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CHAPTER  L 


«  Who*s  he  that  o'er  thia  desert  country  ■!*•*** 
Theranfaataiftkinrf    H 6  would  stem  a  wight 


oat  of  Jack,  and  sadly 
Btandiaf  some  peril  from  the  roAaa  knife, 
Or,  at  beat,  a  cold  and  ruufleia  tent, 
'Neath  ts»  ban  air." 

lit  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  extending  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokee 

Indian*— a  region,  at  this  period,  fruitful  of  dispute,  lying  at  nearly  equal  distances  between 

the  parallel  waters  of  the  Chatahooehie  river,  and  that  branch  of  it  which  bears  the  name 

of  the  Chestatee,  from  a  now  almost  forgotten  but  once  formidable  tribe,  will  be  found  a  long 

reach  of  comparatively  barren  lands,  interspersed  with  hills,  which  occasionally  aspire  to  a 

more  elevated  title,  and  garnished  only  here  and  there  with  a  dull,  half-withered  shrubbery, 

relieved  at  intervals,  though  even  then  but  imperfectly,  by  small  dumps  of  slender  pines, 

that  fling  out  their  few  and  skeleton  branches  ruggedly  and  abruptly  against  the  sky.    The 

entire  face  of  the  scene,  if  not  absolutely  desolate,  has  at  least  a  dreary  and  melancholy 

expression,  which  cannot  fell  to  elicit,  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  a  feeling 

of  gravity  and  even  gioom.    The  sparse  cluster!  of  ragged  woods  and  thin  undergrowth  of 

shrivelled  herbage,  gave  token  of  the  generally  sterile  character  of  that  destiny,  which  seemed 

to  have  taken  up  its  abode  immediately  within,  while  presiding  over  the  place.     All  around, 

as  fax  the  eye  oooJd  reach,  a  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  objects  and  outline  arrested 

and  fatigued  the  gase,  which  finally  sickened  of  long  levels  of  sand,  broken  with  rude  hills 

of  a  dull  species  of  rock,  and  a  low  shrubbery  from  which  all  living  things  had  taken  their 

departure.    Though  thus  barren  to  the  eye,  this  region  was  not,  however,  utterly  deficient 

m  resources;  and  its  possessions  were  those  of  a  description  not  a  little  attractive  to  the 

great  majority  of  mankind.     It  was  the  immediate  outpost,  the  very  threshold  of  the  gold 

country,  now  so  famous  for  the  prolific  promise  of  the  precious  metal,  far  exceeding,  in  the 

contemplation  of  the  knowing,  the  lavish  abundance  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  in  the  days  of  their 

palmiest  and  most  prosperous  condition.     Nor,  though  only  the  frontier  and  threshold,  as  it 

were,  to  these  swollen  treasures  was  the  portion  of  country  now  under  our  survey,  though 

bleak,  sterile,  and  to  the  eye  uninviting,  wanting  in  attractions  of  its  own,  it  contained  the 

signs  and  indications  which  denoted  the  fertile  regions,  nor  was  it  entirely  deficient  in  the 

precious  mineral  itself.    Much  gold  had  been  gathered  already,  with  little  labour,  and  almost 

I       upon  its  surface ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  because  of  the  little  knowledge  then  had  of  its 

j       jrealth,  and  of  its  dose  proximity  to  a  more  productive  territory,  that  it  had  been  suffered  to 

remain  unexamined  and  unexplored.     Nature  thus,  we  may  remark,  in  a  section  of  the 

world  seemingly  unblessed  with  her  bounty  and  all  ungarnisbed  with  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

appeared  desirous,  however,  of  redeeming  it  from  the  curse  of  barrenness,  by  storing  its  bosom 

with  a  product,  which,  only  of  use  to  the  world  in  its  conventional  necessities,  has  become,  in 

accordance  with  the  self-creating  wants  of  society,  a  necessity  itself;  and  however  the  bloom 

and  beauty  of  her  summer  decorations  may  refresh  the  eye  of  the  enthusiast,  it  would  here  seem 

that,  with  an  extended  policy,  she  had  created  another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  class,  which,  in 

the  attainment  of  those  spoils  which  are  of  less  obvious  and  easy  acquisition,  would  even  set 

at  nought  those  which  have  at  all  times  been  the  peculiar  delight  and  felidty  of  the  former. 

Nothing  is  entirely  barren  in  her  dominions;  and,  to  some  spirits,  her  very  solitude  and 

sterility  seees  as  inviting  and  grateful  as  to  others  may  appear  her  rich  landscapes  and 

TelsjptaosBi  flowers* 

MJttowmd*  ike  sweet*/  •  flee  aferaooajR  ***a*fe*>u^*^ 
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our  reader  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  scene  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  before 
him.  A  rich  summer  sun-— such  as  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  southern  region,  of  suffi- 
cient power,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  decline,  to  convert  into  tributary  glories  the  cloud* 
which  gathered  around  him,  threw  over  all  the  scene  his  incomparable  splendours,  bur* 
nishing  the  earth  with  hues  more  richly  golden,  if  not  so  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind, as  the  wealth  which  lay  concealed  within  its  bosom.  The  picturesque  guise  of  the 
solitude,  thus  gloriously  invested,  was  beautiful  beyond  description.  Its  charms  became  duly 
exaggerated  to  tbe  mind,  when  coupled  with  the  consciousness  that  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  artist  had  been  employed  in  the  adornment  of  a  prospect  of  itself  totally  uninviting 
and  utterly  unlovely.  The  solitary  pine  that,  here  and  there,  touched  by  the  sunbeams, 
shone  up  like  some  burning  spire — the  undulating  hills,  catching  in  different  gradations  of 
shade  and  fulness,  in  a  like  manner,  from  the  same  inimitable  gilder  of  creation,  a  similar 
garment— the  dim  outlines  of  the  low  and  stunted  shrubbery,  sparingly  distributing  its  green 
foliage  over  the  picture,  mingled  here  and  there  with  a  stray  beam,  dashed  hurriedly,  as  it 
were,  from  the  palette  of  the  same  artist,  presented  to  the  eye  an  outline  perfectly  unique  in 
Itself,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  that  warm  sadness  of  sentiment  (not  to  adopt  too  much 
of  an  oriental  phraseology)  with  which  alone  it  could  have  been  properly  contemplated. 

At  this  point  of  our  narration,  a  single  traveller  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the 
confines  of  the  evening  horizon,  where  the  forest,  such  as  it  was,  terminated  the  prospect. 
He  travelled  on  horseback — the  prevailing  and  preferable  mode  in  that  region,  where  bad 
roads  and  crazy  vehicles  make  every  other  not  merely  precarious,  but  hazardous.  The 
animal  he  rode  might  have  been  considered,  even  in  the  south,  one  of  a  choice  parentage. 
He  was  large,  broad-chested,  and  high— trod  the  earth  with  the  firm  pace  of  an  elephant ; 
and,  though  exhibiting  the  utmost  docility  and  obedience  to  the  rein,  proceeding  on  his  way 
with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  he  bore  not  the  slightest  burden  on  his  unconscious 
back.  Indeed,  he  carried  but  little  weight,  for  a  single  and  small  portmanteau  contained  the 
wardrobe  of  the  rider.  Beyond  this  he  had  few  incumbrances ;  and  to  those  accustomed 
only  to  the  modes  of  travel  in  a  more  settled  and  civilized  country,  with  bag  and  baggage, 
the  traveller  might  have  appeared,  but  for  a  pair  of  moderately-sized  twisted  barrels,  which 
we  see  pocketed  on  the  saddle,  rather  as  a  gentleman  of  leisure  taking  his  morning  ride, 
than  one  already  far  from  home,  and  increasing  at  every  step  the  distance  between  it  and 
himself.  From  our  privilege  we  make  bold  to  mention  that,  strictly  proportioned  to  their 
capacities,  the  last  named  appurtenances  carried  each  a  charge,  which  might  have  rendered 
awkward  any  interruption ;  and  it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  if  we  add,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  to  this  portion  of  his  equipage  our  traveller  was  indebted  for  that  security  which 
had  hitherto  obviated  all  necessity  for  their  use.  They  were  essentials  which  might  or  might 
not,  in  that  wild  region,  have  been  put  in  requisition ;  and  the  prudence  of  all  experience, 
in  that  quarter,  is  seldom  found  to  neglect  such  companionship. 

To  proceed  in  our  detail— the  personage  to  whom  the  reader  has  just  been  introduced, 
was,  in  appearance,  a  mere  youth.  He  had,  perhaps,  seen  some  twenty  summers  or  there- 
abouts—certainly, but  few  more ;  his  person  was  tall,  manly,  and  symmetrical ;  his  face,  not  so 
round  as  full,  presented  a  perfect  oval  to  the  eye ;  his  forehead  was  broad,  high,  and  intel- 
lectual— purely  and  perfectly  white,  and  shadowed  partially  by  clustering,  but  not  thick, 
ringlets  of  the  deepest  brown ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing,  but  small,  and  were  over- 
hung by  large,  projecting,  and  bushy  brows,  which  gave  a  commanding,  and  at  times  a  fierce 
expression  to  his  countenance ;  his  lips  were  small  but  full,  most  exquisitely  rounded,  and  of 
a  ripe,  rich  colour.  He  might  have  been  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  masculine  beauty, 
but  for  the  smallness  of  his  eyes,  which,  though  quick  and  speaking,  failed  to  sustain,  with 
due  proportion,  the  otherwise  highly  attractive  outline  of  a  countenance  strongly  marked 
with  mind  and  character.  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  person  of  our  new  acquaint- 
ance, as  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  have  much  to  perform,  in  the  pretence  of  the 
reader,  during  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  order  to  the  omission 
of  nothing  hereafter  important,  that  he  rode  with  the  ease  and  grace  common  to  the  people 
of  the  southern  states,  though  with  a  seeming  indolence,  not  so  much  a  peculiarity  with  the 
same  class  on  horseback  as  on  foot,  which  indicated,  perhaps,  something  of  his  usual  habit 
**/  temper.      His  Jisbfllment*  were  strictly  suited  to  tbe  condition  aid  custom  of;  the 
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country-*a  variable  climate,  rough  road*,  and,  not  infrequently,  villaneus  weather.  They 
consisted  of  a  blue  stuff,  not  fo  fine  at  strong,  well  made,  happily  adjusted  to  the  figure,  yet 
with  sufficient  freedom  for  all  the  purposes  and  requisites  of  travel.  He  was  booted  and 
spurred ;  and  his  legs,  from  above  the  knee  down  to  the  ancle,  were  closely  wrapped  in  a 
thick  and  somewhat  fantastically  wrought  pair  of  buckskin  leggings,  a  feature  of  dress  which 
the  early  settlers  have  borrowed  from  the  Indian  habit  A  huge  cloak,  strapped  compactly 
over  his  saddle,  completes  the  outline ;  and  thus  caparisoned,  with  possibly  a  fox-skin 
cap  in  piece  of  the  fashionable  beaver,  and  a  pair  of  monstrous  saddle-bags  in  lieu  of  the 
portmanteau,  the  reader  has,  in  most  respects,  a  fair  sample  of  the  traveller  generally  in  the 
southern  and  south-western  forests,  to  whom  all  the  contingencies  of  wilderness  and  weather 
have  been  made  familiar  by  a  rugged  experience. 

Our  new  acquaintance  had,  by  this  time,  emerged  from  the  spot  in  which  we  first  encoun- 
tered him,  into  one  of  those  circuits  of  brown,  barren,  ridgy  heath,  which,  inteasper&ed  as  they 
are  with  waste  and  forest,  in  not  unequal  divisions,  may  not  improperly  be  considered  a  pre- 
vailing outline  of  feature  in  the  poorer  sections  of  our  southern  country.  Though  broken  here 
and  there  by  an  abrupt  line  of  crags,  it  was  a  monotonous  and  weary  waste,  thinly 
scattered  with  foliage,  and  rather  saddened  than  relieved  by  the  occasional  skeleton  of  some 
decayed  tree,  peeled  by  the  storm  of  its  bark  and  verdure,  hanging  out  its  ragged  and  sapless 
branches  in  the  air,  and  giving  an  added  melancholy  to  a  scene,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  asso- 
ciations, sufficiently  so  in  itself.  Here  our  traveller  fell  into  a  narrow  footpath,  and  being  na- 
turally of  a  musing  and  dreaming  spirit,  pursued  unconsciously,  and  without  seeming  observa- 
tion, the  way  which  it  pointed  out.  His  thoughts  were  seemingly  in  full  unison  with  the  al- 
most grave-like  stillness  and  solemn  hush  of  everything  around  him.  His  spirit  appeared  to 
luxuriate  in  the  mournful  barrenness  and  uninviting  associations  from  which  all  but  himselC 
birds  and  beasts,  and  the  very  insects,  seemed  utterly  to  have  departed.  The  faint  hum  of  a  single 
woodchuck,  which,  from  its  confused  motions,  appeared  to  have  wandered  into  an  unknown 
territory,  and,  by  its  uneasy  action  and  frequent  chirping,  seemed  to  indicate  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  was  the  only  object  which  at  intervals  broke  through  the  spell  of  silence 
which  hung  so  heavily  upon  the  sense.  The  air  of  the  traveller  was  that  of  one  who  appeared 
unable,  however  desirous  he  might  be,  to  avoid  the  train  of  sad  thought  which  such  a  scene 
was  so  eminently  calculated  to  inspire ;  and,  of  consequence,  who  seemed  disposed  for  this 
object  to  call  up  some  of  those  internal  resources  of  one's  own  mind  and  memory,  which  so 
mysteriously  bear  us  away  from  the  present,  whatever  its  powers,  its  pains,  or  its  pleasures, 
and  carry  us  into  a  territory  of  the  heart's  own  selection.  But  whether  the  past,  in  his  case* 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  present,  or  whether  to  the  contemplative  mind  there  was 
something  in  the  immediate  prospect  around  him  calculated  to  afford  it  a  not  ungrateful  em- 
ployment, we  may  not  determine ;  but  the  wayfarer,  after  a  while,  appeared  disposed  to  resign 
himself  wholly  to  the  mood  of  mind  so  imperatively  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  objects 
which  encompassed  him.  The  bridle  fell  at  length  from  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  his  steed, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  noble  animal,  aroused  to  consciousness  by  the  seeming  stupor  of  his 
rider,  suddenly  and  absolutely  came  to  a  stand,  thut  the  youth  grew  aware  of  the  precise  nature 
of  his  situation.  The  space  now  began  greatly  to  narrow  around  him,  and  the  trees  to  thicken. 
The  horizon,  as  well  from  the  decline  of  the  sun-light  us  from  the  increased  vapour  of  the  forest 
became  more  circumscribed.  The  trees  waved  over  him  more  frequently  and  freely;  and  as 
length  converging  to  a  centre,  brought  him  within  the  shadow  and  shelter  of  a  thickly  umbra- 
geous wood.  Here  the  path,  which  he  had  taken  unwittingly  at  first,  and  still  continued  to 
pursue,  failed  him  entirely,  and  was  now  no  longer  discernible ;  and  for  the  first  time,  after 
fruitlessly  seeking  for  an  outlet,  our  traveller  grew  apprehensive  that  his  meditations  of  the 
leat  half  hour  had  tended  in  no  very  great  degree  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  the  route 
he  was  pursuing.  In  sober  earnest,  he  found  out  that  he  had  mistaken  his  route,  whatever 
that  might  have  been,  and  was  now  compelled  to  hold  a  council  of  war  with  the  good  steed 
he  rode,  and  which  appeared  just  as  well  as  bis  master  to  comprehend  their  mutual  predica- 
ment. Silently  dismounting,  therefore,  and  leading  his  horse  after  him,  he  put  himself  at  some 
trouble  to  trace,  if  possible,  some  human  path-way  other  than  that  by  which  he  had  been 
deceived.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  reckless  air  which  his  looks  wore  on  thiiocfiastarc^ttaft* 
observer  might  have  beheld  in  h»  eye  a  still  but  anxious  exprnvvotu    \W*  >^&TO&rak'**sta&* 
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tags  and  vacant  flam***  Indicated  oorraotly  iha  doubting  and  i^^^^trd  spirit  lurking  under 
and  poorly  oooeeaied  by  the  careless  gesture  and  miner  pbJloaophio  swing  of  bis  graceful  and 
manly  person,  as  plying  bis  way  through  this  or  thai  dump  of  trees  and  bushes,  he  sought 
to  discover  the  track  whieh  be  bad  lost,  and  which  now  nowhere  met  his  eye.  Though 
bold  of  heart,  and  wen"  aware  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  such  oases,  our  traveller  was  in  no 
mood  for  a  lodge  through  the  night  in  that  *  vast  eootiguity  of  shade."  He  could  have  borne 
the  necessity  as  well  as  any  other  man ;  but  he  had  no  love  for  a  "grassy  couch,"  and  a 
4  "  leafy  bower,"  and  all  those  rural  felicities  about  whieh  the  poets,  who  know  least,  prate 
most ;  and  persevering  in  the  search  while  a  prospect  of  success  remained,  be  went  on  till, 
utterly  fatigued  and  hopeless,  he  remounted  his  steed,  and  throwing  the  bridle  upon  his  neck 
with  something  of  the  indifference  of  despair,  he  plied  his  spurs,  suffering  the  animal  to  adopt 
his  own  course,  which  we  shaU  see  was  nevertheless  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  another 
party  upon  the  scene,  whose  introduction  we  reserve  for  another  chapter. 

CHAPTER    IL 

•'  Yoer  puree  b  aometffcinr  hoary— quite  too  orach 
For  a<fair  youth  to  carry— well  relievo  yon. 
Am  too  ungrateful  T    Would  you  thou  corny  oo  r" 

Thus  left  to  himself;  the  good  steed  of  our  traveller  set  off  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  free 
step,  that  promised,  at  least,  to  overcome  space  hurriedly,  if  it  attained  not  the  desired  desti- 
nation. The  rider  did  not  suffer  any  of  his  own  doubts  to  mar  a  progress  so  confidently  begun, 
and  a  few  minutes  carried  the  twain,  horse  and  man,  deeply  as  it  were  into  the  very  bowels  of 
the  forest  The  path  taken  by  the  steed  grew  every  moment  more  and  more  intricate  and 
difficult  of  access,  and  but  for  the  interruption  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
continued  course  in  the  same  direction  would,  in  a  little  time,  have  brought  them  to  a  full 
stop,  from  the  sheer  impregnability  of  the  wood.  The  close  overhanging  branches  called  for 
continual  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  rider ;  and  the  broken  road,  the  fallen  trees,  and 
frequent  brush,  interposed  so  many  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  the  sued,  that  his 
course,  at  the  outset  rather  more  rapid  than  comported  with  the  fatigue  of  the  long  day's 
journey,  now  sank  into  a  measured  walk,  from  which  on  a  sudden,  and  without  any  cause  ap- 
parent to  his  rider,  he  started  with  evident  alarm ;  his  ears  were  quickened  and  erect,  his  eye 
was  fixed  with  almost  human  intelligence  upon  the  close  copse  that  stretched  itself  in  front, 
and  his  pace  grew  more  than  ever  staid  and  deliberate.  Our  traveller  was  not  unmindful  of 
this  behaviour  on  the  part  of  his  good  steed.  He  well  knew  the  capacity  for  observation,  and 
the  power  of  scenting  objects  at  a  distance,  possessed  by  the  brute  creation  over  man.  and  his 
own  senses  were  accordingly  and  acutely  enlisted  in  the  scrutiny  thus  begun.  The  section  of  the 
world  in  which  he  journeyed  was  too  sparingly  supplied  with  good  oitisens  to  render  unques- 
tionable all  those  who  might  be  met  in  the  wild  woods ;  and  preparing  himself,  as  he  well 
might,  for  any  encounter  and  every  chance,  the  youth  took  the  reins  once  more  in  hand,  and 
boldly,  but  slowly,  spurred  bis  steed  on  the  path.  Still  nothing  was  apparent — he  heard  no 
stir  in  the  brush-wood,  and  had  there  been  a  movement  the  withered  bush  and  broken  branch 
would  have  furnished  some  attestation.  Hal  f  doubting  the  correctness  of  his  alarm,  he  spoke 
to  the  animal — who  still  exhibited  signs  of  uneasiness— wbHe  patting  his  neck  familiarly— 
"  Quietly,  old  Bluchcr,  quietly." 

But  Blucher,  though  with  a  tread  of  marked  delay  and  caution,  exhibited  no  disposition  to 
be  quiet  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word.  His  manner  still  showed  alarm  and  restiveness, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  his  rider  began  to  feel  some  impatience  at  the  dogged  watch- 
fulness which  he  exhibited,  a  shrill  whistle,  which  rung  through  the  forest  from  the  copse  in 
front  of  him,  attested  fully  the  correctness  of  that  sense  In  the  animal  which  had  so  far  outstrip- 
ped and  excelled  his  own.  He  was  not  left  much  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inter- 
ruption. As  the  horse  in  his  advance  went  onward  into  the  narrow  pathway,  now  more  than 
ever  girdled  with  the  thicket,  and  having  a  broken  ascent  upon  a  hill,  the  cone  of  which  was 
of  some  considerable  elevation,  he  veered  partly  round,  and  so  abruptly  as  for  an  instant  to  dis- 
compose the  seat  of  our  traveller,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  cose.  The  occasion  for  this  alarm  was  soon  miderstood,  as,  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
wood,  a  won  who  seemed  to  bare  been  in  waiting  abruptly  stood  before  him,  and  directly  oa 
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the  path  be  was  pursuing.  Our  traveller,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  hostility.  In  addition  to  his  pistols,  which  were  wen  charged  and  conveniently  at 
band,  we  may  now  add  that  a  weapon,  in  some  cases  far  more  certain,  lay  concealed  in  his 
bosom.  The  appearance  of  the  stranger  was  not,  however,  so  decided  a  manifestation  of  hos- 
tility as  to  permit  of  his  acting  with  any  haste  by  the  premature  use  of  bis  defences ;  and 
with  a  degree  of  coolness  somewhat  singular  perhaps  in  one  so  young,  he  simply  observed— 
"You  alarm  my  horse,  my  good  sir.     Please  you  to  stand  from  the  way." 

«  Would  you  pass  free  of  toll,  young  stranger,  that  you  tell  me  stand  from  the  way  ?  "  was 
the  reply,  and  with  a  manner  of  marked  insolence,  which  in  a  moment  called  the  blood  hur- 
riedly into  the  cheek  of  the  youth,  while  his  teeth  were  suddenly  clenched  together,  as  he 
gazed  sternly  upon  the  intruder  who  thus  addressed  him  in  a  style  so  unfamiliar  to  his  ears. 
The  man  appeared  nothing  daunted,  however,  and  met  the  glance  of  the  traveller  with  a  cor- 
responding haughtiness.  He  wore  an  air  of  the  most  composed  indifference,  not  to  say  con- 
tempt, and  resolutely  maintained  the  position  in  which  he  had  first  placed  himself.  Still  it 
did  not  seem,  from  appearances,  that  his  designs  were  altogether  hostile.  He  wore  no  arms— 
none  at  least  which  met  the  sight.  His  person  was  smal ,  and  his  limbs  slight,  yet  affording 
m  promise  of  much  activity ;  his  face  was  not  ill-favoured,  though  a  quick,  piercing  black  eye 
shot  forth  glances  of  a  malignant  description,  which  spoke  the  spirit  within  more  distinctly 
than  even  his  outward  manner.  His  nose  was  long,  but  not  sharp,  and  totally  fleshless ;  the 
skin  being  drawn  with  much  tenacity  so  closely  to  the  bones  of  the  member,  as  to  occasion 
some  apprehension  of  their  finding  their  way  at  length  through  the  much-tried  restraints  upon 
them  ;  his  beard  had  been  untrimmed  apparently  for  many  days,  and  a  huge  pair  of  whiskers, 
that  did  not  well  accord  with  the  diminutive  size  of  the  cheeks  on  which  they  had  taken  up 
their  resting-place,  completed  an  outline,  not  calculated  in  anywise  to  inspire  in  the  spectator 
any  large  share  of  either  good  feeling  or  respect,  and  yet  not  exactly  provoking  a  verv  strong 
sensation  of  doubt  or  dislike.  Our  traveller  felt  at  once  the  difficulty  of  deciding '  upon  his 
pretensions.  The  untrimmed  beard  and  ill-adjusted  whiskers  were  not  so  unfrequcnt  in  the 
wild  woods  as  to  occasion  much  suspicion  of  those  who  might  so  wear  them ;  and  although 
the  manners  of  the  intruder  were  rude  enough,  he  was  not  assured  that  such  manners  were 
not  in  numberless  cases  characteristic  of  persons  who  evidently  meant  well.  Thus  doubting 
aiid  deliberating,  the  youth  determined,  while  maintaining  a  due  degree  of  circumspection,  to 
see  farther  into  the  designs  of  his  new  acquaintance  before  taking  any  decisive  step  himself. 
He  now  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  speech,  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  of  which  had 
been  so  offensive  to  him. 

M  Yon  ask  toll  of  me— may  I  know  for  what  I  must  pay  this  toll,  and  who  are  you  that  re- 
quire it?" 

"  I  can  better  ask  than  answer  questions,  young  sir — my  education  in  the  latter  respect 
taring  been  most  wofully  neglected  in  my  boyhood.*' 

*  Ay,  and  in  some  other  respects  not  less  important,"  retorted  the  youth,  "  if  I  am  to  judge 
from  certain  points  in  your  bearing.  But  you  mistake  your  man,  my  very  good  sir.  You 
shall  play  no  pranks  with  me,  and  unless  you  speak  respectfully,  our  parley  must  have  as 
abort  a  Ufo  as,  I  take  it,  our  acquaintance  will  have." 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  polite  to  contradict  so  promising  a  gentleman  as  yourself  was  the 
response;  "but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  our  intimacy  likely  to  lengthen,  rather  than 
diminish*  I  hate  to  part  over  soon  with  company  that  talks  so  well,  particularly  in  these 
woods,  where,  unless  such  a  chance  come  about  as  the  present,  the  lungs  of  the  heartiest 
youth  in  the  land  would  not  be  often  apt  to  find  the  echo  they  seek,  though  they  tried  for  it 
at  the  uttermost  pitch  of  the  pipe." 

The  look  and  the  language  of  the  speaker  were  alike  significant,  and  the  sinister  meaning  of 
the  last  sentence  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  our  hero.  His  reply  was  calm,  however,  and  his 
mind  perfectly  at  ease  and  collected. 

M  Yon  are  pleased  to  be  eloquent,  worthy  sir — and,  on  any  other  occasion,  I  might  not  be  un- 
wffling  to  bestow  my  ear  upon  you ;  but  as  I  have  yet  to  find '  my  way  out  of  this  labyrinth, 
for  the  use  of  which  your  facetiousness  would  have  me  pay  a  tax,  I  must  forego  that  satisfac- 
tion, and  leave  the  enjoyment  for  some  better  day." 
_  +  You  are  well-bred^  I  see,  young  sir,"  was  the  reply, M  and  tons  toim*  tjXLwu&B&wn»Vws*«"* 
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why  I  should  not  desire  so  soon  to  break  our  acquaintance.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  road, 
what  do  you  on  this—why  are  you  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  so  many  miles  removed 
from  any  public  thoroughfare  ?" 

"  By  what  right  do  you  ask  this  question?"  was  the  hurried  and  unhesitating  response  of 
the  person  so  addressed.    "  You  are  impertinent ! " 

"  Softly,  softly,  young  sir.  Be  not  rash,  and  let  me  recommend  that  you  be  more  choice 
in  the  adoption  of  your  epithets.  Impertinent  is  an  ugly  word  between  gentlemen  of  our 
habit.  Touching  my  right  to  ask  this  or  that  question  of  young  men  who  lose  their  way,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  and  is  important  in  no  way.  But,  I  take  it,  I  shall  have  some  right  in 
this  matter,  seeing,  young  sir,  that  you  are  upon  a  turnpike,  and  I  am  the  gate-keeper  who 
must  take  the  toll." 

A  sarcastic  smile  passed  over  the  lips  of  the  man  as  he  uttered  the  sentence,  which  was  as 
suddenly  succeeded,  however,  by  an  expression  of  gravity,  partaking  of  an  air  of  the  profound* 
est  business.  The  traveller  surveyed  him  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  as  if  to  ascertain  in 
what  point  of  view  properly  to  understand  his  conduct. 

"  TurnrJike !  this  is  something  new.'    I  never  heard  of  a  turnpike  road  and  a  gate  for  toll 
in  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  men,  or  honest  ones  at  least,  are  not  yet  commonly  to  be 
found ;  and  you  think  rather  too  lightly,  my  good  sir,  of  my  claim  to  that  most  vulgar  com-  ' 
modity,  called  common  sense,  if  you  suppose  me  capable  of  swallowing  this  silly  story.*' 

"  Oh,  doubtless — you  are  a  very  sagacious  young  man,  I  make  no  question,"  said  the  other 
with  a  sneer,  "but  you  will  have  to  pay  the  turnpike  for  all  that." 

"  You  speak  confidently  on  this  point ;  but,  if  I  am  able  to  pay  this  turnpike,  at  least  I 
may  be  permitted  to  know  who  is  its  proprietor." 

•'  To  be  sure  you  may.  I  am  always  well  pleased  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  curiosity  of 
young  travellers  who  go  abroad  for  information.     I  take  you  to  be  one  of  this  class." 

"  Confine  yourself,  if  you  please,  to  the  matter  in  hand,  sir— I  grow  weary  of  this  chat," 
said  the  youth,  with  a  haughty  inclination,  that  seemed  to  have  its  effect  even  upon  him  with 
whom  he  spoke. 

"  Your  question  is  quickly  answered.  Ypu  cannot  but  have  heard  of  the  Pony  Club- 
have  vou  not  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  my  utter  ignorance  of  such  an  institution.  I  have  never  heard  even  the 
name  before.*' 

"  You  have  not — then  really  it  is  high  time  to  begin  the  work  of  enlightenment.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  the  Pony  Club  is  the  proprietor  of  everything  and  everybody 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  and  about  this  section.  .  It  is  the  king,  without  let  or  limitation 
of  power,  for  sixty  miles  around.  Scarce  a  man  in  Georgia  but  pays  in  some  sort  to  its 
support,  and  judge  and  jury  alike  contribute  to  its  treasuries.  Few  dispute  its  authority,  as 
you  will  have  reason  to  discover,  without  suffering  condign  and  certain  punishment ;  and, 
unlike  the  tributaries  and  agents  of  other  powers,  its  servitors,  like  myself,  invested  with 
jurisdiction  over  certain  parts  and  interests,  sleep  not  in  the  performance  of  our  duties ;  but, 
day  and  night,  obey  its  dictates,  and  perform  the  various,  almost  laborious,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  functions  which  it  imposes  upon  us.  It  finds  us  in  men,  in  money,  in  horses.  It 
assesses  the  Cherokees,  and  they  yield  a  tithe,  and  sometimes  a  greater  proportion,  of  their 
ponies  in  obedience  to  its  requisitions.  Hence  indeed  the  name  of  the  club.  It  relieves  young 
travellers,  like  yourself,  of  their  small  change—their  sixpences ;  and  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  good  patent  lever,  such  an  one  as,  it  appears  to  me,  a  smart  young  gentleman  like  yourself 
is  very  apt  to  carry  about  with  him,  it  is  not  scrupulous,  but  helps  them  of  that  too 
merely  by  way  of  pas-time."  And  the  ruffian  chuckled  in  a  half-covert  manner  at  his  own 
pun. 

"  Truly  a  well-conceived  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  sufficiently  well  served,  if  I 
may  infer  from  the  representative  before  me.  You  must  do  a  large  business  in  this  way,  most 
worthy  sir." 

"  Why,  that  we  do,  and  your  remark  reminds  me  that  I  have  quite  as  little  time  to  lose  as 
yourself.  You  now  understand,  young  sir,  the  toll  you  have  to  pay,  and  the  proprietor  who 
claims  it." 

"Perfectly— perfectly.    You  will  not  suppose  me  dull  again,  most  candid  keeper  of  the 
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Pony  Turnpike.    Bui  have  you  made  up  your  mind,  in  earnest,  to  relieve  me  of  auch  trifling 
incumbrances  as  those  you  have  just  mentioned  ?" 

44 1  should  be  strangely  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  my  station,  not  to  speak  of  the  discourtesy 
of  such  a  neglect  to  yourself,  were  I  to  do  otherwise ;  always  supposing  that  you  were  bur- 
dened with  such  incumbrances.  I  put  it  to  yourself,  whether  such  would  not  be  the  effect  of 
my  omission." 

44  It  most  certainly  would,  thou  most  frank  and  candid  of  all  the  outlaws.  Your  punctiliousness 
on  this  point  of  honour  entitles  you,  in  my  mind,  to  an  elevation  above  and  beyond  all  others 
of  your  profession.  I  admire  the  grace  of  your  manner  in  the  commission  of  acts  which  the 
more  tame  and  temperate  of  our  kind  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  irregular  and  unlovely.  You, 
I  see,  have  the  true  notion  of  the  thing." 

The  ruffian  looked  with  some  doubt  upon  the  youth— inquiringly,  as  if  to  account  in 
some  way  for  the  singular  coolness,  not  to  say  sarcastic  bitterness,  of  his  replies  and 
manner.  There  was  something,  too,  of  a  searching  malignity  in  his  glance,  that  seemed  to 
recognise  in  his  survey  features  that  brought  into  activity  a  personal  emotion  in  his  own 
bosom,  not  at  variance,  indeed,  with  the  craft  he  was  pursuing,  but  fully  above,  and  utterly 
beyond  it.  Dismissing,  however,  the  expression,  he  continued  in  the  manner  and  tone  so 
tacitly  adopted  between  them. 

44 1  am  heartily  glad,  most  travelled  young  gentleman,  that  your  opinion  so  completely 
coincides  with  my  own,  since  it  assures  me  I  shall  not  be  compelled,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  to  offer  any  rudeness  to  one  seemingly  so  well  taught  as 
yourself!  Knowing  the  relationship  between  us  so  fully,  you  can  have  no  reasonable  objection 
to  conform  quietly  to  all  my  requisitions,  and  yield  the  toll-keeper  his  dues.** 

Our  traveller  had  been  long  aware  of  the  kind  of  relationship  between  himself  and  his 
companion ;  but,  relying  on  his  defences,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  on  his  own  per- 
sonal capacities  of  defence,  and  possibly  something  curious  to  see  how  far  the  love  of  speech 
in  his  assailant  might  carry  him  in  a  dialogue  of  so  artificial  a  character,  he  forbore  as  yet  a 
resort  to  violence.  He  found  it  excessively  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  strange 
nature  of  the  transaction  so  far  as  it  had  gone ;  aud  the  language  of  the  knight  of  the  road 
seemed  so  inconsistent  with  his  pursuit,  that,  at  intervals,  he  was  almost  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  whole  was  not  the  clever  jest  of  some  country  sportsman,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  levier  of 
contributions  upon  the  traveller,  would  make  an  acquaintance,  such  as  are  frequent  in  the 
south,  and  terminating  usually  in  a  ride  to  a  neighbouring  plantation,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations as  long  as  the  stranger  might  think  proper  to  avail  himself  of  them.  1&  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  in  reality  the  ruffian  he  represented  himself,  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  his 
delay  in  the  assault— a  delay,  to  the  youth's  mind,  without  an  object— unless  attributable  to 
a  temper  of  mind  like  Robin  Hood,  and  coupled  in  the  person  before  him,  as  in  that  of  the 
renowned  king  of  the  outlaws,  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and  generosity  of  habit,  and  a  gallantry 
and  adroitness  which,  in  a  different  field,  had  made  him  a  knight  worthy  to  follow  and  fight 
for  Baldwin  and  the  Holy  Cross.  Our  hero  was  a  romanticist,  and  all  of  these  notions  came 
severally  into  his  thoughts.  'Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of  conduct  in  the  robber 
who  thus  audaciously  announced  himself  the  member  of  a  club  notorious  on  the* frontiers  of 
Georgia  and  among  the  Cherokees  for  its  daring  outlawries,  our  hero  determined  to  keep  up 
the  game  so  long  as  it  continued  such.  After  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  to  the  above  politely- 
expressed  demand  in  the  following  language :  "  Your  request,  most  unequivocal  sir,  would 
seem  but  reasonable ;  and  so  considering  it  at  the  outset,  I  bestowed  due  reflection  upon  it. 
Unhappily,  however,  for  the  Pony  Club  and  its  worthy  representative,  I  am  quite  too  poorly 
provided  with  worldly  wealth  at  this  moment  to  part  with  much  of  it.  A  few  shillings  to 
procure  you  a  cravat — such  a  one  as  you  may  get  of  Kentucky  manufacture — I  should  not 
object  to.  Beyond  this,  however  (and  the  difficulty  grieves  me  sorely),  I  am  so  perfectly 
incapacitated  from  doing  any  thing,  that  I  am  almost  persuaded,  in  order  to  the  bettering  of 
my  condition,  to  pay  the  customary  fees,  and  applying  to  your  honourable  body  for  the  privilege 
of  membership,  procure  those  resources  of  a  lavish  generosity  which  my  necessity,  and  not  my 
will,  prevents  me  from  bestowing  upon  you." 

"  A  very  pretty  idea,  young  master,*'  returned  he  of  the  road ;  "  and  under  such  circum- 
y our  jest  about  the  cravat  from  Kentucky  is  by  no  iniuro  wfeti^s^wv**  v^&w&sav 
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CHAPTER    lib 

M  And  that  tbey  grew  apeee,  and  thus  they _ 

How  should  they  else,  with  every  thought  alike, 
And  each  ©morion  f  springing,  tee,  at  onoe 
As  at  a  birth,  their  two  hearts  knit  in  one, 
Aod  grew  together ;  so  from  parted  stems, 
Two  trees  will  link  in  air  their  kindred  arms, 
And  hare  bat  one  life  thence  for  ever  more.'* 

Not  to  go  back  too  greatly  in  our  narrative,  let  as  change  our  ground ;  and  leaving  our  youth- 
ful traveller  upon  the  green  award  as  the  night  gathers  over  him,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  the 
reader  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  history  upon  which  we  have  commenced,  and  of 
the  motive  of  that  adventurous  journey  which  we  have  beheld  thus  rudely  interrupted. 

Ralph  Colleton,  the  youth  already  described,  was  the  only  son  of  a  Carolinian  of  the  same 
name,  originally  of  fine  fortune,  but  who  from  circumstances  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  place  of  his  nativity — an  adventurer  struggling  with  a  proud  mind  and  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties in  the  less  known,  but  more  productive,  regions  of  Tennessee.  Born  to  wealth  seem- 
ingly adequate  to  all  reasonable  desires,  a  fine  plantation,  numerous  slaves,  and  the  host  of 
friends  who  necessarily  come  with  such  a  condition,  his  individual  improvidence,  thoughtless 
extravagance,  and  lavish  mode  of  life — a  habit  not  uncommon  in  the  south — had  rendered  it 
necessary,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  the  mind,  not  less  than  the  body,  requires  repose  rather 
than  adventure,  that  he  should  emigrate  from  the  place  of  his  birth;  and  with  resources  dimi- 
nished to  an  existence  almost  nominal,  break  ground  once  more  in  unknown  forests,  and  com- 
mence the  toils  and  troubles  of  life  anew.  With  an  only  son  (the  youth  before  us),  then  a 
mere  boy,  and  no  other  family,  Colonel  Ralph  Colleton  did  not  hesitate  at  such  an  exile.  He 
had  found  out  the  worthlessness  of  nfen's  professions  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the 
general  knowledge  of  his  loss  of  fortune ;  and  having  no  other  connection  claiming  from 
him  either  countenance  or  support,  and  but  a  single  relative  from  whom  separation  might  be 
painful,  he  felt,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  of  the  privations  usually  following  such  a 
removal.  An  elder  brother,  like  himself,  a  widower,  with  a  single  child,  a  daughter,  formed 
the  whole  of  his  kindred  left  behind  him  in  Carolina;  and  as  between  the  two  brothers  there 
existed  at  all  times  some  leading  dissimilar  points  of  disposition  and  character,  an  occasional 
correspondence,  due  rather  to  form  than  to  affection,  served  all  necessary  purposes  in  keep- 
ing up  the  sentiment  of  kindred  in  their  bosoms.  There  were  but  few  real  affinities  which 
could  bring  them  together.  They  never  could  altogether  understand,  and  certainly  had  but 
a  limited  desire  to  appreciate  or  to  approve,  many  of  the  several  and  distinct  habits  of  one 
another,  and  thus  they  separated  with  but  few  sentiments  of  genuine  concern.  William  Col- 
leton, the  elder  brother,  was  the  proprietor  of  several  thousand  highly  valuable  and  pleasantly 
situated  acres  upon  the  waters  of  the  Santee — a  river  which  irrigates  a  region  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  notorious  for  its  wealth,  lofty  pride,  polished  manners,  and  noble  and  conside- 
rate hospitality.  Affluent  equally  with  his  younger  brother  by  descent,  marriage  had  still 
further  contributed  towards  the  growth  of  possessions,  which  a  prudent  management  had 
always  kept  entire  and  always  improving.  Such  was  the  condition  of  William  Colleton,  the 
uncle  of  the  young  Ralph,  then  a  mere  child  when  he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  Tennessee. 

There  the  fortune  of  the  adventurer  still  maintained  its  ancient  aspect.  He  had  bought 
lands,  and  engaged  in  trade,  and  made  sundry  efforts  in  various  and  honourable  ways,  but 
without  success.  Vocation  after  vocation  had  a  common  and  certain  termination  ;  and  after 
many  years  of  profitless  experiment,  the  ways  of  prosperity  were  as  far  remote  from  his  know- 
ledge, and  as  perplexing  to  his  pursuit,  as  at  the  first  hour  of  his  adventure.  In  worldly 
concerns  he  stood  just  where  he  started  fifteen  years  before,  with  this  difference  for  the 
worse,  however,  that  he  had  grown  older  in  this  scope  of  time,  less  equal  to  the  tanks  of 
adventure,  and  with  the  moral  energies  checked  as  they  had  been  by  continual  disappoint- 
ments, recoiling  in  despondency  and  gloom  with  trying  emphasis  upon  a  spirit  otherwise  noble 
and  sufficiently  daring  for  every  legitimate  and  not  unwonted  species  of  trial  and  occasion. 
Still  he  had  learned  little  beyond  hauteur  and  querulousness  from  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Economy  trss  not  more  the  inmate  of  his  dwelling  than  when  he  was  blessed  with  the  large 
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ncome  of  his  birthright ;  but,  extravagantly  generous  at  ever,  his  house  was  the  abiding-place 
of  a  most  lavish  and  unwise  hospitality. 

His  brother,  William  Colleton,  on  the  other  hand,  with  means  hourly  increasing,  exhibited 
a  disposition  narrowing  at  times  into  a  selfishness  the  most  pitiful.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
forego  or  forget  any  of  those  habits  of  freedom  and  intercourse  in  his  household  and  with 
those  about  him,  which  forms  so  large  a  peculiarity  among  the  people  of  the  south.  He 
could  give  a  dinner,  and  furnish  an  ostentatious  entertainment — lodge  his  guest  in  the  style 
of  a  prince  for  weeks  together,  nor  exhibit  a  feature  likely  to  induce  a  thought  of  intrusion  in 
the  mind  of  his  inmate.  In  public,  the  populace  had  no  complaints  to  urge  of  his  penurious* 
ness ;  and  in  all  outward  shows  he  manifested  the  same  general  features  which  marked  the 
habit  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  But  his  selfishness  lay  in  things  not  so  much  on  the 
surface.  It  was  more  deep  and  abiding  in  his  character,  and  consisted  in  the  false  estimate 
which  he  made  of  the  things  around  him.  He  had  learned  to  value  wealth  as  a  substitute 
for  mind,  for  morals — for  all  that  is  lofty,  and  all  that  should  be  leading,  in  the  consideration 
of  society.  He  valued  few  things  besides.  He  had  different  emotions  for  the  rich  from  those 
which  be  entertained  for  the  poor ;  and  from  perceiving  that,  among  men,  money  could  usurp 
all  places— could  defeat  virtue,  command  respect  denied  to  morality  and  truth,  and  secure  a 
real  worship,  when  the  deity  must  be  content  with  shows  and  symbols,  he  gradually  gave  it 
the  place  in  his  regard  which  petrified  the  genuine  feeling.  He  valued  it  not  for  itself,  and 
not  with  any  disposition  simply  to  procure  and  to  increase  the  quantities  in  his  possession* 
He  was  by  no  means  a  miser  or  a  mercenary,  and  his  regards  were  given  to  it  as  the  visible 
embodiment  of  power  little  less  than  divine.  He  was,  in  short,  that  worst  of  all  possible  pre- 
tenders, the  exclusive,  the  aristocrat,  on  the  score  of  his  property. 

In  one  respect,  however,— aud  this  had  somewhat  created  or  revived  the  sympathies  of  boy- 
hood between  them— the  fortunes  of  the  two  brothers  had  been  by  no  means  dissimilar. 
After  a  pleasant  union  of  a  few  years,  they  had  lost  their  respective  wives ;  a  single  child 
preserving  for  each  a  miniature  and  beloved  likeness  of  the  parents  whom,  though  representing, 
they  had  never  known.  A  son,  to  the  younger  brother,  had  concentrated  the  affections  of 
that  exile,  whose  chief  sorrows  on  the  subject  of  his  declining  fortunes  and  fruitless  endeavours, 
grew  entirely  out  of  those  thoughts  about  the  future  which  every  look  upon  his  boy  was 
calculated  to  provoke ;  while,  to  William  Colleton,  the  elder,  the  young  and  beautiful  Edith 
a  few  months  older  than  her  cousin  Ralph,  repaired  greatly  the  absence  of  her  mother,  and 
neutralized  in  part,  if  in  some  respects  she  did  not  subdue,  some  few  of  the  less  favourable 
features  in  the  character  of  the  father. 

Separated  by  several  hundred  miles  of  uncultivated  and  seldom  travelled  forest,  the  brothers 
did  not  frequently  see  one  another ;  but  they  corresponded,  and  when  Ralph  was  fifteen  a 
sudden  humour  of  amiability  on  the  part  of  his  uncle,  with  a  reluctant  consent  wrung  with 
great  difficulty  from  his  father,  transferred  the  youth,  with  the  view  to  his  education,  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  his  uncle.  The  two  cousins  met  in  Georgia  for  the  first  time,  and 
after  a  brief  journey  together  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  large,  though  at  that  period 
scarcely  settled  state,  Ralph  was  dispatched  to  College. 

The  separation  of  the  son  from  the  father,  however  beneficial  to  the  former  in  some 
respects,  was  fatal  to  the  latter.  The  privation  added  to  his  sufferings,  and  his  defeats  of 
fortune  received  additional  influence  and  exaggerated  a^ing  from  the  solitude  following  his 
departure.  He  had  anticipated  this  result ;  and  it  was  only  when  his  brother,  with  a  more 
earnest  appeal  to  his  fraternal  regard  than  he  had  been  capable  for  many  long  years  of  mak- 
ing, urged  him  not  to  defeat  by  a  weak  selfishness  the  parental  plan  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youth,  that  he  consented  to  the  sacrifice.  The  charge  of  selfishness 
brought  about  his  resolve,  and  his  noble  heart  determined  to  suffer  in  silence  for  the  "-ood  of 
his  son.  He  no  longer  withheld  his  consent,  and  attending  the  youth  to  Georgia,  where  his 
brother  had  engaged  to  meet  him,  he  delivered  him  to  his  uncle ;  and  after  some  days'  pause, 
he  parted  with  him,  never  again  to  behold  him.  A  few  months  only  had  elapsed,  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  was  received  by  the  orphan  and  highly  sensitive  boy.  He  died,  like  many 
similar  spirits,  of  no  known  disorder. 

From  fifteen  to  nineteen  is  no  very  long  leap  in  the  history  of  youth.     We  will  make  it  now 
and  place  the  young  Ralph— now  something  older,  returned  from  college,  finely  formed;  inteW 
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leotua),  bsfldsosae,  vivacious,  manly,  spirited,  and  susceptible,  aa  such  a  person  should 
once  again  in  close  intimacy  with  his  beautiful  cousin.  The  season  which  had  done  so  much 
for  him,  had  been  no  leas  liberal  with  her ;  and  we  now  surrey  her,  the  expanding  (lower,  all 
bloom  and  fragrance,  a  tribute  of  the  waning  spring  in  the  bosom  of  the  snore  forward  summer. 
Ralph  came  from  college  to  his  nude's  domicile,  now  his  only  home.  The  circumstances  of 
his  father's  fote  and  fortune  continually  acting  upon  his  mind  and  sensibilities  from  boyhood 
had  made  his  character  a  marked  and  singular  one— proud,  jealous,  and  sensitive  to  an  extreme 
which  was  painful  not  merely  to  himself,  but  at  times  to  others.  But  he  was  noble,  lofty, 
sincere,  without  a  touch  of  meanness  in  his  composition,  above  circumlocution,  with  a  sim- 
plicity of  character  strikingly  great,  but  without  anything  like  puerility  or  weakness. 

The  children — for  such,  m  reference  to  their  experience,  we  may  almost  call  them had 

learned  to  recognise  in  the  progress  of  a  few  seasons  but  a  single  existence.     Ralph  looked 
only  for  Edith,  and  cared  nothing  for  other  sunlight ;  while  Edith,  with  scarcely  less  reserve 
than  her  bolder  companion,  had  speech  and  thought  for  few  besides  Ralph.     Circumstances 
contributed  not  a  little  to  what  would  appear  the  natural  growth  of  this  mutual  dependence. 
They  were  perpetually  left  together,  and  without  many  of  those  tacit  and  readily  understood 
restraints,  unavoidably  accompanying  the  presence  of  others  older  than  themselves.     Residing, 
aave  at  few  brief  intervals,  at  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Colleton,  they  saw  little  and  knew 
less  of  society ;  and  the  worthy  colonel,  not  less  ambitious  than  proud,  having  become  a  poli- 
tician, had  still  further  added  to  those  opportunities  of  intimacy  which  had  now  become  so 
Important  to  them  both.     Half  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  public  matters.     A  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  section  of  country  m  which  he  lived,  he  was  always  busy  in  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  him  by  such  a  station ;  and  what  with  canvassing  at  election-polls  and  muster- 
grounds,  and  dancing  attendance  as  a  sSent  voter  at  the  halls  of  the  state  legislature,  to  the 
membership  of  which  his  constituents  had  returned  him,  he  saw  but  little  of  his  family,  and 
they  almost  as  little  of  him.     His  influence  grew  unimportant  with  his  wards,  in  proportion 
as  it  obtained  vigour  with  his  faction— was  seldom  referred  to  by  them,  and  perhaps,  such  was 
the  rapid  growth  of  their  affections,  would  have  been  but  little  regarded.     He  appeared  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  having  provided  them  with  all  the  necessaries  called  for  by  life,  he 
had  done  quite  enough  for  the  benefit  of  its  members;  and  actually  gave  far  less  of  his  con- 
sideration to  his  own  and  only  child  than  he  did  to  his  plantation,  and  the  success  of  a  party 
measure,  involving  possibly  the  office  of  door-keeper  to  the  house,  or  of  tax-collector  to  the 
district.    The  taste  for  domestic  life,  which  at  one  period  might  have  been  held  with  him 
exclusive,  had  been  entirely  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  his  public  relations ;  and  entirely 
overlooking  the  fact  that  in  the  silent  goings-on  of  time  the  infantile  wiM  cease  to  be  so,  he 
saw  not  that  the  children  he  had  brought  together  but  a  few  years  before  might  not  with 
reason  be  considered  children  any  longer.     Children,  indeed !    What  years  had  they  not 
lived— what  volumes  of  experience  in  human  affections  and  feelings  bad  the  influence  and 
genial  warmth  of  a  Carolina  sun  not  unfolded  to  their  spirits  in  the  few  sweet  and  uninter- 
rupted seasons  of  their  intercourse !     How  imperious  were  the  dictates  of  that  nature,  to 
whose  immcthodical  but  honest  teachings  they  had  been  almost  entirely  given  up.     They  lived 
together,  walked  together,  rode  together — read  in  the  same  books,  conned  the  same  lessons, 
studied  the  same  prospects,  saw  life  through  the  common  medium  of  mutual  associations ;  and 
lived  happy,  only  in  the  sweet  unison  of  emotions  gathered  at  a  common  fountain,  and 
equally  dear,  and  equally  necessary  to  them  both.     And  this  is  love— they  loved  ! 

They  loved,  but  the  discovery  was  yet  to  be  made  by  them.  Living  in  its  purest 
luxuries,  in  the  perpetual  communion  of  the  only  one  necessary  object — having  no  desire  and 
as  little  prospect  of  change—ignorant  of  and  altogether  unlessoned  by  the  vicissitudes  of 

life enjoying  the  sweet  association  which  had  been  the  parent  of  that  passion,  dependent 

now  entirely  upon  its  continuance — they  had  been  content,  and  had  never  given  themselves 
any  concern  to  analyze  its  origin,  or  to  find  for  it  a  name.  A  momentary  doubt — the  pre- 
sages of  a  dim  perspective— would  have  taught  them  better.  Had  there  been  a  single 
moment  of  discontent  in  their  lives  at  this  period,  they  had  not  remained  so  long  in 
such  ignorance.  The  fear  of  its  loss  can  alone  teach  us  the  true  value  of  our  treasure. 
But  the  discovery  was  at  nana. 

A  pleasant  cummer  afternoon  in  June  found  the  two  young  people,  Ralph  and  Edith— 
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tit*  former  something  eve*  nineteen  yean  of  age,  end  the  latter  in  the  tuner  neighbourhood, 
half  \rasied,  half  idle,  in  the  long  and  spacious  piazza  of  the  family  mansion.  They  could 
Ml  be  said  to  have  been  employed,  for  Edith  rarely  made  much  progress  with  the  em- 
broidering  needle  and  delicate  fabric  in  her  hands,  while  Ralph,  something  more  absorbed 
in  a  vonmnce  of  the  day,  evidently  exercised  little  concentration  of  mind  in  scanning  its 
contents.  He  skimmed  at  first,  rather  than  studied,  the  pages  before  him;  conversing 
occasionally  with  the  young  maiden,  who,  sitting  beside  him,  occasionally  glanced  at  the 
volume  in  his  hand  with  something  of  an  air  of  discontent  that  it  should  take  even  ae  much 
of  his  regard  from  hersalL  As  he  proceeded,  however,  in  its  perusal,  the  story  grew  upon 
him,  and  he  became  unconscious  of  her  occasional  efforts  to  control  his  attention.  The 
needle  of  Edith  seemed  also  disposed  to  avail  itself  of  the  aberrations  of  its  mistress,  and 
rise  in  rebellion ;]  and,  having  pricked  her  finger  more  than  once  in  the  effort  to  proceed 
with  her  work,  while  ber  eyes  wandered  to  her  companion,  she  at  length  threw  down  the 
gauzy  fabric  upon  which  she  had  been  so  partially  employed,  and  hastily  rising  from  her 
seat,  passed  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  Her  departure  was  not  attended  to  by  her 
companion,  who  for  a  time  continued  his  perusal  of  the  book.  No  great  while,  however, 
elapsed,  before  rising  also  from  his  seat,  with  a  hasty  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  threw  down 
the  volume,  and  followed  her  into  the  room,  where  she  sat  pensively  meditating  over  thoughts 
and  feelings  at  vague  and  inscrutable  to  her  mind  as  they  were  clear  and  familiar  to  her 
heart.  With  a  degree  of  warm  impetuosity,  even  exaggerated  beyond  his  usual  manner, 
which  bore  at  all  times  this  characteristic,  he  approached  her,  and  seizing  her  hand  passion- 
ately in  his,  exclaimed  hastily  —  "  Edith,  my  sweet  Edith,  how  unhappy  that  book  has 
made  me  r 

".How  so,  Ralph — why  should  it  make  you  unhappy  ?" 

M  It  has  taught  me  much,  Edith—very  much,  in  the  last  half  hour.  It  has  spoken  of 
privation  and  disappointment  as  the  true  elements  of  life,  and  has  shown  me  so  many 
pictures  of  society  in  such  various  situations,  and  with  so  much  that  I  feel  assured  must 
be  correct,  that  I  am  unable  to  resist  its  impressions.  We  have  been  happy — so  happy, 
Edith,  and  for  so  many  years,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  either  of  us  should  be  less 
so ;  and  yet  that  volume  has  taught  me,  in  the  story  of  parallel  fortunes  with  ours,  that  it  may 
be  so.  It  has  given  me  a  long  lesson  in  the  sometimes  hollow  economy  of  that  world  which 
men  seek,  and  name  society.  It  has  told  me  that  we,  or  I  at  least,  may  be  made  and  kept 
miserable  for  ever.'* 

M  How,  Ralph,  tell  me,  1  pray  you— how  should  that  book  have  taught  you  this  strange 
notion?  speak  1  What  book  is  it?"  was  the  gasping  exclamation  of  the  astonished  girl — 
astonished  no  less  by  the  impetuous  manner  than  the  strong  language  of  the  youth,  as  with 
the  tenderest  concern  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  while  her  eyes,  full  of  the  liveliest 
interest,  yet  moistened  with  a  tearful  apprehension,  were  fixed  earnestly  upon  his  own. 

"  It  is  a  foolish  book,  a  very  foolish  book— a  story  of  false  sentiment,  and  of  mock  and 
artificial  feelings,  of  which  I  know  and  care  to  know,  nothing.  But  it  has  told  me  much  that 
I  feel  is  true,  and  that  chimes  with  my  own  experience.  It  has  told  me  much  that,  as  it  is 
true,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  taught.  Hear  me  then,  dear  Edith,  and  smile  not  carelessly  at 
my  words,  for  I  have  now  learned  to  tremble  when  I  speak  to  you,  in  fear  lest  I  should  offend 
you." 

She  would  have  spoken  words  of  assurance— she  would  have  taught  him  to  think  better 
of  her  affections  and  her  strength ;  but  his  impetuosity  checked  her  in  her  speech. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  my  heart  thanks  you  for  it,  as  if  its  very  life  had 
depended  upon  the  utterance.  You  would  tell  me  to  have  no  such  fear ;  but  the  fear  is  a 
portion  of  myself  now— it  is  my  heart  itself.  Hear  me  then,  Edith,— my  Edith,  if  you  will 
so  let  me  name  you." 

Her  hand  rested  on  his  assuringly  with  a  gentle  pressure.  He  continued*—"  Hitherto 
we  have  lived  with  each  other,  only  with  each  other— we  have  loved  each  other,  and  I  have 
almost  only  loved  you.  Neither  of  us,  Edith  (may  I  believe  it  of  you  ?)  have  known  much  of 
any  other  affection.  But  how  long  is  this  to  last  ?  That  book — where  is  it?  but  no  matter — it 
has  taught  me,  that  now,  when  a  few  months  will  carry  us  both  into  the  world,  it  is  improper 
that  oar  relationship  should  continue.    It  says  we  cannot  be  the  children  any  longer  thai  «e 
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have  been— that  such  intercourse,  I  can  now  perceive  why,  would  be  injorSouf  to  you.    Do 
you  understand  ma?" 

The  blush  of  a  first  consciousness  came  over  the  cheek  of  the  maiden  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  his  passionate  grasp. 

M  Ah  1 1  see  already ,H  he  esc  aimed ;  "  you  too  have  learned  the  lesson.  And  is  it  thus— 
and  we  are  happy  no  longer  I" 

M  Ralph  !**— she  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  proceed  no  farther,  and  her  hand  was 
again,  silently  and  without  objection,  taken  into  the  grasp  of  his. 

The  youth,  after  a  brief  pause,  in  a  tone  which,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  impetuous- 
ness,  was  yet  full  of  stern  resolve,  proceeded—'4  Hear  me,  Edith— but  a  word— a  single  word. 
I  love  you— believe  me,  my  sweet  Edith,  I  love  you." 

The. effect  of  this  declaration  was  scarcely  such  as  the  youth  had  desired.  She  had  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  his  warm  admiration,  indicated  frequently  in  phrases  such  as  these, 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  restoring  to  her  much  of  that  self-possession  of  which  the  nature  of 
the  previous  dialogue  had  not  *  little  deprived  her;  and  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world  she  replied — perhaps  too,  we  may  add,  with  much  of  the  artlessness  of  art — "  Why,  to 
be  sure  you  do,  cousin  Ralph; — it  would  be  something  strange,  indeed,  if  you  did  not.  I 
believe  you  love  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  can  never  doubt  how  mueh  you  are  beloved  by  me  T 

"  Cousin  Ralph — Cousin  Ralph  !"  exclaimed  the  youth  with  something  of  bis  former  fai- 
petuousness,  emphasising  ironically  as  he  spoke  the  unfortunate  family  epithet  —  "  Ah,  Edith, 
you  will  not  understand  me — nor,  indeed,  an  hour  ago,  should  I  altogether  have  understood 
myself.  Suddenly,  dear  Edith,  however,  as  1  read  the  pages  of  that  book,  the  thought  darted 
through  my  brain  like  lightning,  and  I  saw  into  my  own  heart  as  1  had  never  been  permitted 
to  see  into  it  before.  I  there  saw  how  much  I  loved  you — not  as  my  cousin — not  as  my  sister, 
as  you  sometimes  would  have  me  call  you,  but  as  I  will  not  call  you  again — but  as— as — " 

"  As  what?" 

"  As  my  wife— Edith— as  my  own,  own  wife !"  He  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  while  his 
head  sank,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  upon  the  taper  and  trembling  fingers  which  grew  cold 
and  powerless  in  his  grasp. 

"What  a  volume  was  at  that  moment  opened,  for  tho  first  time,  before  the  <rnzc  and  under- 
standing of  the  half-affright***  nnd  deep-throbbing  heart  of  that  gentle  girl !  The  veil  which 
had  concealed  its  burning  mysteries  was  torn  away  in  that  instant.  The  key  to  its  secret 
places  was  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  bewildered  with  her  own  discoveries.  Her  cheeks  alter- 
nated between  the  pale  and  crimson  of  doubt  and  hope.  Her  lips  quivered  convulsively,  and 
on  unbidden  but  not  painful  suffusion  overspread  the  warm  brilliance  of  her  deep  blue  eye. 
She  strove,  ineffectually,  to  speak ;  her  words  came  forth  in  broken  murmurs ;  her  voice  had 
sunk  into  a  sigh  ;  she  was  dumb.  The  youth  once  more  took  her  hand  into  his,  as,  speaking 
in  a  suppressed  tone,  and  with  a  measured  slowness  which  had  something  in  it  of  extreme 
melancholy,  he  broke  silence  — "  And  have  I  no  answer,  Edith— and  must  1  behove  that  for 
either  of  us  there  should  be  other  loves  than  those  of  childhood— that  new  affections  may 
usurp  the  place  of  old  ooes — that  there  may  come  a  time,  dear  Edith,  when  I  shall  see  an 
arm,  not  my  own,  about  your  waist,  and  the  eyes  that  would  look  on  no  prospect  If  you  were 
not  a  part  of  it,  may  be  doomed  to  that  fearfullest  blight  of  beholding  your  lips  smiling  and 
pressed  beneath  the  lips  of  another?** 

"  Never,  no,  never,  Ralph  ;  speak  no  more,  I  beseech  you,  in  such  language.  You  do  me 
wrong  in  this— I  have  not  thought  of  this— I  shall  not  think  of  it— I  will  be  yours,  and  yours 
only,  Ralph— yours  only  as  you  have  ever  known  me.M 

She  spoke  with  a  sweet  and  life-giving  energy;  her  head  from  which  the  light  brown  hair 
streamed  down  in  profuse  volumes,  was  settled  upon  his  shoulder— his  arms  encircled  her 
waist,  and  his  lips  rested  passionately  upon  her  burning  cheek,  when  a  third  party  entered 
the  room  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Colleton. 

.    4 
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"  Yon  have  done  wrong  and  •honld  ber«ted,  sir;— 
Look  to  it,  for  the  punishment's  at  hand 
When  you  do  err  again.*' 

"  He  suaJl  not  bear  it  thna  to  loftily— 
He  is  no  lord  of  mine— 1  am  no  slave, 
To  wait  and  watch  bis  nod,  to  bend  the  knee. 
And  bide  reproof,  nnd  seek  applause  from  him, 
And  fetch  and  carry  in  his  service  thus !" 

The  glance  of  Colonel  Colleton  indicated  no  small  astonishment.  He  was  now  for  the  first 
time  made  conscious  of  the  rapid  progress  of  events,  and  the  effects  which  a  few  comprehensive 
years  *  had  had  upon  his  household.  His  daughter,  at  that  moment,  seemed  much  taller  than 
he  had  ever  before  seen  her ;  and  as  with  a  stern  expression  his  eye  settled  upon  the  fine  and 
speaking  features  of  Ralph,  the  youth  certainly  grew  more  than  ever  erect.  There  was 
something  in  the  glance  of  his  uncle  which  pleased  him  not ;  and,  proudly  sensitive,  his  soul 
rose  in  arms  at  the  thought  that  his  relative  was  desirous  of  assuming  a  new  position  of 
relationship  to  which  he  felt  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  yield  assent  The  countenance 
of  Edith  was  full  of  a  certain  consciousness,  than  which,  at  such  a  period,  no  expression  could 
be  more  sweetly  natural.  Still,  the  look  of  her  father,  as,  without  advancing,  he  stood  at  the 
entrance,  with  fixed  eye  scanning  the  young  offenders,  bad  little  of  encouragement.  Though 
one  who  at  no  time  had  over-much  troubled  himself  with  his  child,  he  had  never  been 
positively  unkind;  at  least,  though  neglectful,  he  had  not  been  stern;  consequently  the 
features  which  he  now  wore  were  somewhat  unwonted.  Struck,  therefore,  by  contrariant 
emotions  into  dumbness,  the  maiden  uttered  no  word  ;  but  in  silence  following  the  direction  01 
his  finger,  she  left  the  presence  of  her  father ;  not,  however,  without  stealing,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  a  gentle  and  rather  confident  glance  at  her  more  assured  lover.  The  departure  of 
Edith  was  the  signal  for  that  issue  for  which  the  two  parties  were  evidently  preparing. 
Colonel  Colleton,  having  mustered  his  storms,  approached  for  the  attack ;  his  looks  were  dark 
and  unpromising ;  his  glances  were  addressed  searchingly  to  the  youth,  who,  somewhat  chafed 
with  their  unusual  expression,  returned  him  look  for  look,  while  his  own  brows  unconsciously 
also  grew  lowering  and  dark.  These  preliminaries  were,  however,  but  the  work  of  a  single 
instant ;  the  colonel  broke  the  silence,  at  last,  by  the  brief  inquiry — "  And  what,  Ralph,  am  I 
to  understand  from  this  ?" 

"  Why,  uncle,  what  should  you  understand,  but  that  Edith  and  myself  have  discovered 
that  we  are  something  more  than  cousins  to  each  other?*' 

"  Indeed !  and  how  long  is  it,  I  pray,  since  you  have  made  this  discovery,  fair  nephew  ?" 
was  the  response,  with  a  dryness  of  phrase  and  manner  nowise  seductive. 

**  Within  the  hour,  sir.  Not  that  we  have  not  always  loved  each  other,  uncle  ;  but  that, 
until  this  moment,  we  had  not  been  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  our  feelings." 

The  youth  replied  with  a  simplicity  the  most  provoking  to  the  colonel,  who,  it  appears,  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  his  disinclination  to  such  a  proceeding  should  have  been  intuitively 
understood. 

u  And  with  what  reason,  sir,  should  you  Buppose  that  I  would  sanction  such  a  passion9 
what,  I  pray  you,  are  your  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  Edith  Colleton  ?"  were  the  haughty 
interrogations. 

"  My  pretensions — the  band  of  Edith  !*'  were  the  involuntary  exclamations  of  the  youth* 
"  Do  1  hear  you  rightly,  sir  ?  let  me  not  misunderstand  you,  uncle." 

**  My  words  are  as  I  have  said  then..  They  are  sufficiently  explicit.  You  need  not  mis- 
understand them.  What,  I  ask,  are  your  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  and  how  is 
it  that  you  have  so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  thus  to  abuse  my  confidence,  stealing  into  the 
affections  of  my  child  ?" 

"  Uncle,  I  have  abused  no  confidence,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  charge  that  would 
dishonour  me.  What  I  have  done  has  been  done  openly,  before  all  eyes,  and  without  resort  to 
cunning  or  contrivance.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  knew  all  this  with* 
out  the  necessity  of  my  speech,  and  even  while  your  lips  spoke  the  contrary." 
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*  Yon  a-e  bold,  Ralph,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  you  are  yet  but  a  mere  boy.  You 
forget  your  years  and  mine." 

"  No,  sir — pardon  me  when  I  so  speak— bat  it  Is  yon  that  have  forgotten  them.  Was  it 
well  to  speak  as  you  have  spoken  ?"  proudly  replied  the  youth. 

"  Ralph,  you  have  forgotten  much,  or  have  yet  to  be  taught  many  things.  You  may  not 
have  violated  confidence,  but—" 

"  1  have  not  violated  confidence !"  was  the  abrupt  and  somewhat  impetuous  response, 
"  and  will  not  have  it  spoken  of  in  that  manner.  It  is  not  true  that  I  have  abused  any  trust, 
and  the  assertion  which  I  make  shall  not  therefore  be  understood  as  a  mere  possibility." 

The  uncle  was  something  astounded  by  the  almost  fierce  manner  of  his  nephew ;  but  the 
only  other  effect  of  this  expression  was  simply,  while  it  diminished  his  own  testiness  of  manner 
in  his  speeches,  to  add  something  to  the  severity  of  their  character.  He  knew  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  his  pride  was  enlisted  in  the  desire  for  its  overthrow. 

"  You  are  yet  to  learn,  Ralph  Colleton,  I  perceive,  the  difference  and  distance  between 
yourself  and  my  daughter.  You  are  but  a  youth  yet— quite  too  young  to  think  of  such  ties 
as  those  of  marriage,  and  to  make  any  lasting  engagement  of  that  nature ;  but  even  were 
this  not  the  case,  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  those  pretensions  which  should  prompt  your  claim 
to  the  hand  of  Edith." 

Had  Colonel  Colleton  been  a  prudent  and  reflective  man—had  he,  indeed,  known  much,  if 
anything,  of  human  nature,  he  would  have  withheld  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence.  He  must 
have  seen  that  its  effect  would  only  irritate  a  spirit  needing  an  emollient  The  reply  was 
instantaneous. 

"  My  pretensions,  Colonel  Colleton  ?  '  You  have  twice  uttered  tnat  word  in  my  ears,  and 
with  reference  to  this  subject— let  me  understand  you.  If  you  would  teach  me  by  this 
sentence  the  immeasurable  individual  superiority  of  Edith  over  myself  in  all  things,  whether 
of  mind,  or  heart,  or  person,  the  lesson  is  gratuitous — I  need  no  teacher  to  this  end.  I  acknow- 
ledge its  truth,  and  none  on  this  point  can  more  perfectly  agree  with  you  than  myself.  But 
if,  looking  beyond  these  particulars,  you  would  have  me  recognise  in  myself  an  inferiority 
marked  and  singular  in  a  fair  comparison  with  other  men —if,  in  short,  you  would  convey  an 
indignity  ;  and— but  you  are  my  father's  brother,  sir  !M  and  the  blood  mounting  to  his  forehead, 
and  his  heart  swelling,  the  youth  turned  proudly  away,  and  rested  his  head  upon  the  mantel. 

"  Not  so,  Ralph ;  you  are  hasty  in  your  thought,  not  less  than  in  its  expression,"  said  his 
uncle,  soothingly.  "  I  meant  not  what  you  think.  But  you  must  be  aware,  nephew,  that  my 
daughter,  not  less  from  the  fortune  which  will  be  exclusively  hers,  and  her  individual  accom- 
plishments, than  from  the  leading  political  station  which  ber  lather  fills,  will  be  enabled  to 
have  a  choice  in  the  adoption  of  a  suitor,  which  this  childish  passion  might  defeat." 

"  Mine  is  no  childish  passion,  sir ;  though  young,  my  mind  is  not  apt  to  vary  in  its  ten- 
dencies ;  and,  unlike  that  of  the  mere  politician,  has  little  of  inconsistency  in  its  predilections 
with  which  to  rebuke  itself.  But  I  understand  you.  You  have  spoken  of  her  fortune,  and 
that  reminds  me  that  I  hud  a  father,  not  less  worthy,  I  am  sure— not  less  generous,  I  feel- 
but  certainly  far  less  prudent  than  hers.     I  understand  you,  sir,  perfectly." 

"  If  you  mean,  Ralph,  by  this  sarcasm,  that  my  considerations  are  those  of  wealth,  you 
mistake  me  much.  The  man  who  seeks  my  daughter  must  not  look  for  a  sacrifice ;  she  must 
win  a  husband  who  has  a  name,  a  high  place ;  who  has  a  standing  in  society.  Your  tutors, 
indeed,  speak  of  you  in  fair  terms ;  but  the  public  voice  is  everything  in  our  country.  When 
you  have  got  through  your  law  studies,  and  made  your  first  speech,  we  will  talk  once  more 
upon  this  subject.'* 

"  And  when  I  have  obtained  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  do  you  say  that  Edltn 
shall  be  mine?* 

"  Nay,  Ralph,  you  again  mistake  me ;  I  only  say  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  consider 
the  matter." 

"  Uncle,  this  will  not  do  for  me.  Either  you  sanction  or  you  do  not.  You  mean  some- 
thing by  that  word  pretensions  which  I  am  yet  to  understand ;  my  name  is  Colleton,  like  your 
own— and— " 

There  was  a  stern  resolve  In  the  countenance  of  the  colonel,  which  spoke  of  something  of 
the  same  temper  with  his  impetuous  nephew,  and  the  cool  and  haughty  sentence  which  fell 
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from  Ms  Hpt  in  reply,  while  arresting  that  of  the  youth,  was  galliot;  to  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
latter,  whom  it  chafed  nearly  into  madness. 

M  Why,  true,  Ralph,  such  is  your  name  indeed ;  and  your  reference  to  this  subject  now 
only  reminds  me  of  the  too  free  use  which  my  brother  made  of  it,  when  he  bestowed  it  upon  a 
woman  so  for  beneath  him  and  his  family  in  all  possible  respects.1' 

44  There  again,  sir,  there  again  I  It  is  my  mother's  poverty  that  pains  you.  She  brought 
my  father  no  dowry.  He  had  nothing  of  that  choice  prudence  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
guide  of  others  of  our  family  in  the  bestowment  of  their  affections.  He  did  not  calculate  the 
value  of  his  wife's  income  before  he  suffered  himself  to  become  enamoured  of  her.  I  see  it, 
sir ;  I  am  not  ignorant." 

"  If  I  speak  with  you  calmly,  Ralph,  it  is  because  you  are  the  indweller  of  my  house,  and 
became  I  have  a  pledge  to  my  brother  in  your  behalf.** 

"  Speak  freely,  sir,  let  not  this  scruple  trouble  you  any  longer.  It  shall  not  trouble  me ; 
and  I  shall  be  careful  to  take  early  occasion  to  release  you  most  effectually  from  all  such 
pledges* 

Colonel  Colleton  proceeded  as  if  the  last  speech  had  not  been  uttered. 

"  Edith  has  a  claim  on  society  which  shall  not  be  sacrificed.  Her  father,  Ralph,  did  not 
descend  to  the  hovel  of  the  miserable  peasant,  choosing  a  wife  from  the  inferior  grade,  who, 
without  education,  and  ignorant  of  all  refinement,  could  only  appear  a  blot  upon  the  station 
to  which  she  had  been  raised.  Her  mother,  sir,  was  not  a  woman  obscure  and  uneducated,  for 
whom  no  parents  could  be  found." 

"  What  means  all  this,  sir?  Speak — relieve  me  at  once,  Colonel  Colleton.  What  know 
yon  of  my  mother  ? " 

"  Nothing — but  quite  as  much  as  your  father  ever  knew.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  found  her 
in  a  hovel,  without  a  name,  and  with  the  silly  romance  of  his  character  through  life,  he  raised 
her  to  a  position  in  society  which  she  could  net**0!  to  his  honour,  and  which,  finally,  working 
upon  his  pride  and  sensibility,  drove  him  into  th6se  extravagances  which  in  the  end  produced 
his  ruin.  I  grant  that  she  loved  him  with  a  most  perfect  devotion,  which  he  too  warmly 
returned  ;  but  what  of  that  ?— she  was  still  his  destroyer." 

Thus  sternly  did  the  colonel  unveil  to  the  eyes  of  Ralph  Colleton  a  portion  of  the  family 
picture  which  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  survey  before. 

Cold  drops  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  now  nerveless  and  unhappy  youth.  He  was  pale, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  for  an  instant ;  but,  suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  rushed  hastily 
from  the  apartment  before  his  uncle  could  interpose  to  prevent  him.  He  heard  not  or  heeded 
not  the  words  of  entreaty  which  caHed  him  back ;  but  proceeding  at  once  to  his  chamber, 
carefully  fastened  the  entrance,  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  couch,  found  relief  from  the 
deep  mental  agony  thus  suddenly  brought  upon  him  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  deriving  his  feelings  in  this  particular  rather  from  the  opinions 
of  society  than  from  any  individual  consciousness  of  debasement,  he  yet  felt  a  sentiment  of 
humiliation  working  in  his  breast  His  mother  he  had  little  known,  but  his  father's  precepts 
and  familiar  conversation  had  impressed  upon  him,  from  his  childhood,  a  feeling  for  her  of 
the  deepest  and  most  unqualified  regard.  This  feeling  was  not  lessened,  though  rebuked,  by 
the  development  so  unnecessarily  and  so  wantonly  conveyed.  It  taught  a  new  lesson  of  dis- 
trust for  his  uncle,  whose  harsh  manner  and  ungenerous  insinuations,  in  the  progress  of  the 
preceding  half-hour,  had  lost  him  not  a  little  of  the  youth's  esteem.  He  felt  that  the  motive 
of  his  informer  was  not  less  unkind  than  was  the  information  painful  and  oppressive ;  and  his 
mind,  now  more  than  ever  excited  and  active  from  this  thought,  went  on  discussing  from  point 
to  point  all  existing  relations,  until  a  stern  resolve  to  leave,  that  very  night,  the  dwelling  of 
one  whose  hospitality  had  been  made  a  matter  of  special  reference,  was  the  only  and  settled 
conclusion  to  which  his  pride  could  possibly  come. 

The  servant  reminded  him  of  the  supper-hour,  but  the  summons  was  utterly  disregarded. 
The  colonel  himself  condescended  to  notify  to  the  stubborn  youth  the  same  important  fact, 
but  with  almost  as  little  effect.  Without  opening  his  door,  he  signified  his  indisposition  to 
tain  in  the  usual  repast,  and  thus  closed  the  conference. 

* 1  meet  him  at  the  table  no  more — not  at  his  table,  at  least,"  was  the  muttered  speech  of 
Ralph,  as  he  heard  the  receding  footsteps  of  his  uncle. 
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•  Ho  had  determined*  though  without  any  distinct  object  in  view,  upon  leaving  the  house  and 
returning  to  Tennessee,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided.  His  excited  spirits  would  suffer  no 
delay,  and  that  very  night  was  the  period  chosen  for  his  departure.  Few  preparations  were 
necessary.  With  a  fine  horse  of  his  own,  the  gift  of  his  father,  he  knew  that  the  course  lay 
open.  The  long  route  he  had  more  than  once  travelled  before ;  and  he  had  no  fears,  though 
be  well  knew  the  desolate  character  of  the  journey,  in  pursuing  it  alone.  Apart  from  this,  he 
loved  adventure  for  its  own  sake.  The  first  lesson  which  his  father  had  taught  hhnt  even  in 
boyhood,  was  that  daring  of  trial  which  alone  can  bring  about  the  most  perfect  manliness. 
With  a  stout  heart  and  limbs  not  less  so,  the  difficulties  before  him  bad  no  thought  in  his 
mind ;  there  was  buoyancy  enough  in  the  excitement  of  his  spirit  at  that  moment  to  give  even 
a  pleasurable  aspect  to  the  difficulties  gathering  before  him. 

At  an  early  hour  he  commenced  the  work  of  preparation  :  he  had  little  trouble  in  this 
respect.  He  studiously  selected  from  his  wardrobe  such  portions  of  it  as  had  been  the  gift  of 
his  uncle,  all  of  which  he  carefully  excluded  from  among  the  contents  of  the  little  portmanteau 
which  readily  comprised  the  residue.  His  travelling-dress  was  quickly  adjusted ;  and  not 
omitting  a  fine  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dirk,  which  may  be  held  in  the  south  and  south. west 
legitimate  companions,  he  found  few  cares  for  other  arrangement.  One  token  alone  of  Edith 
— a  small  miniature  linked  with  his  own,  taken  a  few  seasons  before,  when  both  were  children, 
by  a  strolling  artist — suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  richest  gold,  was  carefully  hung  about  his 
neck.  It  grew  in  value,  to  his  mind,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to  separate — perhaps 
for  ever,  from  its  sweet  original. 

At  midnight,  when  all  was  silent — his  portmanteau  under  his  arm — booted,  spurred,  and 
ready  for  travel — Ralph  descended  to  the  lower  story,  in  which  slept  the  chief  servant  of  the 
house.  C;ssar  was  a  favourite  with  the  youth,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood.     The  worthy  black  was  thunderstruck  with  his  determination. 

''  Ky  !  Mass  Ralph !  how  you  talk  !  what  fsj>*y)U  go  dis  time  o'night  ?  What  for  you  go't  all  ?" 

The  youth  satisfied  him,  in  a  manner  as  evasive  and  brief  as  possible,  and  urged  him  in  the 
preparation  of  his  steed  for  the  journey.  But  the  worthy  negro  absolutely  refused  to  sanction 
the  proceeding  unless  he  were  permitted  to  go  along  with  him.  He  used  not  a  few  strong 
arguments  for  this  purpose. 

"  And  what  we  all  for  do  here,  when  you  leff?  'speck  ebbery  ting  be  dull,  wuss  nor  ditch- 
water.  No  more  fun— no  more  shuffle- foot.  Old  masser  no  lika  de  fiddle,  and  nebber  hab 
party  and  jollication  like  udder  people.  Don't  tink  I  can  stay  here,  Moss  Ralph,  after  you 
gone ;  'spose  you  no  'jection  I  go  'long  wid  you  ?  You  leff  mc  I  take  de  swamp,  sure  as  a  gun." 

"  No,  Caesar,  you  are  not  mine — you  belong  to  your  young  mistress.  You  must  stay  and 
wait  upon  her." 

"  Ha !"  was  the  quick  response  of  the  black,  with  a  significant  smirk  upon  his  lip,  and 
with  a  cunning  emphasis—4*  enty  I  see — what  for  I  hab  eye  if  I  not  see  wid  em  ?  I  'speck 
young  misses  hab  no  'jection  for  go  too — eh,  Mass  Ralph  !  all  you  hab  for  do  is  for  ax  cm  !" 

The  eye  of  the  youth  danced  with  a  playful  light,  as  if  a  new  thought,  and  not  a  disagree- 
Abie  one,  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  his  brain  ;  but  the  expression  lasted  but  for  an  instant. 
He  over-ruled  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  sturdy  black,  who,  at  length,  with  a  manner  the 
most  desponding,  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  the  required  duty.  A  few  moments  sufficed, 
and  with  a  single  look  to  the  window  of  his  mistress,  which  spoke  unseen  volumes  of  love, 
leaving  an  explanatory  letter  for  the  perusal  of  father  and  daughter,  though  addressed  only 
to  the  latter — he  gave  the  rough  hand  of  his  sable  friend  a  cordial  pressure,  and  was  soon  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  thickly-spreading  foliage  of  the  long  avenue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  youth,  whose  escape,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  we  have  already 
narrated,  and  Ralph  Colleton  of  the  present,  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

He  had  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  excitation  of  feelings  strictly  natural ;  but 
which,  subtracting  from  the  strong  common  sense  belonging  to  his  character,  had  led  him  pre- 
maturely into  an  adventure,  having  no  distinct  purposes,  and  promising  largely  of  difficulty. 
What  were  his  thoughts  of  the  future,  what  his  designs,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  His 
character  was  of  a  firm  and  independent  kind;  and  the  probability  is,  that  looking  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  in  the  study  of  which  noble  science  his  mind  had  been  for  some  time  occupied, 
he  bad  contemplated  it3  future  practice  in  those  portions  of  Tennessee  in  which   bis  f&Jther 
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had  been  known,  and  where  he  himself  bid  passed  sundry  very  pleasant  years  of  his  own  life. 
With  economy,  a  moderate  talent,,  and  habits  of  industry,  he  was  well  aware  that,  in  those 
regions,  the  means  of  life  are  with  little  difficulty  attainable  by  those  who  are  worthy  and  will 
adventure.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  wayfarer,  whom  we  have  left  in  that  wildest  region  of 
the  then  little  settled  state  of  Georgia— doubly  wild,  as  forming  the  debateable  land  between 
the  savage  ana  the  civilized— partaking  of  the  ferocity  of  the  one,  with  the  skill,  cunning,  and 
cupidity  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER   V. 

"  Tie  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look— 
The  bird  sing*  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  Nature  smiles  not  oft,  as  is  her  wont — 
But,  cheerly— man  in  there." 

At  first,  not  altogether  insensible  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  our  traveller,  for  a  few  moments, 

remained  conscious  of  his  peril ;  and  a  renewed  exercise  of  the  mental  energies  brought  about* 

and  for  a  little  while  sustained,  an  increased  consciousness,  which  perhaps  rather  added  to  his 

pain.     It  taught  him  his  own  weakness,  when  he  strove  vainly  to  support  himself  against  the 

tree  to  which  he  had  crawled ;  and  in  despair,  the  acuteness  of  which  was  only  relieved  by  the 

friendly  stupor,  arising  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  came  to  his  aid,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 

muttering  a  brief  sentence,  which  might  have  been  a  prayer,  be  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

But  he  was  not  thus  destined  to  perish.  He  had  not  lain  many  minutes  in  this  situation, 
when  the  tones  of  a  strong  voice  rang  through  the  forest.  There  was  a  whoop  and  halloo,  and 
then  a  catch  of  song,  and  then  a  shrill  whistle,  all  strangely  mingled  together,  finally  settling 
down  into  a  rude  strain,  which,  coming  from  stentorian  lungs,  found  a  ready  echo  in  every 
jutting  rock  and  space  of  wood  for  a  mile  round.  The  musician  went  on  merrily  from  verse 
to  verse  of  his  forest  minstrelsy  as  he  continued  to  approach  ;  describing  in  his  strain,  with  a 
ready  ballad  facility,  the  numberless  associations  of  pleasure  in  the  life  of  a  woodman.  Un- 
couthly,  and  in  a  style  partaking  rather  more  of  the  savage  than  the  civilized  taste  and  temper, 
it  enumerated  the  distinct  features  of  each  mode  of  life  with  much  ingenuity  *  and,  in  stanzas 
smartly  epigrammatic,  did  not  hesitate  to  decide,  as  we  may  readily  imagine,  by  assigning  the 
preference  to  the  former. 

As  the  new  comer  approached  the  spot  where  lay  the  form  of  our  elder  acquaintance,  there 
was  still  a  partial  though  dim  light  over  the  forest  The  twilight  was  richly  clear,  and  there 
were  some  faint  yellow  lines  of  the  sun's  lost  glances  lingering  still,  as  if  reluctant  to  depart, 
on  the  remote  horizon.  The  moon,  too,  in  the  opposite  sky,  about  to  come  forth,  had  sent 
before  her  some  few  faint  harbingers  of  her  approach ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  sturdy 
woodman,  who  now  appears,  to  discern  the  body  of  our  traveller,  lying  as  in  part  it  did,  directly 
in  the  path.  A  few  paces  farther  on  stood  his  steed,  cropping  the  young  gross,  and  occasion- 
ally, with  uplifted  head,  looking  round  with  something  like  human  wonderment,  for  the 
exercise  of  that  superiority  which  heretofore  had  him  in  charge.  At  the  approach  of  the 
stranger  he  did  not  start,  but  seeming  conscious  of  some  change  for  the  better  in  his  own 
prospects,  he  fell  again  to  work  upon  the  herbage,  as  if  no  interruption  hod  occurred  to  hb 
repast. 

The  song  of  the  woodman  ceased  as  he  discovered  the  body.  With  an  exclamation,  he 
stooped  down  to  examine  it,  and  bis  hands  were  suffused  with  the  blood  which  had  found  its 
way  through  the  garments.  He  saw  that  life  was  not  extinct,  and  readily  understanding  the 
stupor  as  the  consequence  of  loss  of  blood,  rather  than  of  vital  injury,  he  paused  a  few  moments 
as  in  seeming  meditation,  then  turning  from  the  master  to  his  unreluctant  steed,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  back,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  In  an  hour  he  returned.  He  brought 
with  him  a  waggon  and  team,  such  as  all  farmers  possess  in  that  region,  and  lifting  the 
inanimate  form  into  the  rude  vehicle,  with  a  tender  caution  that  indicated  a  true  humanity, 
walking  slowly  beside  the  horses,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  such  obstructions  in  the  road  as 
by  disordering  the  motion  would  have  given  pain  to  the  sufferer,  he  carried  him  safely, 
and  after  the  delay  of  a  few  hours,  into  the  frontier,  and  then  almost  unknown  village  of 
Chestatee. 

It  was  well  for  the  youth  that  he  had  fallen  into  such  hands.  There  were  few  persons  in 
that  part  of  the  world  like  Mark  Forrester.     A  better  heart,  &  trot*  tawraci&ta  ^\£\\^fcw&. 
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not ;  and  fa  spite  of  an  erring  and  »  neglected  education— of  evA  associations,  tad  sometimes 
evil  pursuits— he  wai  etfU  a  worthy  tpecftmea  of  manhood.  Wo  may  as  well  here  describe 
him,  as  he  appears  to  us ;  for  at  this  period  the  youth  was  stll  Insensible,  unconscious  of  Ins 
deliverance  as  he  was  of  his  deliverer. 

Mark  Forrester  was  a  stout,  strongly-bnUt,  yet  active  person,  some  six  feet  injheight,  square 
and  broad-shouldered— exhibiting  an  outline,  wanting,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  more  rounded 
and  taking  graces  of  form  and  figure,  yet  at  the  same  time  far  from  any  indication  of  sym- 
metrical deficiency.  There  was  also  not  a  little  of  ease  and  agility,  together  with  a  rude 
gracefulness  in  his  action,  the  result  less  of  the  well-combined  organisation  of  his  animal  man, 
than  of  the  hardy  habits  of  his  woodland  course  of  We,  His  appearance  was  youthful,  and  the 
passing  glance  would  perhaps  have  rated  hint  at  little  more  than  six  or  seven-and-twenty. 
His  broad  full  chest  heaving  strongly  with  a  consciousness  of  might,  together  with  the 
generally  athletic  muscularity  of  ins  whole  person,  indicated  correctly  the  possession  of 
prodigious  strength.  His  face  was  finely  southern — it  wanted  the  calculating  lines  of  cunning, 
that  false  presentiment  of  wisdom,  fatal  to  honesty,  which  so  many,  mistaking  for  the  true 
object,  fall  down  and  worship.  His  features  were  frank  and  fearless — moderately  intelligent 
and  well-marked— the  tout  ensemble  indicating  an  active  vitality,  strong,  and  usually  just 
feelings,  and  a  good-natured  familiarity  of  character,  which  enlisted  confidence,  and  seemed 
likely  to  acknowledge  few  restraints  of  merely  conventional  creation.  Nor,  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  did  the  outward  falsely  interpret  the  inward  man.  With  the  possession  of  a 
giant's  powers,  he  was  seldom  so  far  borne  forward  by  his  impulses,  whether  of  pride  or  passion, 
as  to  permit  of  their  wanton  or  improper  use.  His  eye,  too,  had  a  not  unpleasing  twinkle, 
promising  more  of  good  fellowship  and  a  heart  at  ease  than  may  well  consort  with  a  less 
jaundiced  or  distempered  spirit  His  garb  indicated  in  part,  and  was  well  adapted  to,  the 
pursuits  of  the  hunter  and  the  labours  of  the  woodman;  we  couple  these  employments 
together,  for  in  the  wildernesses  of  North  America,  the  dense  forests,  and  broad  prairies,  they 
are  utterly  inseparable.  In  a  belt,  made  of  buckskin,  which  encircled  his  middle,  was  stuck, 
in  a  sheath  of  the  same  material,  a  small  axe,  such  as,  among  the  Indians,  was  well  known  to 
the  early  settlers  as  a  deadly  implement  of  war.  The  head  of  this  instrument,  or  that  portion 
of  it  opposite  the  blade,  and  made  in  weight  to  correspond  with  and  balance  the  latter,  when 
hurled  from  the  baud,  was  a  pick  of  solid  steeel,  narrowing  down  to  a  point,  and  calculated, 
with  a  like  blow,  to  prove  even  more  fatal,  as  a  weapon  in  conflict,  than  the  more  legitimate 
member  to  which  it  was  appended.  A  thong  of  ox- hide,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  supported 
easily  a  light  rifle  of  the  choicest  bore ;  for  there  are  few  matters  indeed  upon  which  the 
wayfarer  in  the  southern  wilds  exercises  a  nieer  and  more  discriminating  taste  than  in  the 
selection  of  a  companion,  in  a  pursuit  like  his,  of  the  very  last  importance ;  and  which,  in 
time,  he  learns  to  love  with  a  passion  almost  comparable  to  the  love  of  woman.  The  dress  of 
the  woodman  was  composed  of  a  coarse  grey  stuff,  of  a  make  sufficiently  outri  to  the  eye 
taught  in  the  nice  sinuosities  of  the  city  fashions,  but  which,  fitting  hhn  snugly,  served  to  set 
off  his  robust  and  well  made  person  to  the  utmost  advantage.  A  cap  of  the  fox-skin,  of 
domestic  manufacture,  the  tail  of  which,  studiously  preserved,  obviated  any  necessity  for  a 
foreign  tassel,  rested  slightly  upon  his  head,  giving  an  unique  finish  to  his  appearance,  which 
a  fashionable  hat  would  never  have  supplied,  ft  accorded  happily  with  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  his  condition,  and  the  forest  employ  which  he  so  rigorously  pursued.  Such, 
to  the  eye,  was  the  personage,  who,  so  fortunately  for  our  hero,  plied  his  craft  in  that  fearful 
region ;  and  who,  stumbling  upon  his  insensible  form  at  nightfall,  as  already  narrated,  carefully 
conveyed  him  to  his  own  lodgings  at  the  village  Inn  of  Chestatee. 

The  town  of  Chestatee — for  such  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of  the  time  and  country — may 
well  deserve  some  little  description ;  not  for  its  own  sake  and  intrinsic  importance,  but  because 
it  will  be  found  to  resemble  some  ten  out  of  every  dozen  of  the  country  towns  in  all  the 
corresponding  region.  It  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  dwellings,  chiefly  of  log  construction  ; 
not,  however,  so  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  one  another  as  to  give  any  very  decided  air  of 
regularity  and  order  to  their  appearance.  As  usual,  in  aH  the  interior  settlements  of  the  south 
and  west,  wherever  an  eligible  situation  presented  itself,  the  squatter  laid  the  foundation  logs  of 
his  dwelling,  and  proceeded  to  Hs  erection.  No  public  squares,  and  streets  laid  out  by  line  ana 
Ttdoy  marked  the  conventional  progress  of  an  orderly  and  methodical  society ;  but  regarding  in^hV* 
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vidua!  csnvooicDoe  as  the  very  m  pirn  snW  in  arrangements  of  thia  nature,  they  took  utile 
note  of  any  other,  and  to  thorn  loot  iofrportant,  matters.  They  built  whore  the  land  rose  into 
a  ridge  of  lnodarato  and  gradual  elevation,  oommaadiaf  a  long  roach  of  prospect— where  a 
good  spring  threw  oat  its  crystal  waters,  jetting,  in  winter  and  summer  alike,  from  the  hill. 
aide  or  the  rook ;  or,  in  he  absence,  where  a  lair  branch,  trickling  over  a  bed  of  small  and 
yellow  pebbles,  kept  up  a  perpetually  clear  and  undisainishing  current— where  the  groves  were 
thick  and  umbrageous ;  and  lastly,  but  not  less  important  than  either,  where  agues  and  fevers 
came  not,  bringing  clouds  over  the  warm  sunshine,  and  taking  all  the  hue,  and  beauty,  and 
odour  from  the  flower.  These  oonsideraiione  were  at  all  times  the  most  important  to  the 
settler  when  once  the  place  of  bis  abode  was  fairly  determined  upon ;  and  with  these  advan- 
tages at  large,  the  company  of  squatters,  of  whom  our  hero's  aquaintance,  Mark  Forrester, 
made  one,  and  one  by  no  means  the  least  important  among  them,  had  regularly,  for  the 
purposes  of  gold-digging,  colonised  the  little  boundary  into  which,  in  company  with  the 
leader,  we  have  now  ventured  to  penetrate. 

Preliminary  to  any  farther  advance  in  our  narrative,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  say,  that, 
as  might  easily  be  imagined,  the  various  adventurers  of  which  this  wild  congregation  was  made 
up  were  impelled  to  their  present  common  centre  by  motives  and  influences  as  contrariant 
and  mat) fold  as  the  differing  features  of  their  several  countenances.  They  came,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  many  of  them  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
world;  oddly  and  confusedly  jumbled  together,  the  very  olla  podrida  of  moral  and  mental  com* 
Hnation.  '  They  were  chiefly  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  operations  of  human  trade  and 
labour  had  proved  tedious  or  unproductive— with  whom  the  toils,  aims,  and  impulses  of 
society  were  deficient  of  interest,  or  upon  whom  an  inordinate  desire  of  a  sudden  to  acquire 
wealth  had  exercised  a  sufficiently  active  influence  to  impel  to  the  novel  employment  of  gold- 
finding  or  rather  gold-seeking,  for  it  was  not  always  that  the  search  was  successful — the  very 
name  of  such  a  pursuit  carrying  with  it  to  the  bosoms  of  many  no  small  degree  of  charm  and 
persuasion.  To  these,  a  wholesome  assortment  of  other  descriptions  may  be  added,  of  cha- 
racter and  caste  such  as  will  bo  found  ordinarily  to  compose  the  frontier  and  outskirts  of 
oiyflirarinn,  as  rejected  by  the  wholesome  current,  and  driven,  like  the  refuse  and  the  scum  of 
the  waters,  in  confused  stagnation  to  their  banks  and  margin.  Here,  alike,  came  the  spend- 
thrift and  the  indolent,  the  dreamer  and  the  outlaw,  congregating,  though  guided  by  varying 
and  contradictory  impulses,  in  the  formation  of  a  common  caste,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  like 
object  some  with  a  view  to  profit  and  gain ;  others,  simply  from  no  alternative  being  left 
them,  and  that  of  gokUseeking,  with  a  better  sense  than  their  neighbours,  being  in  their  own 
contemplation  truly  a  dormer  resort.  The  reader  can  better  conceive  than  we  describe  the 
sort  or  rather  the  sorts  of  people,  passions,  and  pursuits,  herding  thus  confusedly  together,  and 
with  the  various  objects  of  which  we  speak.  Others,  indeed,  came  into  the  society,  like  the 
rude  but  honest  woodman  to  whom  we  have  already  afforded  the  civility  of  an  introduction, 
almost  purely  from  a  spirit  of  adventure,  that,  growing  impatient  of  the  confined  boundaries 
of  its  birth-place,  longed  to  tread  new  forests,  and  contend  with  new  enemies  among  its 
recesses.  A  spirit,  we  may  add  the  same,  or  not  materially  differing  with  that  which,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  human  history,  though  in  a  condition  of  society  not  dissimilar,  begot  the 
practices  denominated  by  a  most  licentious  courtesy  those  of  chivalry.  But,  of  whatever 
stuff  the  moral  of  this  people  may  have  been  made  up,  it  is  not  lew  certain  than  natural  that 
the  mixture  was  incoherent—the  parts  had  not  yet  entirely  coalesced  together.  Though 
ostensibly  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  interest  and  craft,  they  had  anything  but  a  like  fortune, 
and  the  degree  of  concert  and  harmony  which  subsisted  between  them  was  but  shadowy  and 
partial.  A  mam  so  heterogeneous  in  its  origin  and  tendency  might  not  so  readily  amalgamate* 
•Strife,  discontent,  and  contention  were  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  labourers  at  the  same  in* 
etmment,  mutually  depending  on  each  other,  not  uncommonly  came  to  blows  over  it.  The 
successes  of  any  one  individual — for,  as  yet,  their  labours  were  unregulated  by  arrangement, 
and  each  worked  on  his  own  score— -procured  for  him  the  hate  and  envy  of  some  of  the 
company,  while  it  aroused  the  ill-disguised  dissatisfaction  of  all ;  and  nothing  was  of  more 
roaiiasii  occurrence  than,  when  striking  upon  a  fruitful  and  productive  section,  even  among 
those  interested  in  the  discovery,  to  find  it  a  disputed  dominion.  Co-partners  no  lon«ss\  a> 
dtafea  «f  the  spoils,  when  aooummaied,  was  usually  t«nmus**AV|  %»tm«rX  \n.\fcw**\ 
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the  bold  spirit  and  the  strong  hind,  in  this  way,  not  uncommonly  acquired  the  ahare  for 
which  it  was  too  indolent  to  toil  in  the  manner  of  its  companions.  The  issue  of  these 
conflicts,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  sometimes  wounds  and  bloodshed,  and  occasionally  death ; 
the  field,  we  need  scarcely  add,  since  this  is  the  history  of  all  usurpation,  remaining,  in 
every  such  case,  in  possession  of  the  party  proving  itself  most  strong  or  courageous.  Nor 
need  this  history  surprise— it  is  history,  veracious  and  sober  history  of  a  period  still 
within  recollection,  and  of  events  of  almost  recent  occurrence*  The  wild  condition  of  the 
country — the  absence  of  all  civil  authority,  and  almost  of  laws,  certainly  of  officers  suffi- 
ciently daring  to  undertake  their  honest  administration,  and  shrinking  from  the  risk  of 
incurring  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  vengeance  of  those,  who,  though  dis- 
agreeing among  themselves,  at  all  times  made  common  cause  against  the  ministers  of  justice 
as  against  a  common  enemy,  may  readily  account  for  the  frequency  and  impunity  with 
which  these  desperate  men  committed  crime,  and  defied  its  consequences. 

But  we  are  now  fairly  in  the  centre  of  the  village — a  fact  of  which,  in  the  case  of  most 
southern  and  western  villages,  it  is  necessary  distinctly,  and  in  so  many  words,  to  apprise 
the  traveller.  In  those  parts,  the  scale  by  which  towns  are  laid  out  is  always  magnificent. 
The  founders  seem  to  have  calculated  usually  upon  a  population  of  millions,  and  upon  spots 
and  sporting  grounds  measureable  by  the  Olympic  coursers,  and  the  ancient  fields  of  combat, 
when  scythes,  trad  elephants,  and  chariots  make  the  warriors,  and  the  confused  cries  of  a 
yelping  multitude  composed  the  conflict  itself.  There  was  no  want  of  room,  no  risk  of 
narrow  streets  and  pavements,  no  deficiency  of  area  in  the  formation  of  public  squares. 
The  houses  scattered  around  the  traveller,  dotting  at  long  and  unfirequent  intervals  the 
ragged  wood  which  enveloped  them,  left  few  stirring  apprehensions  of  their  firing  one 
another.  The  forest,  where  the  land  was  not  actually  built  upon,  stood  up  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  undishonoured  by  the  axe.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  settlement  at  the  period 
when  our  hero  so  unconsciously  entered  it.  It  was  night,  and  the  lamps  of  the  village  were 
all  in  full  blaze,  illuminating,  with  an  effect  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive,  the  fifty 
paces  immediately  encircling  them.  Each  dwelling  boasted  of  this  auxiliar  and  attraction ; 
and  in  this  particular,  but  few  cities  afford  so  abundantly  the  materials  for  a  blaze  as  our 
country  villages.  Two  or  more  slight  posts  ore  erected,  at  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  in  front  of  the  building  ;  a  broad  scaffold,  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose,  is  placed 
upon  them,  on  which  a  thick  coat  of  clay  is  plastered ;  at  evening,  a  pile  is  built  upon  this 
of  dry  timber  and  the  rich  pine  which  overruns  and  mainly  marks  the  forests  of  the  south. 
These  piles,  in  a  blaze,  serve  the  nightly  strollers  of  the  settlement  as  guides  and  beacons, 
and,  with  their  aid,  our  hero,  safely  driven  by  Forrester,  wound  his  way  into  the  little  village 
of  Chestatee. 

Forming  a  square  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  a  cluster  of  four  huge  fabrics  in  some 
sort  sustained  the  pretensions  of  the  settlement  to  this  epithet  This  ostentatious  collection, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  appeared  placed  there  rather  for  show  than  service,  con- 
sisted of  the  court-house,  the  jail,  the  tavern,  and  the  shop  of  the  blacksmith the  two  last- 
mentioned  being  at  all  times  the  very  first  in  course  of  erection,  and  the- essential  nucleus  in 
the  formation  of  the  southern  and  western  settlement  The  court-house,  and  its  apt  corol- 
lary, the  jail,  standing  directly  opposite  and  fronting  each  other,  carried  in  their  faces  a 
family  outline  of  sympathetic  and  sober  gravity.  There  had  been  some  effort  at  pretension 
and  dignity  in  their  construction,  both  being  unnecessarily  and  cumbrously  large,  awkward, 
and  unwieldy  ;  and,  occupying,  as  they  did,  the  only  portion  of  the  village  which  had  been 
stripped  of  its  forest  covering  bore  an  aspect  of  mutual  and  ludicrous  wildness  and  vacancy. 
They  had  both  been  built  upon  a  like  plan  and  equal  scale ;  and  the  only  difference  existing 
between  them,  but  one  that  was  immediately  perceptible  to  the  eye,  was  the  superfluous 
abundance  of  windows  in  the  former,  and  the  deplorable  deficiency  in  this  particular  which 
characterized  the  latter.  A  moral  agency  had  most  probably  prompted  the  architect  to  the 
distinction  here  hit  upon,  and  he  felt,  doubtless,  in  admitting  free  access  to  the  light  in  the 
house  of  justice,  and  in  excluding  it  almost  entirely  from  that  of  punishment  that  he  had 
recognised  the  proprieties  of  a  most  excellent  taste  and  true  judgment.  These  apertures, 
clumsily  wrought  in  the  logs  of  which  the  buildings  were  made,  added  still  more  to  their 
generally  uncouth  appearance.     There  was  yet,  however,  another  marked  difference  between 
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the  conrt-house  and  jail,  which  we  should  not  omit  to  notice.  The  former  had  the  adrahtage 
of  its  neighbour  and  ally  in  being;  furnonnted  by  a  small  tower  or  cupola,  in  which  a  bell  of 
moderate  size  hung  suspended,  permitted  to  speak  only  on  such  important  occasions  as  the 
opening  of  court,  Sabbath  service,  and  the  respective  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  building,  thus  distinguished  above 
its  fellows,  served  also  all  the  purposes  of  a  place  of  worship,  whenever  some  wandering 
preacher  found  his  way  to  the  settlement,  an  occurrence,  at  the  time  we  write,  of  most 
occasional  character.  To  each  of  the  four  vast  walls  of  the  jail,  in  a  taste  certainly  not 
bad,  if  we  consider  the  design  and  character  of  the  fabric,  but  a  single  window  was  allowed 
— that  too  of  the  very  smallest  description  for  human  uses,  and  crossed  at  right  angles  with 
rude  and  slender  bars  of  iron,  the  choicest  specimens  of  workmanship  from  the  neighbouring 
jmithy.  The  distance  between  each  of  these  four  equally  important  buildings  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  if  we  are  required  to  make  the  scale  for  our  estimate  that  of  the 
cramped  and  diminished  limits  accorded  to  like  matters  in  cities,  where  men  and  women 
appear  to  increase  in  due  proportion  as  the  held  lessens  upon  which  they  must  encounter  in 
the  great  struggle  for  existence.  Though  neighbours  in  every  substantial  respect,  the  four 
fabrics  were  most  uncharitably  remote,  and  stood  frowning  coldly  and  gloomily  over  and 
against  one  another,  scarcely  relieved  of  the  cheerless  and  sombre  character  of  their  rough 
outsides,  even  when  thus  brightly  illuminated  by  the  glare  thrown  upon  them  by  the  several 
blazes,  flashing  out  upon  the  scene  they  were  approaching,  from  the  twin  lamps,  advanced 
some  twenty  paces  from,  and  in  front  of,  the  tavern,  through  whose  wide  and  unsasbed 
windows  an  additional  lustre,  as  of  many  lights,  gave  cheering  indications  of  life  and  good 
Jodgingf  within.  At  a  point  equidistant  from,  and  forming  one  of  the  angles  of  the  same 
square  with  each  of  these,  the  broader  glare  from  the  smith's  furnace  streamed  in  bright 
lines  across  the  plain  between,  pouring  through  the  unclayed  logs  of  the  hovel,  in  which,  at 
his  craft,  the  industrious  proprietor  was  even  then  busily  employed.  Occasionally  the  sjiarp 
click  of  his  hammer,  ringing  upon  and  rebounding  from  his  anvil,  and  a  full  blast  from  his 
capacious  bellows,  indicated  the  busy  animation,  if  not  the  sweet  concert,  the  habitual  cheer- 
fulness and  charm,  of  a  more  civilized  and  better  regulated  society. 

Nor  was  the  smith,  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  the  only  noisy  member  of  the  little 
village.  The  more  pretending  establishment,  to  which  we  are  rapidly  approaching,  threw  out 
its  clamours,  and  the  din  of  many  voices  gathered  upon  the  breeze  in  most  wild  and  inco- 
herent confusion.  Deep  bursts  of  laughter,  and  the  broken  stanza  of  an  occasional  catch, 
roared  out  at  intervals,  promised  something  of  relief  to  the  dull  mood  ;  while,  as  the  sounds 
grew  tr.ore  distinct,  the  quick  ear  of  Forrester  was  enabled  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  the 
several  revellers.  But  even  Forrester  was  not  at  a  little  loss,  seemingly,  to  account  for  the 
rather  extravagant  degree  of  their  hilarity.  He  knew  how  slight  were  the  links  of  fellowship 
between  the  gold-diggers  generally,  and  felt  satisfied  that  some  unwonted  occasion  must  have 
arisen  for  the  uproar.  A  nearer  approach  soon  informed  him  of  the  mystery;  but  all 
further  speculations  of  his  own  were  arrested  by  a  deep  groan  and  an  impatient  movement 
in  the  bottom  of  his  waggon.  Forgetting  all  other  matters,  he  procured  assistance,  and 
avoiding  the  chief  entrance  to  the  inn,  carried  our  wounded  traveller  to  a  quiet  couch  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  building,  then  set  off  at  once  in  search  of  the  self-constituted  surgeon  of 
that  insulated  region. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R  VI. 

Did  yen  ever,  ever,  ever,  in  your  life  ride  a  railt— 

Such  a  deal  of  pleasure's  in  it  that  1  wonder  you  refute: 

Yon  are  perch'd  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  never  fail. 

In  spite  of  all  your  pleading,  sir,  to  chunk  yon  where  they  ehoote.  » 

What  though  a  group  of  brambles  present  their  thorny  faces 

They  do  not  watt  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the  situation, 

But  down  yon  go  and  test  awhile  those  penetrating  plaees, 

Nor  scramble  out  until  you  give  a  cry  of  approbation. 

Ho  !  for  die  ride,  the  pleasant  ride,  the  rido  upon  a  rail. 

The  pedlar's  worthy  of  his  pay.  so  give  him  bis  regale— 

The  »eren  sided  pine  rail,  the  pleamnt  hed  of  briar. 

The  little  touch  et  Lynch 'a  law,  with  a  dipping  in  the  mire.— Soiro  or  tbk  Rioulatoei. 

Thi  leech  was  soon  procured,  and  a  few  moments  of  examination  showed  tVv&  '*w*&&a  <a 
Ralph  Colleton  to  be  easilr  medicable.     The  loss  of  Wood  aAotvt  YusA  Yren  Vta  row*  <&  \Sa> 
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stupor,  and  the  moderate  skill  of  our  country  surgeon  sufficed  to  put  the  mind  of  Forrester  tt 
rest  upon. the' subject  of  his  charge.  The  hurts  of  the  youth  were  quickly  dressed,  and 
returning  consciousness  soon  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  communicative  character  of  hit 
burly  friend.  Prevented  from  speech  himself,  he  was  contented  to  receive  from  the  woodmaa 
a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  his  discovery  and  his  present  whereabouts.  From  this  point 
the  transition  was  quite  natural  to  the  subject  of  the  uproarious  mirth  going  on  in  the  apart- 
ments below,  the  cause  of  which  the  woodman  gave  in  the  following  characteristic  language. 
— "  Why,  you  must  know,  'squire,  that  the  regulators  have  made  out  to  catch  a  certain  Yankee 
pedlar— one  Jarcd  Bunco ;  and  you  must  know,  'squire,  a  more  cunning  and  presompttofjs 
rapscallion  don't  come  from  all  Connecticut.  They  caught  the  critter  not  an  hour  ago,  and 
they'll  hammer  him  into  another  guess  sort  of  machinery  Yore  he  gets  through  their  hands ; 
though  I'm  very  much  afeared  all  that  will  be  of  little  service  ;  for,  you  know,  as  the  old  peo- 
ple say, '  what's  bred  in  the  bone  wont  come  out  of  the  flesh.'  May  be  he  font  a  great  scamp. 
You  can't  measure  his  rascality,  'squire,  if  you  was  to  try.  Why,  he  can  walk  through  your 
pockets,  and  the  money  will  naturally  cleave  to  him  as  If  he  were  all  wax.  His  very  looks 
stand  for  dollars  and  cents.     Ah,  but  he's  a  raal  one.     He  does  come  over  the  old  folks  so 

with  his  tin  wares his  coffee-pots  and  kettles,  put  together  with  soft  solder — and  there's  no 

standing  his  blarney.  He  can  cheat  you  out  of  your  eyes,  and  you  won't  know  about  it  thl 
jf  8  all  done,  and  too  late  to  make  a  fuss.  He's  been  playing  his  tricks  through  the  clearing- 
it's  now  better  than  three  years,  and  somehow  he  always  got  off*;  but  last  year  the  regulators 
swore  for  him,  and  he  cut  dirt,  I  tell  you." 

Who  are  the  regulators  ?M  inqul  ed  the  youth. 

What  1  you  live  in  Georgia,  and  never  heard  tell  of  the  regulators?  Well,  that's  queer 
anyhow.  But  the  regulators  are  just,  simply,  you  see,  our  own  people  who,  every  now  and 
then,  turn  out — now  one  set  and  now  another — and  whenever  a  chap  like  this  same  Jared 
Bunce  goes  about,  living  on  everybody,  and  coming  Yankee  over  everybody,  they  hunt  him 
up  and  pay  off  old  scores.  Sometimes  they  let  him  off  with  a  light  hand,  but  then  you  see  it 
altogether  happens  according  to  his  behaviour.  Sometimes  they  give  him  Lynoh's  Law, 
after  old  Nick  Lynch,  who  invented  it  in  Virginia  y,  long  before  your  time  or  mine.  Sometimes 
they  ride  him  upon  a  rail,  and  then  duck  him  in  a  pond.  It  all  depends,  yon  see,  upon 
the  humour  of  the  regulators." 

M  And  which  of  these  punishments  will  they  inflict  upon  the  Yankee?" 
u  Well,  now,  I  can't  say ;  but  I  take  it,  he  runs  a  chance  of  hitting  hard  agin  all  of 'em. 
They've  got  a  long  score  agin  him.  He's  taken  in  everybody  with  his  notions.  Some  bought 
bis  clocks,  which  went  only  while  the  rogue  was  in  sight,  and  after  that  they  came  to  a  full 
stand.  Some  bought  ready-made  clothes,  which  never  lasted  long  enough  for  soap  and  the 
washerwoman ;  and  there's  old  Jeremiah  Seaborn  that  swears  agin  him  for  a  fusee  he  sold 
little  Jeremiah,  the  son,  that  bursted  into  flinders  the  very  first  fire,  and  tore  the  boy's  hand 
and  arm,  there's  no  telling  how.  I  reckon  he's  in  a  fair  road  for  stumps." 
"  And  will  they  seriously  harm  the  poor  fellow,  and  that  too  without  law  ?" 
The  woodman  turned  more  fully  to  the  youth,  as  if  doubting  the  sincerity,  as  he  certainly 
seemed  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  simplicity,  of  the  question.  "  Harm  him— poor  fellow  1 
I  wonder,  'squire,  that  you  should  speak  so  of  such  a  fellow — a  fellow  that's  got  no  more  soul 
than  my  whip-handle,  and  isn't  half  so  much  to  be  counted  on  in  a  fight.  Why,  he  only  gpes 
about  the  country  to  rob  and  to  defraud  ;  and  ha'nt  spirit  enough,  would  you  believe  it,  either 
to  get  drunk  with  his  friend  or  have  it  out  with  his  enemy.  I  shouldn't  myself  like  to  see  the 
fellow's  throat  cut,  but  I  an't  scrupulous  to  say,  I  see  no  harm  in  his  having  the  benefit  of  a 
few  hickories,  and  a  dip  in  the  horse-pond ;  and  if  you  knew  but  half  as  much  of  his  rogueries 
as  I»  you'd  soon  come  over  to  my  opinion.'' 

Ralph  well  knew  how  perfectly  idle  must  be  any  effort  in  such  an  argument  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  sturdy  woodman,  In  which,  from  repeated  and  extravagant  impositions  of 
the  kind  spoken  of,  the  humble  classes  of  the  south  had  been  taught  but  a  common  spirit.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  with  a  single  remark  upon  the  general  propriety  of  forbearance 
where  the  laws  could  administer  ample  justice.     But  Forrester  had  his  answer  for  this  also. 

"  There,  again,  'squire,  you  are  quite  out    The  laws,  somehow  or  other,  can't  touch  these 

conniving  fellows.    They  run  through  the  country  a  wink  faster  than,  the  sheriff's  deputies* 

aadlaagb  at  all  the  procesie*  you  send  after  them.    So,  you  see,  there's  no  justice,  no  how, 
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natal  you  catch  a  rogue  like  this,  and  wind  up  with  him  for  all  the  gang;  for  they're  all  alike, 
all  of  the  tame  family,  and  it  comes  to  the  tame  thing  in  the  end." 

But  the  volubility  of  Forrester  was  now  suddenly  concluded,  as  be  discovered  in  his  charge 
a  manifestation  of  slumber  so  unequivocal  as  to  lead  him  to  apprehend  that  much  of  his  elo- 
quence had  been  fruitlessly  and  unprofitably  uttered.  Leaving  him,  therefore,  he  descended 
to  the  ball  from  whence  the  merriment  proceeded.  The  pedlar  was  in  truth  in  a  custody  by 
no  means  desirable,  and  the  luckless  Jared  Bunce,  whose  experience  had  been  somewhat  eaten* 
shre  in  difficulties  of  the  like  nature,  now  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  coveted  nothing.  His  prospect  was  indeed  a  dreary  one.  He  was 
dragged  before  judges,  all  of  wbom  had  complaints  to  prefer,  and  injuries  to  redress ;  and  none 
of  whom  were  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  nature  or  the  measure  of  that  punishment  which  was 
to  procure  them  the  desired  atonement  The  company  was  not  so  numerous  as  noisy.  It 
consisted  of  some  fifteen  persons,  villagers  as  well  as  small  planters  in  the  neighbourhood,  all 
of  whom,  having  partaken  ad  libitum  of  the  various  liquors  distributed  freely  about  the  table* 
which,  in  part,  they  surrounded,  had,  in  the  Indian  phrase,  more  voices  than  tongues,  and  were 
sufficiently  aroused  by  their  potations  to  enter  readily  into  any  mischief.  Some  were  smoking 
with  all  the  industrious  perseverance,  though  with  little  of  the  phlegm  and  gravity  of  the  Hol- 
lander ;  others,  at  brief  intervals  of  the  dialogue,  if  that  may  be  considered  such  in  which  all 
parties  were  heard  at  the  same  moment,  shouted  forth  songs  in  honour  of  the  bottle,  and  with 
all  the  fervour  and  ferment  of  Bacchanalian  novitiates ;  and  not  a  few,  congregating  about 
the  immediate  person  of  the  pedlar,  assailed  his  ears  with  threats  sufficiently  pregnant  with 
tangible  illustration  to  make  him  understand  and  acknowledge,  by  repeated  starts  and  wincings, 
the  awkward  and  uncomfortable  predicament  in  which  he  stood.  At  length,  the  various  dis- 
putants for  justice,  finding  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  severally  to  command  tfiat  attention 
to  their  claims  which  they  conceived  they  merited,  resolved  themselves  into  something  like  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  their  controversy  and  the  pedlar's 
late,  In  a  manner  more  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Having  procured  that  atten* 
Uon  which  was  admitted  to  be  the  great  object,  more  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs  than  his 
argument,  one  of  the  company,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  colonel,  spoke  out  for  the 
rest. 

"  I  say,  boys, — *tisn't  of  any  use,  I  reckon,  for  everybody  to  speak  about  what  everybody 
knows.  One  speaker's  quite  enough,  I  take  it,  in  this  here  matter  before  us.  Here's  none 
of  us  that  hs'nt  something  to  say  agin  this  pedlar,  and  the  doings  of  the  grand  scoundrel  in 
and  about  these  parts  for  a  matter  going  on  now  about  three  years.  Why,  everybody  knows 
him,  big  and  little ;  and  his  reputation  is  so  bad  now,  that  the  very  boys  take  his  name  to 
frighten  away  the  crows  with.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  I  take  it,  the  name  of  any  Yankee 
would  be  just  as  good,  for,  of  the  two,  the  crows  take  less  of  our  corn  than  the  Yankees,  and 
are  more  easily  frightened.  Now,  one  person  can  jist  as  well  make  a  plain  statement  as  an- 
other. 1  know,  of  my  own  score,  there's  not  one  of  my  neighbours,  for  ten  miles  round,  that 
cant  tell  all  about  the  rotten  prints  he  put  off  upon  my  old  woman ;  and  I  knows  myself  of 
all  the  tricks  he's  played  at  odd  times,  more  than  a  dozen,  upon  'squire  Nicholls  there,  and 
Tom  Wescott,  and  Bob  Snipes,  and  twenty  others,  and  everybody  knows  them  just  as  well  as 
L  Now,  to  make  up  the  score,  and  square  off  with  the  pedlar,  without  any  fuss  or  (lustration, 
I  move  you  that  Lawyer  Pippin  take  the  chair,  and  judge  in  this  matter ;  for  I  take  it  the  day 
has  come  for  settling  off  accounts,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  be  the  regulators  of 
Bunce,  seeing  that  everybody  agrees  that  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  pestilence,  and  desorves  regulation." 

This  speech  was  highly  approved,  and  chimed  in  admirably  with  all  prejudices.  The 
pedlar  bad  many  misdeeds  to  answer  for,  and  the  voice  that  called  Lawyer  Pippin  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly  was  a  unanimous  one.  The  gentleman  thus  highly 
distinguished  was  a  dapper  and  rather  portly  little  personage,  with  sharp  twinkling  eyes,  a 
ruby  and  remarkable  nose,  a  double  chin,  retreating  forehead,  and  corpulent  cheek.  He 
wore  green  glasses  of  a  dark,  and  a  green  coat  of  a  light,  complexion.  The  lawyer  was  the 
only  member  of  the  profession  living  in  the  village,  had  no  competitor  save  when  the  sitting 
of  the  court  brought  in  one  or  more  from  neighbouring  settlements,  and,  being  thus  circum- 
stanced, without  opposition,  and  the  only  representative  of  bAa  ctah,  V*  ^aa^taawfifc^xs* 
nuinsfj  the  stay  phrase  common  in  that  quarter,  the  "cock  ot  tat  w$u*    V«i  vi*a,  >***- 
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ever,  not  so  much  regarded  by  the  villagers  a  worthy  as  an  able  man.  It  required  not 
much  erudition  to  win  the  credit  of  profundity,  and  the  lawyer  knew  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  learning  among  those  who  had  none.  Like  many  other  gentlemen  of  erudition,  he 
was  grave  to  a  proverb  when  the  occasion  required  it,  and  would  not  have  been  seen  to 
laugh  out  of  the  prescribed  place,  though  "  Nestor  swore  the  jest  was  laughable."  He 
relied  greatly  on  saws  and  sayings— could  quote  you  the  paradoxes  of  Johnson  and  the 
infidelities  of  Hume  without  always  understanding  them,  and  mistook,  as  men  of  that  kind 
and  calibre  are  very  apt  to  do,  the  capacity  to  repeat  the  old  absurdities  of  others  as  a  proof 
of  something  in  himself.  His  business  was  not  large,  however,  and  among  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  and  as  a  mean  for  supplying  the  absence  of  more  legitimate  occasions  for  its  em- 
ployment, he  was  repnted  as  excessively  expert  in  making  the  most  of  any  difficulty  among 
his  neighbours.  The  egg  of  mischief  and  controversy  was  hardly  laid,  before  the  worthy 
lawyer,  with  maternal  care,  came  clucking  about  it ;  he  watched  and  warmed  it  without 
remission ;  and  when  fairly  hatched,  be  took  care  that  the  whole  brood  should  be  brought 
safely  into  court,  bis  voice  and  words  and  actions  fully  attesting  the  deep  interest  in  their 
fortunes  which  he  had  manifested  from  the  beginning.  Many  a  secret  slander,  ripening  at 
length  into  open  warfare,  had  been  traced  to  his  friendly  influence,  either  ab  ovo,  or  at  least 
from  the  perilous  period  in  such  cases  when  the  very  existence  of  the  embryo  relies  upon  the 
friendly  breath,  the  sustaining  warmth,  and  the  occasional  stimulant.  Lawyer  Pippin, 
among  his  neighbours,  was  just  the  man  for  such  achievements,  and  they  gave  him,  with  a 
degree  of  shrewdness  common  to  them  as  a  people,  less  qualified  credit  for  the  capacity  which 
he  at  all  times  exhibited  in  bringing  a  case  into,  than  in  carrying  it  out  of  court.  But  this 
opinion  in  nqwise  affected  the  lawyer's  own  estimate  of  his  pretensions.  Next  to  being 
excessively  mean,  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  so  highly  did  he  regard  his  own  opinions,  that 
he  was  never  content  until  he  heard  himself  busily  employed  in  their  utterance.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  speech,  such  as  the  present,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  due  regard ;  but 
as  we  propose  that  he  shall  exhibit  himself  in  the  most  happy  manner  at  a  future  period  hi 
our  narrative,  we  shall  abridge,  in  few,  the  long  string  of  queerly  associated  words  in  the 
form  of  a  speech,  which,  on  assuming  the  chair  thus  assigned  him,  he  poured  forth  upon  the 
assembly.  After  a  long  prefatory,  apologetic,  and  deprecatory  exordium,  in  which  his  own 
demerits,  as  is  usual  with  small  speakers,  were  strenuously  urged ;  and  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted  most  of  the  common-places  about  the  purity  of  the  ermine  upon  the  robes  of 
iustice,  and  the  golden  scales,  and  the  unshrinking  balance,  and  the  unsparing  and  certain 
sword,  he  went  on  thus : — *'  And  now,  my  friends,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  responsibility 
and  obligations  of  the  station  thus  kindly  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  required  to  arraign  before 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  country,  which  country,  as  the  clerk  reads  it,  you  undoubtedly  are;— 
and  here  let  me  remark,  my  friends,  the  excellent  and  nice  distinction  which  this  phrase 
makes  between  the  man  and  the  soil,  between  the  noble  intellect  and  the  high  soul,  and  the 
mere  dirt  and  dust  upon  which  we  daily  tread.  This  very  phrase,  my  friends,  is  a  fine 
embodiment  of  that  democratic  principle  upon  which  the  glorious  constitution  is  erected — 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  my  friends,  I  am  required  to  arraign  before  you  this  same  pedlar,  Jared 
Bunce,  on  sundry  charges  of  misdemeanor,  and  swindling,  and  fraud — in  short,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  endeavouring,  without  having  the  fear  of  God  and  good  breeding  in  his  eyes,  for 
endeavouring  to  pass  himself  off  upon  the  good  people  of  this  countrv  as  an  honest  man. 
Is  this  the  charge,  my  friends  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  lawyer,  that's  the  how,  that's  the  very  thing  itself.  Put  it  to  the  skunk,  let 
him  deny  that  if  he  can— ltt  him  deny  that  his  name  is  Jared  Bunce— that  he  hails  from 
Connecticut — that  he  is  a  shark,  and  a  pirate,  and  a  pestilence.  Let  him  deny  that  he  is  a 
cheat — that  he  goes  about  with  his  notions  and  other  rogueries — that  he  doesn't  manufacture 
maple  seeds,  and  hickory  nutmegs,  and  ground  coffee  made  out  of  rotten  rye.  Answer  to 
that,  Jared  Bunce,  you  white-livered  lizard." 

Thus  did  one  of  his  accusers  take  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse  as  concluded  in  part  by 

the  chairman.     Another  and  another  followed  with  like  speeches  in  the  most  rapi.l  succession, 

until  all  was  again  confusion ;  and  the  voice  of  the  lawyer,  after  a  hundred  inefT  ctual  efforts 

at  &  bearing,  degenerated  into  a  fine  squeak,  and  terminated  at  last  in  a  violent  I't  of  roughing, 

that  fortunately  sOcceedcdin  producing  that  degree  of  quiet  around  him  in  wh'm  his  language  * 
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had,  singularly  enough,  entirely  failed.  For  a  moment  the  company  ceased  its  clamour,  out 
of  respect  to  the  chairman's  cough ;  and  having  cleared  his  throat  with  the  contents  of  a 
tumbler  of  Monoogahela,  which  seemed  to  stand  permanently  full  by  his  side,  he  recom- 
menced the  proceedings ;  the  poor  criminal,  in  the  meantime,  standing  mute  and  motionless, 
perfectly  stupificd  with  hU  terror,  conscious  of  repeated  offences,  knowing  perfectly  the 
reckless  spirit  of  those  who  judged  him,  and  hopeless  of  escape  from  their  hands,  without,  in 
the  country  phrase,  the  loss  at  least  of  his  "  wing  and  tail  feathers." 

The  chairman  with  due  gravity  began :  "  Jared  Bunco— is  that  your  name  ?'* 
M  Why,  lawyer,  I  can't  deny  that  I  have  gone  by  that  name  ever  since  I  began  business, 
and  I  guess  it's  the  right  name  for  me  to  go  by,  seeing  that  I  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Jared,  after  my  old  uncle  Jared  Withers,  that  lives  down  at  Dedham,  in  the  state  of  Massa* 
chusetts.  He  did  promise  to  do  something  for  me,  seeing  I  was  named  after  him,  but  he  han't 
done  nothing  yet,  no  how.  Then  the  name  of  Bunce,  you  see,  lawyer,  I  took  from  my  father, 
his  name  being  Bunce,  too,  I  guess." 

u  Well,  Jared  Bunce,  answer  to  the  point  and  be  particular,  and  without  circumlocution* 
You  have  heard  some  of  the  charges  against  you.  Having  taken  them  down  in  short-hand,  I 
will  repeat  them  to  you  severally." 

**  The  pedlar  approached  a  few  steps,  advanced  one  leg,  raised  a  hand  to  his  ear,  and  put  on 
all  the  external  signs  of  devout  attention,  as  the  chairman  proceeded  in  the  long  and  curious 
array. 

M  First,  then,  it  is  char  red  against  you,  Bunce,  by  young  Dick  Jenkins,  that  stands  over  in 
front  of  you  there,  that  somewhere  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty. third  of  June,  last  June- 
was  a  year,  you  came  by  night  to  his  plantation,  he  living  at  that  time  in  De  Kalb  county ; 
that  you  stopped  the  night  with  him  without  charge,  and  in  the  morning  you  traded  a  clock 
to  bis  wife  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  that  you  had  not  been  gone  two  days  before  the  said  clock 
began  to  whiz,  whiz,  whiz,  and  commenced  striking,  whizzing  all  the  while,  and  never  stopped 
till  it  bad  struck  clear  thirty-one,  and  since  that  time  it  will  neither  whiz,  nor  strike,  nor  do 
nothing." 

44  Why,  lawyer,  I  an*t  the  man  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  you  see ;  but  then  voir 
most  know  much  depends  upon  the  way  you  manage  a  clock.  A  clock  is  quite  a  delicate  and 
ticklish  article  of  manufacture,  you  see,  and  it  an't  everybody  that  can  make  a  clock,  or  can 
make  it  go  when  it  don't  want  to  ;  and  if  a  man  takes  a  hammer  or  a  horsewhip,  or  any  other 
unnatural  weapon  to  it,  as  if  it  was  a  house  or  a  horse,  why,  I  guess,  it's  not  natural  to  expect 
H  to  keep  in  order,  and  it's  no  use  in  having  a  clock  no  how,  if  you  dont  treat  it  well.  As  for 
Ha  striking  thirty-one,  that  indeed  is  something  quite  remarkable,  for  I  never  heard  one  of 
mine  strike  more  than  twelve,  and  that's  jest  the  number  they're  regulated  to  strike.  But, 
after  all,  lawyer,  I  don't  see  that  squire  Jenkins  has  been  much  a  loser  by  the  trade,  seeing 

that  he  paid  me  in  bills  of  the Bank,  and  that  stopped  payment  about  the  time,  and  before 

I  could  get  the  bill  changed ;  it's  true,  I  didn't  let  on  that  I  knowed  anything  about  it,  and 
got  rid  of  the  paper  a  little  while  before  the  thing  was  known  abroad  in  the  country." 

"  Now,  look  ye,  you  gingerbread-bodied  Yankee — I'd  like  to  know  what  you  mean  about 
taking  whip  and  hammer  to  the  clock.  If  you  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  did  such  a  thing,  I'll 
lick  you  now  on  the  spot,  by  the  eternal  scratch." 

M  Order,  order,  Mr  Jenkins,  order.  The  chair  must  be  respected.  You  must  come  to 
order,  Mr  Jenkins — *-"  was  the  vociferous  and  urgent  cry  of  the  chairman,  repeated  by  half 
a  dozen  voices — the  pedlar,  in  the  meanwhile,  half  doubting  the  efficacy  of  the  call,  retreating- 
with  no  little  terror  behind  the  chair  of  the  dignified  personage  who  presided. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  make  sich  a  howling  about  it,"  said  Jenkins  wrathfully,  and  looking 
around  him  with  the  sullen  ferocity  of  a  chafed  bear.  **  I  know  jist  as  well  how  to  keep  order, 
I  reckon,  as  any  on  you ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  will  be  out  of  order  to  lick  a  Yankee,  or  who- 
can  hinder  me,  if  I  choose  it." 

M  Well,  don't  look  at  me,  Dick  Jenkins,  with  such  a  look  again,  or  m  have  a  finger  in  that 
pie,  old  fellow.     I'm  no  Yankee  to  be  frightened  by  sich  a  lank-sided  fellow  as  you,  and  by 
dogs,  if  nobody  else  can  keep  you  in  order,  I'm  just  the  man  to  try  if  I  cant.     So  don't  put 
on  any  shines,  old  boy,  or  I'll  darken  your  peepers,  if  I  dont  come  very  nigh  ^dsta%^OKUk 
out  altogether."    So  spake  another  of  the  company,  who,  hartal  taaTO&i  MM  <«*& 
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the  trial,  as  it  may  be  called,  bad  been  particularly  solicitous  in  his  cries  for  order,  and  to 
whom  therefore  the  glance  of  Jenkins  bad  been  specially  directed.  Jenkins  was  not  indisposed 
to  tbe  affray,  and  made  an  angry  retort,  which  provoked  another  still  more  angry ;  but  other 
parties  interfering,  the  adjustment  of  the  new  difficulty' was  made  to  give  place  to  that  already 
in  hand.  Tbe  imputation  upon  Jenkins,  that  his  ignorance  of  the  claims  of  the  clock  to  gentle 
treatment,  alone  had  induced  it  to  speak  thirty-one  times,  and  at  length  refuse  to  speak  at  all, 
had  touched  his  pride  nearly ;  and,  sorely  vexed,  he  retired,  upon  a  glass  of  whiskey,  to  the 
further  corner  of  the  room ;  and  with  his  pipe,  nursing  the  fumes  of  his  wrath,  he  awaited 
impatiently  tbe  signal  for  that  wild  mischief  which  he  knew  would  come.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  examination  of  the  culprit  proceeded;  but,  as  we  cannot  hope  to  convey  to  the  reader  a 
description  of  the  affair  as  it  happened  to  tbe  life,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  and 
brief  summary.  The  chair  went  on  rapidly  enumerating  the  sundry  misdeeds  of  the  Yankee, 
demanding,  and  in  most  cases  receiving,  rapid  and  unhesitating  replies — evasively  and  adroitly 
framed,  for  the  offender  well  knew  that  a  single  unlucky  word  or  phrase  would  bring  down 
upon  hi*  shoulders  a  wilderness  of  blows. 

"  You  are  again  charged,  Bunce,  with  having  sold  to  Colonel  Blundell  a  coffee-pot,  and  two 
tin  cups,  all  of  which  went  to  pieces,  the  solder  melting  off  at  the  very  sight  of  the  hot  water.*9 

"  Well,  lawyer,  it  stands  to  reason  I  can't  answer  for  that.  The  tin  wares  I  sell  stand  well 
enough  in  the  northern  climate :  there  may  be  some  difference  in  yours  that  I  can't  account 
for,  and  I  guess  pretty  much  there  is.  Now  your  people  are  mighty  hot-tempered  people* 
and  take  a  fight  for  breakfast,  and  make  three  meals  a  day  out  of  it — now,  we  in  the  north 
have  no  stomach  for  such  fare  ;  so  here  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  your  climate  takes  pretty 
much  after  the  people,  and  if  so,  it's  no  wonder  the  solder  can't  stand  it  Who  knows,  again, 
but  you  boil  your  water  quite  too  not?  Now,  I  guess,  there's  jist  as  much  harm  in  boiling 
water  too  hot  as  in  not  boiling  it  enough.  Who  knows  ?  All  I  can  say,  in  the  way  of  excuse 
to  the  colonel,  is,  that  the  lot  of  wares  I  bring  to  this  market  next  season  shall  be  calkilated 
on  purpose  to  suit  tbe  climate." 

Hie  chairman  seemed  struck  with  this  view  of  the  case,  and  spoke  with  a  gravity  to  his  audi- 
tory corresponding  with  the  deep  sagacity  he  conceived  himself  to  have  exhibited— "  There 
does  seem  to  be  something,  my  friends,  in  this  particular ;  and  it  stands  to  reason,  what  will 
do  for  a  nation  of  pedlars  and  patchers  wont  do  for  us.  Why,  then  I  recollect  that  they  are 
buried  in  snows  half  the  year,  and  living  on  nothing  else  the  other  half,  I  wonder  how  they  get 
the  water  to  boil  at  all.     Answer  to  that,  Bunce." 

"  Well,  lawyer,  I  guess  you  must  have  travelled  pretty  considerably  down  east  in  your 
time  and  among  my  people,  for  you  do  seem  to  know  all  about  the  matter  jist  as  well  and 
something  better  than  myself.'* 

The  lawyer  was  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  compliment  so  slily  and  evasively  put  in,  and 
responded  to  the  remark  with  a  due  regard  to  his  own  increase  of  importance. — "  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  your  county,  pedlar,  and  of  the  ways  of  its  people ;  but  it  is  not  me  that  you  are 
to  satisfy.  Answer  to  the  gentlemen  around,  if  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  you  to  get  water 
to  boil  at  all  during  the  winter  months." 

"  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  lawyer,  when  coal  is  scarce  and  high  in  the  market,  heat  is  very 
hard  to  come.  Now  I  guess  the  ware  I  brought  out  last  season  was  made  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  I  have  a  lot  in  hand  now,  which  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  which  I  should 
like  to  trade  to  the  colonel,  and  I  guess  I  may  venture  to  say,  all  the  hot  water  in  the  country 
wont  melt  the  solder  off." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  pedlar,  we  are  more  likely  to  put  you  in  hot  water  than  try  any  more 
of  your  tin  ware  in  that  way.  But  where  is  your  plunder  ?— -let  us  look  into  it,  and  see  this  fine 
lot  of  notions  you  speak  of,"  was  the  speech  of  the  colonel  already  so  much  referred  to,  and 
whose  coffee-pot  bottom  furnished  so  broad  a  foundation  for  the  trial.  He  was  a  wild  and 
roving  person,  to  whom  the  tavern,  and  the  race-course,  and  the  cock-pit,  from  his  very  boy- 
hood up,  had  boon  as  the  breath  of  life,  and  with  whom  a  chance  of  mischief  was  never  wil- 
lingly foregone.  But  the  pedlar  was  wary,  and  knew  perfectly  his  man.  The  lurking  and 
but  partially  suppressed  smile  and  sneer  of  the  speaker  had  enough  In  them  for  the  purposes 
of  warning;  and  he  replied  cautiously  and  evasively. 

"Wett,  cofoneA,  /mi  shall  toe  them  by  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,    1  should  be  glad  to  have 
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a  traae  with  you— the  money's  no  object,  and  if  you  hare  fun,  or  skins,  or  anything  that  you 
Eke  off  your  hands,  there's  no  difficulty  that  I  can  see  to  a  long  bargain." 

«« But  why  not  trade  now,  Bunce?— what's  to  hinder  us  now,  you  leather-faced  Jew?  I 
shant  be  in  the  village  after  Monday.0 

"  Well,  then,  colonel,  that'll  just  suit  me,  for  I  did  calkflate  to  call  on  you  at  the  farm  on 
my  way  into  the  nation  where  I  am  going  looking  out  for  furs." 

"  Yes,  and  live  on  the  best  for  a  weeji,  under  some  pretence  that  your  nag  is  sick,  or  you 
sick,  or  something  in  the  way  of  a  start— then  go  off,  and  cheat  and  laugh  at  me  in  the  bargain. 
I  reckon,  old  boy,  you  dont  come  over  me  in  that  way  again,  and  I  am  not  half  done  with  you 
yet  about  the  kettles.  That  story  of  yours  about  the  hot  and  cold  climates  may  do  for  the 
daws  to  peck  at,  but  you  dont  think  the  hawks  will  swallow  it,  do  ye  ?  Come — out  with 
your  notions  r 

M  Oh,  to  be  sure,  only  give  a  body  time,  colonel,"  as,  pulled  by  the  collar,  with  some  con- 
fusion and  in  great  trepidation,  responded  the  beleaguered  dealer  in  clocks  and  calicoes— 
••they  shall  all  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  at  most  Seeing -that  one  of  my  creatures  was  foun- 
dered, I  had  to  leave  the  goods,  and  drive  the  other  here  without  them." 

The  pedlar  had  told  the  truth  in  part  only.  One  of  his  horses  had  indeed  struck  lame, 
but  he  had  made  out  to  bring  him  to  the  village  with  all  bis  wares,  and  this  fact,  as  in  those 
regions  of  question  and  inquiry  was  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  had  already  taken  wind. 

"  Now,  look  ye,  Bunce,  do  you  take  me  for  a  blear-eyed  mole,  that  can't  look  upon  day- 
light, and  never  seed  the  light  of  a  man's  eyes?"  inquired  Blundell,  now  closely  approach- 
ing the  beset  tradesman,  and  taking  him  leisurely  by  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  "  do  you  want  to 
take  a  summerset  through  that  window,  old  fellow,  that  you  try  to  stuff  us  with  such  tough 
•lories?  If  you  do,  I  rather  reckon  you  can  have  your  desires  without  much  difficulty  or 
delay."  Thus  speaking,  and  turning  to  some  of  those  around  him,  he  gave  directions  which 
imparted  to  the  limbs  of  the  pedlar  a  continuous  and  crazy  motion,  that  make  his  teeth  chatter. 

M  Hark  ye,  boys,  jist  step  out  and  bring  ic  the  cart  of  Jared  Bunce,  wheels  and  all,  if  so  be 
that  the  body  wont  come  off  easily.     We'll  see  into  the  collection  for  ourselves." 

It  was  now  the  pedlar's  turn  for  speech — and,  for  a  few  moments  forgetting  the  precise  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  personally  stood,  and  only  solicitous  to  save  his  chattels  from  the  fate 
which  he  plainly  saw  awaited  them,  his  expostulations  and  entreaties  were  rapid  and  energetic. 

"  Now,  dear  colonel— good  gentleman — my  dear  friends — to-morrow  or  the  next  day  you 
stall  see  them  all— I'll  go  with  you  to  your  plantation " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  want  none  of  your  company — and  look  ye,  if  you  know  when  you're 
well  off,  don't  undertake  to  call  me  your  friend.  I  say,  Mr  Chairman,  if  it's  in  order — I  don't 
want  to  do  anything  disorderly — I  move  that  Bunce's  cart  be  moved  into  this  very  room — here, 
in  the  midst  of  us,  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves  the  sort  ef  substance  he  brings  here  to  put 
off  upon  us.M 

The  chairman  had  long  since  seemingly  given  up  all  hope  of  exercising,  in  their  true  spirit, 
the  duties  of  the  station  which  he  held.  For  a  while,  it  is  true,  he  battled  with  no  little  energy 
for  the  integrity  of  his  dignity,  with  unlocked  lungs  and  a  stout  spirit ;  but  though  fully  a 
match  in  these  respects  for  any  one  or  perhaps  any  two  of  bis  competitors,  he  found  the  task 
of  contending  with  the  dozen  rather  less  easy  ;  and  in  a  little  while  his  speeches,  into  which  he 
had  lugged  many  a  choice  ad  captandum  of  undisputed  effect  on  any  other  occasion,  having 
been  completely  merged  in  and  mingled  with  those  of  the  mass,  he  wisely  forbore  any  further 
waste  of  matter  in  the  stump  oratory  of  the  south,  usually  so  precious  ;  and  drawing  himself 
np  proudly  and  profoundly  in  his  high  place,  he  remained  dignifiedly  still  and  sullen,  until  the 
special  reference  thus  made  by  Colonel  Blundell  again  opened  the  fountains  of  the  oracle,  and 
set  them  flowing.  The  lawyer,  thus  appealed  to,  in  a  long  tirade,  and  in  his  happiest  manner, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  the  premises,  and  in  favour  of  the  measure.  How,  indeed,  could  he  do 
otherwise,  and  continue  that  tenacious  pursuit  of  his  own  interests  which  had  always  been  the 
primary  aim  and  object  as  well  of  the  profession  as  the  person  ?  He  at  once  sagaciously  beheld 
the  embryo  lawsuit  and  contingent  controversy  about  to  result  from  the  proposition  ;  and,  in 
his  mind,  with  a  far  and  free  vision,  began  to  compute  the  costs  and  canvass  the  various  terms 
and  prolonged  trials  of  county-court  litigation.  His  fancy,  In  the  approaching  docket,  enu- 
merated at  least  twenty  cases  of  tort— assaults  and  batteries  wet*  Vn  *\roxA»ak  tare*  Vat  <&fe 
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criminal,  and  the  Common  Pleas  calendar  teemed  richly  to  his  view,  with  care  after  case,  in 
trespass,  assumpsit,  trover,  detinue,  contract,  &c  &e.,  to  all  which,  as  plaintiffs  attorney, 
should  be  tacked  the  pretty  and  plump  cognomen  of  Peter  Pippin,  Esq.  He  saw  fee  after  fee 
thrust  into  his  hands— he  beheld  the  opposing  parties  desirous  to  conciliate,  and  extending  to 
him  sundry  of  those  equivocal  courtesies,  which,  though  they  take  not  the  shape  of  money, 
are  money's  worth,  and  the  worthy  chairman  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mea* 
sure.  The  profits  and  pay  once  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction,  his  spirit  took  a  broad  sweep,  and 
the  province  of  human  fame,  circumscribed,  it  is  true,  within  the  ten-mile  circuit  of  his  horiaon, 
was  at  once  open  before  him.  He  beheld  the  strife,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  over  his  fellow- 
labourers  at  the  bar— he  already  beard  the  applauses  of  his  neighbours  at  this  or  that  fine 
speech  or  sentiment ;  and  his  form  grew  insensibly  erect,  and  his  eye  glistened  proudly,  as  he 
freely  and  fully  assented  to  the  measure  which  promised  such  an  abundant  harvest.  Vainly 
did  the  despairing  and  dispirited  pedlar  implore  a  different  judgment ; — the  huge  box  which 
capped  the  body  of  his  travelling  vehicle,  torn  from  its  axle,  without  any  show  of  reverential 
respect  for  screw  or  fastening,  was  borne  in  a  moment  through  the  capacious  entrance  of  the 
hall,  and  placed  conspicuously  upon  the  table. 

"The  key,  Bunce,  the  key  !"'  was  the  demand  of  a  dozen. 

The  pedlar  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  the  pause  was  fatal.     Before  he  could  redeem  his 
error,  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  settled  the  difficulty,  by  distributing  the  fine  deal-box  cover,  lock 
And  hinges,  in  fragments  over  the  apartment.     The  revelation  of  wares  and  fabrics— a  strange 
admixture,  with  propriety  designated  "  notions  "—brought  all  eyes  immediately  around,  and 
rendered  a  new  order,  for  common  convenience,  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  company. 
The  chairman,  chair  and  man,  were  in  a  moment  raised  to  a  corresponding  elevation  upon  the 
table,  and  over  the  collection ;  and  the  controversy  and  clamour,  from  concentrating,  as  it  did 
before,  upon  the  person  of  the  pedlar,  were  now  transferred,  very  rationally,  to  the  commodities 
he  brought  for  solo.    Ordor  having  been  at  length  procured,  Colonel  Blundell,  who  assumed  to 
be  the  spokesman,  and  undertook  the  assertion  of  his  own,  and  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  from  the  cupidity  of  the  pedlar,  obtained  and  kept  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
floor.     "And  now,  Mr  Chairman,  as  you  have  already  heard  the  case,  I  will  jist,  with  your  per- 
mission, go  a  little  into  the   particulars  of  the  rogueries  and  rascalities  of  this  same  white- 
livered  Yankee,     Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  a  Yankee,  and  that's  enough  itself  to  bring 
him  to  punishment ;  but  we'll  let  that  pass,  and  go  to  his  other  transactions — for,  as  I  reckop, 
it's  quite  punishment  enough  for  that  offence  to  be  jist  what  he  is.     He  has  traded  rotten 
stuffs  about  the  country,  that  went  to  pieces  the  first  washing.     He  has  traded  calico  prints, 
warranted  for  fast  colours,  that  run  faster  than  he  ever  ran  himself.     He  has  sold  us  coffee- 
pots, kettles,  and  other  tin  stuffs,  that  didn't  stand  hot  water  at  all ;  and  then  thinks,  do  you 
see,  Mr  Chairman,  to  get  off  in  this  thing  by  saying  they  were  not  made  for  our  climate— 
and,  let  me  ask,  Mr  Chairman,  if  they  wasn't  made  for  our  climate,  why  did  he  bring  'em  here? 
let  him  come  to  the  scratch,  and  answer  that,  neighbours—but  he  can't.     Well,  then,  as  you've 
all  heard,  he  has  traded  clocks  to  us  at  money's  worth,  that  one  day  run  faster  than  a  Virginny 
mare,  and  at  the  very  next  day  would  strike  lame,  and  wouldn't  go  at  all  neither  for  beating 
nor  coaxing ;  and  besides  all  these,  neighbours,  if  these  an't  quite  enough  to  carry  a  skunk  to 
the  horse-pond,  he  has  committed  his  abominations  without  number,  all  through  the  country, 
high  and  low— for  hasn't  he  lied  and  cheated,  and  then  had  the  mean  cowardice  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  regulators,  who  have  been  on  the  look*  out  for  his  tracks  for  the  last  half  year? 
Now,  if  these  things  ant  desarving  of  punishment,  there's  nobody  fit  to  be  hung — there's 
nobody  that  ought  to  be  whipped.     Hickories  oughtn't  to  grow  any  longer,  and  the  best  thing 
the  governor  can  do  would  be  to  have  all  the  jails  burnt  down  from  one  eend  of  the  country 
to  the  other.     The  proof  stands  up  agin  Bunce,  and  there's  no  denying  it ;  and  it's  no  use, 
no  how,  to  let  this  fellow  come  among  us,  year  after  year,  to  play  the  same  old  hand,  and  take 
our  money  for  his  rascally  goods,  and  then  go  away  and  laugh  at  us.      And  the  question 
before  us,  Mr  Chairman,  is  jist  what  I  have  said,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  the  critter?   To 
show  you  that  it's  high  time  to  do  something  in  the  matter,  look  at  this  piece  of  calico  print, 
that  looks,  to  be  sure,  very  well  to  the  eye,  except  as  you  see,  here's  a  tree  with  red  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers— a  most  ridiculous  notion,  indeed,  for  who  ever  seed  a  tree  with  sich  colours 
here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  summer  r 
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Here  the  pedlar,  for  the  moment,  more  solicitous  lor  the  credit  of  the  manufacturer!  than 
tor  his  own  safety,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  print  was  a  mere  fancy,  a  matter  of  taste-* 
in  fact,  a  notion,  and  not  therefore  to  be  judged  by  the  standard,  which  in  a  spirit  rather 
■ore  Procrustean  than  was  necessary,  had  been  brought  to  decide  npon  its  merits.  He  did 
not  venture,  however,  to  say  what,  perhaps,  would  have  been  the  true  horn  of  the  difficulty, 
that  the  print  was  an  autumn  or  winter  illustration,  tor  that  might  have  subjected  him  to 
condign  punishment  for  its  unseasonableness.  As  it  was,  the  defence  set  up  was  to  the  mil 
as  unlucky  as  any  other  might  nave  been. 

M IV  tell  yon  what,  Master  Bunce,  it  won't  do  to  take  natur  in  vain.  If  you  can  show 
me  a  better  painter  than  natur,  from  your  parts,  I  give  up ;  but  until  that  time,  I  say  that 
any  man  who  thinks  to  give  the  woods  a  different  sort  of  face  from  what  God  give  'em» 
ought  to  be  licked  for  his  impudence,  if  nothing  else." 

The  pedlar  again  ventured  to  expostulate ;  but  the  argument  having  been  considered 
conclusive  against  him,  he  was  made  to  hold  his  peace,  while  the  prosecutor,  for  so  we  may 
style  him,  proceeded--"  Now  then,  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  here  is  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  stuff  he  thinks  to  impose  upon  us.  But  it  won't  do,  Mr  Chairman.  Look  now  at 
the  rottenness  of  this  here  article,  and  I  reckon  it's  jut  as  good  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  say 
whether  a  little  touch  of  Lynch**  law  an't  the  very  thing  for  the  Yankee !" 

Holding  up  the  devoted  calico  to  the  gaxe  of  the  assembly,  with  a  single  effort  of  his 
strong  and  widely-distended  arms  he  rent  it  asunder  with  little  difficulty,  the  sweep  not 
terminating  until  the  stuff,  which,  by  the  way,  resigned  itself  without  struggle  or  resistance 
to  its  fete,  had  been  most  completely  and  evenly  divided.    The  poor  pedlar  in  vain  en* 
deavoored  to  stay  a  ravage  that,  once  begun,  now  became  an  epidemic     He  struggled  and 
strove  with  a  tenacious  hand  and  unrductant  spirit,  holding  on  to  sundry  of  his  choicest 
bales,  and  claiming  protection  from  the  chair,  until  warned  of  his  imprudent  seal  in  behalf 
of  goods  so  little  deserving  of  his  risk  by  the  sharp  and  sudden  application  of  an  unknown 
hand  to  his  ears,  which  sent  him  reeling  against  the  table,  and  persuaded  him  into  as  great  a 
degree  of  patience,  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  could  be  well  expected  to  exhibit. 
Article  after  article  underwent  a  like  analysis  of  its  strength  and  texture,  and  a  warm 
emulation  took  place  among  the  rioters  as  to  their  several  capacities  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion.     The  shining  bottoms  were  torn  from  the  tin-wares,  in  order  to  prove  that  such  a 
separation  was  possible ;  and  it  is  doing  but  brief  justice  to  the  pedlar  to  say,  that  whatever 
in  feet  might  have  been  the  true  character  of  his  commodities,  the  very  choicest  of  human 
fabrics  could  never  have  resisted  the  various  tests  of  bone  and  sinew,  tooth  and  nail,  to 
which  they  were  indiscriminately  subjected.     Immeasurable  and  wild  was  the  confusion  that 
followed.     AD  restraints  were  removed4 — all  hindrances,  moral  and  physical,  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  tide  rushed  onward  with  a  most  headlong  tendency.     Apprehensive  of 
pecuniary  responsibilities  in  his  own  person,  and  having  his  neighbours  wrought  to  the 
desired  pitch  of  frenzy,  fearing  also  lest  his  station  might  somewhat  involve  himself  in  the 
meshes  he  wss  desirous  of  weaving  around  the  limbs  of  others,  the  sagacious  chairman,  upon 
the  first  show  of  violence,  roared  out  bis  resignation,  and  descended  from  his  pride  of  place* 
But  this  movement  did  not  in  the  least  impair  the  industry  of  the  regulators.     A  vjrice  wss 
beard  from  the  crowd,  proposing  a  bonfire  of  the  inerchandise,  and  no  second  suggestion  was 
necessary  to  this  end.     All  hands  but  those  of  the  pedlar  and  the  attorney  were  employed 
in  building  the  pyre  in  front  of  the  tavern  some  thirty  yards,  and  here,  in  choice  confusion, 
lay  flaming  calicoes,  illegitimate  silks,  worsted  hose,  wooden  clocks  and  nutmegs,  maple- 
wood  seeds  of  all  descriptions,  plaid  cloaks,  scents,  and  spices,  jumbled  up  in  ludicrous  com- 
binations of  most  infinite  variety.     A  dosen  hands  busied  themseves  in  procuring  materials 
for  the  blase,  and  in  applying  the  torch  to  the  toppling  and  devoted  mass,  bowling  over  it, 
at  every  successive  burst  of  flame  that  went  up  into  the  dark  atmosphere,  a  wild  and  savage 
yefl  of  triumph  that  tallied  well  with  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  engaged.    The 
shouts  and  screams  of  the  revellers,  for  such  they  literally  seemed,  were  broken  occasionally 
into  something  like  a  methodical  arrangement  of  sounds,  of  a  character  rather  euphonous 
than  otherwise,  which  took  at  length  the  form  of  a  barbarous  chorus,  well  known  to  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  recited  the  modes  of  pnnishment  usually  adopted  in  thn  case*,* 
the  obnoxious.  % 
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With  something  nke  the  stupor  of  despair,  not  venturing  nigh,  however,  did  the  ardor* 
tanate  merchant  surrey  the  conflagration  which  m  a  moment  consumed  the  smbstaDce  of  « 
long  season  of  industrious  labour.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  demerits,  his  case  deserved 
the  sympathy  which  ft  did  net  find  on  this  occasion.  A  verse  of  the  wild  and  savage  chorus 
referred  to,  and  in  which  afl  the  voices  joined,  smote  harshly  on  his  senses,  and  aroused  him 
to  a  something  of  exaggerated  consciousness.  The  strain  ran  on  in  most  uncouth  doggerel, 
in  a  variety  of  measures,  and  detailed  the  luxuries  of  a  ride  upon  a  rail  somewhat  at  length 
and  by  no  means  unattractively.  A  single  verse  had  been  preserved  as  properly  intro- 
ductory to  this  chapter ;  but  the  song  itself,  and  at  full  length,  had  been  long  before  made 
familiar  to  the  ears  now  most  deeply  interested  in  the  burthen.  The  pedlar  heard,  but  seemed 
heedless ;  all  senses,  H  would  appear,  having  been  lost  or  locked  up  in  that  of  sight ;  for, 
motionless  and  mute,  with  immovable  feature,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  despair,  he  looked 
forth  from  the  window,  not  Venturing  nigher  to  the  spot,  where,  in  a  huge  pile,  smoking  and 
kindling,  lay  his  devoted  commodities— his  entire  stock  in  trade.  The  lawyer  alone  stood  by 
him,  wearing  an  expression  of  countenance  as  meaningless  as  it  might  well  be  made. 

M  Do  you  hear  that  song,  Bunce  ?w  was  his  question,  as  a  stanza  of  the  wild  chorus 
swelled  upon  the  ear.    "  Does  your  spirit  take  in  its  meaning,  my  friend  ?** 

"  Friend  !"  was  the  very  natural  exclamation  of  the  person  so  addressed,  as  he  shrunk 
from  the  touch  of  the  inquirer's  hand,  while  a  glance  of  concentrated  bitterness  and  acorn 
passed  rapidly  into  his  eyes,  giving  to  his  countenance,  at  that  moment,  a  degree  of  fierce 
manhood,  which  somewhat  elevated  his  character  even  in  the  sight  of  Pippin  himgelf.  The 
sentiment,  however,  passed  from  his  features,  if  not  from  his  heart,  as  he  replied,  reproach- 
fully enough,  and  justly  enough,  we  may  add,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  transaction— 
"  Why,  lawyer,  you  needn't  ask  me  that  question,  or  indeed  any  question,  seeing  that  I  owe 
as  much  of  this  misfortune  to  you  as  to  anybody  else ;  for  though  you  did  stop  when  they 
began  the  mischief,  yet  if  you  had  but  acted  like  a  friend,  you  could  have  saved  the  stuff  and 
kept  me  out  of  harm." 

"  There  you  do  me  wrong,  pedlar.  They  had  sworn  against  you  long  ago,  and  you  know 
them  well  enough  to  know  the  devil  himself  couldnt  stop  them  when  fairly  upon  the  track. 
But  now,  Bunce,  don't  be  down  in  the  mouth.  I'm  the  man  to  have  justice  done  yon,  and 
get  you  recotn pence  for  this." 

"  Yon,  lawyer?  well,  1  should  like  to  know  how  you  calkilate  to  do  that?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.     You  know  my  profession." 

"  I  guess  I  do,  pretty  much."  * 

"  Thus,  then— most  of  these  are  men  of  substance;  at  least  they  have  enough  to  turn 
out  a  pretty  good  case  each  of  them ;  now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  suit.  I'll  do  all 
that,  you  know,  the  same  as  if  you  did  it  yourself  You  must  lay  your  damages  handsomely, 
furnish  a  few  affidavits,  put  the  business  entirely  in  my  hands,  and— how  much  is  the  value 
of  your  goods  ?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  they  might  be  worth  something  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
and  six  shillings,  York  money." 

"  Well,  give  me  all  the  particulars,  and  I  venture  to  assure  you  that  I  can  get  five  hun- 
dred dollars  damages  at  least,  and  perhaps  a  thousand.  But  of  this  we  can  talk  more  at 
leisure  when  you  are  in  safety.     Where's  your  cart,  Bunce  ?" 

"  On  t'other  side  of  the  house,  what  they've  left  of  it." 

"  Now,  then,  while  they're  busy  over  the  blaze,  put  your  tackle  on,  hitch  your  horse,  and 
take  the  back  track  to  my  clearing ;  it's  but  a  short  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  you'll  be  there 
in  no  time.    I'll  follow  in  a  little  while,  and  we'll  arrange  and  deliberate  upon  the  matter." 

"  Well,  now,  lawyer,  but  I  cant — my  horse,  as  you  see,  having  over-eat  himself;  is  struck 
with  the  founders  and  cant  budge  a  step.  I  put  him  in  'squire  Dickens'  stable,  long  with 
his  animals,  and  seeing  that  he  hadn't  had  much  the  day  before,  I  emptied  the  corn  from 
their  trough  into  his,  and  jist  see  what's  come  of  it.     I  hadn't  ought  to  done  so,  to  be 


sure." 


«« 


That's  bad,  Bunce— very  bad ;  but  that  must  not  stop  you.     Your  life,  Bunco,  is  i» 
danger,  and  I  have  too  much  regard  for  you  to  let  you  risk  it  by  longer  stay  here.    Take  my 
na#,  there — the  second  one  from  the  tree,  and  put  him  in  the  gears  in  place  of  your  own. 
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He's  as  gentle  at  a  spaniel,  and  goes  like  a  deer ;  to  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  bin.  Yon 
know  the  back  track  to  my  house,  and  I'll  come  after  you,  quietly  bringing  your  creator* 
along.    I  'spose  he's  not  to  stiff  but  he  can  bring  me." 

*•  He  can  do  that,  lawyer,  I  guess,  without  difficulty.  Til  do  as  yon  say,  and  off  pretty 
flick.     Five  hundred  dollars  damage,  lawyer— eh  ?" 

'*  No  matter  about  that  till  I  see  you.  Put  your  nag  in  gears  quickly  and  quietly— yo* 
have  little  time  to  spare  I" 

The  pedlar  proceeded  to  the  work,  and  was  in  a  little  while  ready  for  a  start  But  he 
lingered  at  the  porch.  "  I  say,  lawyer,  it's  a  hard  bout  they've  given  me  this  time.  I  did 
fear  they  would  be  rash  and  obstropolous,  but  didn't  think  they'd  gone  so  far.  Indeed,  it's 
pretty  clear,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  the  cursed  crater  failed  me,  I  should  not  have  trusted  myself 
in  the  place,  after  what  I  was  told  they  meant  to  do  with  me." 

**  Well,  but  Bunoe,  you  have  been  rather  too  sly  in  your  dealings,  and  they  have,  you  must 
confess,  a  good  deal  to  complain  of,  Now,  though  I  said  nothing  about  it,  that  coat  you  sold 
me  for  a  black  grew  red  with  a  week's  wear,  and  threadbare  in  a  month." 

"  Now  don't  talk,  lawyer,  seeing  you  ha'n't  paid  me  for  it  yet;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  have,  as  you  say,  done  some  queer  things  in  my  time,  and  did  sell  my  goods  for 
something  more  than  might  have  been  their  vally ;  but  I  hadn't  ought  to  had  such  a  punish- 
ment as  this." 

The  wild  song  of  the  rioters  rung  in  his  ears,  followed  by  a  proposition,  seemingly  made 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  to  change  the  plan  of  operations,  and  instead  of  giving  him  the  ride 
upon  the  rail,  cap  the  blazing  goods  of  his  cart,  with  the  proper  person  of  the  proprietor.  The 
pedlar  lingered  to  hear  no  further ;  and  the  quick  ear  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  returned  into  the 
hall,  distinguished  the  rumbling  motion  of  his  cart  hurrying  down  the  road.  But  he  had 
scarcely  reseated  himself  and  resumed  his  glass,  before  Bunco  also  appeared.  "  Why,  man,  I 
thought  you  were  off.  You  burn  daylight ;  though  they  do  say,  those  whom  water  wont 
drown,  rope  must  hang." 

"  There  is  some  risk,  lawyer,  to  be  sure ;  but  when  I  recollect  how  much  I  want  this  box, 
which  you  see  is  a  fine  one,  though  they  have  disfigured  it,  I  thought  I  should  have  time  enough 
to  take  it  with  me,  and  anything  that  might  be  lying  about  ;**  looking  around  the  apartment 
as  he  spoke,  and  gathering  up  a  few  fragments,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  enemy. 

u  Begone,  fool  r  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  impatiently.  "  They  are  upon  you— they  oome 
— fly  for  your  life,  you  dog — I  hear  their  voices." 

M  I'm  off  lawyer" — and  looking  once  behind  him  as  he  hurried  off,  the  pedlar  passed  from 
the  rear  of  the  building  as  they  who  sought  him  re-entered  in  front. 

"  The  blood's  in  him— the  Yankee  will  be  Yankee  still,  though  bis  ears  suffer  for  it,"  was 
the  muttered  remark  of  the  lawyer,  as  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  returning  rioters. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

"  Here  be  a  goodly  comma*  enough, 
Maeh  nernaent  and  cUmoor— not  to  ■peak 
Of  the  fair  jeet,  and  laoghteraaling  bowl— 
WU11  pleaae  yon  join  na  V* 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Forrester  entered  the  tavern-hall,  curious  to  know  the  result  of 
the  trial,  from  which  his  attendance  upon  our  hero  had  unavoidably  detained  him.  The  acton 
of  the  drama  were  in  better  humour  than  before,  and  uproarious  mirth  had  succeeded  to  fero- 
city. They  were  in  all  the  very  excess  of  self-glorification ;  for  though  somewhat  disappointed 
of  their  design,  and  defrauded  of  the  catastrophe,  they  had  nevertheless  done  much,  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  and  enough  perhaps,  in  that  of  the  reader,  for  the  purposes  of  justice. 
The  work  of  mischief  had  been  fully  and  foully  consummated ;  and  though  to  their  notion, 
stffi  somewhat  incomplete  from  the  escape  of  the  pedlar  himself  they  were  in  great  part  sa- 
tisfied— some  few  among;  them,  indeed— and  among  these  our  quondam  friend  Forrester 
may  be  included— were  not  sorry  that  Bunoe  had  escaped  the  application  of  the  personal  tests 
which  had  been  contemplated  for  his  benefits  for,  however  willing,  it  was  tosmfaal  fess&u 
M  whether  they  would  have  been  altogether  gbfo  to  n,?e  hint  fima^  Wfm^^Mm^sfits«% 
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*  less  scrupulous  regard  to  humanity.    StiD  the  uproar  of  the  party,  though  now  of  a  leaa 
wolfish  nature,  had  undergone  little  diminution. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Forrester  revived  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  now  beginning 
somewhat  to  decline,  as  several  voices  undertook  to  give  him  a  veracious  account  of  its  pro- 
gress and  results.  The  lawyer  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  as  things,  so  far,  had  all  turned 
out  as  he  expected.  His  voice  was  loudest,  and  his  oratory  more  decidedly  effective  than 
ever.  The  prospect  before  him  was  also  of  so  seductive  a  character,  that  he  yielded  more 
than  was  his  wont  to  the  influences  of  the  bottle-god,  standing  before  him  in  the  shape  of  the 
little  negro,  who  served  forth  the  whiskey,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  appetite,  from  a 
little  iron-hooped  keg,  perched  upon  a  shelf  conveniently  in  the  corner. 

"  Here,  Cuffee,  you  thrice-blackened  baby  of  Beelzebub ! — why  stand  you  there,  arms 
akimbo,  and  showing  your  ivories,  when  you  see  we  have  no  whiskey  !  Bring  in  the  jug,  you 
imp  of  darkness — touch  us  the  monongahela,  and  a  fresh  tumbler  for  Mr  Forrester — and,  look 
you,  one  too  for  Colonel  Blundell,  seeing  he's  demolished  the  other.     Quick,  you  terrapin  r 

Cuffee  recovered  himself  in  an  instant.  His  hands  fell  to  his  sides— his  mouth  closed  in- 
tuitively, and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  changing  their  fixed  direction,  marshalled  his  way  with  a 
fresh  jug,  containing  two  or  more  quarts,  to  the  rapacious  lawyer. 

"  Ah,  you  blackguard,  that  will  do— now,  Mr  Forrester— now,  Colonel  Blundell-  don't 
be  slow — no  backing  out,  boys— hey,  for  a  long  drink  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  our  friend  the 
pedlar." 

So  spoke  Pippin :  all  glasses  were  at  once  in  hand,  and  a  wild  huzza  attested  the  good- 
humour  which  the  proposition  excited.  Potation  rapidly  followed  potation,  and  the  jug  again  de- 
manded replenishing.  The  company  was  well  drilled  in  this  species  of  exercise  ;  and  each  in- 
dividual claiming  caste  in  such  sphere  and  circle  must  be  well  prepared,  like  the  knight-chal- 
lenger of  old  tourney,  to  defy  all  comers.  In  the  cases  of  Pippin  and  Blundell,  successive 
draughts,  after  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and  animal  solidity,  seemed  rather 
to  fortify  than  to  weaken  their  defences,  and  to  fit  them  more  perfectly  for  a  due  prolongation 
of  the  warfare.  The  appetite,  too,  like  most  appetites,  growing  from  what  it  fed  on,  ventured 
few  idle  expostulations ;  glass  after  glass,  in  rapid  succession,  fully  attested  the  claim  of  these 
two  champions  to  the  renown  which  such  exercises  in  that  section  of  tho  world  had  won  for  them 
respectively.  The  subject  of  conversation,  which,  in  all  this  time,  accompanied  their  other  in- 
dulgences— for  the  American  drinker,  unlike  the  German,  grows  garrulous  with  drink — was 
very  naturally  that  of  the  pedlar  and  his  punishment.  On  this  topic,  however,  a  professional  not 
less  than  personal  policy  sealed  completely  the  lips  of  our  lawyer,  saving  on  those  points  which 
admitted  of  a  general  remark,  without  application  or  even,  meaning.  Though  drunk,  his 
policy  was  that  of  the  courts ;  and  the  practice  of  the  sessions  had  served  him  well,  in  his  own 
person,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  "  in  vino  Veritas**  of  the  proverb. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  the  company  found  increase  in  the  person  of  the  land- 
lord, who  now  made  his  appearance ;  and,  as  we  purpose  that  he  shall  be  no  unimportant 
auxiliar  in  the  action  of  our  story,  it  may  be  prudent  for  a  few  moments  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  his  outward  man,  and  severally  to  describe  his  features.  We  have  him  before  us  in 
that  large,  dark,  and  somewhat  heavy  person  who  sidles  awkwardly  into  the  apartment,  as  if 
only  conscious  in  part  of  the  true  uses  of  his  legs  and  arms.  He  leans  at  this  moment  over 
the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  company,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  upward  glance,  surveys 
the  whole,  while  whispering  in  his  ears.  His  lowering  eyes,  almost  shut  in,  and  partially 
concealed  by  his  scowling  and  bushy  black  eyebrows,  are  of  a  quick  grey,  stern  and  penetrating 
in  their  general  expression,  yet,  when  narrowly  observed,  putting  on  an  air  of  vacancy,  if  not 
stupidity,  that  furnishes  a  perfect  blind  to  the  lurking  meaning  within  ;  his  head  is  well  made, 
though  a  thorough-bred  phrenologist  might  object  to  a  strong  animal  preponderance  in  the 
rear ;  his  mouth,  bold  and  finely  curved,  is  rigid,  however,  in  its  compression,  and  the  lips,  at 
times  almost  woven  together,  are  largely  indicative  of  ferocity ;  they  are  pale  in  colour,  and 
dingily  so,  yet  his  flushed  cheek  and  brow  bear  striking  evidence  of  a  something  too  frequent 
•eve! ;  his  hair,  thin  and  scattered,  is  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  and  sprinkled  with  grey  ; 
his  neck  is  so  very  short  that  a  single  black  handkerchief;  wrapped  loosely  about  it,,  removes 
all  seeming  distinction  between  itself  and  the  adjoining  shoulders— the  latter  being  round  and 
oprifiog,  Auwiaf  m  socket,  into  which  the  former  appears  to  fall  as  into  a  designated  place. 
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Ai  if  more  effectually  to  complete  the  unfavourable  impression  of  such  an  outline,  an  ugly  scar. 
partly  across  the  cheek,  and  slightly  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  left  nostril,  adds  to  his  whole 
look  a  sinister  expression,  calculated  to  defeat  entirely  any  neutralizing  or  less  objectionable 
feature.  His  form,  to  conclude  the  picture,  is  constructed  with  singular  power ;  and  though 
not  symmetrical,  is  far  from  ungainly.  When  impelled  by  some  stirring  motive,  his  carriage 
if  easy,  without  seeming  effort,  and  his  huge  frame  throws  aside  the  sluggishness  which  at 
other  times  invests  it,  putting  on  a  habit  of  animated  exercise  which  changes  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  man.  Such  was  Walter,  or  as  he  was  more  familiarly  termed  in  the 
conventicle,  Wat  Munro.  He  took  his  seat  with  the  company,  with  the  ease  of  one  whe 
neither  doubted  nor  deliberated  upon  the  footing  which  he  claimed  among  them.  He  was  not 
merely  the  publican  of  his  profession,  but  better  fitted  indeed  for  perhaps  any  other  avocation, 
as  may  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative.  To  his  wife,  a  good  quiet  sort 
of  body,  who,  as  Forrester  phrased  it,  did  not  dare  to  say  her  soul  was  her  own,  he  deputed 
the  whole  domestic  management  of  the  tavern ;  while  he  would  be  gone,  nobody  could  say 
where  or  why,  for  weeks  and  more  at  a  time,  away  from  bar  and  hostel,  in  different  portions 
of  the  country.  Nobody  ventured  to  inquire  into  a  matter  that  was  still  sufficiently  myste- 
rious to  arouse  curiosity ;  the  people  who  lived  with  and  about  him  generally  entertaining  a 
degree  of  respect,  amounting  almost  to  vulgar  awe  for  his  person  and  presence,  which 
prevented  much  inquiry  into  his  doings.  Some  few,  however,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  spoke 
in  terms  of  dislike  and  suspicion ;  but  the  number  of  this  class  was  inconsiderable,  and  they 
themselves  felt  that  the  risk  which  they  incurred  was  not  so  important  as  to  permit  of  their 
going  much  out  of  the  way  to  trace  the  doubtful  features  in  the  landlord's  life.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  he  took  his  place  along  with  his  guests ;  the  bottles  and  glasses  were  replen- 
ished, the  story  of  the  pedlar  again  told,  and  each  individual  once  more  busied  in  describing 
his  own  exploits.  The  lawyer,  immersed  in  visions  of  grog  and  glory,  rhapsodized  perpetually, 
and  clapped  his  hands.  Blundell,  drunkenly  happy,  at  every  discharge  of  the  current  humour, 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  chuckle,  the  ineffectual  halloo  gurgling  away  in  the  abyss  of  his 
mighty  throat ;  until,  at  length,  his  head  settled  down  supinely  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  hour  of  his  victory  had  gone  by;  though  even  then,  his  huge  jaws  opening  at 
intervals  for  the  outward  passage  of  something  wbich  by  courtesy  might  be  considered  a  laugh, 
attested  the  still  anxious  struggles  of  the  inward  spirit,  battling  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh. 
The  example  of  a  leader  like  Blundell  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  uprightness  of 
the  greater  part' of  the  wild  company.  Having  the  sanction  of  such  high  authority,  several 
others,  and  minor  spirits  it  is  true,  settled  down  into  or  under  their  chairs  without  a  struggle. 
The  survivors  made  some  lugubrious  efforts  at  a  triumph  over  their  less  stubborn  companions, 
but  the  laborious  and  husky  laugh  was  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  proper  performance  of  this 
feat.  Munro,  who  to  his  other  qualities  added  those  of  a  sturdy  bon  vitxad,  together  with 
Forrester,  and  a  few  who  still  girt  in  the  lawyer  as  the  prince  of  the  small  jest,  discharged 
their  witticisms  without  any  dread  of  replication  upon  the  staggering  condition  of  affairs ;  not 
forgetting  in  their  assaults  the  fruitful  and  disputatious  civilian  himself.  That  worthy,  wo 
regret  to  add,  though  still  unwilling  to  yield,  and  still  striving  to  retort,  had  nevertheless 
suffered  considerable  loss  of  equilibrium.  His  speeches  were  more  than  ever  confused,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  his  eyes  danced  about  hazily,  with  a  most  moist  and  ineffectual  expression. 
He  looked  about,  however,  with  a  stupid  gaze  of  self-satisfaction ;  but  his  laugh  and  language, 
forming  a  strange  and  most  unseemly  coalition,  degenerated  at  lost  into  a  most  dolorous  and 
woe-begone  sniffle,  indicating  the  rapid  departure  of  the  few  mental  and  animal  holdfasts 
which  had  lingered  whh  him  so  long.  While  thus  reduced,  his  few  surviving  senses  were  at 
once  called  into  acute  activity  by  the  appearance  of  a  sooty  little  negro,  who  placed  within 
his  grasp  a  misshapen  fold  of  dirty  paper,  which  a  near  examination  made  out  to  take  the  form 
of  m  letter. 

M  Why,  what  the  d — I  d— d  sort  of  fist  is  this  you've  given  me,  you  bird  of  blackness !  where 
got  you  this  vfle  scrawl?  faugh )  you've  had  it  in  your  jaws,  you  raven,  have  you  not?" 

The  terrfied  urchin  retreated  a  few  paces,  while  answering  the  inquiry.    «*  No,  massa 
lawyer— de  pedlar-da  him  gib  nm  to  me  so.    I  bring  um  straight  as  he  gib  um  to  me." 

"The  pedlar  I  why,  where  is  be?  what  the  devil  can  he  have  to  write  about?"  wsataa 
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.  "The  pedlar!19  add  the  lawyer,  and  his  sobriety  grew  strengthened  at  the  thought  of 
bonnets :  he  called  to  the  waiter,  and  whispered  ia  his  ears,  *  Hark  ye,  Cuffee ;  go  bring  out 
the  pedlar's  horse,  saddle  him  with  my  saddle,  which  lies  in  the  gallery ;  bring  him  to  the  tree, 
and,  look  ye,  make  no  noise  about  it,  you  scoundrel,  as  you  value  your  ears." 

Cuffee  was  gone  on  bis  mission,  and  the  whole  assembly,  aroused  by  the  name  of  the 
pedlar,  and  the  mysterious  influence  of  toe  communication  upon  the  lawyer,  gathered,  with 
inquiries  of  impatient  anticipation,  around,  the  person  of  that  worthy.  Finding  him  slow  at 
the  revelation,  they  clamoured  for  the  contents  of  the  epistle  and  the  route  of  the  writer, 
neither  of  which  did  Pippin  seem  desirous  to  communicate.  His  evasions  and  an  willingness 
were  all  in  vain,  and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  undertake  the  perusal  of  the  scrawl,  a  task, 
he  would  most  gladly  have  avoided  while  in  their  presence.  He  was  in  doubt  and  fear ;  what 
could  the  pedlar  have  to  communicate,  on  paper,  which  might  not  have  been  left  over  for 
their  interview  ?  His  mind  was  troubled  with  forebodings,  and  pushing  the  crowd  away  from 
immediately  about  him,  he  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  began  the  perusal ;  proceeding  with  a 
measured  gait,  the  result  as  well  of  the  "  damned  cramp  hand, *  as  of  the  still  foggy  intellect 
and  unsettled  vision  of  the  reader.  But  as  the  characters  and  their  signification  became  more 
clear  and  obvious  to  bis  gaze,  his  features  grew  more  and  more  sobered  and  intelligent,  a 
blankness  overspread  his  face,  his  hands  trembled,  and,  finally,  his  apprehensions,  whatever 
they  might  have  been,  having  seemingly  undergone  full  confirmation,  he  crumbled  the  vilianous 
scrawl  in  his  hands,  and  dashing  it  to  the  floor  in  a  rage,  roared  out,  in  quick  succession,  volley 
after  volley  of  invective  and  denunciation  upon  the  thrice  blasted  head  of  the  troublesome  and 
terrible  pedlar.  The  provocation  must  have  been  great,  no  doubt,  to  impart  such  animation 
at  such  a  time  to  the  man  of  law ;  and  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the  revellers  getting  the  better 
of  his  scruples  in  such  maters,  if  indeed  scruples  of  any  kind  abode  ia  such  a  section,  prompting 
him  to  seize  upon  the  epistle  thus  pregnant  with  mortal  matter,  in  this  way  the  whole  secret 
became  public  property*  As,  therefore,  we  snail  violate  no  confidence!  and  shock  no  decorum, 
we  proceed  to  read  it  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

"  TO  THB  LAWTBB  PIPPIN,  SSQUiaS. 

"  Dear  Lawyer,— I  guess  I  am  pretty  safe  now  from  the  regulators,  and  saving  my  trouble 
of  mind,  well  enough,  and  nothing  to  complain  about.  Your  animal  goes  as  slick  as  grease, 
and  carried  me  in  no  time  out  of  reach  of  rifle  shot,  so  yon  see  it's  only  right  to  thank  God 
and  you,  lawyer ;  for  if  God  hadn't  touched  you,  and  you  hadn't  lent  me  the  nag,  I  guess  it 
would  have  been  a  sore  chance  for  my  bones,  in  the  hands  of  them  savages  and  beasts  of  prey. 

"  I've  been  thinking,  lawyer,  as  I  driv  along,  about  what  yon  said  to  me,  and  I  guess  it's  no 
more  than  right  and  reasonable  I  should  take  the  law  on  'em ;  and  an  I  put  the  ease  in  your 
bands,  lawyer,  to  make  the  most  on  it ;  and  seeing  that  the  damages,  as  yon  say,  may  be  over 
five  hundred  dollars,  why,  1  dont  see  but  the  money  is  just  as  good  in  my  hands  as  theirs,  for 
so  it  ought  to  be.  The  bill  of  particulars,  for  the  notions  and  other  stuffs,  I  will  send  you  ia 
the  hill.  In  the  meanwhile  you  may  say,  having  something  to  go  upon,  that  the  whole  cornea 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  thereabouts,  tor  with  a  little  calculation  and  figuring,  I  guess 
it  won't  be  hard  to  bring  it  up  to  that  This  dont  count  the  vally  of  the  cart,  for  as  I  made 
it  myself,  it  didnt  cost  me  sauoh ;  but,  if  you  put  it  in.  the  bill,  which  I  guess  you  ought  to,  put 
it  down  for  twenty  dollars  more,  seeing  that  if  I  can't  trade  foe  one  somehow,  I  shall  have  to 
give  something  like  that  for  another. 

"  And  now,  lawyer,  there's  one  thing — I  don't  like  to  be  in  the  reach  of  them  'ere  regulators 
for  some  time  to  come  yet,  and  guess  'twonldnt  be  altogether  the  wisest  to  stop  short  of  a 
ride  of  fifteen  miles  to-night ;  so,  therefore,  you  see  it  won't  be  in  my  way  no  how  to  let  you, 
have  your  nag,  which  ia  a  main  fine  one,  and  goes  stick  as  a  whistle,  pretty  much  as  if  he  and 
the  waggon  was  made  for  one  another ;  but  this  I  guess  will  be  no  differenoo  to  you,  seeing 
that  you  can  pay  yourself  his  vally  out  of  the  damages.  I'm  willing  to  allow  you  one  hundred 
dollars  for  him,  though  he  an't  worth  so  much  no  how,  and  the  balance  at*  the  money  you  can 
send  to  me,  or  my  brother,  in  the  town  of  Meriden,  ia  the  state  of  Coaaeetfeut  So  no  more* 
4ear  lawyer,  at  this  writing  from 

"  Your  vary  husable  servant  to 


(Signed)  "Jars* 

\ 
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~  The  dismay  of  the  samlets  and  herteleit  attorney,  at  this  epistle,  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
chagrin  with  which  he  perceived  it*  circulation,  and  anticipated  the  odium  m  consequence.  He 
leaped  about  the  ball,  among  the  company,  in  a  restless  paroxysm,  vow  denouncing  the 
pedlar,  now  deprecating  their  doubts  and  dissatisfaction  at  finding  out  the  double  game  which 
their  chairman  had  been  playing.  This  trick  of  the  runaway  almost  gave  him  a  degree  of 
favour  in  their  eyes,  which  did  not  find  any  diminution,  when  the  lawyer,  rushing  forth  from 
the  apartment  with  many  imprecations,  encountered  a  new  trial  in  the  horse  left  him  by  the 
pedlar ;  the  miserable  beast  being  completely  ruined,  unable  to  more  a  step,  and  more  dead 
than  alive.     The  punishment  was  complete. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  A  hopeless  discontent,  I  still  depart, 
Denied  the  wholesome  lights  that  others 
And  'cheerless  la  the  general  providence*** 

Ralph  opened  his  eyes  at  a  moderately  late  hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  found  his 
acquaintance,  Forrester,  in  dose  attendance.  He  felt  himself  somewhat  sore  from  his  bruises 
fat  falling,  but  the  wound  gave  him  little  concern.  Indeed,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it. 
He  had  slept  well,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  explanatory  conversation  which  the 
woodman  began.  From  him  he  learned  the  manner  and  situation  in  which  he  had  been  found, 
and  was  made  familiar  with  a  partial  history  of  his  present  whereabouts.  In  return,  he  gave 
a  particular  account  of  the  assault  made  upon  him  in  the  wood,  and  of  his  escape— all  of  which, 
already  known  to  the  reader,  will  call  for  no  additional  details.  In  reply  to  the  unscrupulous 
inquiry; of  Forrester,  the  youth,  with  as  little  hesitation,  declared  himself  to  be  a  native  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  one  of  its  middle  districts,  now  about  to  visit 
Tennessee.     He  concluded  with  giving  his  name. 

"  Colleton,  Colleton,"  repeated  the  other,  as  if  reviving  some  recollection  of  the  olden 
time — "  Why,  'squire,  I  once  know*d  a  whole  family  of  that  name  in  Carolina.  I'm  from 
Carolina  myself,  you  must  know.  There  was  an  old  codger — a  fine  hearty  buck— old  Ralph 
Colleton — Colonel  Ralph,  as  they  used  to  call  him.  He  did  have  a  power  of  money,  and  a 
smart  chance  of  lands  and  field  niggers ;  but  they  did  say  he  was  going  behind-hand,  for  he 
didn't  know  how  to  keep  what  he  had.  He  was  always  buying,  and  living  large ;  but  that 
cant  last  for  ever.  1  saw  him  first  at  a  muster.  I  was  then  just  eighteen,  and  went  out  with 
the  rest,  for  the  first  time.  Maybe,  'squire,  I  didn't  take  the  rag  off  the  bush  that  day.  I 
belonged  to  captain  Williams's  troop,  called  the  *  Bush  Whackers.'  We  were  all  fine-looking 
fellows,  though  I  say  it  myself.  I  was  no  chicken,  I  tell  you.  From  that  day  Mark  Forrester 
wrote  himself  down  'man.'  And  well  he  might,  "squire,  and  no  small  one  either.  Six  feet 
in  stooking-foot,  sound  in  wind  and  limb— could  outrun,  outjump,  out  wrestle,  outfight,  and 
outdo  any  lad  of  say  Inches  in  the  whole  district.  There  was  Tom  Foster,  that  for  five  long 
years  counted  himself  cock  of  the  walk,  and  crowed  like  a  chicken  whenever  he  came  out  upon 
the  ground.  Yon  never  saw  Tom,  I  reckon,  for  he  went  off  to  Mississippi  after  I  sowed  him 
up.  He  conidnt  stand  it  any  longer,  since  it  was  no  use.  Well,  I  licked  him  in  short  order  ; 
he  wasn't  a  mouthful  After  that  the  whole  ground  was  mine — nobody  could  stand  before  me, 
'squire ;  though  now  the  case  may  be  different,  for  Sumter's  a  district,  'squire,  that  an't  slow 
at  raising  game  chickens.  ** 

At  the  close  of  this  rambling  harangue,  Mark  Forrester,  as  we  may  now  be  permitted  to 
call  him,  looked  down  upon  his  own  person  with  no  small  share  of  complacency.  He  was, 
ooobtiess,  all  the  man  he  boasted  himself  to  have  been ;  his  person,  as  we  have  already 
briefly  described  it,  offering,  as  well  from  Hs  bulk  and  well  distributed  muscle  as  from  its  per* 
feet  symmetry,  a  fine  model  for  the  hand  of  the  statuary.  After  the  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  in  this  harmless  egotism,  he  returned  to  the  point,  as  if  but  now  recollected,  from 
which  he  set  out. 

M  Well,  then.  Master  Colleton,  as  I  was  saying,  'twas  at  this  same  muster  that  I  first  saw 
the  'squire.    He  was  a  monstrous  clever  old  buck  now,  I  tell  you.     Why,  he  thought  no  more 
of  money  than  if  H  growed  in  his  plantation — he  almost  throwed  it  awav  fat  \Yv*  ^vs^xa 
after.    That  very  day,  when  the  muter  was  over,  ta  cAXeA^^Wj^^^^^*^ 
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Garret's  tavern,  and  told  old  Ebeo  to  set  the  right  stuff  afloat,  and  put  the  whole  score  down 
to  him.  Maybe  old  Eden  didn't  take  him  at  hb  word.  Eben  was  a  cunning  chap,  quite 
Yankee  like,  and  would  skin  his  shadow  /or  a  saddle  back,  I  reckon,  if  he  could  catch  it  I 
tell  you  what,  when  the  crop  went  to  town,  the  old  'squire  must  bare  had  a  mighty  smart 
chance  to  pay ;  for  whatever  people  might  say  of  old  Eben,  he  knew  how  to  calculate  from 
yonr  pocket  into  his  with  monstrous  certainty.  Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  'squire,  I  shouldn't 
be  afraid  to  go  you  a  little  bet— your  nag  agin  mine  or  so — that  that  same  old  Ralph  Colleton 
was  some  kin  of  your*n.     You're  both  of  the  same  stock,  I  reckon.*9 

M I  must  do  all  justice  to  your  conjecture*,"  replied  the  youth— u  the  person  of  whom  you 
speak  was  indeed  a  near  relative  of  mine—he  was  no  other  than  my  father.** 

"  There  now— I  could  bare  said  as  much,  for  you  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  you  had  come 
out  of  his  mouth.  There  is  a  trick  of  the  eye  which  I  never  saw  in  any  but  you  two ;  and 
even  if  you  had  not  told  me  your  name,  I  should  have  made  pretty  much  the  same  calculation 
about  you.  The  old  'squire,  if  I  rightly  recollect,  was  something  stiff  in  his  way,  and  some 
people  did  say  he  was  proud,  and  carried  himself  rather  high ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  saw 
any  difference  twixt  him  and  most  of  our  Carolina  gentlemen,  who,  you  know  generally  walk 
pretty  high  in  the  collar  and  have  no  two  ways  about  them.  For  that  matter,  however,  I 
couldn't  well  judge  at  that  time — I  may  have  been  something  too  young  to  say  for  certain 
what  was  what,  at  that  time  of  my  life." 

"  You  are  not  even  now  so  for  advanced  in  years,  Mr  Forrester,  that  you  speak  of  your 
youth  as  of  a  season  so  very  remote.  What,  I  pray,  may  be  your  age  ?  We  may  ask  without 
offence  such  a  question  of  men— the  ease,  where  the  other  sex  is  concerned,  is,  you  are  aware, 
something  different** 

The  youth  seemed  studiously  desirous  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  dialogue.  M  Man 
or  woman,  'squire,  I  see,  for  my  part,  no  harm  in  the  question.  But  do  call  me  Forrester,  or 
Mark  Forrester,  whichever  pleases  you  best,  and  not  mister,  as  you  just  now  called  me.  I  go 
by  no  other  name.  Mister  is  a  great  word,  and  moves  people  quite  too  for  from  one  another. 
I  never  have  any  concern  with  a  man  that  I  have  to  mister  and  sir.  I  call  them  'squire, 
because  that's  a  title  the  law  gives  them — and  when  I  speak  to  yon,  I  say  'squire  or  Muter 
Colleton.  You  may  be  a  'squire  yourself,  but  whether  you  are  or  are  not,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence ;  for  you  get  the  name  from  your  father,  who  is  one.  Then,  again,  I  call  you  master, 
because  you  see  you  are  but  a  youth,  and  have  a  long  run  to  overtake  my  years,  few  as  you 
may  think  them.  Besides,  master  is  a  friendly  word,  and  comes  easy  to  the  tongue.  I  never, 
for  my  part,  could  see  the  sense  In  mister,  except  when  people  go  out  to  fight,  when  it's  neces- 
sary to  do  everything  in  the  politest  manner;  and  then  it  smells  of  long  shot  and  cold  busi- 
ness, 'squire,    *Tlsn*,  to  my  mind,  a  good  word  among  friends." 

The  youth  smiled  slightly  and  for  a  moment  at  the  distinction,  drawn  with  such  nicety  by 
his  companion,  between  words  which  he  had  hitherto  been  taught  to  conceive  synonymous  or 
nearly  so ;  and  the  reasons,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  the  woodman  sustained  his  free  use 
of  the  one  to  the  utter  rejection  of  the  other.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  or  important, 
however,  to  make  up  an  issue  on  the  point,  however  dissenting  from  the  logic  of  his  companion ; 
and  contented  himself  simply  with  a  repetition  of  the  question  in  which  it  had  originated. 

"  Why,  I  take  shame  to  answer  you  rightly,  'squire,  seeing  I  am  no  wiser  and  no  better 
than  I  am ;  but  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  handle  of  this  little  tomahawk,  and 
this  I  made  out  of  a  live  oak  sapling  some  sixteen  years  ago— it's  much  less  worn  than  I,  yet 
am  I  twice  its  age,  I  reckon.** 

"  You  are  now  then  about  thirty-two  T 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  thirty-two.  It  don't  take  much  calculating  to  make  out  that  My  own 
schooling,  though  little  enough  for  a  large  man,  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  me  from  wanting 
help  at  such  easy  arithmetic." 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  and  desultory  remark  or  two,  the  conversation  had 
reached  a  close.  The  gravity,  the  almost  haughty  melancholy,  which,  at  Intervals  appeared 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  manners  and  countenance  of  the  youth,  served  greatly  to 
discourage  even  the  blunt  freedom  of  Mark  Forrester,  who  seemed  piqued  at  length  by  the 
unsatisfactory  issue  of  all  hit  endeavours  to  enlist  the  familiarity  and  ooofidence  of  his  com- 
panfe*.    This  Ralph  soon  disoe  vcred— be  had  gori 
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necessity  of  some  alteration  In  his  habit,  if  be  desired  a  better  understanding  with  one,  whoso 
attendance,  at  the  present  time,  was  not  on! y  unavoidable  but  indispensable— one  who  might 
be  of  ose,  and  who  was  not  only  willing  and  well-intentioned,  bnt  to  all  appearances  honest  and 
harmless,  and  to  whom  he  was  already  so  largely  indebted.  With  an  effort,  therefore,  not  so 
much  of  mind  as  of  mood,  be  broke  the  iee  which  hit  own  indifference  had  suffered  to  close, 
and  by  giving  a  legitimate  excuse  for  the  garrulity  of  his  companion,  unlocked  once  more  the 
treasure-house  of  his  good  humour  and  volubility. 

From  the  dialogue  thus  recommenced,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  farther  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  Master  Mark  Forrester's  early  life.  He  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  from  "old  So.  Ca,," 
pronouncing  the  name  of  the  state '  in  the  abridged  form  of  its  written  contraction.  In  one 
of  the  lower  districts  he  still  held,  in  fee,  a  small  but  inefficient  patrimony,  the  profits  of 
which  were  put  to  the  use  of  a  young  sister.  Times,  however,  had  grown  hard,  and  with  the 
Impatience  and  restlessness  so  peculiar  to  nearly  all  classes  of  the  people  of  that  state,  Mark 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  bis  fortune  among  strangers.  He  loved  from  his  childhood  all  hardy 
enterprises;  all  employments  calculated  to  keep  his  spirit  from  slumbering  in  irksome  quiet  in 
his  breast. 

He  had  no  relish  for  the  labours  of  the  plough,  and  looked  upon  the  occupation  of  his 
forefather*  as  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  spirit,  which,  with  little  beside,  they  had  left 
him.  The  warmth,  excitability,  and  restlessness  which  were  his  prevailing  features  of  temper, 
could  not  bear  the  slow  process  of  tilling  and  sowing  and  cultivating  the  earth— .watching  the 
growth  and  generations  of  pigs  and  potatoes,  and  listening  to  that  favourite  music  with  the 
staid  and  regular  farmer,  the  shooting  of  the  corn  in  the  still  nights,  as  it  swells  with  a  respiring 
movement,  distending  the  contracted  sheaves  which  enclose  it.  In  addition  to  this  antipathy 
to  the  pursuits  of  his  ancestors,  Mark  had  a  decided  desire,  a  restless  ambition,  prompting  hum 
to  see  and  seek  and  mingle  with  the  world.  He  was  fond,  as  our  readers  may  have  observed 
already,  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  having  worn  out  the  patienoe  and  forfeited  the  attention 
of  all  auditors  at  home,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  the  due  appreciation  of  his  faculties,  to 
seek  for  others  less  experienced  abroad.  Like  wiser  and  greater  men,  he  too  had  been  won 
away,  by  the  desire  of  rule  and  reference,  from  the  humble  quiet  of  his  native  fireside  ;  and 
if,  in  after  life,  he  did  not  bitterly  repent  of  the  folly,  it  was  because  of  that  light-hearted  and 
sanguine  buoyancy  of  temperament  which  never  deserted  him  quite,  and  supported  him  in  all 
events  and  through  every  vicissitude.  He  had  wandered  much  after  leaving  his  parental  home, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  an  occupation  and  pursuit,  which  our  future  pages  must  develope. 
Having  narrated  in  his  desultory  way  to  his  companion  the  facts  which  we  have  condensed,  he 
conceived  himself  entitled  to  some  share  of  that  confidence  of  which  he  had  himself  exhibited 
so  fair  an  example ;  and  the  cross  examination  which  followed,  did  not  vary  very  materially 
from  that  to  which  most  way-farers  in  this  region  are  subjected,  and  of  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  they  have  been  heard  so  vociferously  to  complain. 

"  Well,  Master  Ralph,  unless  my  eyes  greatly  miscalculate,  you  cannot  be  more  than  nine* 
teen  or  twenty  at  the  most ;  and  if  one  may  be  so  bold,  what  is  it  that  brings  one  of  your 
youth  and  connections  abroad  into  this  wilderness,  among  wild  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  we 
gold-hunters,  whom  men  do  say  are  very  little  if  any  better  than  them  T* 

'*  Why,  as  respects  your  first  conjecture,  Master  Forrester,"  returned  the  youth,  "  you  are 
by  no  means  out  of  the  way.  I  am  not  much  over  nineteen,  and  am  free  to  confess,  do  not 
care  to  be  held  much  older.  Touching  your  further  inquiry,  not  to  seem  churlish,  but  rather 
to  speak  frankly  and  in  a  like  spirit  with  yourself,  I  am  not  desirous  to  repeat  to  others  the 
story  that  has  been,  perhaps,  but  learned  in  part  by  myself.  I  do  not  exactly  believe  that  it 
would  promote  my  plans  to  submit  them  to  the  examination  of  other  people,  nor  do  I  think 
that  any  person  whomsoever  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  the  knowledge.  You  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  however,  that  I  have  already  said  that  I  am  journeying  to  Tennessee." 

"  Left  Carolina  for  good  and  all,  hen?*' 

"  Yes,  perhaps  for  ever.     But  we  will  not  talk  of  it." 

"•  Well,  you're  in  a  wild  world  now,  'squire." 

M  This  is  no  strange  region  to  me,  though  I  have  lost  my  way  in  it.  I  have  passed  a 
season  in  the  county  of  Gwinnett  and  the  neighbourhood  with  my  uncle's  family,  when  some- 
thing younger,  and  have  passea  twice,  journeying  between  Carotin*  %x&  1«uoeiaftfe%  *&.  w 
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great  distanct  from  this  very  spot.  But  yonx  service  to  me*  and  the  fact  of  youi  Carolina 
birth,  deserve  that  I  should  be  more  free  in  my  disclosures;  and  to  ooooont  for  the  sullen- 
new  of  my  temper,  which  you  may  regard  at  something  inconsistent  with  oar  relationship, 
let  me  say,  that  whatever  my  prospect!  might  have  been*  and  whatever  my  history  may  be, 
I  am  at  this  moment  altogether  indifferent  at  to  the  course  which  I  ahaU  poraae.  It  mattera 
not  very  greatly  to  me  whether  I  take  op  my  abode  among  the  neighbouring  Cherokee*,  or, 
farther  on,  along  with  them,  pursue  my  fortunes  upon  the  shores  of  the  Red  River  or  the 
Missouri.  I  have  become,  during  the  last  few  days  of  my  life,  rather  reckless  of  human 
circumstances ;  and,  perhaps,  more  criminally  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  my  nature,  and 
my  responsibilities  to  society  and  myself,  than  might  well  beseem  one  so  youthful,  and,  as 
you  say,  with  prospects  like  those  which  you  conjecture,  and  not  erroneously,  to  have  been 
mine.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  1  lost  my  pathway  last  evening,  my  first  feeling  was  one 
of  a  melancholy  satisfaction ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  thai  destiny  itself  had  determined  to  con- 
tribute towards  my  aim  and  desire,  and  to  forward  me  freely  in  the  erratic  progress,  which* 
in  a  gloomy  mood,  I  had  moat  desperately  and  perhaps  childishly  undertaken." 

The  tone  in  which  these  remarks  were  made,  enforced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  truth,  in 
bis  own  belief  at  least,  of  that  portion  of  the  youth's  language  which  spoke  of  his  indiffer- 
ence to  his  future  destiny.  There  was  a  stern  melancholy  in  the  deep  and  low  utterance, 
the  close  compression  of  lip,  the  steady,  calm  eye,  that  somewhat  tended  to  confirm  the 
almost  savage  sentiment  of  despairing  indifference  to  lift  which  his  sentiments  conveyed, 
and  had  the  effect  of  eliciting  a  larger  degree  of  respectful  consideration  from  the  somewhat 
uncouth  but  really  well-meaning  and  kind  companion  who  stood  beside  him.  Mark  Forrester 
had  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  the  youth  bad  been  gently  and  well  nurtured  and 
deferentially  treated— that  his  pride  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  some  nobler  emotion,  had  suffered 
slight  or  rebuke,  and  that  it  was  more  than  probable  this  emotion  would,  before  long,  give 
place  to  others,  if  not  of  a  more  manly  and  spirited,  at  least  of  a  more  reflective  and  rea- 
sonable character.  Accordingly,  without  appearing  to  annex  any  importance  to,  or  even  to 
perceive,  the  melancholy  defiance  contained  In  the  speech  of  the  young  man,  he  confined 
himself  entirely  to  a  passing  comment  upon  the  facility  with  which,  having  bis  eyes  open,  and 
the  bright  sunshine  and  green  trees  for  bis  guides,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  lose  his  way, 
an  incident  excessively  ludicrous  in  the  estimation  of  one,  who,  in  his  own  words,  could  take 
the  tree  with  the  'possum,  the  scent  with  the  hound,  the  swamp  with  the  deer,  and  be  in  at 
the  death  with  all  of  them — for  whom  the  woods  had  no  labyrinth,  and  the  night  no  mystery. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  the  simplicity  of  the  youth,  and  entered  into  many  details,  not  so 
tedious  as  long,  of  the  various  hair-breadth  escapes,  narrow  chances,  and  curious  enter- 
prises of  his  own  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  woodcraft,  and  to  the  trials  and  perils  of  which, 
in  his  own  probation,  his  experience  bad  necessarily  subjected  him.  At  length  he  concluded 
his  narrative  by  seizing  upon  one  portion  of  Ralph's  language  with  an  adroitness  and 
ingenuity  that  might  have  done  credit  to  an  older  diplomatist,  and  went  on  to  invite  the 
latter  to  quarter  upon  himself  for  a  few  weeks  at  least. 

"  Well,  Master  Colleton,  so  you  see  you  are  rambling,  as  you  say,  indifferent  quite  as  to 
what  quarter  of  the  compass  you  turn  the  head  of  your  creature — suppose  now  you 
take  up  quarters  with  me.  I  have,  besides  this  room,  which  I  only  keep  for  my  use  of  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  when  I  come  to  the  village,  a  snug  lodge  a  few  miles  off,  and  there's 
room  enough,  and  provision  enough,  if  you'll  oi.ly  stop  awhile  and  take  what's  going.  Plenty 
of  hog  and  hominy  at  all  times,  and  we  don't  want  for  other  and  better  things,  if  we  please. 
Come,  stay  with  me  for  a  month,  or  long  as  you  choose,  and  when  you  think  to  go,  I  can 
put  you  on  your  road  at  an  hour's  warning.  In  the  meantime,  I  can  show  you  all  that's  to 
be  seen.  I  can  show  you  where  the  gold  grows,  and  may  be  had  for  the  gathering.  We've 
snug  lodgings — plenty  of  venison ;  and,  as  you  must  be  a  good  shot,  coming  from  Carolina, 
you  may  bring  down  at  day-dawn  of  a  morning  a  sluggish  wild  turkey,  so  fat  that  he  will 
split  open  the  moment  he  strikes  the  ground.  Don't  fight  shy,  now,  'squire,  and  we'll  have 
sport  as  long  as  you  choose  to  stay  with  us." 

The  free  and  hearty  manner  of  the  woodman,  who,  as  he  concluded  his  invitation,  grasped 
.the  hand  of  the  youth  warmly  in  bis  own,  spoke  quite  as  earnestly  as  his  language,  and  Ralph 
in  part  fell  readily' into  a  proposal  which  promised  something  in  the  way  of  diversion.    He 
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gave  Forrester  to  understand  that  he  would  probably  divide  his  time  for  a  few  days,  between 
the  tavern  and  his  lodge,  whieh  he  proposed  to  visit  whenever  he  felt  himself  perfectly  able  to 
manage  his  steed.  He  signified  his  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  of  his  companion  with 
something  less  of  hauteur  than  had  hitherto  characterised  him ;  and  remembering  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  assault  made  upon  him.  Forrester  had  said  little,  and  that  too  wandering  to  be 
considered,  be  again  brought  it  up  to  his  consideration,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  clue  to  the 
persons  of  those  enacting  the  outlaws,  whom  he  had  endeavonred,  though  very  imperfectly,  to 
describe.  On  this  •point,  however,  he  procured  but  little  satisfaction.  The  description  which 
he  gave  of  the  individual  assailant,  whom  alone  he  had  been  able  to  distinguish,  though  evi- 
dently under  certain  disguises,  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  .Forrester's  identification.  The 
woodman  was  something  at  a  loss,  though  evidently  satisfied  that  the  parties  were  not  unknown 
to  him  in  some  other  character.  As  for  the  Pony  Club,  he  gave  its  history,  confirmatory  of 
that  already  related  by  the  outlaw  himself;  and  though  avowing  his  own  personal  fearlessness 
on  the  subject,  did  not  withhold  his  opinion  that  the  members  were  not  to  be  trifled  with : — 
**  And,  a  word  in  your  ear,  'squire— one  half  of  the  people  you  meet  with  in  this  quarter  know 
more  of  the  Pony  Club  than  is  becoming  in  honest  men — so  steer  clear  of  them,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  right  and  left,  if  you  would  get  off  with  whole  bones.  They'll  hardly  trouble 
abody  here,  for  you  see  there's  some  of  us  that  can  pull  trigger  and  fling  a  knife,  and  wont 
stand  long  to  think  when  honest  folks  are  in  danger.  But  I'll  sec  you  again  in  an  hour.  I 
must  go  and  look  after  our  horses. w 

CHAPTER    IX. 

fr  not  the  feast  prepar'd  f  why  tit  ye  not, 
Cheerly,et  ease,  and  with  an  appetite 
V/hich,  if  the  senee  be  wanting;,  shall  supply 
That  which  it  lacks  of,  so  ye  note  It  not  t 
Pall  to,  I  pray.*' 

"  So  yonng  and  yet  so  desolate— *tb  sad. 
The  wilderness  should  win  the  city's  loss, 
Yet  know  not  of  its  jain." 

In  a  few  days,  so  much  for  the  good  nursing  of  Forrester  and  of  his  aoi-disant  medical 
attendant,  Colleton  was  able  to  descend  to  the  lower  apartments  of  the  tavern.  His  wound 
had  been  slight,  and  its  treatment  fortunate ;  his  bruises  were  less  manageable,  and  from  these 
be  suffered  infinitely  more  than  from  the  shot.  With  a  hardy  frame,  however,  and  an  im- 
patient spirit,  Ralph  contrived  to  conquer  much  of  the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  they 
gave  him,  and  proving  how  much  in  these  matters  depends  upon  the  will,  to  resume  his  erect 
posture  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  His  exercise,  however,  was  moderated  duly,  so  as  not  to 
irritate  anew  his  fast-healing  injuries.  On  this  point,  Forrester,  who  assumed  all  the  offices 
of  counsellor,  was  rigid,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  youth, 
and  a  lapse  of  several  days,  in  all  of  which  his  impatience  had  been  loud,  that  he  permitted 
him  to  descend  to  the  dinner-table  of  the  inn,  in  compliance  with  the  clamorous  warning  of 
the  huge  bell  which  stood  at  the  entrance. 

It  was  a  subject  of  much  doubt  and  deliberation  in  our  mind,  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
to  the  reader  a, full  and  dainty  detail  of  the  viands  spread  out  on  the  present  occasion.  A 
supper  or  dinner  has  at  all  times  been  a  favourite  theme  for  displ  ay  among  the  romancers, 
They  appear  to  have  seized  upon  it  for  portraiture  and  description,  with  as  much  reckless 
avidity  usually  as  the  most  hungry  knight  among  them  might  be  conjectured  to  exhibit  to- 
wards the  real  banquet  and  the  substantial!,  after  the  labour  of  a  hard  day's  fight  for  his 
honour  and  his  mistress.  Regarding  such  a  theme  evidently  with  an  eye  of  great  favour— 
possibly,  as  a  common  passage  of  arms,  attesting  the  due  degree  of  skill  necessary  for  per- 
mission to  enter  upon  the  lists— there  are  few  among  our  ablest  writers  in  this  field  that  have 
withheld  their  whole  strength  from  the  subject.  Scott,  following  the  example  of  Homer, 
always  feeds  his  heroes  well ;  and  some  excellent  lessons  might  be  gleaned  from  his  writings 
by  those  over-delicate  novelists  who  seldom  furnish  hero  or  heroine  with  an  appetite  at  all. 
Cooper  keeps  his  adventures  well  also,  and  is  particular  to  have  them  fully  supplied  when  in 
the  woods  and  among  the  Indians.      "We  cannot  say  that  Bulwer  has  often  admitted  us  to  a 
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regular  dinner-party— Guloseton  is  no  exception — unless  it  be  among  the  rogues  associated 
with  one  of  his  heroes  in  the  stews  of  London. ;  but  enough  for  example,  in  this  particular,  as 
well  as  authority,  may  be  found  in  the  industriously-plied  labours  of  the  thousand  and  one 
followers  and  rivals  of  these  great  leaders  in  the  field  we  speak  of.  Nor  have  our  purely 
American  writers— a  tribe  rather  servilely  dependent,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  upon  the 
dicta  of  European  authority — disdained  imitation  in  this  respect  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  very  best  passages  from  sundry  of  their  works— so  far  as  they  appear  to  have  been  penned 
con  amore,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  highly  susceptible  to  the  operations  of  its  own 
fancies — are  devoted  to  this  sort  of  description.  They  have  dilated  with  singular  and  con- 
scious felicity,  linked  with  a  strange  viand-like  fascination  of  style,  fitly  illustrative  of  the 
subject — upon  the  grace  of  gravies,  the  cream  of  custards,  the  currency  of  currants — the 
fantasies,  in  short,  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  alike ;  and  with  a  glorious  hocus  pocus,  worthy  of 
the  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth,  they  have  made  the  whole  earth  and  every  sea  contribute  their 
dainty  delectabiliti.es,  as  indeed  they  should,  to  the  pleasing  of  the  palate  of  that  hero,  in  whose 
fortunes,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  whole  world  must  be  so  much  interested.  The  compounds 
and  concatenations  of  Paris — that  centre  of  soup  and  civilization — mingled  on  the  same  board 
with  the  more  solid  characteristics  of  John  Bull's  refectory  in  London,  exhibit  a  more  beautiful 
national  affinity,  than,  in  political  matters,  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  take  place  between  them. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  almost  savage  association  of  ponderosities  and  delicacies,  in  the 
furnishing  of  which  the  generous  purveyor  has  seemingly  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense, 
though  sacrificing,  most  grievously  we  take  it,  all  pretensions  to  good  taste  and  a  decent  pro- 
priety in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  his  various  dishes. 

It  was  therefore,  as  we  have  already  said,  with  a  deliberation  certainly  due  to  and  impe- 
ratively demanded  by  the  subject,  that  we  debated  with  ourselves  as  to  what  we  should  do  in 
the  furnishing  our  hero's  dinner-table.  What  shall  we  have,  landlord — what's  in  the  larder, 
most  sweet  hostess  1  Wanting  in  the  Dame  Quickly,  and  the  Mistress  Ford,  and  sweet  Anne 
Page,  and  that  most  truculent  and  magnificent  of  all  worthies,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  our  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  quality  of  our  viands,  by  way  of  recompense  for  our  other  deBciencies,  were 
only  reasonable.  We  dreaded  too,  lest,  with  a  reference  to  what  we  have  all  this  time  been 
saying,  we  should  not  be  able  to  provide  our  readers  with  that  kind  and  quality  of  repast  to 
which  it  was  but  fair  to  infer  their  appetites  had  been  accustomed ;  and  not  without  much 
hesitation,  many  misgivings,  and  a  close  examination  into  our  right,  as  good  chroniclers,  to 
withhold  anything,  however  humble,  in  the  progress  of  our  story,  we  determined  upon  the 
seemingly  rash  step  which  in  part  we  have  taken.  We  perfectly  well  knew,  that  in  our  semi- 
barbarian  region  south  of  the  Potomac,  or.  in  more  familiar  phrase,  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,  we  could  not  cater  so  widely  or  so  variously  for  the  dinner-table  as  in  the  land  of 
notions  and  novelties,  where  the  apples  grow  ready  baked  in  pies  of  goodly  dimensions,  and 
where  Cape  Cod,  tendering  its  all  bountiful  aids  and  auxiliary  robs  the  sea-serpent  of  those 
delicate  fins  for  which,  it  appears,  in  just  revenge,  he  has  pursued  the  smack  men  into  the 
very  harbours  of  Yankee  land.  Our  apprehensions  may  well  be  conceived,  therefore,  though 
it  passes  our  ability  to  describe  them,  until,  calling  a  council  of  war  with  our  hostess,  Mrs 
Dorothy  Munro  whom  your  eye  may  perceive  doling  out  sundry  capacious  plates  of  soup 
from  the  corpulent  vessel  beside  her— we  determined,  in  few  words,  rather  with  the  view  to 
the  enlightenment  than  the  temptation  of  the  reader,  to  set  the  repast,  such*  as  it  is,  without 
fin  her  hesitation  before  him. 

The  company  at  the  dinner-table  was  much  less  numerous  than  that  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  at  the  trial  of  the  pedlar.  Many  of  the  persons  then  present  were  not  residents, 
but  visitors  in  the  village  from  the  neighbouring  country,  who  had  congregated  there,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  on  each  Saturday  of  the  week,  with  the  view  not  less  to  the  procuring  of 
their  necessaries  than  the  enjoyment  of  company.  Having  attended  in  the  first  place  to  the 
ostensible  objects  of  their  visit,  the  village  tavern,  in  the  usual  phrase,/*  brought  them  up  ;" 
and  in  social,  yet  wild  carousal,  they  commonly  spent  the  residue  of  the  day.  It  was  in  this 
w»\  that  they  mot  their  acquaintance,  found  society,  and  obtained  the  news;  objects  o. 
primary  importance,  at  all  times,  with  a  people  whose  insulated  positions,  removed  from  the 
busy  mart  and  the  stirring  crowd,  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  do  this  or  rust  altogether. 
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The  regular  lodgers  of  the  tavern  were  not  numerous  therefore,  and  consisted  in  the  main  of 
those  labourers  in  the  diggings  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  means  of  establishing  a  house- 
hold of  their  own. 

There  was  little  form  or  ceremony  in  the  proceedings  of  the  repast.  Colleton  was  intro- 
duced by  a  few  words  from  the  landlord  to  the  landlady,  Mrs  Dorothy  aforesaid,  and  to  a 
young  girl,  her  niece,  who  sat  beside  her.  It  does  not  need  that  we  say  much  in  regard  to 
the  former,  she  interferes  with  no  heart  in  our  story ;  but  Lucy,  her  niece,  may  not  be  over- 
looked so  casually.  She  has  not  only  attractions  in  herself  which  claim  our  notice,  but  occu- 
pies no  minor  interest  in  the  story  we  propose  to  narrate.  Her  figure  was  finely  formed, 
slight  and  delicate,  but  neither  diminutive  nor  feeble ;  of  fair  proportion,  symmetry,  and  an 
ease  and  grace  of  carriage  and  manners  belonging  to  a  far  more  refined  stage  of  social  organi- 
zation than  that  in  which  we  find  her.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  progress  of 
our  tale  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  dwelling  farther  upon  it  now.  Her  skin,  though  slightly 
tinged  by  the  sun,  was  beautifully  smooth  and  fair.  Her  features  might  not  be  held  regular  ; 
perhaps  not  exactly  such  as  in  a  critical  examination  we  should  call  or  consider  handsome; 
but  they  were  attractive  nevertheless,  strongly  marked,  and  well  defined.  Her  eyes  were 
darkly  blue,  not  languishingly  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  lively  and  intelligent  in  their 
accustomed  expression.  Her  mouth,  exquisitely  chiseled,  and  coloured  by  the  deepest  blushes 
of  the  rose,  bad  a  seductive  persuasiveness  about  it  that  might  readily  win  one's  own  to  some 
unconscious  liberties ;  while  the  natural  position  of  the  lips,  leaving  them  slightly  parted,  gave 
to  the  eye  an  added  attraction  in  the  double  range  which  was  displayed  beneath  of  pearl- like 
and  well-formed  teeth ;  her  hair  was  unconfined,  but  short,  and  rendered  the  expression  of  her 
features  more  youthful  and  girl-like  than  might  have  been  the  result  of  its  formal  arrange- 
ment ;  it  was  beautifully  glossy,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Her  demeanour  was  that  of 
maidenly  reserve  and  a  lady-like  dignity,  a  quiet  serenity,  approaching — at  periods  when  any 
remark  calculated  to  infringe  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  those  precincts  with  which  feminine 
delicacy  and  form  have  guarded  its  possessor— a  stern  severity  of  glance,  approving  her  * 
creature  taught  in  the  true  school  of  propriety,  and  chastened  with  a  spirit  that  slept  not  on 
a  watch,  always  of  perilous  exposure  in  one  so  young  and  of  her  sex.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  did  Ralph,  in  the  course  of  the  dinner,  remark  the  indignant  fire  flashing  from  her 
intelligent  eye,  when,  the  rude  speech  of  some  untaught  boor  assailed  a  sense  finely  wrought 
to  appreciate  the  proper  boundaries  to  the  always  adventurous  footstep  of  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. The  youth  felt  assured  from  these  occasional  glimpses  that  her  education  had 
been  derived  from  a  different  influence,  and  that  her  spirit  deeply  felt  and  deplored  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  present  condition  and  abode. 

The  dinner  table,  to  which  we  now  come,  and  which  two  or  three  negroes  have  been 
busily  employed  in  cumbering  with  well  filled  plates  and  dishes,  was  most  plentifully  furnished ; 
though  but  few  of  its  contents  could  properly  be  classed  linden  the  head  of  delicacies.  There 
were  eggs  and  ham,  hot  biscuits,  hominy,  milk,  marmalade,  venison,  Johnny*  or  journey  cakes, 
and  dried  fruits  stewed.  These,  with  the  preparatory  soup,  formed  the  chief  components  o* 
the  repast.  Everything  was  served  up  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  that,  after  all; 
was  perhaps  the  best  of  all  possible  recommendations  to  the  feast,  and  Ralph  soon  found  him- 
self quite  as  busily  employed  as  was  consistent  with  prudence  in  the  destruction  and  over- 
throw of  the  tower  of  biscuits,  the  pile  of  eggs,  and  such  other  of  the  edibles  around  him  as 
were  least  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  his  debilitated  system.  The  table  was  not  large,  and 
the  seats  were  soon  occupied.  Villager  after  villager  had  made  bis  appearance,  and  taken 
his  place  without  calling  for  observation ;  and,  indeed,  so  busily  were  all  employed,  that  he 
who  should  have  made  his  entrie  at  such  a  time  with  an  emphasis  commanding  notice,  might 
not,  without  reason,  have  been  set  down  as  truly  and  indefensibly  impertinent.  So  might  one 
have  thought,  not  employed  in  like  manner,  •  nd  surveying  the  prospect.  Forrester  alone 
contrived  to  be  less  selfish  than  those  about  him,  and  our  hero  found  his  attentions  at  times 
rather  troublesome  and  provoking. 

Whatever  in  the  eye  and  estimation  of  the  woodman  seemed  attractive,  he  studiously 
thrust  into  the  youth's  plate,  pressing  him  to  eat  long  after  the  main  supplies  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  activity  of  his  masticatory  members.  Chancing,  at  one  of  these  periods  of  polite 
provision  on  the  part  of  his  quondam  friend,  to  direct  his  glance  to  the  opposite  extreme  eC 
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the  table,  he  we*  struck  with  the  appearance  ef  a  mo  whose  eyes  were  fixed  open  himself 
with  on  expression  which  he  could  neither  comprehend  nor  tolerate.  The  look  of  this  men 
was  naturally  of  a  sinister  kind,  but  now  his  eyes  wore  a  malignant  aspect,  which  not  only 
aroused  the  youth's  remark  and  indignant  retort  through  the  same  medium,  but  struck  him 
as  indicating  a  feeling  of  hatred  to  himself  of  a  most  singular  character.  Meeting  thus  the 
responsive  look  of  the  youth,  the  stranger  rose  hurriedly  and  left  the  table,  but  still  lingered 
in  the  room.  Ralph  was  struck  with  his  features,  which  it  appeared  to  him  he  had  seen 
before,  but  as  the  person  wore  around  his  cheeks,  encompassing  his  head,  a  thick  handker- 
chief, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  decide  well  upon  them.  He  turned  to  Forrester,  who  was 
busily  intent  on  the  dissection  of  a  chicken,  and  in  a  low  tone  inquired  the  name  of  the 
stranger.  The  woodman  looked  up,  and  replied,  "  Who,  that  ?— that's  Guy  Rivers—though 
what  he's  got  his  head  tied  up  for  I  cant  say.  Ill  ask  him :"  and  with  the  word  he  at  once 
did  so. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Rivers  explained  his  bandaging,  by  charging  his  jaws  to  have 
caught  cold  rather  against  his  will,  and  to  have  swelled  somewhat  in  consequence ;  and  while 
making  this  reply,  our  hero  again  caught  his  glance,  curiously  fixed  upon  himself,  with  an 
expression  which  again  provoked  his  surprise,  and  occasioned  a  gathering  sternness  in  the 
look  of  fiery  indignation  which  he  sent  back  in  return.  Rivers  immediately  after  this  by- play 
left  the  apartment.  The  eye  of  Ralph  changed  its  direction,  and  beheld  that  of  the  young 
maiden  observing  him  closely,  with  an  expression  ef  countenance  so  alive  with  anxiety,  that 
he  felt  persuaded  she  must  have  beheld  the  mute  intercourse,  if  so  we  may  eaD  it,  between 
himself  and  the  person  whose  conduct  had  so  ruined  him.  The  colour  had  fled  from  her 
cheek,  and  there  was  something  of  warning  in  her  gate.  The  polish  and  propriety  which  had 
distinguished  her  conduct,  so  far  as  be  had  seen  it,  was  so  different  from  anything  that  he  had 
been  led  to  expect,  and  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  associations  of  another  region,  that  rising 
from  the  table,  he  approached  the  place  where  she  sat,  took  a  chair  beside  her,  and  with 
a  gentleness  and  ease  of  manner,  the  due  result  of  his  own  education  and  of  the  world 
he  had  lived  in,  commenced  a  conversation  on  trivial  and  legitimate  topics,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  himself  encountered  by  a  modest  freedom  of  opinion,  a  grace  of  manner,  and  a  general 
intelligence,  which  promised  him  better  company  than  he  bad  looked  for.  The  villagers  had 
left  the  apartment,  all  but  Forrester,  who,  following  Ralph's  example,  took  up  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  sat  a  pleased  listener  to  a  dialogue  in  which  the  intellectual  charm  was  strong  enough, 
except  at  very  occasional  periods,  to  prevent  him  from  contributing  much.  The  old  lady  sat 
silently  by.  She  was  a  trembling,  timid  body,  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated,  who  appeared  to 
have  suffered  much,  and  certainly  stood  in  as  much  awe  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bore,  as 
it  was  well  fitting  in  such  a  relationship  to  permit.  She  said  as  little  as  Forrester,  but 
seemed  equally  well  pleased  with  the  intentions  and  the  conversation  of  the  youth. 

"  Find  you  not  this  place  lonesome,  Miss  Monro?    You  have  been  used,  or  I  mistake 
.much,  to  a  more  cheering,  a  more  civilised  region." 

"  I  have,  sir,  and  sometimes  I  repine— not  so  much  at  the  world  I  live  in,  as  for  the  world 
I  have  lost.  Had  I  those  about  me  with  whom  my  earlier  years  were  passed,  the  lonely 
situation  and  the  little  circle  would  trouble  me  slightly." 

She  uttered  these  words  with  a  sorrowful  voice,  and  the  moisture  gathered  around  the  blue 
spheres,  which  derived  additional  brightness  from  its  proximity.  The  youth,  after  a  patting 
and  common-place  remark  upon  the  vast  difference  upon  the  heart  between  moral  and  phy- 
sical privations,  went  on.  M  Perhaps,  Miss  Munro,  with  a  true  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
ditions  of  life,  there  may  he  thought  little  philosophy  in  the  tears  we  shed  at  such  privations. 
"  The  fortune  that  it  unavoidable,  however,  I  have  always  found  the  more  deplorable  for  that 
very  reason.  I  shall  have  to  watch  well,  that  I  too  be  not  surprised  with  regrets  of  a  Mke 
nature  with  your  own,  since  I  find  myself  recurring  mentally  to  a  world,  which,  perhaps,  I 
■hall  have  little  more  to  do  with." 

Rising  from  her  seat,  and  leaving  the  room  as  she  spoke,  with  a  smile  of  studied  gaiety 
upon  her  countenance,  foil  also  of  earnestness  and  a  aignifioance  of  manner  that  awakened 
surprise  in  the  person  addressed,  the  maiden  replied,  "  Let  me  suggest,  sir,  that  you  observe 
well  the  world  you  are  in ;  and  do  not  forget,  in  recurring  to  that  which  you  leave,  that  while 
deploring  the  lots  of  friends  in  the  one,  you  may  he  nnconeoiens  of  the  enemies  which  surround 
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yea  in  the  other.     Perhaps,  sir,  yen  wiU  find  my  philosophy  in  thit  particular  tht  most  useful, 
if  not  the  moit  agreeable." 

Wondering  at  her  language,  which,  though  of  general  remark  and  fairly  deduoible  from  the 
conversation,  he  oould  not  avoid  re/erring  te  a  peculiar  origin,  the  youth  rose  and  bowed 
with  raapeetful  courtesy  as  she  retired  His  eye  followed  her  form  for  an  instant,  while  his 
mtditationi  momentarily  wrapped  themselves  up  more  and  more  in  inextricable  mysteries, 
from  which  his  utmost  ingenuity  of  thought  failed  entirely  to  disentangle  him.  In  a  maze  of 
conjecture  he  passed  from  the  room  into  the  passage  adjoining,  and,  taking  advantage  of  its 
long  range,  promenaded  with  steps  and  a  spirit  now  moody  and  uncertain.  In  a  little  time 
he  was  joined  by  Forrester,  who  seemed  solicitous  to  divert  his  mind,  and  relieve  his  melan* 
choly,  by  describing  the  country  round— the  pursuits,  characters,  and  conditions  of  the  people 
—the  habits  of  the  miners,  and  the  productiveness  of  their  employ,in  a  manner  inartificial  and 
modest,  and  sometimes  highly  entertaining.  While  engaged  in  this  way,  the  eye  of  Ralph 
caught  the  look  of  Rivers  again  fixed  upon  him  from  the  doorway  leading  into  the  great 
hatt,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  with  impetuous  step,  he  advanced  towards  him 
determined  on  some  explanation  of  that  curious  interest  which  had  become  offensive  ;  but 
when  he  approached  him  with  this  object,  the  individual  sought  hastily  left  the  passage* 
Taking  Forrester's  arm,  Ralph  also  left  the  bouse,  in  the  hope  to  encounter  mm  in  the  neigh. 
Dourhood;  but  foiling  in  this,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  village,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
might  be  surveyed  without  too  much  fatigue  to  the  wounded  man— whose  hurts,  though 
superficial,  might  by  imprudence  become  troublesome,  They  rambled  till  the  sun  went  down, 
and  at  length  returned  to  the  tavern.  This  building,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  of  the 
very  humblest  description,  calculated,  it  would  seem,  rather  for  a  temporary  and  occasional 
than  a  lasting  shelter.  Its  architecture,  compared  with  that  even  of  the  surrounding  log 
houses  of  the  country  generally,  was  excessively  rude ;  its  parts  were  out  of  all  relative  pro* 
portion,  fitted  seemingly  by  an  eye  the  most  indifferent,  and  certainly  without  any*  the 
most  distant,  regard  to  square  and  compass.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  the  upper  being 
assigned  to  sleeping  apartments.  Each  floor  contained  four  rooms,  accessible  all,  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  by  entrances  from  a  great  passage,  running  both  above  and  below, 
through  the  centre  of  the  structure.  In  addition  to  the  main  building,  a  shed  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  work  afforded  four  other  apartments,  rather  more  closely  constructed  and  in  some- 
what better  finish  than  the  rest  of  the  structure ;  these  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  family 
exclusively..  The  logs  in  this  work  were  barbarously  uneven,  and  hewn  only  to  a  degree 
barely  suiBcient  to  permit  of  a  tolerable  level  when  placed  one  upon  the  other.  Morticed 
together  at  the  ends,  so  very  loosely  had  the  work  been  done  that  a  timid  observer,  and  one 
not  accustomed  to  the  survey  of  such  fabrics,  might  entertain  misgivings  of  its  security  when 
one  of  those  severe  hurricanes  were  raging,  which  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  so  dreadfully 
desolate  the  southern  and  south-western  country.  Chimneys  of  clay  and  stone  intermixed,  of 
the  rudest  fashion,  projected  from  the  two  ends  of  the  building,  threatening,  with  the  toppling 
aspect  which  they  wore,  the  careless  wayfarer,  and  leaving  it  something  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  oblique  and  outward  direction  which  they  took  was  not  the  result  of  a  wise  pre- 
caution against  a  degree  of  contiguity  with  the  fabric  they  were  meant  to  warm,  which,  from 
the  liberal  fires  of  the  pine  woods,  might  have  proved  unfavourable  to  the  protracted  existence 
of  either.  The  interior  of  the  building  aptly  accorded  with  its  outline.  It  was  uncoiled,  and 
the  rude  March  winds  were  only  excluded  from  access  through  the  interstices  between  the 
remotely  allied  logs  by  the  free  use  of  the  soft  clay  easily  attainable  in  all  that  range  of 
country.  The  light  on  each  side  of  the  building  was  received  through  the  medium  of  a  few 
small  windows,  one  of  which  only  was  allotted  to  each  apartment,  and  this  was  generally 
found  to  possess  as  many,  and  perhaps  as  fully  secure  modes  of  fastening  as  those  of  the  jail 
opposite  -a  precaution  referable  to  the  great  dread  of  the  Indian  outrages,  and  which  their  near 
neighbourhood  and  irresponsible  and  vicious  habits  were  well  calculated  to  inspire.  The  fur- 
niture of  the  hotel  amply  accorded  with  all  the  other  features  of  the  Chestatee  public  A 
single  large  and  two  small  tables,  a  few  old  oaken  chairs,  with  bottoms  made  of  the  ox  or  deer 
skin,  tightly  drawn  over  the  seat,  and  either  tied  below  with  small  cords  or  tacked  upon  the 
sides  a  broken  mirror  that  stood  ostentatiously  over  the  mantel,  surmounted  in  turn  by  a 
well-smoked  picture  of  the  Washington  family,  in  a  tarnished  gilt  frame,  asserting  the  AmatW* 
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«snifm  of  the  proprietor  ami  pls^mnnu^^  contents  of  the  great  ball,  and  wu  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  night  be  found  in  all  the  other  apartments.  The  tavern  itself*,  in  reference 
to  the  obvious  pursuit  of  many  of  those  who  made  it  their  home,  was  entitled  the  "  Golden 
Egg,"  a  title  made  sufficiently  notorious  to  the  spectator  from  a  huge  signboard,  elevated 
some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  building  itself,  bearing  upon  a  light  blue  ground  a  monstrous 
egg  of  the  deepest  yellow,  the  effect  of  which  was  duly  heightened  by  a  strong  and  thick  shading 
of  sable  all  around  it— the  artist,  in  this  way,  calculating  no  doubt  to  afford  the  object  so 
encircled  its  legitimate  relief.  Lest,  however,  his  design  in  the  painting  itself  should  be  at  all 
questionable,  he  had  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  showing  what  he  meant  by  printing  the 
words  M  Golden  Egg"  in  huge  Roman  letters  beneath  it,  these  In  turn  being  placed  above 
another  inscription,  running  M  Entertainment  for  man  and  horse.** 

But  the  night  had  now  closed  in,  and  coffee  was  in  progress,  Ralph  took  his  seat  with 
the  rest  of  the  lodgers  of  the  Golden  Egg,  though  without  partaking  of  the  feast.  Rivers  did 
not  make  bis  appearance,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  youth,  who  was  excessively  desirous  to 
account  for  the  curious  observance  of  this  man.  He  had  some  notion  besides  that  the  former 
was  not  utterly  unknown  to  him ;  for  though  unable  to  identify  him  with  any  one  recollection, 
His  features  (wfaat  could  be  seen  of  them)  were  certainly  not  altogether  unfamiliar.  After 
supper,  requestftg  Forrester's  company  in  his  chamber,  he  left  the  company,  not,  however, 
without  a  few  moments  of  chat  with  Lucy  Monro  and  her  aunt,  conducted  with  some  spirit 
by  the  former,  and  seemingly  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  As  they  left  the  room,  Ralph 
spoke :—"  I  am  not  now  disposed  for  sleep,  Forrester,  and  if  you  please,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  further  about  your  village  and  the  country  at  large.  Something,  too,  I  would  like  to 
know  of  this  man  Rivers,  whose  face  strikes  me  as  one  that  I  should  know,  and  whose  eyes 
have  been  haunting  me  to-day  rather  more  frequently  than  I  altogether  like,  or  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  submit  to.  Give  me  an  hour,  then,  if  not  fatigued,  in  my  chamber,  and  we  will  talk 
over  these  matters  together.** 

44  Well,  'squire,  that's  just  what  pleases  me  now.  I  like  good  company,  and  'twill  be  more 
satisfaction  to  me,  I  reckon,  than  to  you.  As  for  fatigue,  that's  out  of  the  question.  Some- 
how or  other,  I  never  feel  fatigued  when  I've  got  somebody  to  talk  to.** 

44  With  such  a  disposition,  I  wonder,  Forrester,  you  have  not  been  more  intimate  with  the 
young  lady  of  the  house.  Miss  Lucy  seems  quite  an  intelligent  girl,  well  behaved  and  vir- 
tuous." 

44  Why,  'squire,  she  is  all  that ;  but  though  modest  and  not  proud,  as  you  may  see,  yet 
she's  a  little  above  my  mark.  She  is  book-learned,  and  I  am  not ;  and  she  paints,  and  is  a 
musician  too,  and  has  all  the  accomplishments.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  her  father  was 
quite  another  sort  of  person  from  his  brother,  who  now  has  ber  in  management." 

**  She  is  an  orphan,  then  ?" 

44  Yes,  poor  girl,  and  she  feels  pretty  clearly  that  this  isn't  the  sort  of  country  in  which  she 
has  a  right  to  live.  I  like  her  very  well,  but,  as  I  say,  she's  a  little  above  me ;  and  besides, 
you  must  know,  'squire,  Pm  rather  fixed  in  another  quarter." 

They  had  now  reached  the  chamber  of  our  hero,  and  the  servant  having  placed  the  light 
and  retired,  the  parties  took  seats,  and  the  conversation  recommenced. 

44  I  know  not  how  it  is,  Forrester,"  said  the  youth,  M  but  there  are  few  men  whose  looks  I 
do  so  little  like,  and  whom  I  would  more  willingly  avoid,  than  that  man  Rivers.  What  be 
is  I  know  not,  but  I  dislike  his  face.  I  may  be  doing  wrong  to  the  man,  and  injustice  to 
his  character ;  but,  really,  his  eye  strikes  me  as  singularly  malicious,  almost  murderous ; 
and  though  not  apt  to  shrink  from  men  at  any  time,  it  provoked  something  of  a  shudder 
to-day  when  it  met  my  own,  which  I  was  most  heartily  ashamed  of,  but  which  I  could  not 
well  prevent.  He  may  be,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  say  whether  he  is  a  worthy 
person  or  not—for  my  part,  I  should  only  regard  him  as  one  to  be  watched  jealously  and 
carefully  avoided.  There  is  something  creepingly  malignant  in  his  look  which  shoots  out 
from  his  eyes  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  when  coiled  and  partially  conoealed  in  the  brake. 
When  I  looked  upon  this  man's  eye,  as  it  somewhat  impertinently  singled  me  out  for  ob- 
servation, I  almost  felt  disposed  to  lift  my  heel,  as  if  the  venomous  reptile  were  crawling 
under  it." 

44  You  are  not  the  only  one,  'squire,  that* s  afraid  of  Guy  Rivers." 
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•  Afraid  of  him  I  you  mistake  me,  Forrester ;  I  fear  bo  man  r  replied  the  youth, 
what  hastily  interrupting  the  woodman.  u  I  am  not  apt  to  fear,  and  certainly  have  no  such 
feeling  in  relation  to  this  person.  I  distrust  and  would  avoid  him,  merely  as  one  who, 
while  possessing  none  of  the  beauty,  may  yet  have  many  of  the  propensities  and  some  of 
the  poison  of  the  snake  to  which  I  likened  him." 

"  Well,  'squire,  I  didn't  use  the  right  word,  that's  certain,  when  I  said  afraid,  you  see; 
because  t'ant  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  hereabouts,  that  cowards  grow  well,  or  men  are 
apt  to  get  frightened  at  trifles.  But,  as  you  say,  Guy  Rivers  is  not  the  man,  and  every- 
body here  knows  it,  and  keeps  clear  of  him.  None  care  to  say  much  to  him,  except  when 
it's  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  then  they  say  aa  little  as  may  be.  Nobody  knows  much 
about  him — he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — and  we  never  see  much  of  him,  except 
when  there's  .some  mischief  afoot.  He  is  thick  with'  Munro,  and  they  keep  together  at  aQ 
times  I  believe ;  he  has  money,  and  knows  bow  to  spend  it  Where  he  gets  it,  is  quite) 
another  thing." 

"  What  can  be  the  source  of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and  Munro  ?  Is  he  interested 
in  the  hotel?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  for  that,  but  I  think  not  The  (act  is,  the  tavern  js  nothing  to 
Munro ;  he  don't  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  some  among  us  do  whisper,  that  he  only  keeps 
it  a-going  as  a  kind  of  cover  and  apology  for  other  practices.  There's  no  doubt  that  they 
drive  some  trade  together,  though  what  it  is  I  can't  say,  and  never  gave  myself  much  trou- 
ble to  inquire.  I  can  tell  you  what  though,  there's  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he's  trying 
to  get  Miss  Lucy— they  say  he's  fond  of  her— but  I  know  for  myself  she  hates  and  despises 
him,  and  don't  stop  to  let  him  see  it." 

"  She  will  not  have  him,  then,  you  think?" 

"  I  know  she  won't  if  she  can  help  it  But,  poor  girl,  what  can  she  do  ?  She's  at  the 
mercy,  as  you  may  say,  of  Munro,  who  is  her  father's  brother,  and  he  don't  care  a  straw 
for  her  likes  or  dislikes.  If  be  says  tbe  word,  1  reckon  she  can  have  nothing  to  say 
which  will  help  her  much  out  of  the  difficulty.  I'm  sure  he  won't  regard  prayers,  or  tears, 
or  any  of  her  objections." 

"  It's  a  sad  misfortune  to  be  forced  into  connexion  with  one  in  whom  we  may  not  con- 
fide— whom  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with — whom  we  cannot  love !" 

M'Tis  so,  'tfquire — and  that's  just  her  case,  and  she  hates  to  see  the  very  face  of  him, 
and  avoids  him  whenever  she  can  do  so,  without  giving  offence  to  her  uncle,  who,  they  say, 
has  spoke  to  and  threatened  her  bitterly  about  the  scornful  treatment  of  Rivers.  It's  a  won- 
der to  me  how  any  person,  man  or  woman,  can  do  otherwise  than  despise  the  fellow ;  for, 
look  you,  'squire,  over  and  above  his  sulky,  sour  looks,  and  his  haughty  conduct,  would  you 
believe  it,  he  wont  drink  himself,  yet  he's  always  for  getting  other  people  drunk.  But  that's 
not  all :  he's  a  quarrelsome,  spiteful,  sore-headed  chap,  that  won't  do  as  other  people.  He 
never  laughs  heartily  like  a  man,  but  always  in  a  half-sniffling  sort  of  manner,  that  actually 
makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach.  Then,  he  never  plays  and  makes  merry  along  with  us,  and  if 
he  does,  harm  is  always  sure,  somehow  or  other,  to  come  of  it  When  other  people  dance 
and  frolic,  he  stands  apart,  with  a  sour  scorn  in  his  face,  and  his  black  brows  gathering  clouds 
in  such  a  way  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  all  sport,  if  people  were  only  fools  enough  to  mind 
him.  For  my  part,  I  take  care  to  have  just  as  little  to  say  to  him  as  possible,  and  he  to  me, 
indeed  ;  for  he  knows  me  just  as  well  as  I  know  him ;  and  he  knows  too  that  if  he  only  dared 
to  crook  his  finger,  I'm  just  the  man  that  would  mount  him  on  the  spot." 

Ralph  could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  force  of  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  his  com- 
panion to  the  character  of  Rivers— those,  in  particular,  which  described  his  aversion  to  the 
sports  common  to  the  people,  only  indicated  a  severe  temper  of  mind  and  habit,  and  though 
rather  in  bad  taste,  were  certainly  not  criminal.  Still  there  was  enough  to  confirm  his  own 
hastily  formed  suspicions  of  this  person,  and  to  determine  bim  more  fully  upon  a  circumspect 
habit  while  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  saw  that  his  dislike  and  doubt  were  folly  partaken  of  by 
those  who,  from  circumstances  and  not  choice,  were  his  associates  ;  and  felt  satisfied,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  particular  which  might  afford  a  reason- 
able warranty  for  bis  antipathy,  that  a  feeling  so  general  as  Forrester  described  it,  could  not  be 
altogether  without  foundation.     He  felt  assured,  by  an  innate  prediction  of  his  own  spirit, 
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unottered  to  bis  companion,  that,  at  some  period,  he  should  find  his  anticfpatfouVf  tins  man's 
guilt  fully  realized,  though,  at  that  moment,  be  did  dream  that  he  himself,  in  becoming  hia 
victim,  should  furnish  to  bis  own  mind  an  almost  irrefutable  argument  in  inpport  of  that  mco- 
herent  notion  of  relative  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  which  he  had  already  seemingly  given 
himself  up. 

The  dialogue,  now  diverted  to  other  topics,  was  not  much  longer  protracted.  The  hour 
grew  late,  and  the  shutting  up  of  the  house,  and  the  retiring  of  the  family  below,  warned  For. 
rester  ef  the  propriety  of  making  his  own  retreat  to  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  took  up 
his  abode.  He  shook  Ralph's  hand  warmly,  and  promising  to  see  him  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  took  his  departure.  A  degree  of  intimacy,  rather  inconsistent  with  our  youth's 
wonted  haughtiness  of  habit,  had  sprung  up  between  himself  and  the  woodman,  enlivened 
doubtless,  on  the  part  of  (he  former,  by  the  loneliness,  and,  to  him,  novel  character  of  his  situ- 
ation. He  was  cheerless  and  melancholy,  and  the  association  of  a  warm,  well-meaning  spirit 
had  something  consolatory  in  it.  He  thought  too,  and  correctly,  that  in  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  Forrester  he  discovered  a  large  degree  of  sturdy  manly  simplicity  and  a  genuine 
honesty  ;  coloured  deeply  with  prejudices  and  without  much  polish,  it  is  true,  but  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  by  no  means  stubborn  or  unreasonable  in  the  retention  of  the 
former.  He  could  not  but  esteem  the  possessor  of  such  characteristics,  particularly  when 
shown  in  such  broad  contrast  with  those  of  his  associates ;  and,  without  any  other  assu- 
rance of  their  possession  by  Forrester  than  the  sympathies  already  referred  to,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  recognise  their  existence  in  his  person.  That  he  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
world  with  himself  may  also  have  had  its  effect  — the  more  particularly,  indeed  as  the 
pride  of  birth-place  was  evidently  a  consideration  with  the  woodnoan,  and  the  praises  of 
Carolina  rung  along  with  his  own,  in  every  variety  of  change,  through  almost  all  his 
speeches. 

The  youth  sat  musing  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Forrester.  He  was  evidently 
employed  in  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  thought,  and  referring  to  memories  deeply 
imbued  with  the  closely-associated  taste  of  both  these  extremes.  After  a  while,  the  weakened 
heart  got  seemingly  the  mastery,  long  battled  with ;  and  tearing  open  his  vest,  he  displayed 
the  massive  gold  chain  circling  his  bosom  in  repeated  folds,  upon  which  bung  the  small  locket 
containing  Edith's  and  his  own  miniature.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  gazed  upon  it, 
we  are  enabled  to  see  the  fair  features  of  that  sweet  young  girl,  just  entering  her  womanhood 
—her  blue  eyes  her  streaming  hair,  the  cheek  delicately  pale,  yet  enlivened  with  a  southern 
fire,  that  seems  not  improperly  borrowed  from  the  warm  eyes  that  glisten  above  it  The 
ringlets  gather  in  amorous  clusters  upon  her  shoulder,  and  half  obscure  a  neck  and  bosom  of 
the  purest  and  most  polished  ivory.  The  artist  had  caught  from  his  subject  something  of 
inspiration,  and  the  rounded  bust  seemed  to  heave  before  the  sight,  as  if  impregnated  with  the 
subtlest  and  sweetest  life.  The  youth  carried  the  semblance  to  his  lips,  and  muttered  words 
of  love  and  reproach  so  strangely  intermingled  and  in  unison,  that,  could  she  have  heard  to 
whom  they  were  seemingly  addressed,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  have  determined  the  dif- 
ference of  signification  between  them.  Gazing  upon  it  long,  and  in  silence,  a  large  but 
solitary  tear  gathered  in  his  eye,  and  finally  finding  its  way  through  his  fingers,  rested  upon 
the  lovely  features  that  appeared  heretofore  to  have  been  unconscious  of  such  a  cloud.  As  if 
there  had  been  something  of  impiety  and  pollution  in  this  blot  upon  so  fair  an  outline,  ho 
hastily  brushed  it  away ;  then  pressing  the  features  again  to  his  lips,  he  hurried  the  jewelled 
token  again  into  his  bosom,  and  prepared  himself  for  those  slumbers  upon  which  we  forbear 
longer  to  intrude. 

CHAPTER     X. 


I  grant  him  bloody. 


Luxuf  iou»,  avaricauaa,  false,  deceitful, 
KticMeo,  malicious,  •meeting  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.— Mac  Barra. 


While  this  brief  scene  was  in  progress  in  the  chamber  of  Ralph,  another,  not  less  foil  of  interest 
to  that  person,  was  passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  tavern  ;  and,  as  this  portion  of 
onr  narrative  yields  some  light  which  must  tend  greatly  to  our  own,  and  the  instruction  of 
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the  reader,  we  propose  briefly  to  record  it  It  -wffl  be  remembered,  that  in  the  ehapter  pre* 
ceding*  we  found  the  Attention  of  the  youth  forcibly  attracted  towards  one  Guy  Rivera— an 
attention  the  result  of  various  influences,  producing  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  a  degree 
of  antipathy  towards  that  person,  for  which  he  himself  could  not,  nor  did  we,  seek 
to  account  It  appears  that  Ralph  was  not  less  the  subject  of  consideration  with 
the  individual  in  question.  We  have  seen  the  degree  and  kind  of  espionage  which  the 
former  bad  felt  at  one  time  disposed  to  resent,  and  how  he  was  defeated  in  his  design  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  presence.  On  his  departure  with  Forrester  from  the 
gallery,  Rivers  re-appeared — his  manner  that  of  doubt  and  excitement ;  and  after,  for  a  brief 
interval,  hurrying  with  uncertain  steps  up  and  down  the  apartment  he  passed  hastily  into 
the  adjoining  hall,  where  sat  the  landlord  smoking  and  drinking,  and  expatiating  at  large  to 
his  guests  upon  some  topic  which  need  not  more  particularly  be  referred  to  here.  Whis- 
pering something  in  his  ear,  he  rose,  and  the  two  proceeded  from  the  rear  of  the  building 
into  the  adjoining  copse,  at  a  point  as  remote  as  possible  from  hearing,  when  the  explanation 
of  this  mysterious  course  of  caution  was  thus  begun  by  Rivers : — **  Well,  Munro,  we  are 
like  to  have  fine  work  with  your  accursed  and  blundering  good  nature.  Why  did  you  not 
refuse  lodgings  to  this  youngster  ?    Are  you  ignorant  who  he  is  ?    Do  you  not  know  him  ?" 

"  Know  him ! — no,  I  know  nothing  about  him.  He  seems  a  clever,  good-looking  lad, 
and  I  see  no  barm  in  him.  What  is  it  frightens  you  ?"  was  the  reply  and  inquiry  of  the 
landlord. 

"  Nothing  frightens  me,  as  you  know  by  this  time,  or  should  know  at  least  But,  if  yon 
know  not  the  young  fellow  himself,  you  should  certainly  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  crea- 
ture he  rides,  for  it  is  not  long  since  your  heart  was  greatly  taken  with  him.  He  is  the  youth 
we  set  upon  at  the  Cateneta  Pass,  where  your  backwardness  and  my  forwardness  got  me 
this  badge — it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  bleed— the  marks  of  which  promise  fairly  to  last  me  to- 
my  grave.** 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the  handkerchief  which  bound  his  cheeks,  and  exposed  to  view  a 
deep  gash,  not  of  a  serious  character  indeed,  but  which,  as  the  speaker  asserted,  would  most 
probably  result  in  a  mark  which  would  last  him  his  life.  The  exposure  of  the  face  confirms 
the  first  and  unfavourable  impression  which  we  have  already  received  from  his  appearance, 
and  all  that  we  have  any  occasion  now  to  add  in  this  respect  will  be  simply,  that  though  not 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  there  were  ages  of  guilt,  of  vexed  and  vexatious  strife,  unregulated 
pride,  without  aim  or  elevation,  a  lurking  malignity,  and  hopeless  discontent — all  embodied 
in  the  fiendish  and  fierce  expression  which  that  single  glimpse  developed  to  the  spectator. 
He  went  on—*  Had  it  been  your  lot  to  have  been  in  my  place,  I  should  not  now  have  to  tell 
you  who  he  is ;  nor  should  we  have  had  any  apprehensions  of  his  crossing  our  path  again. 
Bat  so  it  is.  Yon  are  always  the  last  to  your  place — had  you  kept  to  your  appointment, 
wo  should  have  had  no  difficulty,  and  I  should  have  escaped  the  mortification  of  being 
foiled  by  a  mere  stripling,  and  almost  stricken  to  death  by  the  heel  of  his  horse.** 

M  And  all  your  own  fault  and  folly,  Guy.  What  business  had  you  to  advance  upon  the 
fellow,  as  you  did,  before  everything  was  ready,  and  when  wo  could  have  brought  him, 
without  any  risk  whatever,  into  the  snare,  from  which  nothing  could  have  got  him  out*  But 
mo  I  you  must  be  at  your  old  tricks  of  the  law — you  must  make  speeches  before  you  cut 
purses,  as  was  your  practice  when  I  first  knew  you  at  Gwinnett  County  Court,  a  practice 
which  you  seem  not  able  to  get  over.  You  have  got  into  such  a  trick  of  making  fun  of 
people,  that,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  be  sorry  that  the  lad  has  turned  the  tables  so  hand- 
somely upon  you." 

"  Yon  would  no  doubt  have  enjoyed  the  scene  with  far  more  satisfaction,  had  the  fellow's 
shot  taken  its  full  effect  on  my  skull,  since,  besides  the  failure  of  our  object,  you  have  such 
ennse  of  merriment  in  what  has  been  done.  If  I  did  go  something  too  much  ahead  in  the 
matter,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  you  were  quite  as  much  aback.** 

"  Perhaps  so,  Guy ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  right  and  you  wrong,  and  the  thing's  beyond 
dispute.  This  lesson,  though  a  rough  one,  will  do  you  service ;  and  a  few  more  such  win 
perhaps  earn  yon  of  that  vile  trick  you  have  of  spoiling  not  only  your  own,  but  the  sport 
of  others,  by  running  your  skull  into  unnecessary  danger;  and  since  this  youth,  who  got  out 
at  the  scrape  so  handsomely,  has  beat  you  at  your  own  game,  it  may  cure  v<wl  dt  that  <sotw& 
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itch  for  tongue-trifling  upon  which  you  to  Much  pride  yourself.  'Twotrid  have  done,  and  it 
did,  very  well  at  the  County  Sessions,  in  getting  men  out  of  the  wood ;  but  as  yon  have 
commenced  a  new  business  entirely,  it's  but  well  to  leave  off  the  old,  particularly  as  it's  bow 
your  policy  to  get  them  into  it." 

"  I  shall  talk  as  I  please,  Munro,  and  see  not  why,  and  care  not  whether,  my  talk  offends 
you  or  not.  I  parleyed  with  the  youth  only  to  keep  him  in  play  until  your  plans  could  be  put 
in  operation." 

"  Very  good,  that  was  all  very  well,  Guy,  and  had  you  kept  to  your  intention,  the  thing 
would  have  done.  But  he  replied  smartly  to  your  speeches,  and  your  pride  and  vanity  got 
to  work.  You  must  answer  smartly  and  sarcastically  in  turn,  and  you  see  what's  come  of 
it.  You  forgot  the  knave  in  the  wit,  and  the  mistake  was  incurable.  Why  tell  him  that 
you  wanted  to  pick  his  pocket,  and  perhaps  cut  his  throat?" 

"  That  was  a  blunder,  1  grant ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  entirely  mistook  the  man.  Besides,  I 
had  a  reason  for  so  doiojr,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  about  now." 

**  Oh,  ay — it  wouldn't  be  lawyer- like  if  you  hadn't  a  reason  for  everything,  however 
unreasonable,"  was  the  retort. 

"  Perhaps  not,  Munro ;  but  this  is  not  the  matter  now.  Our  present  object  must  be  to 
put  this  youth  out  of  the  way.  We  must  silence  suspicion,  for  though  we  are  pretty  much 
beyond  the  operation  of  law  in  this  region,  yet  now  and  then  a  sheriff's  officer  takes  off  some 
of  the  club ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  be  out  of  than  in  the  baiter,  I  am 
dear  for  making  the  thing  certain  in  the  only  practicable  way.  Would  you  believe  it,  this 
boy  of  whom  we  speak,  as  if  in  the  way  of  prediction,  actually  offered  me  a  shilling  to 
procure  a  cravat  from  Kentucky  ?" 

"  A  plague  upon  his  impudence,  say  I.  But  are  you  sure  that  he  is  the  man  ?  I  should 
know  his  horse,  and  shall  look  to  him,  for  he's  a  fine  creature,  and  I  should  like  to  secure 
him ;  which  I  think  will  be  the  case  if  you  are  not  dreaming  as  usual." 

"  I  am  sure— 1  do  not  mistake." 

"  Well,  I'm  not,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is  you  know  him  by,"  returned  the 
landlord. 

A  deeper  and  more  malignant  expression  overspread  the  face  of  Rivers,  as  with  a  voice 
in  which  his  thoughts  vainly  struggled  for  mastery  with  a  vexed  spirit,  he  replied — "  What 
have  I  to  know  him  by,  you  ask.  I  know  him  by  many  things — and  when  I  told  you  I  had 
my  reasons  for  talking  with  him  as  I  did,  I  might  have  added,  that  he  was  known  to  me,  and 
fixed  in  my  lasting  memory,  by  wrongs  and  injuries  before.  But  there  is  enough  in  this  for 
recollection,"  pointing  again  to  his  cheek— "this  carries  with  it  answer  sufficient.  You 
may  value  a  clear  face  slightly,  having  known  none  other  than  a  blotted  one  since  you  have- 
known  your  own,  but  I  have  different  feeling  in  this.  He  has  written  himself  here,  and  the 
damned  writing  is  perpetually  and  legibly  before  my  eyes.  He  has  put  a  brand,  a  Cain-like, 
accursed  brand,  upon  my  face,  the  language  of  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  men ;  and  yet 
you  ask  me  if  I  know  the  executioner.  Can  I  forget  him  ?  If  you  think  so,  Munro,  you 
know  but  little  of  Guy  Rivers." 

The  violence  of  his  manner  as  he  spoke  well  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  what  he  said. 
The  landlord,  with  much  coolness  and  precision,  replied — "  I  confess  I  do  know  but  little  of 
him,  and  have  yet  much  to  learn.  If  you  have  so  little  temper  in  your  speech,  I  have 
chosen  you  badly  as  a  confederate  in  employments  which  require  so  much  of  that  quality. 
This  gash,  which,  when  healed,  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  you  speak  of  with  all  the  mor- 
tification of  a  young  girl,  to  whom,  indeed,  such  would  be  an  awful  injury.  How  long 
is  it,  Guy,  since  you  have  become  so  particularly  solicitous  of  beauty,  so  proud  of  your  face 
and  features  ?" 

"  You  will  spare  your  sarcasm  for  another  season,  Munro,  if  you  would  not  have  strife, 
I  am  not  now  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  much,  even  from  you,  in  the  way  of  sneer  or  censure. 
Perhaps  I  am  a  child  in  this,  but  I  cannot  be  otherwise.  Besides,  I  discover  in  this  youth 
the  person  of  one  to  whom  I  owe  much  in  the  growth  of  this  very  hell- heart,  which  embitters 
everything  about  and  within  me.  Of  this,  at  another  time,  you  shall  hear  more.  Enough  that 
I  know  this  boy— that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  knows  me,  and  may  bring  us  into  difficulty ; 
that  I  hate  him,  and  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  we  are  secure,  and  I  have  my  revenge." 
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"  Well,  well,  be  not  inpatient  nor  angry.  Although  I  still  doubt  that  the  youth  in  the 
house  ia  your  late  opponent,  you  may  have  suffered  wrong  at  his  hands,  and  you  may  be  right 
in  your  conjecture." 

•*  I  am  right— I  do  not  conjecture.  I  do  not  so  readily  mistake  my  man,  and  I  was  quite 
loo  near  him  on  that  occasion  not  to  have  seen  every  feature  of  that  face,  which,  at  another 
and  an  earlier  day,  could  come  between  me  and  my  dearest  joys.  But,  why  speak  I  of  this  ?  I 
know  him :  not  to  remember,  would  be  to  forget  that  1  am  here ;  and  that  he  was  a  part  of 
that  very  influence  which  made  me  league,  Munro,  with  such  as  you,  and  become  a  creature 
of,  and  a  companion  with,  men  whom  even  now  I  despise.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  stern 
and  haughty  smile  of  scorn— his  proud  bearing — his  lofty  sentiment— all  that  I  must  admire- 
all  that  I  do  not  possess— and  when  to-day  he  descended  to  dinner,  guided  by  that  meddling 
booby,  Forrester,  I  knew  him  at  a  glance.     I  should  know  him  among  ten  thousand.*' 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  no  such  memory.  I  can't  see,  indeed,  how  he  should 
recognise  either  of  us.  Our  disguises  were  complete.  Your  whiskers  taken  off,  leave  you  as 
far  from  any  resemblance  to  what  you  were  in  that  affair  as  any  two  men  can  well  be  from 
one  another;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  has  little  knowledge  of  me." 

"  How  should  he  ?"  retorted  the  other.  "  The  better  part  of  valour  saved  you  from  all 
risk  of  danger  or  discovery  alike ;  but  the  case  is  different  with  me.  It  may  be  that  enjoy- 
ing the  happiness  which  I  have  lost,  he  has  forgotten  the  now  miserable  object  that  once  dared 
to  aspire — but  no  matter ;  it  may  be  that  I  am  forgotten  by  him — he  can  never  be  by  me." 

This  speech,  which  had  something  in  it  vague  and  purposeless  to  the  mind  of  Munro,  was 
uttered  with  gloomy  emphasis,  more  as  a  soliloquy  than  a  reply,  by  the  speaker.  His  hands 
were  passed  over  his  eyes  as  if  in  agony,  and  his  frame  seemed  to  shudder  at  some  remote 
recollection  which  bad  still  the  dark  influence  upon  him.  Munro  was  a  dull  man  in  all  mat- 
ters that  belonged  to  the  heart,  and  those  impulses  which  characterize  souls  of  intelligence 
and  ambition.  He  observed  the  manner  of  his  companion,  but  said  nothing  in  relation  to  it ; 
and  the  latter,  unable  to  conceal  altogether,  or  to  suppress  even  partially  his  emotions,  did  not 
deign  to  enter  into  any  explanation  in  regard  to  tbem. 

"  Does  he  suspect  anything  yet,  Guy,  think  you  ?  Have  you  seen  anything  which  might 
sanction  a  thought  that  he  knew  or  conjectured  more  than  he  should  ?"  inquired  Munro, 
anxiously. 

M  I  will  not  say  that  he  does,  but  he  has  the  perception  of  a  lynx — he  is  an  apt  man,  and 
his  eyes  have  been  more  frequently  upon  me  to-day  than  I  altogether  relish  or  admire.  It  is 
true  mine  were  upon  him — as  how,  indeed,  if  death  were  in  the  look,  could  I  have  kept  them 
off !  1  caoght  his  glance  frequently  ;  turning  upon  me  with  that  stern,  still  expression,  indif- 
ferent and  insolent,  as  if  he  cared  not  even  while  he  surveyed.  I  remember  that  glance  three 
years  ago,  when  be  was  indeed  a  boy — I  remember  it  when,  but  a  few  days  since,  he  struck 
me  to  the  earth,  and  would  have  ridden  me  to  death  with  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  but  for  your 
timely  appearance." 

'*  It  may  be  as  you  believe,  Guy ;  but,  as  I  saw  nothing  in  his  manner  or  countenance 
affording  ground  for  such  a  belief,  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  to  have  been  because  of  the 
activity  of  your  suspicions  that  you  discovered  his.  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  looked  upon 
you  with  more  curiosity  than  upon  any  other  at  table ;  though,  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should 
by  no  means  have  been  disposed  to  wonder ;  for  at  this  time,  and  since  your  face  has  been  so 
tightly  bandaged,  you  have  a  most  villanously  attractive  visage.  It  carries  with  it,  though 
you  do  regard  it  with  so  much  favour,  a  full  and  satisfactory  reason  for  observance,  without 
rendering  necessary  any  reference  to  any  more  serious  matter  than  itself.  On  the  road,  I* 
take  it,  he  saw  quite  too  little  of  either  of  us  to  be  able  well  to  determine  what  wus  what,  or. 
who  was  who,  either  then  or  now.  The  passage  was  dark,  our  disguises  good,  and  the  long 
hair  and  monstrous  whiskers  which  you  wore,  did  the  rest.  I  have  no  apprehensions,  and  see- 
not  that  you  need  have  any." 

"  I  would  not  rest  in  this  confidence— let  us  make  sure  that  if  he  knows  anything  he  shall* 
say  nothing,"  was  the  significant  reply  of  Rivers. 

"  Guy,  you  are  too  fierce  and  furious.  When  there's  a  necessity,  do  yon  see,  for  using 
teeth,  you  know  me  to  be  always  ready ;  but  I  will  not  be  for  ever  at  this  sort  of  work.    If 
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I  were  to  let  you  hare  your  way,  you'd  bring  the  whole  country  down  upon  us.     There  will 
be  time  enough  when  we  tee  a  reason  for  ft  to  tie  up  this  young  man's  tongue." 

"  I  see— I  see  !  you  are  ever  thus — ever  risking  our  chance  upon  contingencies  when  you 
night  build  strongly  upon  certainties.  Tou  are  perpetually  trying  the  strength  of  the  rope, 
when  a  like  trouble  would  render  it  a  sure  hold* fast  Rather  than  hare  the  possibility  of 
this  thing  being  blabbed,  I  would ••  ' 

•*  Hush— hark  |*»  said  Munro,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  drawing 
him  deeper  into  the  copse,  at  the  moment  that  Forrester,  who  had  just  left  the  chamber  of 
Ralph,  emerged  from  the  tavern  into  the  open  ah*.  The  outlaw  had  not  placed  himself  withm 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  time  sufficient  to  escape  the  searching  gaze  of  the  woodman,  who, 
teeing  the  movement,  and  only  seeing  one  person,  leaped  nimbly  forward  with  a  light  footstep, 
and  speaking  as  he  approached—**  Hollo  1  there— who's  that  ?— the  pedlar,  sure.  Have  at  you, 
Bunce !"  seising  as  he  spoke  the  arm  of  the  retreating  figure,  who  briefly  and  sternly  addressed 
him  as  follows : — "  It  is  well,  Mr  Forrester,  that  he  you  have  taken  in  band  is  almost  as  quiet 
in  temper  as  the  pedlar  you  mistake  him  for,  else  your  position  might  prove  uncomfortable. 
Take  your  fingers  from  my  arm,  if  you  please.** 

»  Oh,  it's  you,  Guy  Rivers — and  yon  here  too,  Munro,  making  love  to  one  another,  I 
reckon,  for  want  of  better  stuff.  Well,  who'd  have  thought  to  find  you  two  squatting  here  in 
the  bushes?  Would  you  believe  it  now,  I  took  you  for  the  Yankee — not  meaning  any 
offence  though.** 

M  As  I  am  not  the  Yankee,  however,  Mr  Forrester,  you  will,  I  suppose,  withdraw  your 
hand,*'  said  the  other  with  a  manner  sufficiently  haughty  for  the  stomach  of  the"  person 
addressed. 

"  Oh  to  be  sure,  since  you  wish  it,  and  are  not  the  pedlar,"  returned  the  other,  with  a 
manner  rather  looking,  in  the  country  phrase,  to  "  a  squaring  off  for  a  fight  ;*•—•*  but  you  needn't 
be  so  gruff  about  it     You  are  on  business,  I  suppose,  and  so  I  leave  you." 

**  A  troublesome  fool,  who  is  disposed  to  be  insolent,"  said  Rivers,  after  Forrester's 
departure. 

«<  Damn  him  V  was  the  exclamation  of  that  worthy  on  leaving  the  copse  —  •*  I  feel  very 
much  like  putting  my  fingers  on  his  throat ;  and  shall  do  it,  too,  before  he  gets  better 
manners  P 

The  dialogue  between  the  original  parties  was  resumed. 

*'  I  tell  you  again,  Munro,  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  wisest  policy  to  reckon  and  guess 
and  calculate  that  matters  will  go  on  smoothly,  when  we  have  it  in  oar  own  power  to  make 
them  certainly  go  on  so.  We  must  leave  nothing  to  guess-work,  and  a  single  blow  will 
readily  teach  this  youth  the  proper  way  to  be  quiet1' 

"  Why,  what  do  you  drive  at,  Guy  ?    What  would  you  do— what  should  be  done  ?" 

M  Beef— beef— beef  1  mere  beef  1  How  doll  you  are  to-night !  were  you  in  yon  gloomy  and 
thick  edifice  (pointing  to  the  prison  which  frowned  in  the  perspective  before  them),  with  irons 
on  your  hands,  and  with  tho  prospect  through  its  narrowly-grated  loop-holes,  of  the  gallows 
tree  at  every  turning  before  you,  it  might  be  matter  of  wonder  even  to  yourself  that  you 
should  have  needed  any  advice  by  which  to  avoid  such  a  risk  and  prospect" 

"Look  you,  Guy— I  stand  in  no  greater  danger  than  yourself  of  the  prospect  of  which 
you  speak.  The  subject  is,  at  best,  an  ugly  one,  and  I  do  not  care  to  hear  it  spoken  of  by 
you,  above  all  other  people.  If  you  want  me  to  talk  civilly  with  you,  you  must  learn  yourself 
to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head.  I  dont  seek  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  but  1  will  not 
submit  to  be  threatened  with  the  penalties  of  the  rogue  by  oae  who  is  a  damned  sight  greater 
rogue  than  myself.** 

M  You  call  things  by  their  plainest  names,  Wat,  at  least,"  said  the  other,  with  a  tone 
moderated  duly  for  tho  purpose  of  soothing  down  the  bristles  he  had  made  to  rise ;  "  but  you 
mistake  me  quite.  I  meant  no  threat ;  I  only  sought  to  show  how  much  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  a  single  word  from  a  wanton  and  headstrong  youth.  I  will  not  aay  confidently  that  he 
remembers  me,  but  he  had  some  opportunities -for  seeing  my  face,  and  looked  into  it  closely 
enough.  lean  meet  any  fate  with  fearlessness,  but  should  rather  avoid  ft,  at  all  risks,  when 
ire  in  my  power  to  do  so." 
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*  You  art  too  suspidoue,  quite,  Guy,  even  for  our  business.  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
have  soon  something  more  of  the  world :  autpieloo  and  caution  ii  not  the  habit  with  young 
men  Hke  this.  They  are  free  enough,  and  confiding  enough,  and  in  thia  lies  our  success. 
It  is  only  the  old  man— the  experienced  in  human  affairs,  that  looks  out  for  traps  and  pitfalls. 
It  is  for  the  outlaw—for  you  and  I  to  suspect  all— to  look  with  fear  even  upon  one  another, 
when  a  common  interest,  and  perhaps  a  common  fete,  ought  to  bind  us  together.  This  being 
ourhabH,  arising  as  it  must  from  our  profession,  it  is  natural,  but  not  reasonable,  to  refer  a  lika 
spirit  to  aQ  other  persona.  We  are  wrong  in  this,  and  you  are  wrong  in  regard  to  this  youth ; 
not  that  I  care  to  save  him,  for  if  he  but  looks  or  winks  awry,  I  shall  silence  him  myself,  with* 
out  speech  or  strobe  from  you  being  necessary.  But  I  do  not  think  he  made  out  your  features, 
and  do  not  think  he  looked  for  them.  He  had  no  time  for  it  after  the  onset,  and  you  were 
well  enough  disguised  before*  If  he  bad  made  out  anything,  he  would  have  shown  it  to-night  j 
but,  saving  a  little  stiffness,  which  belongs  to  all  these  young  men  from  Carolina,  I  saw  nothing 
in  his  manner  that  looked  at  all  out  of  the  way;" 

"  Well,  Monro,  you  are  bent  on  having  the  thing,  as  you  please.  You  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  your  counsel  will  end  in  having  us  all  in  a  hobble." 

M  Pshaw— you  are  growing  old  and  timid  since  this  adventure.  You  begin  to  doubt  your 
own  powers  of  defence.  You  find  your  arguments  failing ;  and  you  fear  that,  when  the  tinifr 
comes,  you  will  not  plead  with  your  old  spirit,  though  for  the  extrication  of  your  own  instead 
of  the  neck  of  your  neighbour.*' 

"  Perhaps  so— but  if  there  be  no  reason  for  apprehension,  there  is  something  due  to  me  in 
the  way  of  revenge.  Is  the  fellow  to  hurl  me  down,  and  trench  my  cheek  in  this  manner,  and 
escape  without  hurt  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  speaker  glared  with  a  deadly  fury,  as  he  indicated  in  this  sentence  the  true 
motive  for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Colleton — an  hostility  for  which,  as  subsequent  passages 
will  show,  he  had  even  a  better  stimulant  than  the  unpleasing  wound  in  his  face ;  which,  never- 
theless, was  in  itself  strange,  as  it  may  appear  a  considerable  eye-sore  to  its  proprietor. 
Munro  evidently  understood  this  only  in  part ;  and,  unaccustomed  to  attribute  a  desire  to 
shed  blood  to  any  other  than  a  motive  of  gain  or  safety,  and  without  any  idea  of  a  mortified 
pride  or  passion  being  productive  of  a  thirst  unaccountable  to  his  mind,  except  in  this  manner 
— he  proceeded  thus,  in  a  sentence,  the  dull  simplicity  of  which  only  the  more  provoked  the 
ire  of  his  companion.  M  What  do  you  think  to  do,  Guy— what  recompence  would  you  seek 
to  have— what  would  satisfy  you  ?" 

The  hand  of  Rivers  grasped  convulsively  that  of  the  questioner  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were 
protruded  closely  into  his  face,  his  voice  was  thick,  choking,  and  husky,  and  his  words  tremu- 
lous, as  he  replied,  "  His  blood— his  blood  1" 

The  landlord  started  back  with  undisguised  horror  from  his  glance.  Though  familiar  with 
sntnna  of  violence  and  crime,  and  callous  in  their  performance,  there  was  more  of  the  mam* 
mon  than  the  moloch  in  his  spirit,  and  be  shuddered  at  the  fiend-like  look  that  met  his  own. 
The  other  proceeded :  "  The  trench  in  my  cheek  is  nothing  to  that  within  my  soul.  I  tell 
you,  Munro,  I  hate  the  boy— I  hate  him  with  a  hatred  that  must  have  a  tiger  draught  from 
ma  veins,  and  even  then  will  not  be  satisfied.  But  why  talk  I  to  you  thus  when  he  is  almost 
in  my  grasp,  and  there  is  neither  let  nor  hindrance  ?  Sleeps  he  not  in  yon  room  to  the 
north-east?** 

M  He  does,  Guy — but  it  must  not  be.  I  must  not  risk  all  for  your  passion,  which  seems  to 
i  weak  as  it  is  without  adequate  provocation.  I  care  nothing  for  the  youth,  and  you 
it ;  but  I  will  not  run  the  thousand  risks  which  your  temper  is  for  ever  bringing  upon 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  a  great  deal  to  be  lost  by  it  at  this  time.  As  for 
the  seas that,  I  think,  is  fairly  a  part  of  the  business,  and  is  not  properly  a  subject  of  per- 
sonal revenge.  It  belongs  to  the  adventure,  and  you  should  not  have  engaged  in  it  without 
a  due  reference  to  its  possible  consequences." 

M  You  shall  not  keep  me  back  by  such  obstacles  as  these.  Do  I  not  know  how  little  you 
onto  for  the  risk— how  little  you  can  lose  by  it  ?  n 

"True,  I  can  lose  little,  but  I  have  other  reasons;  and  however  it  may  surprise  you, 
f  tinea  reasons  spring  from  a  desire  for  your  good  rather  than  my  own." 
"Formygood?"  replied  the  other,  with  an  inquirmg  «*«rw 
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"  Yea,  for  your  good,  or  rather  for  Lucy's.  Yon  wish  to  marry  her.  She  is  a  tweet 
child,  and  an  orphan.  She  merits  a  far  better  man  than  yon ;  and  bound  as  I  am  to  give 
her  to  you,  I  am  deeply  bound  to  myself  and  to  her  to  make  yon  as  worthy  of  her  as  possible, 
and  to  give  her  as  many  chance*  for  happiness  as  I  can. " 

An  incredulous  smile  played  for  a  second  upon  the  lips  of  the  outlaw,  succeeded  quickly, 
however,  by  the  savage  expression  which,  from  being  that  most  congenial  to  his  feelings,  had 
become  that  most  habitual  to  his  face.  "  I  cannot  be  deceived  by  words  like  these,"  was 
his  reply,  as  he  stepped  quickly  from  under  the  boughs  which  had  sheltered  them,  and  made 
towards  the  house* 

"  Think  not  to  pursue  this  matter,  Gny,  on  your  life.  I  will  not  permit  it— not  now,  at 
least,  if  I  have  to  strike  for  the  youth  myself."  Thus  spoke  the  landlord,  as  he  advanced 
in  the  same  direction.  Both  were  deeply  roused,  and,  though  not  reckless  alike,  Munro 
was  a  man  quite  as  decisive  in  character  as  his  companion  was  ferocious  and  vindictive. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  of  their  present  position,  had  it  not  undergone  a  new 
Interruption,  might  not  be  weil  foreseen.  The  sash  of  one  of  the  apartments  in  that  part 
of  the  building  devoted  to  the  family  was  suddenly  thrown  up,  and  a  soft  and  plaintive 
voice,  accompanying  the  wandering  and  broken  strains  of  a  guitar,  rose  sweetly  into  song 
upon  the  ear. 

"'TU  Lucy,  the  poor  girl.  Stay,  Guy,  and  hear  her  music  She  does  not  often  sing 
now-a-days ;  she  is  quite  melancholy,  and  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  heard  her  guitar.  She 
sings  and  plays  sweetly ;  her  poor  father  bad  her  taught  everything  before  he  failed ;  for  he 
was  very  proud  of  her,  as  well  he  might  be." 

They  sunk  again  into  the  covert,  the  outlaw  muttering  sullenly  at  the  interruption  which 
had  come  between  him  and  his  purpose.  The  music  touched  him  not,  for  he  betrayed  no 
consciousness ;  when,  after  a  few  brief  preliminary  notes  on  the  instrument,  the  musician 
breathed  forth  words  like  those  which  follow  :— 
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I  met  thy  glance  of  •corn, 
And  then  my  anguish  slept, 

Bat  when  the  crowd  in  gone, 
I  turned  away  and  wept. 

1  could  not  bear  the  frown 
Of  one  who  thus  could  move, 

And  feel  that  ail  my  fault 
Wa»  only  too  much  love* 


I  ask  not  if  thy  heart 

Hath  aught  for  mine  in  store. 
Yet,  let  me  lore  thee  still 

If  then  canst  yield  no 


Let  me  nnehldden  game. 
Still,  on  the  heaven  1  see. 

Although  its  happy  rayi 
Be  all  denied  to  me. 


A  broken  line  of  the  lay,  murmured  at  intervals  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  entire  piece 
was  concluded,  as  it  were  in  soliloquy,  indicated  the  sad  spirit  of  .the  minstrel.  She  did  not 
remain  long  at  the  window ;  in  a  little  while  the  light  was  withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  and 
the  sash  let  down.    The  musician  had  retired. 

"  They  say,  Guy,  that  music  can  quiet  the  most  violent  spirit,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  influence  upon  you.  Does  she  not  sing  like  a  mocking-bird  ?  Is  she  not  a  sweet,  a  true 
creature  ?  Why,  man  1  so  forward  and  furious  but  now,  and  now  so  lifeless !— bestir  ye  !    The 

night  wanes." 

The  person  addressed  started  from  his  stupor,  and,  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  what  had 
been  going  on  ad  interim,  actually  replied  to  the  speech  of  his  companion  made  a  little  while 
prior  to  the  appearance  and  music  of  the  young  girl,  whose  presence  at  that  moment  had 
most  probably  prevented  strife  and  possibly  bloodshed.  He  spoke  as  if  the  interruption  had  made 
only  a  momentary  break  in  the  sentence  which  he  now  concluded :—  ••  He  lies  at  the  point  of 
my  knife,  under  my  hands,  within  my  power,  without  chance  of  escape,  and  I  am  to  be  held 
back— kept  from  striking— kept  from  my  revenge— and  for  what?  There  may  be  little  gain 
in  the  matter— it  may  not  bring  money,  and  there  may  be  some  risk.  If  it  be  with  you, 
Munro,  to  have  neither  love  nor  hate,  but  what  you  do,  to  do  only  for  the  profit  and  spoil 
that  comes  of  it,  it  hi  not  so  with  me.  I  can  both  love  and  hate ;  though  it  be,  as  it  has  been, 
that  I  entertain  the  one  feeling  in  vain,  and  am  restrained  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  other. " 

"  You  were  born  in  a  perverse  time,  and  are  querulous,  for  the  sake  of  the  noise  it  makes/* 
rejoined  his  cool  companion.  « I  do  not  desire  to  restrain  your  hands  from  this  young  man, 
but  lake  jour  time  for  it.    Let  nothing  be  done  to  him  while  in  this  boose.    I  will  run,  if  I 
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can  help  it,  no  more  risk  for  your  passions;  and  I  mutt  confess  myself  anxious,  if  the  devil 
will  let  me,  of  stopping  right  short  in  the  old  life  and  beginning  a  new  one.  I  have  been  bad 
enough,  and  done  enough  to  keep  me  at  my  prayers  all  the  rest  of  my  days,  were  I  to  live  on 
to  eternity.  * 

M  This  new  spirit,  I  suppose,  we  owe  to  your  visit  to  the  last  camp-meeting.  Ton  will 
exhort,  doubtless,  yourself  before  long,  if  you  keep  this  track.  Why,  what  a  prophet  yon 
will  make  among  the  crop-haired,  Monro !  what  a  brand  from  the  burning !" 

"  Look  you,  Guy,  your  sarcasm  pleases  me  quite  as  little  as  it  did  the  young  fellow  who 
paid  it  back  so  much  better  than  I  can.  Be  wise,  if  you  please,  while  you  are  wary ;  if  your 
words  continue  to  come  from  the  same  nest,  they  will  beget  something  more  than  words,  my 
good  fellow." 

44 True,  and  like  enough,  Munro;  and  why  do  you  provoke  me  to  say  them?"  replied 
Rivers,  something  more  sedately ;  "you  see  me  in  a  passion — you  know  that  I  have  cause— 
for  is  not  this  cause  enough— this  vile  scar  on  features,  now  hideous,  that  were  once  surely 
not  unpleasing  ?*  As  he  spoke,  he  dashed  his  fingers  into  the  wound,  which  he  still  seemed 
pleased  to  refer  to,  though  the  reference  evidently  brought  with  it  bitterness  and  mortification. 
He  proceeded,  his  passion  again  rising  predominant:  M  Shall  I  spare  the  wretch  whose 
ministry  defaced  them  ?  Shall  I  not  have  revenge  on  him  who  first  wrote  villain  there  ?  who 
branded  me  as  an  accursed  thing,  and  among  things  bright  and  beautiful,  gave  me  the  badge, 
the  blot,  the  heel-stamp  due  to  the  serpent  ?  Shall  I  not  have  my  atonement— my  sacrifice  ? 
—and  shall  you  deny  me— you,  Walter  Munro,  who  owe  it  to  me  in  justice  ?  n 

M I  owe  it  to  you,  Guy— how  ?"  inquired  the  other,  with  something  like  amazement  in  his 
countenance. 

"  Ton  taught  me  first  to  be  the  villain  you  now  find  me.  Tou  first  took  me  to  the  haunts 
of  your  own  accursed  and  hell-educated  crew.  Tou  taught  me  all  their  arts,  their  contri- 
vances, their  lawlessness  and  crime.  Tou  encouraged  my  own  deformities  of  soul  till  they 
became  monsters,  and  my  own  spirit  such  a  monster  that  I  knew  it  not — I  could  see  it  not. 
Tou  put  the  weapon  into  my  hand  and  taught  me  its  use.  Tou  put  me  on  the  scent  of  blood, 
and  bade  me  lap  it.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  was  not  ready  and  pliable  enough  to  your  bands. 
There  was,  I  feel,  little  difficulty  in  moulding  me  to  your  own  measure.  I  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  soon  ceased  to  be  the  subordinate  villain.  I  was  your  companion,  and  too  valuable  to 
you  to  be  lost  or  left.  When  I  acquired  new  views  of  man,  and  began  in  another  sphere  that 
new  life  to  which  you  would  now  turn  your  own  eyes— when  I  grew  strong  among  men 
and  famous,  and  public  opinion  grew  enamoured  with  the  name  which  your  destiny  compelled 
me  to  exchange  for  another,  you  sought  me  out — you  thrust  your  enticements  upon  me,  and> 
in  an  hour  of  gloom,  and  defeat,  and  despondency,  you  seized  upon  me  with  those  claws  of 
temptation  which  are  even  now  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  gave  up  all— I  made  the  sacrifice- 
name,  feme,  honour,  troops  of  friends— for  what  ?  Answer  you— you  are  rich — you  own 
slaves  in  abundance— secure  from  your  own  fortunes,  you  have  wealth  hourly  increasing. 
What  hare  I?  This  scar,  this  brand,  that  sends  me  among  men  no  longer  the  doubtful  villain 
—the  words  are  written  there  in  full ! " 

The  speaker  paused  exhausted.     His  face  was  pale  and  livid,  his  form  trembled  with  con- 
vulsion, and  his  lips  grew  white  and  chalky  while  quivering  like  a  troubled  water.    The  land- 
lord, after  a  gloomy  pause,  replied, "  Tou  have  spoken  but  the  truth,  Guy,  and  anything  that 
can  no 

M  Ton  will  not  do,"  responded  the  other,  passionately,  and  interrupting  the  speaker  in  his 
speech.  M  Ton  will  do  nothing.  Tou  ruin  me  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  whom  I  love  and 
esteem— you  drive  me  into  exile— you  lead  me  into  crime,  and  put  me  upon  a  pursuit  which 
teaches  me  practices  that  brand  me  with  man's  hate  and  fear,  and,  if  the  churchmen  speak  truth, 
which  I  believe  not,  with  heaven's  eternal  punishment  What  have  I  left  to  desire  but  hate- 
blood— the  blood  of  man,  who,  in  driving  me  away  from  his  dwelling,  has  made  me  an  unre- 
lenting enemy— his  hand  against  me,  and  mine  against  him  ?  While  I  had  this  pursuit  I  did  not 
complain,  but  yon  now  interpose  to  deny  me  even  this.    The  boy  whom  I  hate,  not  merely 

^ of  hfc  species,  but  in  addition,  with  a  hate  incurred  by  himself;  yon  protect  from  my 

i,  though  affecting  to  be  utterly  careless  of  bis  fete,  and  all  this  yon  conclude  with  a. 
of  wlffingnemtodoformewbAteveryottcaal    YfhiXmis*r^*m*3fc^\*>^\~ 
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**  And  have  I  done  nothing,  and  am  I  Making  to  do  nothing  for  you,  Guy,  by  way  of 
atonement?  Have  I  not  pledged  to  yon  the  person  of  my  nieee,  the  sweet  young  iimooent, 
who  is  not  unworthy  to  be  the  wile  of  the  purest  and  proudest  gentleman  of  the  southern 
country?  Is  this  nothing — is  it  nothing  to  sacrifice  such  a  creature  to  such  a  creature?  for 
well  I  know  what  must  be  her  late  when  she  becomes  your  wile.  Well  I  know  you !  Vindic- 
tive, jealous,  merciless,  wicked,  and  fearless  in  wickedness— God  help  me,  for  it  will  be  the 
very  worst  crime  I  have  ever  yet  committed.  These  are  all  your  attributes,  and  I  know  the 
sweet  child  will  have  to  saner  from  the  perpetual  exercise  of  all  of  them." 

"  Perhaps  so  I  and  as  she  will  then  be  mine,  she  must  suffer  them  if  I  so  decree:  but  what 
avails  your  promise  so  long  as  you— in  this  matter  a  child  yourself  -suffer  her  to  protract 
and  put  off  at  her  pleasure  ?  Me  she  receives  with  scorn  and  contempt,  you  with  tears  and 
entreaties,  and  yon  allow  their  influence— »in  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  some  lucky  chance-* 
the  pistol  shot  or  the  hangman's  collar— will  rid  you  of  my  importunities.  Is  it  not  so, 
Monro  ?  "  said  the  ruffian  with  a  sneer  of  contemptuous  bitterness* 

"  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  lucky  event  for  both  of  us,  Guy,  were  you  safely  in  the  arms  of 
your  mother,  though  I  have  not  delayed  in  this  affair  with  any  such  hope.  God  knows  I 
should  be  glad,  on  almost  any  terms,  to  be  fairly  free  from  your  eternal  croaking— never  at 
rest,  never  satisfied,  until  at  some  new  deviltry  and  ill  deed.  If  I  did  give  you  the  first  les- 
sons in  your  education,  Guy,  you  have  long  since  gone  beyond  your  master ;  and  I'm  some- 
thing disposed  to  think  that  Old  Nick  himself  must  have  taken  up  your  tuition,  where,  from 
want  of  corresponding  capacity,  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it  off."  And  the  landlord  laughed 
at  bis  own  humour,  in  despite  of  the  hyena  glare  shot  forth  from  the  eye  of  the  savage  he 
addressed.  He  continued — "  But,  Guy,  I'm  not  for  you  letting  the  youth  off— that's  as  you 
please.  You  have  a  grudge  against  him,  and  may  settle  it  to  your  own  liking  and  in  your  own 
way.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that  But  I  am  determined  to  do  as  little  henceforth  towards 
hanging  myself  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  thing  must  not  take  place  here.  Nor  do  I 
like  that  it  should  be  done  at  all  without  seme  reason.  When  he  blabs,  there's  a  necessity 
for  the  thing,  and  sdf»preservation,  you  know,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  The  case  will  then 
be  as  much  mine  as  yours,  and  I'll  lend  a  helping  hand  willingly. " 

"  My  object,  Munro,  is  scarcely  the  same  with  yours.  It  goes  beyond  it ;  and  whether  he 
knows  much  or  little,  or  speaks  nothing  or  everything,  it  is  still  the  same  thing  with  me. 
I  most  have  my  revenge.     But,  for  your  safety— are  you  bent  on  running  the  risk  ?  * 

M  I  am,  Guy,  rather  than  spill  any  more  blood  unnecessarily.  I  have  already  shed  too 
much,  and  my  dreams  begin  to  trouble  me  as  1  get  older,"  was  the  grave  response  of  the 
landlord. 

**  And  h,ow,  if  be  speaks  out,  and  you  have  no  chance  either  to  stop  bis  mouth,  or  to  run 

for  it?" 

«  Who'll  believe  him,  think  you?— where's  the  proof?    Do  you  mean  to  confess  for  both 

of  us  at  the  first  question?" 

"  True,"  said  Rivers,  "  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  conviction,  but  bis  oath  would  put 
us  to  some  trouble." 

"  I  think  not— our  people  know  nothing  about  him,  and  would  scarcely  lend  much  aid  to 
have  either  of  us  turned  upon  our  backs,"  replied  Monro,  without  hesitation. 

"  Well,  be  it  then  as  yon  say.  There  is  yet  another  subject,  Munro,  on  which  I  have  just 
as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  as  this.  How  long  will  you  permit  this  girl  to  trifle  with  us 
both  ?  Why  should  you  care  for  her  prayers  and  pleadings— her  tears  and  entreaties  ?  If  you 
are  determined  upon  the  matter,  as  I  have  your  pledge,  these  are  childish  and  unavailing ; 
and  the  delay  can  have  no  good  end,  unless  it  be  that  you  do  in  mot  look,  as  I  have  said  and 
sometimes  think,  for  some  chance  to  take  me  off,  and  relieve  you  of  my  importunities  and  from 
your  pledge." 

"  Look  you,  Guy,  the  child  is  my  own  twin-brother's  only  one,  and  a  sweet  creature  it  is. 
I  must  not  be  too  hard  with  her :  she  begs  time,  and  I  must  give  it" 

"  Why,  how  much  time  would  she  have  ?— Heaven  knows  what  she  considers  reasonable, 
or  what  you  or  I  should  call  so ;  but  to  my  mind  she  has  had  time  enough,  and  more  by  for 
than  1  was  willing  for.  You  must  bring  her  to  her  senses,  or  let  me  do  to-  to  my  thought,  she 
irjnmkin;  Zoom  eiim  both." 
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"  It  it  enoughs  Gay,  that  you  have  my  promise.  She  shall  content,  and  I  will  hasten  the 
matter  at  fast  at  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  drive  her,  nor  will  1  he  driven  myself.  Your  love  it 
not  toco  a  desperate  affair  at  to  hum  itself  oat  for  the  want  of  better  fuel  and  you  can 
wait  for  the  proper  season.  If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  did  or  could  have  any 
regard  for  the  child,  and  she  could  be  happy*  or  even  comfortable  with  you,  I  might  push  tha 
thing  something  harder  than  I  do ;  but  at  it  stands,  you  must  be  patient.  The  fruit  drops 
when  it  it  ripe." 

44  Rather  when  the  frost  is  on  it,  and  the  worm  it  in  the  core,  and  decay  hat  progressed  to 
rottenness.  Speak  you  in  this  way  to  the  hungry  boy,  whose  eyes  have  long  anticipated  hit 
appetite,  and  he  may  listen  to  you  and  be  patient— I  neither  can  nor  wilL  Look  to  it, 
Monro:  I  will  not  much  longer  submit  to  be  imposed  upon." 

"  Nor  I,  Guy  Riven.  You  forget  yourself  greatly,  and  entirely  mistake  me,  when  you 
take  these  airs  upon  yew.  You  are  feverish  now,  and  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  grow  angry ; 
but  be  prudent  in  your  speech.  We  shall  see  to  all  this  to-morrow  and  the  next  day- 
there  it  quite  time  enough,  when  we  are  both  cooler  and  calmer  than  at  present  The  night 
it  something  too  warm  for  deliberation,  and  it  is  well  we  say  no  more  on  one  subject  till 
we  learn  the  course  of  the  other.  The  hour  is  late,  and  we  had  best  retire.  In  the  morning 
I  shall  ride  to  hear  old  Parson  Witter,  in  company  with  the  old  woman  and  Lucy.  Ride  along 
with  us,  and  we  shall  be  able  better  to  understand  one  another." 

At  he  spoke,  Monro  emerged  from  the  cover  of  the  tree  under  which  their  dialogue  had 
chiefly  been  carried  on,  and  re-approached  the  dwelling,  from  which  they  had  considerably 
receded.     Hit  companion  lingered  in  the  recess. 

"  I  wiH  be  there,"  said  Rivers,  as  they  parted—'*  though  I  still  propose  a  ride  of  a  few 
miles  to-night.    My  blood  it  hot,  and  I  must  quiet  it  with  a  gallop." 

The  landlord  looked  incredulous,  as  he  replied—4*  Some  more  deviltry— >I  will  take  a  bet 
that  the  cross-roads  tee  you  in  an  hour." 

"  Not  impossible,"  was  the  response ;  and  the  parties  were  both  lost  to  sight— the  one  in 
the  shelter  of  Us  dwelling,  the  other  in  the  dim  shadow  of  the  trees  which  girdled  it  round. 

CHAPTER   XI. 


"  I  wonhippM  in  tbe  deaert,  at  his  throne— 
For  tn  the  wiMeroeie  Mid  o'er  the  waate, 
AaMM  tbe  hills,  aod  germin'd  in  the  grove*. 
The  old  grove*  of  poet  age*,  he  wu  there. 
And  awed  me  like  •  god." 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  ensuing  morning,  Ralph  was  aroused  from  bit  slumbers,  which  had 
been  more  than  grateful  from  tbe  extra  degree  of  fatigue  be  had  tbe  day  before  undergone, 
by  the  appearance  of  Forrester,  who  accounted  and  apologized  for  the  somewhat  unseason- 
able nature  of  his  visit,  by  bringing  tidings  of  a  preacher  and  of  a  preaching  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  on  that  day.  It  was  the  Sabbath ;  and  though,  generally  speaking,  very  far  from 
being  kept  holy  in  that  region,  yet,  as  a  day  of  repose  from  labour— a  holiday  m  fact— it 
wet  observed,  at  all  times,  with  more  than  religious  scrupulosity.  Such  an  event  among  the 
people  of  this  quarter  was  always  productive  of  a  congregation.  The  occurrence  being  un- 
frequent,  its  importance  was  duly  and  necessarily  increased  in  the  estimation  of  those,  the 
remote  and  insulated  position  of  whom  rendered  all  the  constituencies  of  society  primary  and 
leading  objects.  No  matter  what  tbe  character  of  the  auspice*  under  which  it  was  attained, 
they  yearned  for  its  associations,  and  gathered  where  they  were  to  be  enjoyed.  A  field* 
preaching,  too,  it  a  legitimate  amusement,  and  though  not  intended  as  such,  formed  a 
genuine  excuse  and  apology  for  those  who  desired  it  lest  for  its  teaching  than  Ht  talk— who 
sought  it  lest  for  the  word  which  it  brought  of  God,  than  that  which  it  furnished  from  the 
world  of  man.  It  was  a  happy  cover  for  those  who,  cultivating  a  human  appetite,  and  con- 
temns of  human  weakness,  were  solicitous,  in  respecting  and  providing  for  these,  not  to  offend 
the  Creator  in  the  presence  of  his  creature. 

Tbe  woodman,  at  one  of  thia  class,  was  full  of  glee,  and  promised  Ralph  an  intellectual 
treat;  for  Parson  Witter,  the  preacher  in  reference,  had  more  than  once,  aa  be  was  pleased 
to  acknewlsdge  and  phrase  It,  won  hit  ears,  and  softened  and  deligfated  hit  heart  Ha  «u 
■ipuJei  in  the  fttagt  end  If  M^hbonrheod,  and  where  ftjgak>  yetAat  we*  w»**Ww*  Tma>t»^» 
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considered  to  have  made  the  strongest  impression  apon  hit  almost  primitive,  and,  certainly, 
only  in  part  civilized,  hearers.  His  merits  of  mind  were  held  of  rather  an  elevated  order,  and 
in  standard  far  overtopping  the  current  ran  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  tame  vineyard ; 
while  his  own  example  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  keep  pace  evenly  with  the  precepts 
which  he  taught,  and  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  faith  which  be  professed.  He  was  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion— a  sect  which,  among  those  who  have  sojourned  in  our  southern  and 
western  forests,  may  confidently  claim  to  have  done  more,  and  with  motives  as  little  ques- 
tionable as  any,  towards  the  spread  of  civilization,  good  habits,  and  a  proper  morality  among 
the  great  mass,  than  all  other  known  sects  put  together.  In  a  word,  where  men  are  remotely 
situated  from  one  another,  and  cannot  well  afford  to  provide  for  an  established  place  of  wor- 
ship and  a  regular  pastor,  their  labours,  valued  at  the  lowest  standard  of  human  want,  are 
inappreciable.  We  may  add,  that  never  did  labourers  more  deserve,  yet  less  frequently  re- 
ceive, their  hire,  than  the  preachers  of  this  particular  faith.  Humble  in  habit,  moderate  in 
desire,  indefatigable  in  well-doing,  pure  in  practice  and  intention,  without  pretence  or  osten- 
tation of  any  kind,  they  have  gone  freely  and  fearlessly  into  places  the  most  remote  and  peril. 
our,  with  an  empty  scrip,  but  with  hearts  filled  to  overflowing  with  love  of  God  and  good- 
will to  men — preaching  their  doctrines  with  a  simple  and  an  unstudied  eloquence,  meetly 
characteristic  of.  and  well  adapted  to,  the  old  groves,  deep  primitive  forests,  and  rudely  bar* 
ren  wilds  in  which  it  is  their  wont  most  commonly  to  give  it  utterance.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  finding  them  wayfarers  still— never  slumbering, 
never  reposing  from  the  tofl  they  have  engaged  in,  until  they  have  fallen,  almost  literally,  into 
the  narrow  grave  by  the  wayside ;  their  resting-place  unprotected  by  any  other  mausoleum  or 
shelter  than  those  trees  which  have  witnessed  their  devotions,  their  names  and  worth  un- 
marked by  any  inscription  ;  their  memories,  however,  closely  treasured  up  and'carefully  noted 
among  human  affections,  and  within  the  bosoms  of  those  for  whom  their  labours  have  been 
taken ;  while  their  reward,  with  a  high  ambition  cherished  well  in  their  lives,  is  found  only  in 
that  better  abode  where  they  are  promised  a  cessation  from  their  labours,  but  where  their 
good  works  still  follow  them.  This,  without  exaggeration  applicable  to  the  profession  at 
large,  was  particularly  due  to  the  individual  member  in  question ;  and  among  the  somewhat 
savage  and  always  wild  people  whom  he  exhorted,  Parson  Witter  was  in  some  cases  an  object 
of  sincere  affection,  and  in  all  commanded  their  respect 

As  might  readily  be  expected,  the  whole  village,  and  as  mucn  of  the  surrounding  country 
as  could  well  be  apprised  of  the  affair,  was  on  the  go  and  gather;  and  Colleton  now 
scarcely  feeling  his  late  injuries,  an  early  breakfast  having  been  discussed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  quondam  friend,  Forrester,  took  the  meandering  path, 
or,  as  they  phrase  it  in  those  parts,  the  old  trace,  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  prayer. 

The  sight  is  something  goodly,  as  well  to  the  man  of  the  world  as  to  the  man  of  God, 
to  behold  the  fairly  decked  array  of  people,  drawn  from  a  circuit  of  some  ten  or  even  fifteen 
miles  in  extent,  on  the  Sabbath,  neatly  dressed  in  their  choicest  apparel,  men  and  women 
alike  well  mounted,  and  forming  numerous  processions  and  parties,  from  three  to  five  or 
ten  in  each,  bending  from  every  direction  to  a  given  point,  and  assembling  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion.  No  chiming  and  chattering  bells  warn  them  of  the  day  or  of  the  doty 
—no  regularly-constituted  and  well-salaried  priest— no  time-honoured  fabric,  around  which 
the  old  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  rest— reminding  them  regularly  of  the  recurring  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  sweet  assemblage  of  their  fellows.  The  teacher  is  from  their  own  impulses,  and 
the  heart  calls  them  with  a  doe  solemnity  to  the  festival  of  prayer.  Use  preacher  oomes  when 
the  spirit  prompts,  or  as  circumstances  may  impel  or  permit  The  news  of  his  arrival  pats 
from  farm  to  farm,  from  house  to  houses-placards  announce  it  from  the  trees  on  the  road-tide, 
parallel,  it  may  be,  with  an  advertisement  for,  or  of,  strayed  oxen,  as  we  have  seen  it  number- 
less times,  and  a  day  does  not  well  elapse  before  it  is  in  the  possession  of  everybody  who 
might  well  avail  themselves  of  Hs  promise  for  the  ensuing  Sunday.  The  parson  oomes  to  tho 
house  of  one  of  Ms  auditory  a  night  or  two  before  messages  and  messengers  are  despatched 
to  this  and  that  neighbeui,  who  despatch  m  turn  tho  negroes  delighting  in  a  service  and 
occasion  of  the  kind,  hi  which,  by  the  way,  they  generally  make  the  most  ooaaninnosjs  figures, 
though  somewhat  sfcsggtsh,  as  couriers  generely  are  new  net  saereiy  ready  but  actually 
«r~jto£    ffc»?mc*  of  wetuht>  aeeY4he  preacher  are  duty  designated,  end  by  the 
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pointed,  at  If  the  bell  had  tolled  for  their  enlightenment,  the  country  assembles  at  the  stated 
place,  aad  though  the  preacher  may  sometimes  fail  of  attendance,  the  people  never  do. 

The  spot  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  day  was  an  old  grove  of  gigantic  oaks,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  village  of  Chestatee.  The  village  itself  had  not  been 
chosen,  though  having  the  convenience  of  a  building,  because  of  the  liberal  desire  entertained 
by  those  acting  on  the  occasion  to  afford  to  others  living  at  an  equal  distance  the  same  oppor- 
tunities without  additional  fatigue.  Besides,  five  or  ten  miles  to  a  people  to  whom  good  horses 
were  familiar  things,  did  not  call  for  a  second  consideration.  The  morning  was  a  fine  one,  all 
gaiety  and  sunshine ;  the  road  dry,  elevated,  and  shaded  luxuriantly  with  the  overhanging 
fohage — the  woods  having  the  air  of  luxury  and  bloom  which  belonged  to  them  at  such  a  sea- 
son, and  the  prospect,  varied  throughout  by  the  wholesome  undulations  of  valley  and  hill, 
which  strongly  marked  the  face  of  the  country,  greatly  enlivened  the  ride  to  the  eye  of  our 
young  traveller.  Everything  contributed  to  impart  a  cheering  influence  to  his  senses,  and 
with  spirits  and  a  frame  newly  braced  and  invigorated,  he  felt  the  bounding  motion  of  the  steed 
beneath  him  with  an  animal  exultation,  which  took  from  his  countenance  that  look  of  sullen 
melancholy  which  had  hitherto  clouded  and  obscured  it.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 
successive  and  frequent  groups  crossed  their  route,  or  fell  into  it  from  other  roads — some 
capriciously  taking  the  by-paths  and  Indian  tracks  through  the  woods,  but  all  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  bending  to  the  same  point  of  assemblage.  Here  gaily  pranced  on  a  small " 
cluster  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  laughing  with  unqualified  glee  at  the  jest  of  some  of  their 
companions,  while  in  the  rear,  the  more  staid,  the  antiques,  and  those  rapidly  becoming  so, 
with  more  measured  gait,  paced  on  in  suite.  On  the  road-side,  striding  on  foot  with  pace 
almost  aa  rapid  as  that  of  the  riders,  came  at  intervals,  and  one  after  the  other,  the  now  trimly- 
dressed  slaves  of  this  or  that  plantation,  all  devoutly  bent  on  the  place  of  meeting.  Some  of 
the  whites  carried  their  double-barrelled  guns,  some  their  rifles— it  being  deemed  politic,  at 
that  time,  to  prepare  for  all  contingencies,  for  the  Indian  or  for  the  buck,  as  well  as  for  the 
more  direct  object  of  the  journey.  At  length,  in  a  rapidly  approaching  group,  a  bright  but 
timid  glance  met  that  of  the  youth,  and  curbing  in  the  impetuous  animal  which  he  rode,  in  a 
lew  moments  he  found  himself  side  by  side  with  Miss  Munro,  who  answered  his  prettiest  intro- 
ductory compliment  with  a  smile  and  speech,  uttered  with  the  grace  so  natural  to  her,  and,  as 
the  romancers  tell  us,  so  characteristic  of  a  dame  of  chivalry. 

44  We  have  a  like  object  to-day,  I  presume,"  was,  after  a  few  complimentary  sentences,  the 
language  of  Ralph ;  "  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  fear  me  our  several  impulses  at  this  time  scarcely 
so  far  resemble  each  other  as  to  make  it  not  discreditable  to  yours  to  permit  of  the  comparison.*' 

M  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  motive  which  impels  you,  sir,  to  the  course  you  take ;  but 
I  will  not  pretend  to  urge  that,  even  in  my  own  thoughts,  my  route  is  any  more  the  result  of 
a  settled  conviction  of  its  high  necessity  than  it  may  be  in  yours,  and  the  confession  which  I 
shame  to  make,  is  perhaps,  of  itself,  a  beginning  of  that  very  kind  of  self-examination  which 
wo  seek  the  church  to  awaken.** 

u  Alas,  Miss  Lucy,  even  this  was  not  in  my  thought,  so  much  are  we  men  ignorant  of,  or 
iadmVrent  to,  those  things  which  are  thought  of  so  much  real  importance.  We  seldom  regard 
matters  which  are  not  of  present  enjoyment.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  you.  There  is  far 
more  truth,  my  own  experience  tells  me,  in  the  profession  of  your  sex,  whether  in  love  or  in 
leUgfcm,  than  m  ours ;  and  believe  me,  I  mean  this  as  no  idle  compliment—I  feel  it  to  be  true. 
The  met  is,  society  itself  puts  you  into  a  sphere  and  condition,  which,  taking  from  you  much 
of  year  mcbviduality,  makes  you  less  exclusive  in  your  affections,  and  more  single  in  their 
exercise.  Your  existence  being  merged  in  that  of  the  stronger  sex,  you  lose  all  that  general 
selfishness  which  is  the  strict  result  of  our  pursuits.  Your  impulses  are  narrowed  to  a  single 
pomt  or  two,  and  there  all  your  hopes,  fears,  and  desires  become  concentrated.  You  acquire 
an  intense  snsoeptibUity  en  a  few  subjects,  by  the  loos  of  those  manifold  influences  which  belong 
to  the  eot-door  habit  of  mankind.  With  us,  we  have  so  many  resources  to  fly  to  for  relief— 
attractions  to  invite  and  seduce — so  many  resorts  of  luxury  and  life,  that  the  affec- 
brokeo  up  in  small — the  heart  is  divided  among  the  thousand ;.  and  if  one  frag- 
defeat  or  dental,  why,  the  pang  soarcely  touches,  aad  it  perhaps  unfelt  by  all  the 
neat  Yea  have  bat  sew  aims,  few  hopes.  With  these  your  very  existence  is  *xmn4  up*  and 
at  jM  son  these,  yea  ate  yourselves  lot,    The*  Ifod-Uu&jtttt  Mft*to  *«BfcoAi*jK^ 
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creature*  of  love—disappointment  invariably  begets  devotion— and  either  of  these  passion*, 
for  so  they  should  be  called,  once  brought  into  exercise,  forbids  and  excludes  every  other." 

"  Really,  Mr  Colleton,  you  seem  to  have  looked  somewhat  into  the  philosophy  of  this 
thing,  and  you  may  be  right  in  the  inferences  to  which  you  have  come.  On  this  point  I  may 
say  nothing;  but,  do  you  conceive  it  altogether  fair  in  yon  thus  to  compliment  us  at  our  own 
expense  ?  You  give  us  the  credit  of  truth — a  high  eulogium,  I  grant— in  matters  which  relate 
to  the  affections  and  the  heart ;  but  this  is  done  by  robbing  us  entirely  of  mental  indepen- 
dence. You  are  a  kind  of  generous  outlaw,  a  moral  Robin  Hood  :  you  compel  us  to  give  up 
everything  we  possess,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  somewhat  equivocal  merit  of  restoring 
back  a  small  portion  of  what  you  take." 

"  True,  and  this,  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Lucy,  however  by  the  admission  I  forfeit  for  my  sex  the 
reputation  for  chivalry  to  which  it  universally  lays  so  much  claim,  is,  after  all,  the  precise  rela- 
tionship between  us.  The  very  fact  that  the  requisitions  made  by  our  sex  produce  immediate 
concession  from  yours,  establishes  the  very  dependence  of  which  you  complain." 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir.  1  complain  not  of  the  robbery— far  from  it ;  for  if,  we  do  lose  the 
possession  of  a  commodity  so  valuable,  we  are  at  least  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
it.  The  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  seldom  look  to  us  for  intellectual  gladiatorship ;  they  are 
content  that  our  weakness  should  shield  us  from  the  war.  But  I  conceive  the  reproach  of 
our  poverty  to  come  unkindly  from  those  who  make  us  poor.    It  is  of  this,  sir,  that  I  complain.* 

"  You  are  just  and  justly  severe,  Miss  Munro ;  but  the  fact  is,  what  else  have  you  to  expect? 
Amazon-like,  your  sex,  according  to  the  quaint   old  story,  sought  the  combat,  and  were  not 

unwilling  to  abide  the  conditions  of  the  warfare.     The  taunt  is  coupled  with  the  triumph the 

spoil  follows  the  victory — and  the  captive  is  chained  to  the  chariot- wheel  of  his  conqueror,  and 
must  adorn  the  march  of  his  superior  by  his  own  shame  and  sorrows.  But,  to  be  just  to  myseft 
permit  me  to  say,  that  what  you  have  considered  a  reproach,  was  in  truth  designed  as  a  com- 
pliment. I  must  regret  that  my  modes  of  expression  are  so  clumsy,  that,  in  the  transfer  of 
my  thought,  the  sentiment  so  changed  its  original  shape  as  entirely  to  lose  its  identity  and 
name.     It  certainly  deserved  the  graceful  swordmanship  which  foiled  it  so  completely.*' 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  the  now  highly-animated  girl,  *'  you  are  now  bloodily-minded  towards  your- 
self, and  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  mc  how  you  survive  your  own' rebuke.  So  far  from  erring 
in  clumsy  phrase,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  I  thought,  and  think  you,  excessively  adroit 
and  happy  in  its  management  It  was  only  with  a  degree  of  perversity,  intended  solely  to 
establish  our  independence  of  opinion,  at  least,  that  I  chose  to  mistake  and  misapprehend  yon. 
Your  remark,  clothed  in  any  other  language,  could  scarcely  put  on  a  form  more  consistent 
with  your  meaning." 

Ralph  bowed  at  a  compliment  which  had  something  equivocal  in  it,  and  this  branch  of  the 
conversation  having  reached  its  legitimate  close,  a  pause  of  some  few  moments  succeeded,  when 
they  found  themselves  joined  by  other  parties,  until  they  were  swollen  in  number  to  the  goodly 
form  of  a  cavalcade  or  caravan  designed  for  a  pilgrimage. 

"  Report  speaks  favourably  of  the  preacher  we  are  to  hear  to  day,  Miss  Munro ;  have  you 
ever  heard  him  V  was  the  inquiry  of  the  youth. 

**  I  have,  sir,  frequently,  and  have  at  all  times  been  much  pleased  and  sometimes  affected  by 
his  preaching.  There  are  few  persons  I  would  more  desire  to  bear  than  himself ;  he  does  not 
offend  your  ears,  nor  assail  your  understanding  by  unmeaning  thunders.  His  matter  and 
manner  alike  are  distinguished  by  the  proprieties  of  modest  good  sense,  a  gentle  and  dignified 
ease  and  spirit,  and  a  pleasing  earnestness  in  bis  object  that  is  never  offensive.  I  think,  sir, 
you  will  Uke  bim.» 

"  Your  opinion  of  him  will  certainly  not  diminish  my  attention,  I  assure  you,  to  what  he 
says/'  was  the  reply.  At  this  moment  the  cavalcade  was  overtaken  and  joined  by  Rivers  and 
Munro,  together  with  several  other  villagers.  Ralph  now  taking  advantage  of  a  suggestion  of 
Forrester's  previously  made,  who  proposed,  as  there  would  be  time  enough,  a  circuitous  and 
pleasant  ride  through  a  neighbouring  valley,  avoided  the  necessity  of  being  in  toe  company  of 
•one  with  respect  to  whom  he  had  determined  upon  a  course  of  the  most  jealous  precaution. 
Turning  their  horses*  heads,  therefore,  in  the  proposed  direction,  the  two  left  the  procession, 
and  saw  no  more  of  Its  constituents  until  their  common  arrival  at  the  secluded  grove,  dradicaDj 
hr  the  present  purpose,  n  which  the  teacher  of  a  frith  as  staple  as  it  tug 
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pleasant,  waa  already  preparing  to  addreai  them*  The  venerable  oaks,  a  goodly  and  thickly 
clattering  assemblage,  forming  a  circle  around,  and  midway  upon  a  bill  of  gradual  ascent,  had 
left  an  opening  In  the  centre,  concealed  from  the  eye  except  when  mirly  penetrated  by  the 
apectator.  Their  branches,  in  most  part  meeting  above,  afforded  a  roof,  less  regular  and 
gaudy  Indrod,  bat  sir  more  grand,  majestic,  and  we  may  add,  becoming,  for  purposes  like  the 
present,  than  the  dim  and  decorated  cathedral,  the  workmanship  of  human  hands.  Its 
apptinatiAr  to  this  use,  at  this  time,  recalled  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  the  forms  and 
features  of  that  primitive  worship,  when  the  trees  bent  with  gentle  murmurs  above  the 
hands  of  the  rapt  worshippers,  and  a  visible  Deity  dwelt  in  the  shadowed  valleys,  and  whispered 
an  auspicious  acceptance  of  their  devotions  in  every  breeae.  He  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging, as,  indeed,  moat  all  who  have  ever  been  under  the  influence  of  such  a  scene, 
that  ta  this,  more  properly  and  perfectly  than  in  any  other  temple,  may  the  spirit  of 
man  recognise  and  bold  familiar  and  free  converse  with  the  spirit  of  his  Creator.  There, 
Indeed,  without  nmch  effort  of  the  imagination,  might  be  beheld  the  present  God— the  trees, 
Jails,  and  vales,  the  wild  flower  and  the  murmuring  water,  all  the  work  of  his  hands,  attesting 
his  power,  keeping  their  purpose,  and  obeying,  without  scruple,  the  order  of  those  seasons  for 
the  sphere  and  operation  of  which  he  originally  designed  them.  They  were  mute  lessoners, 
and  the  example  which,  in  the  progress  of  their  existence,  year  after  year,  they  regularly 
ashUntad,  might  well  persuade  the  more  responsible  representative  of  the  same  power  the 
propriety  of  a  like  obedience. 

A  few  fallen  trees,  trimmed  of  their  branches,  and  toadied  here  and  there  with  the  adze, 
ranging  at  convenient  distances  under  the  boughs  of  those  along  with  which  they  had  lately 
atood  op  in  proud  equality,  famished  seats  for  the  now  rapidly-gathering  assembly.  A  rough 
stage,  composed  of  logs,  rudely  hewn  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  covered,  when 
at  a  height  of  annVaent  elevation,  formed  the  pulpit  from  which  the  preacher  was  to  exhort. 
A  chair,  brought  from  some  cottage  in  the  neighbourbood,  surmounted  the  stage.  This  was 
ail  that  art  had  done  to  accommodate  nature  in  this  respect  to  the  purposes  of  man.  In  the 
body  of  the  wood  immediately  adjacent,  fastened  by  their  respective  bridles  to  the  overhanging 
branches,  were  the  goodly  steeds  of  the  company,  forming,  in  themselves,  to  the  unaccustomed 
and  inexperienced  eye,  a  grouping  the  most  curious.  Some,  more  docile  than  the  rest,  were 
per  mi  tied  to  rove  at  large,  cropping  the  young  herbage  and  tender  grass ;  occasionally,  it  is 
true,  during  the  service,  overleaping  their  limits  in  a  literal  sense ;  neighing,  whickering,  and 
kicking  up  their  heels  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  pious  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 


The  hour  at  length  arrived.  The  audience  waa  numerous,  if  not  select.  All  persuasions 
•-for  even  in  that  remote  region  sectarianism  had  done  much  towards  banishing  religion— 
msfmhlcd  proanscaoaaly  together,  and  without  show  of  discord,  excepting  that  here  and 
there  a  high  stickler  for  church  aristocracy,  in  a  better  coat  than  his  neighbour,  thrust  him 
aside ;  or,  in  another  and  not  less  offensive  form  of  pride,  in  the  externals  of  humility  and 
rotten  with  innate  malignity,  groaned  audibly  through  bis  clenched  teeth ;  and  with  shut  eyes, 
and  crossed  hands,  as  in  prayer,  sought  to  pass  a  practical  rebuke  upon  the  less  devout 
exhibitions  of  those  around  him.  The  cant  and  the  clatter,  as  it  prevails  in  the  crowded 
mart,  were  here  In  miniature ;  and  charity  would  have  needed  something  more  than  a  Kams- 
chatka  covering  to  have  shut  out  from  her  eyes  the  enormous  hypocrisy  of  many  among  the 
clamorous  professors  of  that  faith,  of  which  they  did  not  feel  much,  and  knew  little.  If  she 
ahfit  her  eyes  to  the  sight,  their  groans  were  in  her  ears ;  and  if  she  turned  away,  they  took 
her  by  the  elbow,  and  called  her  a  backslider  herself.  Forrester  whispered  In  the  ears  of 
Kalpfc,  as  bis  aye  encountered  the  form  of  Miss  Monro,  who  sat  primly  amid  a  flock  of 
venerabiea,  M  Doom*  she  talk  like  a  book  ?  Ah,  she's  a  smart,  sweet  girl ;  it's  a  pity  there's 
no  hatter  chance  for  her  than  Guy  Rivers.  But  whore's  be,  the  rascal?  Do  you  know  I 
nearly  got  my  fingers  an  his  throat  last  night    I  felt  deucedly  like  it,  I  assure  you." 

-  Why,  what  did  he  to  you  T 

m  Anewered  me  with  each  impudence.  I  took  him  for  the  pedlar  in  the  dark,  and  calcu- 
lated I  had  got  a  prixe ;  it  wasn't  the  pedlar,  but  something  worse,  for  in  my  eyes  he's  no 


Bat  the  praaaher  had  risen  in  hit  place,  and  ill  waa  tinmen  wA  i&taititau   N%*  **** 
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scarcely  wek  to  describe  him.  Hit  appearance  was  that  of  a  very  common  man ;  and-  the 
anticipations  of  Colleton,  as  he  was  one  of  those  persons  apt  to  be  taken  by  appearances,  suf- 
fered something  like  rebuke.  His  figure  was  diminutive  and  insignificant ;  his  shoulders  were 
round,  and  his  moremente  excessively  awkward ;  his  face  was  thin  and  sallow;  his  eyes  dull 
and  inexpressive,  and  too  small,  seemingly,  for  command.  A  too  frequent  habit  of 
them  in  prayer,  contributed,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  this  appearance.  A  redeeming  ex| 
in  the  high  forehead,  comeoJJy  rising,  and  the  strong  character  exhibited  in  his  nose,  neutral* 
iied  in  some  sort  the  generally  unattractive  outline.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep  black, 
was  extremely  coarse  and  closely  cropped  ;  it  gave  to  his  look  that  general  expression,  which 
associated  him  at  once  in  the  mind  of  Ralph,  whose  reading  in  those  matters  was  fresh  with 
the  Commonwealth  History  of  England,  with  the  puritans,  and  those  diseased  fanatics  of  the 
Cromwell  dynasty,  not  omitting  that  profound  hypocrite  himself.  What  then  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  youth,  having  such  impressions,  to  bear  a  discourse,  unassuming  in  its  dictates, 
mild  in  its  requisitions,  and  of  a  style  and  temper  the  most  soothing  and  persuasive. 

The  service  had  not  yet  been  concluded — the  last  parting  offices  of  prayer  and  benediction 
had  yet  to  be  performed,  when  a  sudden  and  singular  stir  took  place  among  certain  of  the 
audience,  which  terminated  in  their  hasty  departure  from  the  main  body  of  the  assembly/  A 
movement  of  the  kind  was  so  very  novel,  so  perfectly  indecorous,  and  in  the  face  of  all  former 
usage,  that  it  could  not  mil  to  attract  the  attention  of  everybody.  Those  not  the  first  to 
withdraw,  followed  in  rapid  succession  to  see  after  one  another;  under  the  influence  of  that 
wild  stimulant,  curiosity,  the  preacher  soon  found  himself  utterly  unattended,  except  by  the 
female  portion  of  his  auditory.  These  too,  or  rather  the  main  body  of  them  at  least,  were 
now  only  present  in  a  purely  physical  sense,  for,  with  the  true  characteristic  of  the  sex,  their 
minds  were  busily  employed  in  the  wilderness  of  reflection  which  this  movement  of  the  men 
necessarily  inspired.  Ralph  Colleton,  however,  with  praiseworthy  decorum  bad  lingered  to 
the  last,  his  companion  Forrester,  under  the  influence  of  a  whisper  from  one  over  bis  shoulder, 
having  been  among  the  first  to  retire.  He,  too,  could  not,  in  the  end,  avoid  the  general  dis- 
position, and  at  length  took  his  way  to  the  animated  and  earnest  knot  which  he  saw  assembled 
in  the  shade  of  the  adjoining  thicket,  busied  in  the  discussion  of  some  concern  of  more  then 
common  interest.  In  his  departure  from  the  one  gathering  to  the  other,  he  caught  a  glance 
from  the  eye  of  Lucy  Monro,  which  had  In  it,  to  his  mind,  so  much  of  warning,  mingled  at 
the  same  time  with  an  expression  of  so  much  interest,  that  be  half  stopped  In  his  progress, 
and  but  for  the  seeming  indecision  and  awkwardness  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  hate 
returned— the  more  particularly,  indeed,  when  encountering  her  gaxe  with  a  corresponding 
fixedness,  though  her  cheek  grew  to  crimson  with  the  blush  that  overspread  it,  her  glance 
was  yet  not  withdrawn.  He  felt  that  her  intention  wax  that  of  advice  and  caution,  and 
inwardly  determined  upon  a  due  degree  of  circumspection.  The  cause  of  interruption  may  as 
well  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Y«  have  made  a  flue  band,  fefloWfl— 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.    Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friend*  of  the  •nburbe  T— Shae»masi. 

Ralph  now  made  bis  way  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  curious  to  ascertain  the  source  of  so 
much  disquiet  and  tumult  as  now  began  to  manifest  itself  among  them.  The  words  of  peace 
which  they  had  just  heard  seemed  to  nave  availed  them  but  little,  for  every  brow  was 
blackened,  and  every  tongue  was  tipped  with  oaths  and  execrations.  His  appearance 
attracted  no  attention,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  entirely  unobserved.  The  topic  in  hand  was  of 
an  interest  quite  too  fresh  and  all-absorbing  to  permit  of  a  single  glance  or  thought  towards 
any  other  object  of  more  doubtful  importance,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay  and  difficulty 
that  he  was  enabled  at  length  to  get  the  least  insight  into  the  mystery.  All  were  speakers, 
counsellors,  orators— old  and  young,  big  and  little,  illustrious  and  obseure--ail  but  the  legiti- 
mate and  legal  counsellor,  Pippin,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  the  youth,  was  to  be  seen  gal- 
loping at  the  uttermost  stretch  of  his  horse's  legs  towards  the  quiet  of  bis  own  abode.  The 
lesryer  was  known  to  have  a  particular  care  of  number  one*  and  such  a  movement  excited 
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no  remark  In  any  of  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  There  was  danger  at  hand,  and  he  knew  hie 
value;  besides,  there  night  be  business  for  the  sessions,  and  he  valued  too  highly  the 
advantages,  in  a  jury  ease,  of  a  clean  conscience,  not  to  be  solicitous  to  keep  his  honour  clear 
of  any  art  or  part  in  criminal  matters,  saving  only  such  connexion  as  might  come  profes- 
sionally. That  the  lawyer  was  not  without  reason  for  his  precaution,  Ralph  bad  soon 
abundant  testimony  himself.  Arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  as  if  by  magic,  had  been 
rapidly  collected.  Some  of  the  party,  it  U  true,  had  made  their  appearance  at  the  place  of 
prayer  originally  with  rifles  and  fowling-pieces ;  but  this,  in  those  regions,  was  a  practice  of 
large  extent,  and  occasioned  no  surprise.  But  the  managers  of  the  present  movement  had 
seemingly  furnished  ail  hands  with  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Some  were  caparisoned  with  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  knives ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  pickaxes 
and  clubs,  the  array  was  sufficiently  formidable.  The  attitude  of  all  parties  was  warlike  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  speeches  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  condescended  to  please  them- 
selves by  haranguing  their  neighbours,  teemed  with  nothing  but  strife  and  wounds,  fight  and 
furious  dreumstanoe. 

The  matter,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  not  made  out  by  the  youth  without  con* 
sJderable  difficulty.  He  obtained,  however,  some  particulars  from  the  various  speakers,  which, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  broken  and  incoherent  sentences  of  Forrester,  who  dashed  into 
speech  at  intervals  with  something  like  the  fury  of  a  wounded  panther  in  a  cane-brake,  con* 
tributed  at  length  to  his  mil  enlightenment. 

•*  Matter  enoughs-matter  enough ;  and  you  will  think  so  too— to  be  robbed  of  our  findings 
by  a  parcel  of  blasted  coons,  that  haven't  soul  enough  for  themselves  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  Why,  this  is  the  matter,  you  must  know ;  only  last  week,  we  miners  of  Tracy's  dig- 
gings struck  upon  a  fine  heap  of  the  good  stuff,  and  have  been  gathering  gold  pretty  freely  ever 
sinoe.  Att  the  boys  have  been  doing  well  at  it ;  better  than  they  ever  did  before— and  even 
Monro  there  and  Rivers,  who  have  never  been  very  fond  of  work,  neither  of  them  have  been 
pretty  busy  ever  since  then  ;  for,  as  I  tell  you,  we  were  making  a  sight  of  money  all  of  us. 
WeO  now,  somehow  or  other,  our  good  luck  got  to  the  ears  of  George  Dexter  and  his  men, 
who  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  past  upon  old  Johnson's  diggings,  about  fourteen  miles 
up  on  the  Sokee  river.  They  could  never  make  much  out  of  the  place,  1  know ;  for  what 
it  had  good  in  it  was  pretty  much  cleaned  out  of  it  when  I  was  there,  and  I  know  it  can't  get 
better,  seeing  that  gold  is  not  like  trees,  to  grow  out  every  year.  Well,  as  1  say,  George 
Dexter,  who  would  just  as  leave  do  wrong  as  right,  and  a  great  deal  rather,  got  tired,  as  well 
as  all  bis  hoys,  of  working  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  merely ;  and  so  hearing,  as  I  say,  of  our 
good  lock,  what  did  they  do  but  last  night  come  quietly  down  upon  our  trace,  and  when 
Jones,  the  old  man  we  kept  there  as  a  kind  of  safeguard,  tried  to  stop  'em,  they  shot  him 
through  the  body  as  if  be  had  been  a  pig.  His  son  got  away  when  his  father  was  shot,  though 
they  did  try  to  shoot  him  too,  and  came  post  haste  to  tell  us  of  the  transaction.  There  stands 
the  lad,  his  clothes  all  bloody  and  ragged.  He's  had  a  good  run  of  it  through  the  bushes, 
I  reckon." 

"  And  they  arc  now  in  possession  of  your  lands  T 

"  Every  fellow  of  'em,  holding  on  with  gun  in  hand,  and  swearing  to  be  the  death  of  us  if 
we  try  for  our  own.  But  well  show  them  what's  what,  or  I  cant  fling  a  hatchet  or  take  aim 
with  a  rifle.     This,  now,  Master  Colleton,  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter." 

44  And  what  do  you  now  propose  to  do  ?"  asked  our  hero  of  bis  informant 

"  Why,  what  should  we  do,  do  you  think,  but  find  out  who  the  best  men  are,  and  put 
them  in  possesion.  There's  not  a  two-legged  creature  among  us  that  won't  be  willing  to  try 
that  question  anyhow,  and  at  any  time,  but  more  particularly  now,  when  everything  depends 
upon  it." 

M  And  when  do  you  move,  Forrester?" 

M  Now,  directly— this  very  minute.  The  boys  have  just  sent  for  some  extra  powder,  and 
are  putting  things  in  readiness  for  a  brush." 

The  resolution  of  Ralph  was  at  once  adopted.     He  had  nothing,  it  is  true,  to  do  in  the 
matter— no  interest  st  stake,  and  certainly  ao  sympathy  with  the  lawless  men  who  went  forth 
to  fight  for  a  property  and  possession  to  which  they  had  not  a  jot  more.  o<  \\%V\A\^\o& 
those  who  usurped  its  use  from  them.    But  here  was  a  tceixt— Yiw  TOiV&^e^  w&e**"*-* 
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and  with  all  the  entnusiasnt  of  the  southern  temper,  and  with  that  uncalculating  warmth 
which  so  much  distinguishes  it,  he  determined,  without  much  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  go  along  with  the  party.     "  III  ride  with  you,  Forrester,  and  see  what's  going  on.* 

"  And  stand  up  with  us,  'squire,  and  join  In  the  scuffle?*  inquired  his  companion. 

"  I  say  not  that,  Forrester.  I  have  no  interest,  no  concern  in  this  matter  ;  and  so  long  a* 
1  am  let  alone  myself,  I  see  no  reason  for  taking  part  in  an  affair,  the  merits  of  which  I  am 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of." 

"  You  will  take  your  arms  with  you,  I  suppose.  You  can  lend  them  to  those  who  fight, 
though  you  make  no  use  of  them  yourself." 

**  Yes — I  never  go  without  arms  In  travelling,  but  I  shall  not  lend  them.  A  man  should  no 
more  lend  his  arms  than  he  should  lend  his  coat.     Every  man  should  have  his  own  weapon*," 

"  Yes,  but,  'squire,  if  you  go  along  with  us,  you  may  be  brought  into  the  scrape.  TTie 
other  party  may  choose  to  consider  you  one  of  us/' 

44  It  is  for  this  reason,  not  less  than  others,  that  I  would  carry  and  not  lend  my  arms.** 

"  Well,  'squire,  you  might  lend  them  to  some  of  us,  and  I  would  answer  for  them.  It's  true,, 
as  you  say,  that  every  man  should  have  his  own  weapons ;  but  some  among  us,  you  see,  ha'n't 
got  'em,  and  it's  for  that  we're  waiting.  But  come,  it's  time  to  start ;  the  boys  are  beginning 
to  be  in  motion— and  here  comes  Munro,  and  that  skunk  Rivers.  I  reckon  Munro  will  have 
the  command,  for  he's  thought  to  be  the  most  cunning  man  among  us.** 

The  party  was  now  ready  for  departure,  when  a  new  interruption  was  experienced.  The 
duties  of  the  pastor  were  yet  to  begin,  and  accordingly  sullying  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
remaining  congregation,  Parson  Witter  joined  the  formidable  array  of  seceders.  It  is  unne- 
cessary that  we  shou.d  state  his  purpose ;  it  is  as  little  necessary  that  we  should  say  that  it 
was  unavailing.  Men  of  the  kind  of  whom  we  speak,  though  perhaps  not  insensible  to  some 
of  the  bolder  virtues,  have  no  sympathy  or  love  for  a  faith  which  teaches  forbearance  under 
wrong  and  insult,  and  meekness  under  blows.  If  they  did  not  utterly  laugh  in  his  face,  there- 
lore,  at  the  nature  of  his  exhortations,  it  was  because  at  the  very  first-overture  they  had,  to  a 
man,  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  were  now  generally  mounted.  Following  the  common 
lead,  Ralph  approached  the  group  where  stood  his  fair  friend  of  the  morning ;  and  acknow- 
ledged in  an  under  tone,  to  herself,  the  correctness  of  her  opinion  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
sermon.  She  did  not  reply  to  the  observation,  but  seeing  his  hand  upon  the  bridle,  asked 
hurriedly,  *'  Do  you,  sir — docs  nfr  Colleton  go  with  this  party  ?"* 

«  I  do — the  circumstances  are  all  so  novel,  and  I  am  curious  to  see  as  much  of  man- 
ners  and  events  foreign  to  those  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  as  may  be  practicable." 

n  I  fear  me,  sir,  that  those  which  you  may  behold  on  occasions  such  as  these,  and  in  this 
country,  though  they  may  enlighten  you,  will  do  little  towards  your  gratification.  You  have 
friends,  sir,  who  might  not  be  willing  that  you  should  indulge  in  unnecessary  exposure,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  a  curiosity  so' unpromising.** 

Her  manner  was  dignified,  and  though  as  she  spoke  a  something  of  rebuke  came  mingled  with 
the  caution  which  her  language  conveyed,  yet  there  was  evidently  such  an  interest  in  his  for- 
tunes embodied  in  what  she  said,  that  the  listener  whom  she  addressed  could  not  fcel  hurt  at 
the  words  themselves  or  the  "accompanying  expression.  •*  I  shall  be  a  mere  looker-on,  Miss 
Munro,  and  dare  to  disregard  the  caution  which  you  bestow,  though  duly  sensible  of  the 
kindness  which  gives  it  utterance.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may  be  of  service  in  the  way  of  peace- 
making.    I  have  neither  interest  nor  wish  which  could  prompt  me  to  any  other  course." 

«'  There  is  ever}'  need  for  caution  among  young  travellers,  sir ;  and  though  no  astrologer, 
ft  seems  to  me  your  planet  is  full  of  unfavourable  auguries.  If  you  will  be  headstrong,  see 
that  you  have  your  eyes  about  you.     You  have  need  of  them  both." 

This  was  all  in  by- play.  The  group  had  passed  on,  and  a  single  nod  of  the  head,  and  a 
doubtful  smile  on  her  part,  concluded  the  brief  dialogue  we  have  just  narrated.  The  youth 
was  puzzled  to  understand  the  significant  warnings  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  had  given 
him.  He  felt  unconscious  of  any  foe  in  particular,  and  though  at  that  time  sojourning 
with  a  people  in  whom  he  could  repose  but  little  confidence,  he  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend 
any  danger  to  himself  at  least.  If  her  manner  and  words  had  reference  simply  to  the  general 
lawlessness  of  the/  settlement,  the  precaution  evidently  conveyed  no  compliment  to  his  own 
"*n*citier  for  observation.     Whatever  might  have  been  her  motive,  tho  youth  fdt  its  kind- 
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;  and  she  rote  not  a  little  in  his  esteem,  when  he  reflected  with  taw  miieh  dignity  and 
lady-like  loftiness  she  had  given,  to  a  comparative  stranger,  the  counsel  which  she  evidently 
thought  accessary  to  his  well-being.  With  a  free  rein  be  soon  overtook  his  friend  Forrester, 
and  with  aim  took  his  place,  and  kept,  with  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  in  the  rear  of  the  now 
rapidly*advaocing  cavalcade. 

Aa  Forrester  had  conjectured,  the  command  of  the  party,  such  as  it  was,  was  aatigned  to 
the  landlord.  There  might  have  been  something  like  forty  or  fifty  men  in  all,  the  better  por- 
tion of  them  mounted  and  well  armed ;  some  few  on  foot  struggling  to  keep  pace  with  the 
riders;  all  in  high  spirits,. and  indignant  at  the  invasion  of  what  they  oonsidered  their  own. 
Theme,  however,  were  not  all  hunters  of  the  precious  metal,  and  many  ef  then,  indeed,  as  the 
reader  has  by  this  time  readily  conjectured,  carried  on  a  business  of  a  very  mixed  complexion. 
The  whole  village— black«nith,  grocer,  baker,  and  clothier  inoluded— turned  out  ea  masu 
upon  the  occasion  ;  for,  with  an  indisputable  position  in  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
deriving  their  gains  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  pursuit,  the  cause  was  literally,  and  in  fact, 
a  cause  in  common. 

The  scene  of  operations,  in  view  of  which  they  had  now  come,  had  to  the  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  moderate  encampment.  The  intruding  force  had  done  the  business  com- 
pletely. They  had  made  a  final  and  full  transfer  from  their  old  to  their  new  quarters,  of  bag 
and  baggage ;  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  log-houses  in  and  about  the  disputed 
region.  Their  fires  were  in  full  heat,  to  use  the  frontier  phrase,  and  the  water  was  hissing  in 
their  kettles,  and  the  dry  thorns  crackling  under  the  pot.  Never  had  usurpers  made  them- 
selves more  perfectly  at  home ;  and  the  rage  of  the  old  incumbents  was,  of  course,  duly 
heightened  at  a  prospect  of  so  much  ease  and  felicity  enjoyed  at  their  expense.  The  enemy 
ware  about  equal  in  point  of  number  with  those  whom  they  had  so  rudely  dispossessed.  They 
had,  however,  in  addition  to  their  disposable  force,  their  entire  assemblage  of  wives,  children, 
slaves,  and  dependents,  cattle  and  horses,  enough,  as  Forrester  bitterly  remarked,  "  to  breed 
A  famine  in  the  land.**  They  had  evidently  settled  themselves  for  life,  and  the  ousted  party, 
conscious  of  the  (act,  prepared  for  the  dernier  resort.  Everything  on  the  part  of  the  usurpers 
indkratftd  a  full  and  perfect  state  of  preparedness  for  an  issue  which  they  never  doubted  would 
he  made  ;  and  all  the  useless  baggage,  interspersed  freely  with  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  had  been 
well  employed  in  increasing  the  strength  of  a  position  for  which,  such  an  object  considered, 
nature  had  already  done  much.  The  defences,  as  they  now  stood,  precluded  all  chance  cf 
success  from  an  attack  by  mounted  men,  unless  the  force  so  employed  was  overwhelming. 
The  defenders  stood  ready  at  their  posts,  partly  under  cover,  and  so  arrayed  as  easily  to  put 
themselves  so,  and  were  armed  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  with  the  nsmiling  party.  In 
this  guise  of  formidable  defence  they  waited  patiently  the  onset. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  after  their  arrival  at  the  spot  on  the  part  of  the  invading  force, 
which  was  employed  principally  in  a  consultation  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  procedure,  and  in 
an  examination  of  the  ground.  Their  plan  of  attack,  depending  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
circumstances  which  were  jet  to  be  seen,  had  not  at  all  been  deliberated  upon  before.  The 
consultation  lasted  not  over  long,  and  no  man's  patience  was  too  severely  tried.  Having 
deputed  the  command  to  the  landlord,  they  left  the  matter  pretty  much  to  that  person ;  nor 
was  their  choice  unhappy.  Munro  bad  been  a  partisan  well  taught  in  Indian  warfare,  and  it 
waa  said  of  him  that  he  knew  quite  as  well  bow  to  practise  all  their  subtleties  as  themselves. 
The  first  object  with  him*  therefore,  in  accordance  with  his  reputation,  was  to  fix  upon  some 
snare,  to  devise  some  plot,  by  which  not  only  to  destroy  the  inequality  of  chances  between 
the  party  assailing  and  that  defending  a  post  now  almost  impregnable,  but  to  draw  the  latter 
entirely  out  of  their  defences.  Still  it  was  deemed  but  courteous,  or  prudent  at  least,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  negotiation ;  and  their  leader,  with  a  white  handkerchief 
attached  to  a  young. sapling  hewn  down  for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  flag, 
approached  the  besieged,  and  in  front  of  bis  men  demanded  a  conference  with  the  usurping 
chief.  The  demand  waa  readily  and  at  ooce  answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  already 
Mined  George  Dexter,  a  man  who,  with  little  sagacity,  and  but  moderate  cunning,  had  yet 
acquired  a  Jead  and  notoriety  among  his  fellows,  even  in  that  wild  region,  simply  from  the 
reckless  boldness  and  fierce  impetuosity  of  his  character.     It  is  useless  to  describe  wan,  %> 
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person.  He  wu  a  ruffian ;  In  look  and  maimer  ruffianly ;  huge  of  frame,  strong  ami  agOe  of 
muscle,  and  steeled  against  all  fear  simply  from  a  brute  mteooscfeutnees  of  all  danger.  There 
was  little  of  preliminary  matter  in  this  conference.  Each  know  his  man,  and  the  business  in 
hand.  All  was  direct,  therefore,  and  to  the  point.  Words  were  not  to  be  wasted  without 
corresponding  fruits,  though  the  colloquy  began,  on  the  part  of  Monro,  la  terms  of  the  most 
accredited  courtesy.  M  Well,  George  Dexter,  a  pleasant  morning  to  you  in  your  new  accom- 
modations. I  see  you  have  learned  to  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home  when  you  visit  your 
neighbours.  * 

"  Why*  thank  you,  Wat ;  I  generally  do,  I  reckon,  as  you  know  of  old.  It's  not  now,  Pm 
inclined  to  think,  that  you're  to  learn  the  ways  of  George  Dexter.  He's  a  man,  you  see,  Wat, 
that  never  has  two  ways  about  him." 

"That's  true,  friend  George,  I  must  say  that  for  you,  were  I  to  have  put  it  on  your  tomb- 
stone." 

*'  It's  a  long  ride  to  the  Atlantic,  Wat ;  and  the  time  is  something  off  yet,  I  reckon,  when 
my  friends  will  be  after  measuring  me  for  a  six-foot  accommodation.  But  look  you,  Wat, 
why  are  all  your  family  here?  I  did  think,  when  I  first  saw  them  on  the  trail,  some  with 
their  twisted,  and  some  with  smooth  bores,  tomahawks,  and  soalping-knives,  that  they  took  us 
for  Indians.  If  you  hadn't  come  forward  now,  civilly*  I  should  have  been  for  giving  your  boys 
some  mutton  chops,  not  to  speak  of  a  cold  cut." 

41  Well,  George,  you  may  do  that  yet,  old  fellow,  for  here  we  have  all  come  to  take  our 
Sunday  dinner.  You  are  not  in  the  notion  that  we  shall  let  you  take  possession  here  so 
easily,  without  even  sending  us  word,  and  paying  us  no  rent,  no  compensation  ?" 

"  Whys  no  Wat,  I  knew  you  and  your  boys  too  well  for  that  I  did  look,  yoo  see,  to  have 
a  bit  of  a  brush,  and  have  made  some  few  preparations  to  receive  you  with  warmth  and  open 
arms,"  was  the  response  of  Dexter,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  well-guarded  condition  of  his 
entrenchments,  and  to  his  armed  men,  who  were  now  thickly  clustering  about  him.  Munro 
saw  too  plainly,  as  he  had  been  directed,  that  this  was  no  idle  boast,  and  that  the  ditposHior 
of  his  enemy's  force,  without  some  stratagem,  set  at  defiance,  and  rendered  liable  to  certain 
overthrow,  any  attack  under  present  circumstances.  Still  he  did  not  despair,  and  taught  in 
Indian  warfare,  such  a  position  was  the  very  one  to  bring  out  bis  energies  and  abilities. 
Palling  back  for  a  moment,  he  uttered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  one  of  his  party,  who  with- 
drew unobserved  from  his  companions,  while  Munro  returned  to  the  parley.  "  Well,  George, 
1  see,  as  you  have  said,  that  you  have  made  some  preparations  to  receive  us,  but  they  are  not 
the  preparations  that  I  like  exactly,  nor  such  as  1  think  we  altogether  deserve." 

"  That  may  be,  Wat— and  I  cant  help  it.  If  you  will  invite  yourselves  to  dinner,  you 
must  be  content  with  what  I  put  before  you." 

M  It  Is  not  a  smart  speech,  Dexter,  that  will  give  you  free  walk  on  the  high  road ;  and 
something  Is  to  be  saM  about  this  proceeding  of  yours,  which  you  mutt  allow  is  clearly  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  practices  prevailing  among  the  people  of  the  frontier.  At  the  beginning,  and 
before  any  of  Us  knew  the  value  of  this  or  that  spot,  you  chose  your  ground  and  wo  chose 
ours.  If  you  leave  yours  or  we  ours,  then  either  of  us  may  take  posseisioo  not  without*  k 
not  this  the  custom  ?M 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Monro,  I  have  not  lived  so  long  in  the  woods  to  listen  to  wind-gans,  and 
if  such  is  the  kind  of  argument  you  bring  us,  I  take  it,  your  dampy  lawyer,—wbat  do  you  call 
him?— little  Pippin,  ought  to  have  been  prime  head  of  your  party.  He  will  do  it  all  day 
long— I  have  heard  htm  myself  at  the  sessions  from  mM-daytUl  clean  dark,  and  after  all  he 
said  nothing.  • 

M  If  you  mean  to  persuade  yourself,  George,  that  we  shall  do  no  more  than  talk  for  our 
lands  and  imptuvements,  you  are  likely  to  suffer  something  for  your  mistake." 

"  Your  "lands  and  fmprovemeats  ••  Well,  now,  I  like  that— that's  very  good,  and  just 
like  you.  Now,  Wat,  not  to  put  yon  to  too  much  trouble,  id  Uke  to  look  a  little  into  your 
title  to  the  lands— as  to  the  Improvements,  they're  at  your  service  whenever  yon  think  proper 
to  send  for  them.  There's  the  old  lumber  house,  there's  the  squatter's  house,  there's  where 
the  cow  keeps,  and  there's  the  hog-stye,  aad  half-a-dozen  more,  all  of  which  you're  quite  wok 
come  to.    Pm  sure  none  of  you  want  -em  boys,— do  you  ?■» 
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A  hearty  laugh, and  cries  la  the  negative,  followed  this  somewhat  technical  retort  and 
reply  ef  the  speaker,  since  in  trespass,  according  to  the  received  forma  of  law,  the  first  duty 
of  the  plaintiff  is  to  establish  bia  own  title. 

** Then,  Qeorge,  you  are  absolutely  bent  on  having  us  show  our  title?  You  wont  deliver 
up  peaceably  and  do  justice  ?  w 

"  Can*  think  of  such  a  thing— we  find  the  quarters  here  too  comfortable,  and  have  come 
too  for  to  be  in  a  harry  to  retain.  We  are  tired,  too,  Wat ;  and  it's  not  civil  in  you  to  make 
such  a  request  -  When  you  can  say  *  most'  to  ua  we  shall  hear  yon,  but  not  till  then ;  so,  my 
old  fellow,  If  you  be  not  satisfied,  why,  the  sooner  we  come  to  short  sixes  the  better,"  was  the 
response  af  the  desperado,  for  such  in  every  essential  particular  he  was.  The  indifferent  com- 
posure with  which  he  uttered  a  response,  which  was  in  met  the  signal  for  bloodshed,  not  less 
than  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  preparations  generally,  amply  sustained  his  pretension  to  this 
appellative.  Monro  knew  his  man  too  well  not  to  perceive  that  to  this  "  fashion  must  they 
come  at  mat,"  and  simply  assuring  Dexter  that  he  would  submit  his  decision  to  his  followers, 
he  retired  back  upon  the  anxious  and  indignant  party,  who  bad  heard  a  portion,  and  now 
eagerly  and  angrily  listened  to  the  rest  of  the  detail.  Having  gone  over  the  matter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bia  arrangements  for  the  attack  with  all  coolness,  and  certainly  much  of  the  conduct 
of  a  veteran.  In  many  respects  be  truly  deserved  the  character  of  one— hit  courage  was 
unquestionable,  and  any  individual  deficiency  of  this  quality  ie  very  readily  discovered  in  the 
southern  country.  When  aroused  he  still  preserved  bia  coolness,  even  when  coupled  with  the 
liadkfivo  ferocity  of  the  savage.  His  experience  in  all  the  modes  of  warfare,  commonly 
known  to  the  white  man  and  Indian  alike  is  the  woods,  was  complete— everything,  indeed, 
eamaeady  fitted  and  prepared  him  for  the  duties  which,  by  common  consent,  had  devolved 
him.  He  now  called  them  around  him  under  a  clump  of  trees  and  brushwood  which 
them  from  sight,  and  thus  addressed  them  in  a  style  and  language  graduated  to 
their  pursuits  and  understandings :  M  And  now,  my  fine  fellows,  you  see  it  is  just  as  I  told  you 
all  along.  You  will  have  to  fight  for  it,  and  with  no  half  spirit.  You  must  just  use  all  your 
strength  and  skill  in  it,  and  a  little  cunning  beside.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who  would 
just  as  leave  fight  aa  eat*  indeed  he  prefers  it.  As  he  says  himself,  there's  no  two  ways  about 
ham.  Ha  will  come  to  the  scratch  himself;  and  make  everybody  else  do  so.  So,  then,  you 
ate  what's  before  you.  It's  no  child's  play.  They  count  more  men  than  we— not  to  speak  of 
their  entrenchments  and  shelter.  We  must  dislodge  them  if  we  can,  aad  to  begin,  I  have  a 
small  contrivance  in  my  hand  which  may  do  some  good.  I  want  two  from  among  you  to  go 
upon  a  nice  business.  I  must  have  men  quick  of  foot,  keen  of  sight,  aad  cunning  as  a 
black  snake,  and  they  mustn't  be  afraid  of  a  knock  on  the  bead  either.     Shall  I  have  my 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  this,  and  the  leader  was  soon  provided.  He  selected  two  from 
the  applicants  for  the  distinction,  upon  whose  capacities,  as  he  himself  described  them, 
ha  thought  ha  could  best  rely,  and  led  them  away  from  the  party  in  the  recess  of  the  wood, 
where  ha  gave  them  their  directions,  and  returned  to  the  main  body.  He  now  proceeded  to 
she  wivtooa  into  smaller  parts  of  his  force,  placing  them  under  guides  rather  than  leaders,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  instruction  and  command  of  the  whole.  There  was  still  something  to 
be  done,  and  conceiving  this  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  employing  a  test,  already  determined 
anus,  ha  approached  Ralph  Colletoa,  who  surveyed  the  whole  affair  with  intense  curiosity. 
*  And  now,  young  'squire,  you  see  what  we're  driving  at,  and  at  our  present  business  wont 
permit  of  neutrality,  let  us  hear  on  which  side  you  stand*  Are  you  for  us  or  ugaiort  us 1" 
The  question  was  one  rather  of  command  than  solicitation,  but  the  manner  of  the  speaker  was 
auJBeMSKly  deferential. 

M  I  see  not  why  you  should  ask  the  question,  sir.    I  have  no  concern  in  your  controversy 
—I  know  not  its  marits,  and  propose  simply  to  content  myself  with  the  position  of  a  spectator 
I  presume  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  such  a  station." 

"  There  may  be,  young  air;  and  you  know  that  when  people's  blood's  up,  they  don't  stand 
on  trifles.  They  are  not  apt  to  discriminate  between  foes  and  neutrals,  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  wearo  apt,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  look  upon  the  two  at  such  moments  as  the 
You  will  judge,  therefore,  for  yourself  of  the  risk   ourun.'* 
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« I  always  do,  Mr  Munre^aaid  the  youth.  *•  1  emunot  one  thai  tiiet*u*k  if  wary  eonatder- 
ablo  at  this  moment,  .for  1  am  at. a  las*,  to  peraeive  tha  pokey  *of  •pour  making  an  enemy  of 
me,  when  you  have  already  a  sufficient  number  to  contend 'wfchjin  yonder  barricade.  Should 
your  men  in  their  folly  determine  to  do  so,.  I  amjsot  ojuueparcd,  and  I  thiak  not  unwilling,  to 
defend  myself.*' 

"Ay,  ay,  I  forgot,  sir,  yon  ware  from  Carolina,  where  they  asake  nothing  of  swallowing 
Undo  Sam  for  a  lunch,  it  is  very  well,  air— *yeu  take  your  risk,. and  will  abide  the  conse- 
quences, though  1  look  not  to  find  yon  when  the  fray  begins." 

**  You  shall  not  provoke  me,  air,  by  your  sneer,  and  may  assure  yourself  if  it  will  satisfy 
yon,  that  though  I  will  not  fight  for  you,  I  shall  haveno  scruple  of  nutting  a  bullet  through 
the  skull  of  the  first  ruffian  who  gives  me  the  least  necessity." 

The  youth  spoke  indignantly,  but  the  landlord  appeared,  not  to  regard  or  listen  to  the 
retort.  Turning  to  the  troop,  which  had  bean  decorously  attentive,  he  bade  them  follow, 
saying,  M  Came  on,  boys— we  shall  have  to  do  without  the  stranger— ^he  dees  not  fight,  it  seems, 
for  she  fun  of  the  thing*  If  Pippin  was  here,  doubtless,  we  should  have  arguments  enough  from 
the  pair  to  keep  them  in  whole  bones.at  least,  if  nobody  abe." 

.To  understand  the  full  force  <of  this  sarcasm,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  ihouid  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  oWUo,  and  individual  readiness 
for  the  uJana  ratio,  prevailing  in  the  southern  and  western  country.  There  is  no  imputation 
upon  a.  man  so  formidable- and  destructive  to  hie  character  and  pretensions  as  any  back  ward* 
nam  m  this  respect,  and  it  is  by  no  means  nnfreqnent  to  hear  the  lawyer  of  the  interior  de- 
fending his  client,  in  a  prosecution  /or  assault  and  battery,  by  alleging  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  person  -who  sintered  and  submitted  to  iu  A  laugh  of  hitler  scorn  and  contumelious  em- 
phasis followed  the  remark  of  Jdunro,  as  the  party  went,  on  its  way.  Though  inwardly 
assured  of  the  propriety  of  hk  course,  Ralph  could  not  help  biting. hie  lip. with  the  tnortsfic*. 
tfoo  he  felt  from  this  circumstance,  and  .which  ho  waa  compelled  to  suppress ;  and  we  hasard 
nothing  in  the  assertion  when  we  any,  that  had  his  sympathies  been  at  all  enlisted  with  the 
tsaaiung  party*  the  saroaam  of  its  leader  would  have  hurried  him  Into  the  very  first  -rank  of 
attack.  As  it  was,  such  was  its  influence  upon  him,  that,  giving  a  free  rein  and  elosespur 
to  his  steed,  he  advanced  to  *  position  and  eminence,  which,  while  it  afforded  him. a  clear 
survey  of  the  whole  field,  exposed  his  person. not  a  little  to  the  shot  of  either  party,  as  well 
from  without  as  from  within  the  beleaguered  district.  The- invading  force  soon  commenced 
the  affair.  They  came  to  the  attack  in  .the  manner  of  the  Indiana.  The  nature  of  forest 
life,  and  its  necessities,  of  itself  teaches  this  mode  of  warfare,  finch  man  took  his  tree,  his 
bush,  or  stump,  approaching  from  cover  to  cover  until  within  rifle  reach,  then  patiently 
awaiting  until  an  exposed  head,  a  side  or  shouldur,  leg  or  arm,  gave  an  opportunity  for, the 
exercise  of  his  skill  in  marksmanship.  To  the  keen-sighted  and  quick,  rather  than  to  the 
strong,  is  the  victory ;  .and  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  educated  thus  in  daily  adventure, 
the  hunter  is  enabled  to  detect  the  slightest  and  most  transient  exhibit  ion,  and  by  a  shot, 
which  in  most  cases  is  fatal,  to  avail  himself  of  the.  indiscretion  el  hk  enemy.  If,  however, 
this  habit  of  life  begets  skill  in  attack  and  destmtiosvit  has  not  the  km  beneficial  effect  in 
creating  a  like  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  manner  of:  defence.  In  this  way  we  shall  account 
for  the  limited  amount  of  injury  dona  in  the  Indian  wars,  in  proportion  to  the  noise  and 
excitement  which  they  make,  and  the  many  terrors  they  conation.  The  fight  had  now  begun 
in  this  manner,  and  both  parties  being  at  the  outset  studiously  well  sheltered  and  secured, 
with  little  or  no  injur}— the  shot  doing  no  mora  harm  to; the  enemy  on  either  side  than  bark* 
ing  the  branch  ef  the  tree*  or.  splintering  the  rock  bemndiwiuoh  they  happened  indhiduaUy  to 
be  sheltered.  In  this  fruitless  manner  the  affray  had  for  a  little  time  been  carried  on,  With- 
out satkfoction  to  any  concerned,  when  Munro  was  behold  advancing,-  with  the  apology  for  a 
flag  which  he  had  used  before,  towards  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  parley  he  called  for  was 
acceded  to,  and  his  ancient  comrade,  Dexter,  again  nuo^hkoupearanoe. 

"  What,  tired  already,  Wat  ?— The  game  is,  to  be  suae,  a  shy  one;  out  have  patience,  old 
fellow — wc  shall  be  at  close  quarters  directly. n 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Munro  to  practise  the  subtlety  which  he  had  designed,  and  a  rea 
sonablc  prospect  of  success  he  promised  himself  from  the  bull-headed  stupidity  of  his  oppo. 
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nent.     He  had  planned  a  stratagem,  upon  which  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  were  dispatched ; 
and  he  now  calculated  his  own  movement  in  concert  with  theirs.     It  was  his  object  to  pro- 
tract the  parley  which  he  had  begun  by  making  propositions  for  an  arrangement  which,  from 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  felt  assured  would  not  be  acceded  to. 
In  the  mean  time,  pending  the  negotiation,  each  party  left  its  covert  and,  while  they  severally 
preserved  their  original  relationship,  and  were  so- situated  as,  at  a  given  signal,  to  regain  their 
positions,  they  drew  nearer  to  one  another,  and  in  some  instances  began  a  conversation. 
Munro  was  cautious  yet  quick  in  the  discussion,  and  while  bis- opponent  with  rough  sarcasms 
taunted  him  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  position,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  strength 
to  force  it,  he  contended  with  sundry  exhortations  to  a  peaceful  arrangement— to  a  giving  up 
of  the  possessions  they  had  usurped,  and  many  other  suggestions  of  a  like  nature,  whicn 
Munro  well  knew  would  be  laughed  at  and  rejected.     Still,  the  object  was  in  part  attained. 
The  invaders,  becoming  more  confident  of  their  strength  from  this  almost  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  their  first  resort  by  their  opponents,  grew  momently  less  and  less  cautious.     Tha 
rifle  was  rested  against  the  rock— the  sentinel  took  out  his  tobacco,  and  the  two  parties  were, 
almost  iutenninglcd.     At  length  the  hour  had  come.     A  wild  and  sudden  shriek  from  that 
part  of  the  beleaguered  district  in  which  the  women  and  children  were  congregated  together, 
drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction,  where  the  whole  line  of  tents  and  dwellings  were  in  a.  bright 
conflagration.     The  emissaries  had  done  their  work  ably  and  well,  and  the  devastation  was 
complete;  while  tho  women  and  children,  driven  from  their  various  sheltering  places,  ran 
bowling  and  shrieking  in  every  direction.     Nor  did  Munro,  at  this  time,  forget  his  division  of 
the  labocur :  the  oppot jtunity  was  in  his  grasp,  and  it  was  not  suffered  to  escape  him.    As  tha 
glance  of  Dexter  was  turned  in  «the  direction  of  the  flames,  he  forgot  his  precaution,  and  tha 
moment  was  not  lost.     Availing  himself  of  the  occasion,  Munro  dashed  his  flag  of  truce  iota 
the  faee  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  parleyed,  and,  in  the  confusion  which  followed,  seizing 
him  around  the  body  with  a  strength  equal  to  his  own,  he  dragged  him,  along  with  himself, 
over  the  low  table  of  rock  on  which  they  had  both  stood,  upon  the  soft  earth  below.     Hera 
they  grappled  with  each  other,  neither  having  arms,  and  relying  solely  upon  skill  and  muscle. 
Hie  movement  was  too  sudden,  the  surprise  too  complete,  not  to  give  an  ascendancy  to  the 
invaders,  of  which  they  readily  availed  themselves,  more  than  equal  to  all  the  advantages  pre- 
viously possessed  by  their  opponents.     The  possession  of  the  fortress  was  now  in  fact  divided  be- 
tween them  ;  and  a  mutual  consciousness  of  their  relative  equality  determined  the  two  parties,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  quietly  to  behold  the  result  of  the  affair  between  their  leaders.     They  bad 
recovered  their  feet,  both  of  them,  but  were  both  of  them  again  down,  Munro  being  still  upper- 
most.   Every  artifice  k nown  to  the  lusty  wrestlers  of  t his  region  was  put  in  exercise,  and  the  con- 
test was  variously  contested.     At  one  time  the  ascendancy  was  clearly  with  the  one,  at  another 
moment  it  was  transferred  to  his  opponent ;  victory,  like  some  shy  arbiter,  seeming  unwilling  to 
fix  the  palm,  from  an  equal  regard  for  both  the  claimants.     Munro  still  had  the  advantage- 
but  a  momentary  pause  of  action,  and  a  sudden  evolution  of  his  antagonist,  now  materially 
altered  their  position,  and  Dexter,  with  the  sinuous  agility  of  the  snake,  winding  himself  com- 
pletely around  his  opponent,  now  whirled  him  suddenly  over  and  brought  himself  upon  him. 
Extricating  his  arms  with  admirable  skill,  he  was  enabled  to  regain  his  knee,  which  was  now 
closely  pressed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  prostrate  man,  who  struggled,  but  in  vain,  to  free  him- 
self from  the  position.     The  face  of  the  ruffian,  if  we  may  so  call  the  one  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  other,  was  black  with  fury  ;  and  Munro  felt  that  his  violation  of  the  flag  of  truce 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  good  effect  upon  his  destiny.     Hitherto,  beyond  the  weapons  of 
nature's  furnishing,  tbey  had  been  unarmed;  the  case  was  no  longer  so,  for  Dexter,  having  a 
momentary  use  of  his  hand,  provided  himself  with  a  huge  dirk-knife,  guarded  by  a  string 
which  hung  around  his  neck,  and  was  usually  worn  in  his  bosom — a  sudden  jerk  threw  it  wide, 
and  fixed  the  blade  with  a  spring.     It  was  a  perilous  moment  for  the  fallen  mac,  for  the  glance 
a(  the  victor,  apart  from  the  action,  indicated  well  the  vindictive  spirit  within  him ;  and  the 
landlord  averted  his  eyes,  though  he  did  not  speak,  and  upraised  his  hands  as  if  to  ward  off 
the  blow.     The  friends  of  Munro  now  hurried  to  his  relief,  but  the  stroke  was  already  de- 
scending—when, on  a  sudden,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  look  of  Dexter  was  turned  from  the 
foe  beneath  him,  and  fixed  upon  the  bills  in  the  distance—his  blow  was  arrested— his  grasp 
relaxed—he  released  his  enemy,  and  rose  sullenly  to  his  feet,  \e&\\n£\ft&  ^.A^pctax  ^kkh&r&» 
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VOLUME  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

«  Clobt,  Mlb,  and  partisans  t  strike,  beet  then  down  ;— 

Down  with  tli*  Capoloti    dow  with  the  Montagues. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

RebelHoaf  subject*,  enenlef  to  pesos, 
Prefawara  of  tbJe  aelf  bboMT.rtained  steel,— 
Will  they  net  heart  whet  ho,  yo*  net,  yes  be—to, 
That  quench  the  Are  of  your  perofoieaa  rage 
With  parole  fooatatna,  iaraiot  iroai  year  eeiM, 
"    pel*  of  to 


Oa  aate  of  tortare,  froai  those  bloody  hands, 
Throw  year  niiteeiBer'd  weapon*  to  the  croud.*' 

This  sudden  and  unlooked  for  escape  of  Munro  from  a  late  held  so  inevitable  as  well 
by  himself  aa  all  around  him,  was  not  more  a  matter  of  satisfaction  than  surprise  with 
that  experienced  personage.  He  did  not  deliberate  long  upon  his  release,  however,  before 
recovering  his  feet,  and  resuming  his  former  belligerent  attitude.  The  circumstance  to 
which  he  owed  the  unlooked-for  and  most  unwonted  forbearance  of  his  enemy  was  quickly 
revealed.  Following  the  now  common  direction  of  all  eyes,  he  discerned  a  body  of  mounted 
and  well-armed  men,  winding  on  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  encampment,  in  whose 
well-known  uniform  he  recognised  a  detachment  of  the  '*  Georgia  Guard,**  a  troop  kept,  as 
they  all  Well  knew,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  breaking  up 
the  illegal  and  unadvised  settlements  of  the  squatters  upon  the  frontiers  upon  lands  now 
known  to  be  valuable,  but  also  of  repressing  and  punishing  their  now  frequent  outlawries. 
Such  a  course  bad  become  essential  to  the  repose  and  protection  of  the  more  quiet  and  more 
honest  adventurer,  whose  possessions  they  not  only  entered  upon  and  despoiled,  but  whose 
lives,  in  numerous  instances,  had  been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  enterprise.  Such  a 
force  could  alone  meet  the  exigency,  in  a  country  where  the  sheriff  dared  not  often  show 
Bimself;  and,  thus  accoutred,  and  with  full  authority,  the  guard,  either  en  mane  or  in 
small  divisions  like  the  present,  was  employed  at  all  times  in  scouring,  though  without  any 
great  success,  the  infested  districts.  The  body  now  approaching  was  readily  distinguishable, 
though  yet  at  a  considerable  distance — the  road  over  which  it  came  lying  upon  a  long  ridge 
of  bald  and  elevated  rocks.  Its  number  was  not  large,  comprising  not  more  than  forty 
persons ;  but  as  the  squatters  were  most  commonly  distrustful  of  one  another,  not  living 
together  or  in  much  harmony,  and  having  but  seldom,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  commu* 
nity  of  interest  or  unity  of  purpose,  such  a  force  was  considered  by  the  proper  authorities 
adequate  to  all  the  duties  assigned  it.  There  was  but  little  of  the  pomp  or  circumstance  of 
military  array  in  their  appearance  or  approach.  Though  dressed  uniformly,  the  gray  and 
plain  stuffs  which  they  wore,  were  more  in  unison  with  the  habit  of  the  hunter  than  the 
warrior;  and  as,  in  that  country,  the  rifle  is  familiar  as  a  household  thing,  the  encounter 
with  an  individual  of  the  troop  would  perhaps  call  for  no  remark.  The  plaintive  note  of  a 
.  single  bugle,  at  intervals  reverberating  wildly  among  the  hills  over  which  the  party  wound 
its  way,  more  than  anything  beside,  indicated  its  character ;  and  even  this  accompaniment  is 
so  familiar  as  an  appendage  with  the  southron — so  common,  particularly  to  the  negroes,  who 
acquire  a  singular  and  sweet  mastery  over  it,  while  driving  their  waggons  through  the  woods, 
or  poling  their  boats  down  the  streams,  that  one  might  fairly  doubt,  with  all  these  symbols, 
whether  the  advancing  array  was  in  fact  more  military  than  civil  in  its  character.  They 
rode  on  briskly  in  the  direction  of  our  contending  parties — the  sound  of  the  bugle  not  only 
seeming  to  enliven,  but  to  shape  their  course,  since  the  stout  negro  who  gave  it  breath  rode 
considerably  a-head  of  the  troop. 

Among  the  squatters  there  was  but  little  time  for  deliberation,  yet  never  were  their 
leaders  more  seriously  in  doubt  or  more  certainly  in  difficulty  than  now,  as  to  the  course 
most  proper  for  their  adoption  in  the  common  danger.  They  well  knew  the  assigned  duties 
of  the  guard,  and  felt  the  peril  in  its  full.  It  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety— or  we 
should  say,  rather,  the  common  spoil— that  something  should  be  done  and  determined  upon 
immediately.     They  were  now  actually  in  arms,  and  could  no  longer,  appearing  individually 
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and  at  privileged  occupation*,  claim  to  be  on-obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  it  need  occasion  no 
surprise  in  the  reader,  i£  among  a  people  of  the  kind  and  clan  we  have  described,  the  mea- 
sures chosen  in  the  present  exigency  were  of  a  character  the  most  desperate  and  reckless. 
Dexter,  whose  recent  triumph  gave  him  something  in  the  way  of  a  title  to  speak  first,  thus 
delivered  himself: — w  Well,  Monro,  you  may  thank  the  devil  and  the  Georgia  Guard  for 
getting  you  out  of  that  scrape.  You  owe  both  of  then  more  now  than  you  ever  calculated 
to  owe  them.  Had  they  not  come  in  sight  just  at  the  lucky  moment,  my  knife  would 
have  made  mighty  small  work  with  your  windpipe,  I  tell  yon— it  did  lie  so  tempting 
beneath  it." 

"  Yes— I  thought  myself  a  gone  chick  under  that  spur,  George,  and  so  I  believe  thought 
all  about  us ;  and  when  you  put  off  the  finishing  stroke  so  suddenly,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  you  had  seen  the  devil,  or  some  other  matter  equally  frightful,*  was  the  reply  of  Munro, 
in  a  spirit  and  style  equally  unique  and  philosophical  with  that  which  preceded  it 

**  Why,  it  was  something,  though  not  the  devil,  bad  enough  for  us  in  all  conscience,  as 
you  know  just  as  well  as  L    The  Georgia  Guard  won't  give  much  time  for  a  move." 

M  Bad  enough,  indeed,  Dexter— though  I  certainty  ought  not  to  complain  of  their  appear- 
ance,* was  the  reply  of  Munro,  whose  recent  escape  seemed  to  run  more  in  his  mind  than  arty 
other  subject.  He  proceeded : — "  But  this  isn't  the  first  time  Pve  had  a  chance  so  narrow 
for  my  neck ;  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  said  to  me,  that  the  man  born  for  one  fate 
can*t  be  killed  by  another ;  but  when  you  had  me  down,  and  your  knife  over  me,  I  began  to 
despair  of  my  charm.* 

M  Yon  should  have  double  security  for  It  now,  Wat,  and  so  keep  your  prayers  tul  you  see 
the  cross  timbers  and  the  twisted  trouble.  There's  something  more  like  business  in  hand 
now,  and  seeing  that  we  shan't  be  able  to  fight  one  another  as  we  intended,  all  that  we  can 
do  now  Is  to  make  friends  as  fast  as  possible,  and  prepare  to  fight  somebody  else." 

**  You  think  just  as  I  should  in  this  matter,  and  that  certainly  is  the  wisest  policy  left 
us.  It's  a  common  cause  we  have  to  take  care  o£  for  I  happen  to  know  that  Captain 
Fuoam,  and  this  I  take  to  be  bis  troop,  has  orders  from  the  governor  to  see  to  us  all,  and 
clear  the  lands  in  no  time.  The  state,  it  appears,  thinks  the  land  quite  too  good  for  such 
as  we,  and  takes  this  mode  of  telling  us  so.  Now,  as  I  care  very  little  about  the  state— it  has 
never  done  me  any  good,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to  take  care  of  myself  without  it,  I 
feel  just  in  the  humour,  if  all  parties  are  willing,  to  have  a  tug  in  the  matter  before  I  draw 
stakes.* 

M  That's  just  my  notion,  Wat ;  and  d n  'em,  if  the  boys  are  only  true  to  the  hub,  we 

can  row  this  guard  up  Salt  river  in  no  time  and  less.  Look  you,  now — let's  put  the  thing 
on  a  good  footing,  and  have  no  further  disturbance.  Put  all  the  boys  on  shares — equal 
shares — in  the  diggings,  and  well  club  strength,  and  can  easily  manage  these  chaps.  There's 
no  reason,  indeed,  why  we  shouldn't,  for  if  we  dont  fix  them,  we  are  done  up,  every  man  of 
us.  We  have,  as  you  see  and  have  tried,  a  pretty  strong  fence  around  us,  and,  if  our  men 
stand  to  it,  and  I  see  not  why  they  shouldn't,  Fullam  can't  touch  us  with  his  squad  of  fifty, 
ay,  and  a  hundred  to  the  back  of  'em." 

The  plan  was  feasible  enough  in  the  eyes  of  men  to  whom  ulterior  consequences  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  excitement  of  the  strife ;  and  even  the  most  scrupulous 
among  them  were  satisfied,  in  a  little  time,  and  with  few  arguments,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  retiring  from  the  possessions  In  which  they  had  tolled  so 
long.  There  was  nothing  popular  in  the  idea  of  a  state  expelling  them  from  a  soC  of  which 
It  made  no  use  itself;  and  few  among  the  persons  composing  the  array  had  ever  given  them-  • 
selves  much,  if  any  trouble,  in  ascertaining  the  nice,  and  with  them  entirely  metaphysics1 
distinction,  between  the  mine  and  thine  of  the  matter. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  startled  none,  and  prudence  having  long  since  withdrawn  from 
their  counsels,  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard  to  the  suggestion  of  a  union  between  the  two 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  common  defence.  The  terms  recognising  all  of  both  sides,  as  upon 
an  equal  footing  in  the  profits  of  the  soil,  were  soon  arranged  and  completed ;  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  moments,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  comers,  the  hostile  forces  were  arrayed 
under  one  banner,  and  side  by  side  stood  up  for  the  new  contest  as  If  there  had  never  been 
any  other  than  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling  between  them.  &  fctcwttrtatil  «Bft*ravB» 
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ment  and  cheer,  given  to  their  several  commands  by  the  two  joint  leaden,  Munro  and  Dexter, 
were  snircely  necessary,  for  what  risk -hod  their  adherents  to  run— what  to  fear— what  to 
lose  ?  The  courage  of  the  desperado  invariably  increases  in  proportion  to  his  irresponsibility, 
la  fortune  as  utterly  destitute  and  desperate  as  in  character,  they  had  already  forfeited 
the  shelter,  as  iu  numberless  instance*  they  had  not  merely  gene  beyond  the  sanction,  bat  had 
violate*  1  and  defied  the  express  interdict  of  the  laws;  .and  now  looking*  as  such  men  are  apt 
to  do,  only  to  the  immediate  issue,  and  to  nothing  beyond  it,  the  banditti— for  such  they  now 
were— with  due  deliberation  and  decision,  and  such  a  calm  of  disposition  as  might  well  com- 
port with  a  life  of  continued  excitement,  proceeded  again,  most  desperately,  to  set  them  at 

defiance. 

The  military  came  on  in  handsome  style.  They  were  all  fine-looking  men  ;  natives  gene- 
rally of  a  state,  the*  great  body  of  whose  population  are  well  formed,  and  distinguished  by 
features  ot  clear,  open  intelligence.  They  were  well-mounted,  and  each  man  carried  a  short 
rifle,  a  sword,  and  pair  of  pistols.  They  rode  in  single  file,  following  their  commander — a 
gentleman  in  person,  of  great  manliness  of  frame,  possessed  of  much  grace  and  ease  of  action. 
They  formed  at  command,  readily,  in  front  of  the  post,  which  may  he  now  said  to  have 
assumed  the  gnise  of  a  regular  military  station ;  and  Pnllam,  the  captain,  advancing  with 
much  seeming  surprise  in  his  countenance  and  manner,  addressed  the  squatters  generally, 
without  reference  to  the  two  leaders,  who  both,  at  that  moment,  stood  forth  as  representatives 
of  their  several  divisions—'*  How  ia  this,  my  good  fellows  ?  what  is  meant  by  your  present 
military  attitude  ?  Why  are  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  mustering  in  this  guise— surrounded  by 
barricades,  arms  in  your  hands,  and  placing  sentinels  on  duty?    What  does  all  this  mean?  " 

"  We  carry  arms,"  replied  Dexter,  without  pause,  "  because  it  suits  us  to  do  so ;  we  fix 
barricades  to  keep  out  intruders ,  our  sentinels  have  a  like  object ;  and  if  by  attitude  you 
mean  our  standing  here  and  standing  there,  why,  I  don't  see  in  what  the  thing  concerns  any- 
body but  ourselves." 

44  Indeed !"  said  the  Georgian ;  "  you  bear  it  bravely,  sir.  But  it  is  not  to  you  T  speak. 
Am  I  to  understand  you,  good  people,  as  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  laws 
Of  the  land?" 

"  We  don't  know,  captain,  what  you  mean  exactly  by  the  laws  of  the  land/'  was  the  reply 
of  Munro ;  *•  but,  I  must  say,  we  are  here,  as  you  see  us  now,  to  defend  our  property,  which 
the  laws  have  no  right  to  take  from  us— none  that  I  eon  see." 

"  So — and  is  that  your  way  of  thinking,  sir?  and  pray  who  arc  you  that  answer  so  freely 
for  your  neighbours?** 

<a  One,  sir,  w)-.om  my  neighbours,  it  seems,  have  appointed  to  answer  for  them." 

"  I  am  then  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  expressed  their  determination  on  this  subject, 
and  that  your  purpose  is  resistance  to  any  process  of  the  state  compelling  you  to  leave  these 
possessions  ?" 

"  You  have  stated  their  resolution  precisely,"  was  the  reply.  "  They  had  notice  that 
unauthorised  persons,  hearing  of  our  prosperity,  were  making  preparations  to  take  them  from 
us  by  force ;  and  we  prepared  for  resistance.  When  we  know  the  proper  authorities  we  shall 
answer  fairly — but  not  till  then.'* 

"  Truly,  a  very  manly  determination ;  and,  as  you  have  so  expressed  yourself,  permit  me  to 
exhibit  my  authority,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  readily  recognise.  This  instrument  requires 
you  at  once  to  remove  from  these  lands — entirely  to  forego  their  nse  and  possession,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  to  yield  them  up  to  the  authority  which  now  claims  them  at  your 
hands."  Here  the  officer  proceeded  to  read  all  thoso  portions  of  his  commission  to  which  he 
had.  referred  with  a  considerable  show  of  patience. 

"  All  that's  very  well  in  your  hands,  and  from  your  month,  good  sir ;  but  how  know  we 
th.it  the  document  you  bear  is  not  forged  and  false;  and  that  you,  with  your  people  there, 
have  not  got  up  this  trick  to  fetch  us  out  of  thoso  possessions  which  you  have  not  the  heart  to 
fight  for  ?  We're  up  to  trap,  you  see."  With  this  insolent  speech,  Dexter  continued  to  show 
his  natural  impatience  for  parley,  and  that  brutal  thirst  which  invariably  prompted  him  to 
provoke  and  seek  for  extremities.  The  eye.  of  the  Oeorgian  flashed  out  indignant  fires,  and 
his  fingers  instinctively  grasped  the  pistol  at  .his  holster,  while  the  strongly-aroused  expression 
of  hit  features  indicated  she  rising  snath  within.    With  astsong  and  suoeesaf ul  effort,  how- 
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ever,  though  inwirdly  chafed  at  the  necessity  of  hi*  forbearance,  he  contrived,  for  a  while 
longer,  to  suppress  any  more  decided  evidence  of  the  rising  emotion,  while  he  replied  as 
follows : — "  Tour  language,  sirrah,  whatever  you  may  be,  ii  ruffianly  and  insolent ;  yet,  aa  I 
represent  the  «i  n  ry  rather  than  myself  in  this  business,  and  as  I  would  perform  my  duties 
mildly  and  without  harshness,  I  pass  it  by.  I  am  not  bound  to  satisfy  yon,  or  any  of  yoer 
company,  of  the  truth  of  the  commission  under  which  I  act.  It  is  quite  enough  if  I  myself 
am  satisfied.  Still,  however,  for  the  same  reaco  •  which  keeps  me  from  punishing  your  in* 
solence,  and  to  keep  you  from  any  treasonable  opposition  to  the  laws,  you  too  shall  be  situmed 
Look  hire,  for  yourselves,  good  people— you  all  know  the  great  seal  of  the  state  '." 

He  now  held  up  on  high  the  document  from  which  he  had  read,  and  which  contained  his 
authority ;  the  broad  seal  of  the  state  dangling  from  the  parchment  distinctly  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  gang.  Dexter  approached  somewhat  nearer,  as  if  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  view«| 
and  while  the  Georgian,  without  suspicion,  seeing  his  advance,  and  supposing  that  to  be  its 
object,  held  it  more  towards  him,  the  ruffian,  with  an  active  and  sudden  bound,  tore  it 
his  bands,  and  leaping,  followed  by  all  bis  group,  over  his  defences,  was  in-  a  moment 
under  cover,  and  out  of  all  danger.  Rising  from  his  concealment,  however,  in  the  presence**/ 
the  officer,  he  tore  the  instrument  into  atoms,  and  dashing  them  towards  their  proprietor, 
exclaimed,  "Now  captain,  what's  the  worth  of  your  authority?  Be  off  now  in  a  hurry,  or  I 
shall  fire  upon  you  in  short  order." 

We  may  not  describe  the  furious  anger  of  the  Georgian.     Irritated  beyond  the  control  oft 
proper  caution,  he  precipitately,  and  without  that  due  degree  of  deliberation  which  mutt  have 
taught  him  the  madness  and  inefficacy  of  any  assault  by  his  present  force  upon  an  enemy  so 
admirably  disposed  of  and  protected,  he  gave  the  command  to  Ms  men  to  fire ;  and  after-  the 
ineffectual  discharge,  which  had  no  other  result  than  to  call  forth  a  shout  of  derision  from  the 
besieged,  he  proceeded  to  charge  the  barrier,  himself  fearlessly  leading  the  way.     The  first 
effort  to  break  through  and  overcome  the  barricades  was  sufficient  to  teach  him  the  folly  of 
the  design ;  and  the  discharge  from  the  dofences  bringing  down  two  of  bis  men,  warned  him 
•mth  f  efficient  emphasis,  of  the  necessity  of  duly  retrieving  his  error.     He  saw  the  odds,  and 
retreated  with  order  and  in  good  conduct  until  he  sheltered  the  whole  troop  under  a  long  Wfl 
within  rifle- shot  of  the  enemy,  from  whence,  suddenly  filing  a  detachment  obliquely  to  the  left, 
he  made  bis  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  narrow  gorge,  having  something  of  the  character 
of  a  road,  and  though  excessively  broken  and  unevn,  having  been  frequently  used  as  such. 
It  wound  its  way  to  the  summit  of  a  large  hill  which  stood  parallel  with  the  defences,  nnd 
fully  commanded  them  and  the  descent  of  the  gor^e,  on  the  opposite  side,  afforded  him 
as  good  an  opportunity,  in  a  charge,  of  riding  them  down,  as  the  summit  for  picking  them  off 
singly  with  his  riflemen.     He  found  tho  necessity  of  great  circumspection,  however,  in  the 
brief  sample  of  controversy  already  given  him ;  and  with  u  movement  in  front,  therefore,  of  a 
number  of  his  force,  sufficient,  by  employing  the  attention  of  the  squatters  in  that  quarter,  to 
cover  and  disguise  his  present  endeavour,  he  marshalled  fifteen  of  his  force  apart  from  the 
rest,  leading  them  himself,  as  the  most  diXicult  enterprise,  boldly  up  the  narrow  pass.     The 
skirmishing  was  stili  suffered,  therefore,  to  continue  on  the  ground  where  it  had  begun,  when* 
over  a  momentary  exposure  of  the  person  of  besieged  or  besieger  afforded  any  chance  for  a 
successful  shot.     Nor  was  this  game  very  hazardous  to  either  party.     The  beleaguered  force, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  well  protected— the  assailants,  hav  ing  generally  dismounted,  their 
horses  being  placed  out  of  reach  of  danger,  had,  in  the  manner  of  their  opponents,  taken  the 
cover  of  the  rising  ground,  or  the  fallen  tree,  and  in  this  way  awaiting  the  progress  of  events, 
were  shielded  from  unnecessary  exposure.     It  was  only  when  a  position  became  awkward  or 
irksome  that  tbo  shoulder  or  leg  of  the  unquiet  man  thrust  itself  too  pertinaciously  above  its 
shelter,  and  got  barked  or  battered  by  a  bullet ;  and  as  all  parties  knew  ton  well  the  skill  of 
their  adversaries,  it  wa«  not  often  that  a  shoulder  or  leg  became  so  indiscreetly  prominent. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  squatters,  from  a  choice  of  ground,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it, 
together  with  the  additional  guards  and  defences  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  place  upon 
it,  had  evidently  the  advantage.     Still  no  crent  calculated  to  impress  either  party  with  any 
decisive  notion  of  the  result  had  yet  taken  place ;  and  beyond  the  injury  done  to  the  assailants  in 
their  first  ill-advised  assault,  they  had  suffered  no  serious  harm.     They  were  confident  in 
themselves  und  their  leader— despised  the  squatters  heartily  ;  and,  indeed,  did  not  suflfet  tha-vv- 
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selves  for  a  moment  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  their  defeat.  Thus  the  play  proceeded  in  front 
of  the  defences,  while  FuUam  silently  and  industriously  pFed  his  way  up  the  narrow  gorge,  covered 
entirely  from  sight  of  the  enemy  by  the  ridges  of  rock,  which  rising  up  boldly  on  cither  side  of  the 
pass,  had  indeed  been  the  cause  of  its  formation.  Bat  his  enemy  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  cunning 
of  Munro,  whom  his  companions,  with  an  Indian  taste  and  emphasis,  had  happily  entitled  the 
M  Black  Snake,"  had  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  gallant  Georgian.  With  a  quick 
eye  he  had  observed  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  force  in  front,  and  readily  concluded,  from  the 
sluggishness  of  the  affair  in  that  quarter,  that  a  finesse  was  in  course  of  preparation.    Conscious 
too,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  post,  that  there  was  but  a  single  mode  of  enfilading  his  defences, 
he  had  made  hit  provisions  for  the  guardianship  of  the  all-important  point.    Nothing  was  more 
easy  than  the  defence  of  this  pass,  the  ascent  being  considerable,  rising  into  a  narrow  peak, 
and  as  suddenly  and  in  like  manner  descending  on  the  point  opposite  that  on  which  Fullam 
was  toiling  up  his  way.    In  addition  to  this,  tho  gulley  was  winding  and  broken  circuitnusly— 
now  making  a  broad  sweep  of  the  circle— then  terminating  in  a  zigzag  and  cross  direction, 
which,  until  the  road  was  actually  gained,  seemed  to  have  no  outlet ;  and  at  no  time  was  the 
advancing  force  enabled  to  survey  the  pass  for  any  distance  ahead.  Everything  in  the  approach 
of  the  Georgian  was  conducted  with  the  profoundest  silence—not  the  slightest  whisper  indi- 
cated to  the  assailants  the  presence  or  prospect  of  any  interruption ;  and  from  the  field  of  strife 
below  nothing  but  an  occasional  shot  or  shout  gave  token  of  the  business  in  which  at  that 
moment  all  parties  were  engaged.    This  quiet  was  not  destined  to  continue  long.     The  forlorn 
hope  had  now  reached  midway  of  the  summit — but  not,  as  their  leader  had  fondly  anticipated, 
without  observation  from  the  foe— when  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  directly  above  him  warned 
him  of  the  error ;  and  looking  up,  he  beheld,  perched  upon  a  fragment  of  the  cliff,  which  hung 
directly  over  the  gorge,  the  figure  of  a  single  man.     For  the  first  time  led  to  anticipate  resist- 
ance in  this  quarter,  he  bade  his  men  prepare  for  the  event  as  well  as  they  might  ;  and  calling 
out  imperatively  to  the  individual,  who  still  maintained  his  place  on  the  projection  of  the  rock 
as  if  in  defiance,  he  bade  him  throw  down  his  arms  and  submit  I 

"  Throw  down  my  arms  I  and  for  what  T  was  the  reply.  "  I'd  like  to  know  by  what  right 
you  require  us  to  throw  down  our  arms.  It  may  do  in  England,  or  any  other  barbarous 
country  where  the  people  dou't  know  their  rights  yet,  to  make  them  throw  down  their  arms ; 
but  I  reckon  there's  no  law  for  it  in  these  parts,  that  you  can  show  us,  captain." 

"  Pick  that  insolent  fellow  off,  one  of  you,"  was  the  order,  and  in  an  instant  a  dozen  rifles 
were  lifted,  but  the  man  was  gone.  A  hat,  appearing  above  the  cliff,  was  bored  with  several 
bullets ;  and  the  speaker,  who  laughed  heartily  at  the  success  of  his  trick,  now  resumed  his 
position  on  the  cliff,  with  the  luckless  hat  perched  upon  the  staff  on  which  it  had  given  them 
the  provocation  to  fire.  He  laughed  and  shouted  heartily  at  the  contrivance,  and  hurled  the 
victim  of  their  wasted  powder  down  among  them.  Much  chagrined,  and  burning  with  indig- 
nation, Fullam  briefly  cried  out  to  his  men  to  advance  quickly.  The  person  who  had  hitherto 
addressed  him  was  our  old  acquaintance,  Forrester,  to  whom,  in  the  division  of  the  duties, 
this  post  had  been  assigned.  He  now  spoke  again.  "  You'd  better  not,  captain,  now,  I 
advise  you.  It  will  be  dangerous  if  you  come  farther.  Dont  trouble  us  now,  and'bc  off,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  out  of  harm's  way.  Your  bones  will  be  all  the  better  for  it ;  and  I  declare 
1  don't  like  to  hurt  such  a  fine-looking  chap,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it  Now  take  a  friend's 
advice ;  'twill  be  all  the  better  for  you,  I  assure  you.n 

The  speaker  evidently  meant  well,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to  mean  well  who  was 
commissioned  to  do,  and  was,  in  fact,  doing  ill.  The  Georgian,  however,  only  the  more  indig- 
nant at  the  impertinence  of  the  address,  took  the  following  notice  of  it,  uttered  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  imperative  command  to  his  own  men  to  hasten  their  advance—*'  Disperse 
yourselves,  scoundrels,  and  throw  down  your  arms.  On  the  instant  disperse.  Lift  a  hand, 
or  pull  a  trigger  upon  us,  and  every  man  shall  dangle  upon  the  branches  of  the  first  tree." 
As  he  spoke,  leading  the  way,  he  drove  his  rowels  repeatedly  and  with  earnest  force  into  the 
sides  of  his  animal ;  and,  followed  by  his  troop,  bounded  fearlessly  up  the  bank. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

••  Blood  hath  bcto  *M  ere  aow,  iMhn  oMnn  tin*, 
Kre  human  statute  purged  Um  (ratio  veal ; 
Ay,  and  since. too,  murders  ha?o  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  enr." 

If  Is  now  high  time  o  return  to  Ralph  Colleton,  who  has  quite  too  long  escaped  our  oonaidsv 
ration.*  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  with  little  difficulty,  where  and  under  what 
circumstances  we  left  him.  Provoked  by  the  sneer  and  sarcasm  of  the  man  whom  at  the  saw 
mojtent  he  most  cordially  despised,  we  have  seen  him  taking  a  position  in  the  controversy,  in 
which  his  person,  though  not  actually  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  action,  was  nevertheless 
not  a  little  exposed  to  some  of  its  risks.  This  position,  with  fearless  indifference,  he  continued 
to  maintain,  unshrinkingly  and  without  interruption,  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  amid 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  conflict  There  was  something  of  a  boyish  determination  in  thai 
way  to  assert  his  courage,  which  his  own  sense  inwardly  rebuked ;  yet  such  is  the  nature  of 
those  peculiarities  in  southern  habits  and  opinions,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  in  all 
matters  which  relate  to  personal  proweis  and  a  masculine  defiance  of  danger,  that,  even  while 
entertaining  the  most  profound  contempt  for  those  in  whose  eye  the  exhibition  was  made,  ho 
was  not  sufficiently  independent  of  popular  opinion  to  brave  its  current  when  he  himself  was 
its  subject  He  may  have  had  an  additional  motive  for  this  proceeding,  which  most  probably 
enforced  its  necessity.  He  well  knew  that  fearless  courage,  among  this  people,  was  that  quality 
which  most  certainly  won  and  secured  their  respect ;  and  the  policy  was  not  unwise,  perhaps, 
which  represented  this  as  a  good  opportunity  for  a  display,  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  him  from  wanton  insult  or  aggression  hereafter.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  at 
their  mercy,  and  conscious,  from  what  he  bad  seen,  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  their 
minds,  every  exhibition  of  the  kind  had  some  weight  in  his  favour. 

It  was  with  a  lively  and  excited  spirit  that  he  surveyed,  from  the  moderate  eminence  on 
which  he  stood,  the  events  going  on  around  him.  Though  not  sufficiently  near  the  parties 
(and  scrupulous  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  being  for  a  moment  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  either  of  them)  to  ascertain  their  various  arrangements,  from  what  bad  met 
his  observation  he  had  been  enabled  to  form  a  very  correct  inference  as  to  the  general  progress 
of  affairs.  He  bad  beheld  the  proceedings  of  each  array  while  under  cover,  and  contending  with 
one  another,  to  much  the  same  advantage  as  the  spectator  who  surveys  the  game  in  which  two 
persons  are  at  play.  He  could  have  pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  both  in  the  encounter  he  had 
witnessed,  and  felt  assured  that  he  could  have  ably  and  easily  amended  them.  His  frame 
quivered  with  the  "  rapture  of  the  strife,"  as  Attila  is  said  to  have  called  the  excitation  of  battle ; 
and  his  blood,  with  a  genuine  southern  fervour,  rushed  to  and  from  his  heart  with  a  bounding 
impulse,  as  some  new  achievement  of  either  side  added  a  fresh  interest  to,  and  in  some  measure 
altered  the  face  of,  the  affair.  But  when  he  beheld  the  new  array,  so  unexpectedly,  yet  auspi- 
ciously for  Munro,  make  its  appearance  upon  the  field,  the  excitement  of  his  spirit  underwent 
proportionate  increase;  and  with  deep  anxiety,  and  a  sympathy  now  legitimate  with  the 
assailants,  he  surveyed  the  progress  of  an  affray  for  which  his  judgment  prepared  him  to 
anticipate  a  most  unhappy  termination.  As  the  strife  proceeded,  he  forgot  half  of  his 
precaution,  and  unconsciously  continued  at  every  moment  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
scene  of  strife.  His  heart  was  now  all  impulse,  his  spirit  all  enthusiasm ;  and  with  an  unquiet 
eye  and  restless  frame,  he  beheld  the  silent  passage  of  the  little  detachment  under  the  gallant 
Georgian,  up  into  the  narrow  gorge.  At  some  distance  from  the  hill,  and  on  an  eminence,  his 
position  enabled  him  to  perceive,  when  the  party  had  made  good  their  advance  nearly  to  the 
summit,  the  impending  danger.  He  saw  the  threatening  cliff  hanging  as  it  were  in  mid-air 
above  them ;  and  all  his  sympathies,  warmly  excited  and  roused  at  length  by  the  fearfulness 
of  the  peril  into  a  degree  of  active  partisanship,  which,  at  the  beginning,  a  proper  prudence 
had  well  counselled  and  determined  him  to  avoid,  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  rushing  forward 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  shouted  out  to  the  advancing  party  the  nature  of  the  danger  which. 
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awaited  them.  He  shoaled  strenuously,  but  in  vain  ;  and  with  a  feeling  almost  amounting  te 
agony,  he  beheld  the  little  troop  resolutely  advance  beneath  the  ponderous  rock,  which,  held 
in  its  place  by  the  slightest  purchase,  needed  but  the  most  moderate  effort  to  upheave  and 
unfix  it  for  ever. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  youth  that  the  situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed  was  concealed 
entirely  from  the  view  of  those  in  the  encampment.  It  had  been  no  object  with  him  to  place 
himself  in  safety,  for  the  consideration  of  his  own  chance  of  exposure  had  never  been  looked  to 
in  his  mind  when,  under  the  noble  impulse  of  humanity,  be  had  rushed  forward,  if  possible 
to  recal  the  little  party,  who  either  did  not  or  were  unwilling  to  hear  his  voice  of  warning  and 
prevention.  Had  he  been  beheld,  there  would  have  been  few  of  the  squatters  unable,  and 
•till  fewer  unwilling,  to  pick  him  off  with  their  rifles ;  and  as  the  event  will  show,  the  good 
Providence  alone  which  had  hitherto  kept  with  htm,  rather  than  the  forbearance  of  his  quon- 
dam acquaintance,  continued  to  preserve,  his  life. 

Apprised  of  the  ascent  of  the  pass,  and  not  disposed  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  those 
whom  the  defenders  of  it  above  might  spare,  unobserved  by  his  assailants  in  front,  Dexter, 
with  a  small  detachment,  sallying  through  a  loop-hole  of  his  fortress,  took  an  oblique  course 
towards  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  by  which  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.     This  course 
brought  htm  directly  upon  and  in  contact  with  Ralph,  who  stood  immediately  at  its  entrance, 
with  uplifted  eye,  and  busily  engaged  in  shouting,  at  intervals,  to  the  yet-advancing  assail- 
ants.   The  squatters  approached  cautiously  and  unperceived ;  for  so  deeply  was  the  youth 
Interested  in  the  rate  of  those  for  whom  his  voice  and  hands  were  alike  uplifted,  that  he  was 
conscious  of  nothing  else  at  that  moment  of  despair  and  doubt     The  very  silence  which  af 
that  time  hung  over  all  things,  seemed  of  itself  to  cloud  and  obstruct,  while  they  lulled,  the 
tenses  into  a  corresponding  slumber.     It  was  well  for  the  youth,  and  unlucky  for  the  assassin, 
that,  as  Dexter,  with  his  uplifted  hatchet — for  fire  arms,  in  that  place  and  at  that  period,  he 
dared  not  use  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  his  foes — struck  at  his  head,  his  advanced 
foot  became  entangled  in  the  root  of  a  tree  which  ran  above  the  surface,  and  the  impetus  of 
his  action  occurring  at  the  very  instant  in  which  he  encountered  the  obstruction,  the  stroke 
fell  short  of  his  victim,  and  grazed  the  side  of  his  horse  ;  while  the  ruffian  himself  stumbled 
forward,  and  at  length  fell  headlong  upon  the  ground.  The  youth  was  awakened  to  conscious- 
ness.   His  mind  was  one  of  that  cast  with  which  to  know,  to  think,  and  to  act,  aie  simultaneous. 
Of  ready  decision,  he  was  never  at  a  loss,  and  seldom  surprised  into  even  momentary  incertitude. 
"With  the  first  intimation  of  the  attack  upon  himself,  his  pistol  bad  been  drawn,  and  while  the 
prostrate  ruffian  was  endeavouring  to  rise,  and  before  he  had  well  regained  his  feet,  the  un- 
erring ball  was  driven  through  his  head,  and  without  word  or  effort  he  fell  back  among  bis 
fellows,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  in  unrestrained  torrents.     The  whole 
transaction  was  the  work  of  a  single  instant ;  and  before  the  squatters,  who  came  with  their 
plain  leader,  could  sufficiently  recover  from  the  panic  produced  by  the  event  to  revenge  his 
death,  the  youth  was  beyond  their  reach ;  and  the  assailing  party  of  the  guard,  in  front  of 
the  post,  apprised  of  the  sally  by  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  made  fearful  work  among  them 
by  a  general  fire,  while  obliquing  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass  just  in  time  to  behold  the  catas- 
trophe, now  somewhat  precipitated  by  the  event  which  had  occurred  below.     Ralph,  greatly 
excited,  regained  his  original  stand  of  survey,  and  with  feelings  of  unrepresscd  horror  beheld 
the  event.     The  Georgian  had  now  almost  reached  the  top  of  the  hill— another  turn  of  the 
road  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  the  table  upon  which  rested  the  hanging  and  disjointed  cliff  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  when  a  voice  was  heard — a  single  voice — in  inquiry — *•  All  ready  ?" 
The  i-eply  was  immediate,  "  Ay,  ay — now  prize  away,  boys,  and  let  go." 
The  advancing  troop  looked  up,  and  were  permitted  a  momentary  glance  of  the  terrible 
fate  which  awaited  them  before  it  fell.     That  moment  was  enough  for  horror.     A  general  cry 
burst  from  the  lips  of  those  in  front,  the  only  notice  which  those  in  the  rear  ever  received  of 
the  terror  before  it  was  upon  them.     An  effort,  half  paralysed  by  the  awful  emotion  which 
came  over  them,  was  made  to  avoid  the  down-coming  ruin  ;  but  with  only  partial  success,  for 
In  an  instant  after  the  uttered  response  which  called  tln-ir  attention,  the  ponderous  mass, 
which  hung  for  a  moment  like  a  cloud  above  them,  upheaved  from  its  bed  of  ages,  and  now 
freed  from  ell  stays,  with  a  sudden  hurricane-like  and  whirling  impetus,  making  the  solid  rock 
tremble  over  which  it  rushed,  came  thundering  down,  swinging  over  one- half  of  the  narrow 
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trace,  bounding  from  oue  side  to  the  other  along  the  gorge,  and  with  the  headlong  fury  of  a 
cataract  sweeping  everything  from  before  its  path,  until  it  reached  the  dead  level  of  the  plain 
below.     The  instinctive  *hrLk  from  those  who  beheld  the  mass  (when,  for  an  instant  im- 
pended above  them,  it  seemed  to  hesitate  in  its  progress  down)  was  more  full  of  human  terror 
and  trial  than  any  utterance  which  followed  the  event.    With  the  exception  of  a  groan,  wrung 
forth  here  and  there  from  the  half-crushed  victim,  in  nature's  agony,  the  deep  silence  which 
ensued  was  paiuful  and  appalling ;  and  even  when  the  dust  had  dissipated,  and  the  eye  was 
enabled  to  take  in  the  entire  amount  of  the  evil  deed,  the  prospect  failed  in  impressing  the 
senses  of  the  survivors  with  so  distinct  a  sentiment  of  horror,  as  when  the  doubt  and  death,  sus- 
pended in  air,  were  yet  only  threatening  and  impending.     Though  prepared  for  the  event  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  the  great  body  of  the  squatters  were  not  prepared  for  the  unusual 
emotions  which  succeeded  it  in  their  bosoms.     The  arms  dropped  from  the  hands  of  many  of 
them — a  speechless  horror  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  all,  and  all  6ght  was  over,  while  the 
scene  of  bloody  execution  was  now  one  of  indiscriminate  examination  and  remark  with  friend 
and  foe.     Ralph  was  the  first  to  rush  up  the  fatal  pass,  and  to  survey  the  horrible  prospect. 
One  half  of  the  brave  little  corps  had  been  swept  to  instant  death  by  the  unpitying  rock,  with* 
out  having  afforded  the  slightest  obstacle  to  its  fearful  progress.     In  ono  place  lay  a  disem- 
bowelled steed  panting  its  last;  mangled  in  a  confused  and  unintelligible  mass  lay  beside 
him  another,  the  limbs  of  his  rider  in  many  places  undistinguishable  from  his  own.     One 
poor  wretch,  whom  he  assisted  to  extricate  from  beneath  the  body  of  his  dying  and  strug- 
gling horse,   cried  to    him    for   water,  and  died  in  the  prayer.     Fortunately  for  the  few 
who  survived  the  catastrophe,  among  whom  was  their  gallant  but  unfortunate  young  leader, 
they  had,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  danger,  urged  on  their  horses  with  redoubled  effort 
and  animation,  and  by  a  close  approach  to  the, surface  of  the  rock,  and  taking  an  oblique 
direction  wide  of  its  probable  course,  had,  at  the  time  of  its  precipitation,  readied   a  line 
almost  parallel  with  the  place  upon   which  it  stood,  and  in  this  way  achieved  their  escape 
without  serious  injury.     Their  number  was  few,  however ;  and  not  one. half  of  the  fifteen  who 
commenced  the  ascent  ever  reached  or  survived  its  attainment.     Ralph  gained  the  summit 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  foul  tragedy  by  its  most  appropriate  climax.    As 
if  enough  had  not  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  crime,  the  malignant  and  merciless  Rivers,  of 
whom  we  have  seen  little  in  this  affair,  but  to  whose  black  and  devilish  spirit  the  means  of  de- 
struction had  been  hit  upon,  which  had  so  well  succeeded,  now  stood  over  the  body  of  the 
groaning  and  struggling  Georgian,  with  uplifted  hand,  about  to  complete  the  deed  already 
begun.     There  was  not  a  moment  for  delay,  and  the  youth  sprung  forward  in  time  to  seize 
and  to  wrest  the  weapon  from  his  grasp.     With  a  feeling  of  horror  and  undisguised  indigna- 
tion, he  exclaimed,  as  the  outlaw  turned  furiously  upon  him,  "Wretch — what  would  you  t 
Have  you  not  done  enough  ?  would  you  strike  the  unresisting  man?" 

Rivers  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with  undisguised  effort,  now  turned  his  rage  upon  the  in- 
truder. His  words,  choked  by  passion,  could  scarce  find  utterance— but  he  spoke  with  furious 
effort  at  length,  as  he  directed  a  wild  blow  with  a  battle-axe  at  his  new  opponent.  '*  You 
come  for  your  death,  and  you  shall  have  it !" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Ralph,  adroitly  avoiding  the  stroke  and  closing  with  the  ruffian— "  you 
wil]  find  that  I  am  not  unequal  to  the  struggle,  though  it  be  with  such  a  monstrous  enormity 
as  yourself." 

What  might  have  been  the  event  of  this  combat  may  not  be  said.  The  parties  were  sepa- 
rated in  a  moment  by  the  interposition  of  Forrester,  but  not  till  our  hero,  tearing  off  in  the 
scuffle  the  handkerchief  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  hitherto  encircled  the  cheeks  of  his  oppo- 
nent, had  discovered  the  friendly  outlaw  who  collected  toll  for  the  Pony  Club,  and  upon  whose 
face  the  hoof  of  his  horse,  in  part,  was  most  visibly  engraven— who  had  so  boldly  avowed  his 
design  upon  his  life  and  purse,  and  whom  he  had  so  fortunately  and  successfully  foiled  on  his 
first  approach  to  the  village. 

The  fight,  as  the  reader  may  readily  imagine,  was  over  after  this  catastrophe  ;  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  guard,  those  who  were  unhurt,  had  fled— and  the  parties,  with  little  stir,  were  all 
now  assembled  around  the  scene  of  it.  There  was  little  said  upon  the  occasion.  The  wounded 
were  taken  inch  care  of  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  waggons 
tuning  been  provided,  were  all  removed  to  the  village.    Begun  with  too  much  impulse,  and 
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conducted  with  too  little  consideration  or  reflection,  the  struggle  between  the  military  end 
the  outlaws  had  now  terminated  in  a  manner  that  left  perhaps  but  little  quiet  or  satisfaction 
in  the  minds  of  either  party.  The  latter,  though  generally  an  unlicensed  tribe — an  Ishmael- 
itish  race-— whose  hands  were  against  all  men,  and  the  hands  of  all  men,  in  return,  being 
against  them — were  not  so  sure  that  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  merely  against 
the  laws  of  man  and  human  society,  but  against  the  self-evident  decrees  and  dictates  of  God ; 
and  with  this  doubt,  at  least,  if  not  its  oonriction,  upon  their  minds  and  in  their  thoughts, 
their  victory,  such  as  it  was,  afforded  a  source  of  very  qualified  rejoicing. 

CHAPTER    IIL 


-Tithe!  I  know  Mm 


I  know  him  by  hi*  pallid  blew ; 
I  know  bin  by  the  evil  ey« 
That  aid*  hit  «ruvtan  treachery." 

CoLLtTox  was  by  no  means  slow  in  the  recognition  of  the  ruffian,  and  only  wondered  at  hit 
own  dulness  of  vision  in  not  having  made  the  discovery  before.  Nor  did  Rivers,  with  all 
his  habitual  villany,  seem  so  well  satisfied  with  his  detection.  Perceiving  himself  fully  known, 
a  momentary  feeling  of  disquietude  came  over  him ;  and  though  he  did  not  fear,  he  began 
to  entertain  in  his  mind  that  kind  of  agitation  and  doubt  which  made  him,  for  the  time, 
"  despair  his  charm.**  He  was  not  the  cool  villain  like  Munro—  never  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, or  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  his  eye  was  now  withdrawn,  though  but  for  a  moment,  be- 
neath the  stern  and  searching  glance  which  rea  im  through.  That  tacit  animal  confession 
and  acknowledgment  was  alone  sufficient  to  madden  a  temper  such  as  that  of  Rivers. 
Easily  aroused,  his  ferocity  was  fearless  and  atrocious,  but  not  measured  or  methodical.  His 
mind  was  not  marked— we  had  almost  said  tempered — by  that  wholesome  and  wholesale 
indifference  of  mood  which,  in  all  matters  of  prime  villany,  is  probably  the  most  desirable 
constituent.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  creature  of  strong  passions,  morbid  ambition,  quick 
and  even  habitual  excitement ;  though,  at  times,  endeavouring  to  put  on  that  air  of  sarcastic 
superiority  to  all  emotion  which  marked  the  character  of  the  ascetic  philosopher — a  character 
to  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  claim  or  feature  of  resemblance,  and  the  very  affectation  of 
which,  whenever  he  became  aroused  or  irritated,  was  soon  and  completely  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten.  Without  referring — as  Munro  would  have  done,  and  indeed  as  be  subsequently 
did— to  the  precise  events  which  had  already  just  taken  place  and  were  still  in  progress  about 
him,  and  which  made  all  parties  equally  obnoxious  with  himself  to  human  punishment,  and 
for  an  offence  far  more  criminal  in  its  dye  to  that  which  the  youth  laid  to  his  charge— he 
could  not  avoid  the  momentary  apprehension,  which,  succeeding  with  the  quickness  of  thought 
the  intelligent  and  conscious  glance  of  Colleton,  immediately  came  over  him.  His  eye, 
seldom  distinguished  toy  such  a  habit,  quailed  before  it ;  and  the  deep  malignity  and  festering 
hatred  of  his  soul  towards  the  youth,  which  it  so  unaccountably  entertained  before,  under- 
went, by  this  mortification  of  his  pride,  a  due  degree  of  exaggeration. 

Ralph,  though  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  one  who,  in  a  thought  borrowed  in  part  from 
Ovid,  we  may  say,  could  rather  compute  them  by  events  than  ordinary  time,  wanted  yet 
considerably  in  that  wholesome,  though  rather  dowdyish  virtue,  which  men  call  prudence. 
He  acted  on  the  present  occasion  precisely  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  College  Campus, 
with  all  the  benefits  of  a  fair  field,  and  a  plentiful  crowd  of  backers.  Without  duly  re- 
flecting whether  an  accusation  of  the  kind  he  prefeired,  at  such  a  time,  to  such  men,  and 
against  one  of  their  own  accomplices,  would  avail  much,  if  anything,  towards  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal— not  to  speak  of  his  own  risk,  necessarily  In  train,  as  an  almost  certain  con- 
sequence from  such  an  implied  determination  not  to  be  particcps  crimims  with  any  of  them, 
he  at  once  spoke  forth  the  wrong,  with  stentorian  lungs  and  suitable  action,  and  in  lan- 
guage accommodated  aptly  to  the  bold  spirit  which  called  It  into  utterance.  He  approached, 
and  boldly  denounced  Rivers  as  a  murderous  villain,  and  urgently  called  upon  those  around 
him  to  aid  in  his  arrest.  But  he  was  unheard— he  had  no  auditors ;  nor  did  this  fact  result 
from  any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  hear  and  listen  to  the  charge  against  one  so  de- 
tested as  tbe  accused.  They  could  fee  and  hear  but  of  one  subject — they  could  comprehend 
no  other.     The  events  of  such  fresh  and  recent  occurrence  were  in  all  minds  and  before  all 
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eyes;  and  few,  If  any,  tat  Pomtter,  cither  heard  to  understand,  or  listened  for  a  moment  to 
the  recital.     Nor  did  the  latter  and  now  unhappy  personage  appear  to  give  it  much  mom 
consideration  than  any  of  the  rest.     Hurried  on  by  the  force  of  associating  cirewnstanoes, 
and  by  promptings  not  of  himself  or  his,  he  had  been  an  active  getter-op,  and  performer  in, 
the  terrible  drama,  the  enactment  of  which  we  nave  already  witnessed  ;  and  the  catastrophe 
of  which  he  could  now  only,  and  in  vain,  deplore.     Leaning  with  a  vacant  stare  and  lack-lustre 
vision  against  the  neighbouring  rock,  he  seemed  indifferent  to,  and  perhaps  ignorant  of,  the 
new  occurrences  taking  place  around  him.    He  had  interfered  when  the  youth  and  Rivers 
were  in  contact,  but  that  was  so  soon  after  the  event  narrated,  that  time  for  reflection  had 
not  then  been  allowed.     The  dreadful  process  of  thinking  himself  into  an  examination  of  his 
own  deeds  was  going  on  in  his  bosom ;  and  remorse,  with  its  severe  bat  salutary  stings,  was 
doing,  without  limitation  or  restraint,  her  rigorous  duties.    Though  either  actually  congre- 
gated or  congregating  around  him,  and  within  free  and  easy  hearing  of  his  voice,  now  stretched 
to  its  utmost,  the  party  were  quite  too  busily  employed  m  the  discussion  of  the  events — too 
much  immersed  in  the  sudden  stupor  which  followed,  in  nearly  all  minds,  their  termination** 
to  know  or  care  much  what  were  the  hard  words,  and  what  the  difficulties,  between  the  youth 
and- two  outlaw.     They  had  all  of  them  (their  immediate  leaders  excepted)  been  hurried  osv 
aa  is  perfectly  natural  and  not  unfrequently  the  case,  by  the  rapid  succession  of  iocidenis 
(which  in  their  progress  of  excitement  gave  them  no  time  for  reflection),  from  one  act  to 
another,  without  perceiving,  hi  a  single  pause,  the  several  gradations  by  which  they  insen- 
sibly passed  on  from  crime  to  crime;  and  it  was  only  now,  and  in  a  survey  of  the  several 
raet-priots  in  their  progress,  that  they  were  enabled  to  perceive  the  vast  and  perilous  leaps 
which-  they  had  taken.    As  in  the  ascent,  step  by  step,  of  the  elevation,  we  can  judge  im- 
perfectly of  its  height,  until  from  the  very  summit  we  look  down  upon  our  place  of  starting, 
so  with  the  wretched  outcasts  of  society  of  whom  we  speak.     Flushed  with  varying  excite- 
ments, they  had  deputed  the  task  of  reflection  to  another  and  a  calmer  time ;  and  with  the 
reins  of  sober  reason  relaxed,  whirled  on  by  their  passions,  they  lost  all  control  over  their  own 
impetuous  progress,  until  brought  up  and  checked,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  catastrophe  toe 
most  ruinous—  which,  by  producing  an  utter  revulsion  of  the  spirits*  temper,  again,  if  it 
does  not  for  ever  overthrow  her,  restores  reason  to  her  empire,  though  now  coupled  in  its- 
sway  with  the  attendant  terrors  of  deep  remorse,  and  many  and  maddening  regrets.     From 
little  to  large  events,  we  experience  or  behold  this  every  day.    It  is  a  history,  and  all  read  it. 
It  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  to  society ;  and  until  some  process  shall  be  discovered  by 
which  men  shall  be  compelled  to  think  by  rule  and  under  regulation,  as  in  a  penitentiary  their 
bodies  are  required  to  work,  we  despair  of  having  muoh  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  human  affairs.    The  ignorant  and  uneducated  man  is  quite  too  willing  to  depute  and 
defer  to  others  the  task  of  thinking  for  him  and  furnishing  his  opinions.     The  great  mass  are 
gregarious,  and  whether  a  lion  or  a  log  is  chosen  for  their  guidance,  it  is  still  the  same — they 
will  follow  the  leader,  if  regularly  recognised  as  such,  even  though  he  be  an  ass.     As  if  con- 
scious of  their  own  incapacities,  whether  these  arise  from  deficiencies  of  education  or  denials 
of  birth,  they  forego  the  only  habit — that  of  self-examination— which  can  supply  the  defici- 
ency ;  and  with  a  blind  determination,  are  willing,  on  any  terms,  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  their  own  government     They  crown  others  with  all  com- 
mand, and  binding  their  hands  with  cords,  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  those,  who,  in 
many  oases,  not  satisfied  with  thus  much,  must  have  them  hood-winked  also.    To  this  they 
also  consent,  taking  care,  in  their  great  desire  to  be  slaves,  to  be  foremost  themselves  in 
tying  on  the  bandage  which  keeps  them  in  darkness  and  in  chains  for  ever.     Thus  will  they 
be  content  to  live,  however  wronged,  jf  not  absolutely  bruised  and  beaten ;  happy  to  escape 
from  the  cares  of  an  independent  mastery  of  their  own  conduct,  if,  in  this  way,  they  can  also 
escape  from  the  noble  responsibilities  of  independence. 

The  unhappy  men,  thus  led  on,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  commission  of  misdemeanour  to 
that  of  crime,  in  reality,  never  for  a  moment  thought  upon  the  matter.  The  landlord,  Dexter, 
and  Rivers,  had,  time  out  of  mind,  been  their  oracles;  and  without  referring  to  the  distinct 
condition  of  those  persons,  they  reasoned  in  a  manner  not  uncommon  With  the  ignorant 
Like  children  at  play,  they  did  not  perceive  the  narrow  boundaries  which  separate  indulgence 
from  licentiousness ;  and  in  the  hurried  excitement  of  the  mood,  inspired  by  the  one  habit 
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they  had  pasted  at  once,  unthinking  and  unconsciously,  into  the  excesses  of  the  other.  They 
now  behind  the  event  in  Its  true  colours,  and  them  were  but  lew  among  the  iquatteni  not 
sadly  doubtful  upon  the  course  taken,  and  suffering  corresponding  dismay  from  its  probable 
consequences.  To  a  few.  such  as  Munro  and  Rivers,  the  aspect  of  the  thing  was  unchanged  ; 
they  had  beheld  its  true  feature*  from  the  outset,  and  knew  the  course,  and  defied  the  conse- 
quences. They  had  already  made  np  their  minds  upon  it,  had  regarded  the  matter  in  all  its 
phases,  and  raftered  no  surprise  accordingly.  Not  so  with  the  rest— srith  Forrester  in  par- 
ticular, whose  mental  distress,  though  borne  with  manliness,  was  yet  most  distressing.  He 
stood  apart,  saying  nothing,  yet  lamenting  inwardly,  with  the  sel£»  up  braidings  of  an  agonised 
spirit,  the  progress  of  that  wild  game  which  bad  been  p'ayed ;  and  the  easy  facility  with  which 
be  had  been  won,  by  the  canning  of  others,  against  his  own  promptings,  into  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime  so  foul.  He  either  for  a  time  hoard  not  or  understood  not  the  charges  made  by 
Ralph  against  his  late  coadjutor,  until  brought  to  his  consciousness  by  the  increased  stir 
among  the  confederates,  who  now  rapidly  crowded  about  the  spot,  in  time  to  bear  the  denial  of 
the  latter  to  the  accusation,  in  language  and  a  manner  alike  fierce  and  unqualified. 

M  Hear  me  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the  youth,  his  voice  rising  in  due  effect,  and  illus- 
trating well  the  words  ho  uttered,  and  the  purpose  of  his  speech,  "  I  charge  this  born  and 
branded  villain  with  an  attempt  noon  my  life.  He  sought  to  rob  and  murder  me  at  the  Cat- 
cheta  Pass  but  a  few  days  ago.  Thrown  between  my  horse's  feet  in  the  struggle,  he  received 
the  brand  of  his  hoof,  which  he  now  wears  upon  his  cheek.  There  be  stands,  with  the  welt 
deserved  mark  upon  him,  and  which,  but  for  the  appearance  of  his  accomplices,  1  should  have 
made  of  a  yet  deeper  character.     Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can  or  dare." 

The  face  of  Rivers  grew  alternately  pale  and  purple  with  passion,  and  he  struggled  in  vain, 
for  several  minutes,  to  speak.  The  words  came  from  him  hoarstly  and  gratingly.  For- 
tunately for  hrra  Monro,  whose  cool  villany  nothing  might  well  discompose,  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  speech  for  him  who  had  none,  interfered  with  the  following  inquiry,  uttered  in 
something  like  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  And  what  say  you  to  this  accusation,  Guy  Rivers  ? 
Can  you  not  find  an  answer  ?  * 

"  It  is  false ;  false  as  hell !  and  you  know  it,  Munro,  as  well  as  myself.  1  never  saw  the 
boy  until  at  your  house." 

"  That  I  know,  and  why  you  should  take  so  long  to  say  it  I  know  not.  It  appears  to  me, 
young  gentleman,"  said  Munro,  with  a  most  cool  and  delightful  effrontery,  '*  that  I  can  set  all 
these  matters  right.  I  can  show  you  to  be  under  a  mistake ;  for  I  happen  to  know,  that  at 
the  very  time  of  which  you  speak,  we  were  both  of  us  up  in  the  Chestatee  Fork  looking  for  a 
runaway  slave ;  you  know  the  fellow,  boys, — Black  Tom,— who  has  been  out  for  six  months 
and  more,  and  of  whom  I  only  got  information  a  few  weeks  ago.  Well,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  Chestatee  Fork  is  at  least  twenty  miles  from  the  Catcheta  Pass,  and  if  we  were  in  one 
place  we  could  not,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  very  well  be  in  another. " 

"An  alibi,  clearly  established,"  was  the  remark  of  counsellor  Pippin,  who  now,  peering 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  youth,  exhibited  his  face  for  the  first  time  during  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Pippin  was  universally  known  to  be  possessed  of  an  admirable  scent  for  finding 
out  a  danger  when  it  is  well  over,  and  when  the  spoils,  and  not  the  toils,  of  the  field  are  to  be 
reaped.  His  appearance  at  this  moment  had  the  effect  of  arousing,  in  some  sort,  the 
depressed  spirits  of  those  around  him,  by  recalling  to  memory  and  into  exercise  the  jests  upon 
his  infirmities  which  long  use  had  made  legitimate  and  habitual.  Calculating  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  joke,  Munro,  without  seeming  to  observe  the  interruption,  looking  significantly 
round  among  the  assembly,  went  on  to  say,  ••  If  you  have  been  thus  assaulted,  young  man, 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  it  is  not  as  you  assert,  it  cannot  have  been  by  any  of  our  village, 
unless  it  be  that  counsellor  Pippin  and  his  fellow  Hob  were  the  persons ;  they  were  down, 
now  I  recollect,  at  the  Catcheta  Pass,  somewhere  about  the  time,  and  I've  long  suspected 
Pippin  to  be  more  dangerous  and  deadly  by  far  than  people  think  him." 

<*  I  deny  it  all ;  I  deny  it  It's  not  true,  young  man ;  it's  not  true,  my  friends ;  dont 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Now,  Monro,  how  can  you  speak  so?  Hob,  Hob,  Hob  1 1  say,  where 
the  devil  are  you  ?  Hob,  say,  you  rascal,  was  I  within  five  miles  of  the  Catcheta  Pass  to- 
day?" 

The  negro,  a  black  of  the  sootiest  complexion,  bow  advanced,  "  No,  mosser." 
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"Was  I  yesterday?" 

Tho  negro  pot  fak  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  the  lawyer  began  to  fret  at  this  indication  of 
thought,  and,  ai  it  promised  to  continue,  exclaimed,  "  Speak,  you  rascal  I  speak  out  t  yon 
know  well  enough  without  reflecting." 

The  slave  cautiously  responded,  M  If  motser  want  to  be  dere,  mosser  dere,  no  'cation  for  ax 

Hob." 

M  Too  black  rascal,  yon  know  well  enough  I  was  not  there ;  that  I  was  not  within  five 
miles  of  the  spot,  either  to-day,  yesterday,  or  for  ten  days  back." 

"Berry  true,  mosser ;  if  yon  no  dere,  yon  no  dere.  Hob  nebber  say  one  ting  when  mosser 
say 'noder." 

The  unfortunate  counsellor,  desperate  with  the  deference  of  his  body  servant,  now  abso* 
lately  perspired  with  rage ;  while,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all,  in  an  endeavour  to  strike 
the  pliable*  witness,  who  adroitly  dodged  the  blow,  the  lawyer,  not  over-active  of  frame, 
plunged  incontinently  forward,  and  paused  not  m  his  headlong  determination  until  he  measured 
himself  at  length  upon  the  ground.  The  laugh  which  succeeded  was  one  of  effectual  discom- 
fiture, and  the  helpless  barrister  made  good  his  retreat  from  a  field  so  unpromising  by  a  pur- 
suit of  the  swift-footed  negro,  taking  care  not  to  return  from  the  chase.  Colleton,  who  had 
regarded  this  interlude  with  a  stern  brow  and  a  wrathful  spirit,  now  spoke,  addressing  Monro : 
•*  Yon  affirm  most  strongly  for  this  villain,  but  your  speech  is  all  in  vain,  if  its  object  be  to 
satisfy  my  doubts.  What  effect  it  may  have  upon  our  hearers  is  quite  another  mutter.  You 
cannot  swear  me  out  of  my  conviction  and  the  integrity  of  my  senses.  I  am  resolute  in  the 
one  belief  and  do  not  hesitate  here,  and  in  the  presence  of  himself  and  all  of  you,  to  pronounce 
him  again  all  the  scoundrel  I  declared  him  to  be  at  first ;  in  the  teeth  of  all  your  dentals  net 
less  than  of  bis.  But,  perhaps,  as  yon  answer  for  him  so  readily,  and  so  well,  let  us  know,  for 
doubtless  yon  can,  by  what  chance  he  came  by  that  brand,  that  fine  impress  which  he  wears  so 
happily  upon  his  cheek.  Can  yon  not  inform  him  where  he  got  it— on  what  road  he  met  with 
it-  and  whether  the  devil  or  my  horse's  heel  gave  it  him  ?•• 

"  If  your  object  be  merely  to  insult  me,  young  man,  I  forgive  it.  You  are  quite  too  young 
serine  to  punish,  and  I  have  only  pity  for  the  indiscretion  that  moves  you  to  unprofitable  vio- 
lence at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  where  you  see  but  little  respect  is  shown  to  those  who 
invade  ns  with  harsh  words  or  actions.  As  for  your  charge  against  Rivers,  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  unfounded,  and  my  evidence  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  his  defence. 
It,  however,  he  were  guilty  of  the  attempt,  as  you  allege,  of  what  avail  is  it  for  you  to  make 
it  ?•  Look  around  you,  young  man/'  taking  the  youth  aside,  as  be  spoke  in  moderated  terms ; 
u  you  have  eyes  and  understanding;  and  can  answer  the  question  for  yourself.  Who  is  here  to 
arrest  him?  Who  would  desire,  who  would  dare  to  make  the  endeavour?  We  are  all  here 
equally  interested  in  his  escape,  were  he  a  criminal  in  this  respect,  because  we  are  all 
here,"  and  his  voice  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  senses  of  the 
youth  alone,  "  equally  guilty  of  violating  the  same  laws,  and  by  an  offence  in  comparison 
with  which  that  against  you  would  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  There  is  the  court-house, 
it  is  trae — and  there  the  jail — but  we  seldom  see  sheriff,  judge,  or  jailer.  When  they 
do  make  their  appearance,  which  is  not  often,  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  away  again.  If 
we  here  suffer  injury  from  one  another,  wo  make  out  to  take  justice  into  our  own  hands— as  you 
allege  yourself  partly  to  have  done  in  this  case— and  there  the  matter  generally  ends.  Riven 
you  think  assaulted  you  and  got  the  worst  of  it.  You  got  off  with  but  little  harm  yourself,  and 
a  reasonable  man  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Nothing  more  need  be  said,  of  it.  This  is  the  wisest 
course,  let  me  advise  you.  Be  quiet  about  the  matter,  go  on  your  way,  and  leave  us  to  our- 
selves. Better  suffer  a  little  wrong,  and  seem  to  know  nothing  about  it,  than  risk  a  quarrel 
with  those  who,  having  once  put  themselves  out  of  the  shelter  ot  th»  law?,  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  them  at  defiance.  And  what  if  you  were  to  push  the  matter,  where  will  the 
sheriff  or  the  military  find  us?  In  a  week  and  the  judge  will  arrive,  and  the  court  will  be  in 
session.  For  that  week  wo  shall  be  out  of  the  way.  Nobody  shall  know_nob*dy  can  find 
us.     This  day's  work  will  most  probably  give  us  all  a  great  itch  for  travel." 

Monro  had,  in  truth,  made  out  a  very  plain  case,  and  his  representations,  in  the  main,  were 
all  correct.  The  youth  felt  their  force,  and  his  reason  readily  assented  to  the  plain  sense 
course  which  they  pointed  out.     Consenting  himself  therefore  with  reiterating  the  charts  h* 
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eeoefaded  with  saying  that,  for  the  present,  he  weuM  let  the  affair  rest  *  Until  thenfflanv* 
the*  he  phrased  it,  "  had  answered  the  penaitiea  ef  the  laws  for  hit  solbaeqaent  and  more 
Moons  offence  against  them,  he  should  he  sHeas." 

u  But  I  have  not  done  with  yon,  young  sir,"  was  the  immsdistc  speech  of  Rivera,  his  setf- 
eonfidenec  and  much  of  his  eotapeeare  returned,  as  with  a  heme  and  malignant  look,  and 
a  quick  stride,  he  approached  the  youth.  "  You  have  thought  proper  to  make  a  foul  charge 
against  me  which  I  have  denied.  It  has  been  shown  that  your  assertion  is  unfounded,  yet 
you  persist  in  it,  and  offer  no  atonement.  I  now  demand  redress—the  redress  of  a  gentleman. 
You  know  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  regard  your  own  character,  I  should  think,  too 
highly  to  refuse  me  satisfaction.  You  hare  pistols,  and  here  are  rifles  and  dirks.  Take  your 
choice." 

The  youth  looked  upon  him  with  in  ineffable  scorn,  as  he  replied,  "  Yon  mistake  me, 
sirrah,  if  you  think  I  can  notice  your  call  with  anything  but  contempt." 

"  What !  will  you  not  fight— not  fight  ?  not  back  your  words  ?  "- 

"  Not  with  you  ! "  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  You  refuse  me  satisfaction,  after  insulting  me  1" 

"  I  always  took  him  for  a  poor  chicken,  from  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  him,*'  said  one  of 
the  spectators. 

"  Yes,  I  didn't  think  much  of  him,  when  he  refused  to  join  us  at  first,"  was  the  remark  of 
another. 

"  This  comes  of  so  much  crowing— Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better,"  went  on  a 
third ;  and  each  man  had  his  remark  upon  Colleton's  seeming  timidity.  Scorn  and  indigna- 
tion were  in  all  faces  around  him,  and  Forrester,  at  length,  awakened  from  his  stupor  by  the 
tide  of  fierce  comment  setting  in  upon  his  friend  from  all  quarters,  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere.  *'  Come,  'squire,  how's  this  ?  Don't  give  way— give  him  satisfaction,  as  he  calb 
it<  and  send  the  lead  into  his  gixtard.  It  will  bo  no  harm  done  in  putting  it  to  such  a  crea- 
ture as  that  Don't  now,  'squire.  Yon  can  hit  him  as  easy  as  a  barn  door,  for  I  saw  your 
shot  to-day— don't  be  afraid  now— stand  up,  and  Til  back  you  against  the  whole  of  them." 

"  Ay,  bring  him  forward,  Forrester.  Let  him  be  a  man  if  he  can,"  was  the  speech  of  one 
of  the  party. 

"Come,  'squire— let  me  say  that  you  are  ready.  I'll  mark  off  the  ground,  and  you  shall 
nave  fair  play,"  was  the  earnest  speech  of  the  woodman  in  tones  of  entreaty* 

"  You  mistake  mo  greatly,  Forrester,  if  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  will  contend  on 
equal  terms  with  such  a  wretch.  Ke  is  a  common  robber  and  an  outlaw,  whom  I  have 
denounced  as  such,  and  whom  I  cannot  therefore  fight  with.  Were  he  a  gentleman,  or  had  he 
any  pretensions  to  the  character,  yon  should  have  no  need  to  urge  me  on,  I  assure  you." 

*•  1  know  that,  'squire,  and  therefore  it  provokes  me  to  think  that  the  skunk  should  get 
off.     Can't  you,  now,  lay  aside  the  gentleman  just  long  enough  to  wing  him  ? — now,  do  try !  * 

The  youth  smiled,  as  he  shook  his  head  negatively.  Forrester,  with  great  anxiety,  pro- 
ceeded :  "  But,  'squire,  they  won't  know  your  reason  for  refusing,  and  they  will  set  you  down 
asafeord.     They  will  call  you  a  coward  ! " 

"  And  what  if  they  do,  Forrester?  They  are  not  exactly  the  people  about  whose  opinion 
I  give  myself  any  concern.  I  am  not  solicitous  to  gain  credit  for  courage  among  them.  If 
any  of  them  doubt  it,  let  them  try  me.  Let  one  of  them  raise  a  hand  or  lift  a  finger  upon 
me,  and  make  the  experiment.  Tliey  will  then  find  me  ready  and  willing  enough  to  defend 
myself  from  any  outrage,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may." 

"  I'm  afraid,  'squire,  they  cant  be  made  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  squatter.     Indeed,  it  isnt  reasonable  that  they  should,  seeing  that  such  a  difference 
puts  them  out  of  any  chance  of  dressing  a  proud  fellow  who  carries  his  head  too  high.     I 
you  don't  fight,  'squire,  I  must,  if  it's  only  for  the  honour  of  old  Carolina.     So  here  goes." 

The  woodman  threw  off  his  coat,  and  taking  up  his  rifle,  substituted  a  new  for  the  old 
flint,  and  furnishing  the  pan  with  fresh  priming,  before  our  hero  could  well  understand  the 
proposed  and  novel  arrangement  so  as  to  interpose  in  its  arrest,  he  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  Rivers  stood,  apparently  awaiting  the  youth's  decision,  and  slapping  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  thus  addressed  him,  *<  I  say,  Guy  Rivers,  the  'squire  thinks  you  too  great  a  black, 
guard  for  him  to  handle,  and  leaves  all  the  matter  to  me.    Now  you  see,  as  I've  done  that 
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tsvdey  which  I  take  it  makes  me  just  as  great  a  blackguard  aa  yourself,  I  stand  op  bk  Ma 
place.  So  here's  for  you.  You  .needn't  make  any  exeuae,  and  say  you  have  no  quarrel  with 
me,  for  ai  I  am  to  handle  yon  in  his  place,  yon  will  consider  me  to  amy  everything  that  he  hat 
said— 'every  word  of  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  if  more  he  necessary,  yon  must  know,  I 
think  you  a  mere  skunk,  and  I've  been  wanting  to  have  a  fair  Dek  at  you  for  a  monstrous 
long  season.** 

"  Yon  shall  not  interfere,  Forrester,  now,  and  in  this  manner,  on  any  pretence,  for  the 
shelter  of  the  coward,  who,  having  insulted  me,  now  refuses  to  give  me  satisfaction.  If  you 
have  anything  to  ask  at  my  hands  when  I  have  dene  with  him  I  shall  be  ready  for  you,**  was 
the  reply  of  Rivers. 

'"  You  hear  that,  'squire.     I  told  you  so.     He  has  called  you  a  coward,  and  you  will  have 
to  fight  him  at  last." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  that,  Forrester,  and  beg  that  you  will  undertake  no  fighting 
on  my  account.  When  my  person  or  honour  is  in  danger,  I  am  man  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself;  and,  when  I  am  not,  my  neighbour  or  friend  can  do  me  no  service  by  taking  my 
place.     As  for  this  felon,  the  hangman  for  him— nobody  else." 

Maddened,  not  less  by  the  cool  determination  of  Colleton  than  by  the  contemptuous  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  Rivers,  without  a  word,  sprang  fiercely  upon  him  with  a  dirk,  drawn 
from  his  bosom  with  concerted  motion  as  he  made  the  leap— striking,  aa  he  approached,  a 
blow  at  the  unguarded  breast  of  the  youth,  which,  from  the  fell  and  fiendish  aim  and  effort, 
must  have  resulted  fatally,  had  he  not  been  properly  prepared  for  some  such  attempt  Ralph 
was  in  his  prime,  however,  of  vigorous  make  and  muscle,  and  well  practised  in  the  agile 
sports  and  athletic  exercises  of  woodland  life.  He  saw  the  intent  in  the  mischievous  glance 
of  hU  enemy's  eye  in  time  to  guard  himself  against  it ;  and,  suddenly  changing  his  position 
aa  the  body  of  his  antagonist  was  nearly  upon  him,  be  eluded  the  blow,  and  the  force  and 
impetus  employed  in  the  effort  bore  the  assassin  forward.  Before  be  could  arrest  bis  own 
progress  the  youth  hod  closed  in  upon  him,  and  by  a  dexterous  use  of  Bis  foot,  in  a  manner 
well  known  to  the  American  woodman,  Rivers,  without  being  able  to  interpose  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  the  new  direction  thus  given  him.  was  forcibly  hurled  to  the  ground.  Before  he 
could  recover,  the  youth  was  upon  him.  His  blood  was  now  at  fever  heat,  for  he  had  not 
heard  the  taunts  upon  his  courage  from  all  around  bim  with  indifference,  though  he  had 
borne  them  with  a  laudable  degree  of  patience  throughout.  His  eye  shot  forth  fires  almost 
as  malignant  as  those  of  his  opponent.  One  of  his  hands  was  wreathed  in  the  neckcloth  of 
his  prostrate  foe,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  freeing  his  own  dirk  from  the  incumbrances 
of  his  vest.  This  took  little  time,  and  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  the  blow,  when  the 
interposition  of  those  present  bore  him  off,  and  permitted  the  fallen  and  stunned  man  to 
recover  bis  feet  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  honest  friendship  of  Forrester  was  to  be 
tried  and  tested.  The  sympathies  of  those  around  were  most  generally  with  the  ruffian; 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  something  unlucky,  when  the  latter  was  not  only  permitted  to 
recommence  the  attack,  but  when  the  youth  was  pinioned  to  the  ground  by  others  of  the 
gang,  and  disarmed  of  all  defence.  The  moment  was  perilous ;  and,  whooping  like  a  savage, 
Forrester  leapt  in  between,  dealing  at  the  same  time  his  powerful  blows  from  one  to  the 
other,  right  and  left,  and  making  a  clear  field  around  the  youth. — "  Fair  play  is  all  I  ask, 
boys — fair  play,  and  we  can  lick  the  whole  of  you.  Hurra  for  old  Carolina.  Who's  he  says 
a  word  against  her  ?  Let  him  stand  up,  and  be  knocked  down.  How's  it,  'squire — you 
an't  hurt,  I  reckon.  I  hope  not ;  if  you  are,  I'll  have  a  shot  with  Rivers  myself  on  the 
spot" 

But  Monro  interposed. — "  We  have  had  enough  outcry,  Forrester.  Let  us  have  no  more. 
Take  this  young  man  along  with  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  him." 

"  Well,  Wat  Munro,  all  the  'squire  wants  is  fair  play— fair  play  for  both  of  us,  and  we'll 
take  the  field,  man  after  man.  I  tell  you  what,  Munro,  in  our  parts  the  chickens  are  always 
hatched  with  spurs,  and  the  children  born  with  their  eye  teeth.  We  know  something  too 
about  whipping  our  weight  in  wild  cats  ;  and  until  the  last  governor  of  our  state  hod  all  the 
bears  killed,  because  they  were  getting  civilized,  we  could  wrestle  with  'em  man  for  man, 
and  throw  seven  out  of  ten." 
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CHAPTER   IV 


«f 


Her  heart  U  fall  of  mmmj  fears, 
Her  eye  it  dim  with  many  tear*, 
And  in  her  cheek  sad  on  her  hrow, 
The  voice  baa  growa  to  Marble 


Ralph  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  the  village  that  night— his  sturdy  friend  Forrester 
Insisting  upon  his  occupying  with  him  the  little  lodge  of  his  own,  resting  on  the  borders  of 
the  settlement,  and  almost  embowellcd  in  the  forest.  Here  they  conversed  until  a  late  hour 
previous  to  their  retiring ;  the  woodman  entering  mom  largely  Into  his  own  history  than  he 
had  done  before.  He  suffered  painfully  from  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  detailed  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  worked  upon  by  Munro  to  take  part  in  the  more  fearful  trans- 
action with  the  guard — how  the  excitement  of  the  approaching  conflict  had  defeated  his 
capacities  of  thought,  and  led  him  on  to  the  commission  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  general  „ 
offence.  Touching  the  initial  affair  with  the  squatters,  he  had  no  compunctious  scruples. 
That  was  all  fair  game  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  even  had  blood  been  spilled  more  freely 
among  them  than  it  was,  he  seemed  to  think  he  should  have  had  no  remorse.  But  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  guard,  for  so  he  himself  called  his  crime,  his  feeling  was  so 
intensely  agonizing,  that  Ralph,  though  as  much  shocked  as  himself  at  the  events,  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  sedative  language,  and  to  forbear  all  manner  of  rebuke.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  they  proceeded  in  company  to  the  village — Forrester  having  to  com- 
plete certain  arrangements  prior  to  his  flight,  which,  by  the  advice  of  Colleton,  he  had  at 
once  determined  upon.  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  determination  of  many  among  them  not 
having  those  resources,  in  a  familiarity  with  crime  and  criminal  associations,  which  were 
common  to  such  as  Munro  and  Rivers.  The  aspect  of  the  village  was  somewhat  varied  from 
its  wont.  Its  people  were  not  so  far  gone  in  familiarity  with  occurrences  like  those  of  the  ' 
preceding  day  as  to  be  utterly  insensible  to  their  consequences ;  and  a  chill  inertness  per- 
vaded  nil  faces,  and  set  at  defiance  every  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  had  led,  to 
put  the  greater  number  in  better  spirits,  either  with  themselves  or  those  around  them.  They 
were  men  habituated,  it  may  be,  to  villanies,  but  of  a  petty  description,  and  far  beneath  that 
which  we  have  just  recorded.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  when  the  momentary 
impulse  had  passed  away,  they  felt  numerous  misgivings.  They  were  all  assembled,  as  on 
the  day  before— their  new  allies  with  them — arms  in  their  hands,  but  seemingly  without 
much  disposition  for  their  use.  They  sauntered  unconsciously  about  the  village,  in  little 
groups  or  individually,  without  concert  or  combination,  and  with  suspicious  or  hesitating 
eye.  Occasionally  the  accents  of  n.  single  voice  broke  the  general  silence  among  them, 
though  but  for  a  single  moment,  and  then  with  a  startling  and  painful  influence,  which 
imparted  a  still  deeper  sense  of  gloom  to  the  spirits  of  all.  It  appeared  to  conic  lack  n  with 
a  mysterious  and  strange  terror,  and  the  speaker,  aptly  personifying  the  Fenr  in  Collins's  fine 
*  Ode  on  the  Passions,'  "  shrunk  from  the  sounds  himself  had  made."  Ralph,  in  company 
with  Forrester,  made  his  appearance  among  the  squatters  while  thus  situated.  Seeing  them 
armed  as  on  the  previous  day,  he  was  apprehensive  of  some  new  evil ;  and  as  he  approached 
the  several  stray  groups,  made  known  his  apprehensions  to  his  companion  in  strong  language. 
He  was  not  altogether  assured  of  Forrester's  own  compunction,  and  the  appearance  of  those 
around  almost  persuaded  him  to  doubt  his  sincerity.     "  Why  are  these  people  assembled, 

Forrester? is  there  anything  new— is  there  more  to  be  done — more   Hood- letting — more 

crime  and  violence— are  they  still  unsatisfied  ?* 

The  earnestness  of  the  inquirer  was  coupled  with  a  sternness  of  eye  and  warmth  o« 
accent  which  had  in  them  much  that,  under  other  circumstances  and  ut  other  times,  wouid 
have  been  sorely  offensive  to  the  sturdy  woodman,  whose  spirit  anything  iu  tht»  guise  of 
rebuke  would  have  been  calculated  to  vex.  But  he  wns  burdened  with  thoughts  at  the 
moment,  which,  in  a  sufficiently  monitorial  character,  humbled  him  with  a  scourge  that 
lacerated  at  every  stroke. 
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"  God  forbid*  'squire,  that  more  harm  .should  be  done.  There  hat  been  more  dose  already 
than  any  of  us  shall  well  get  rid  of.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  taken  caution  from  yon.  But  I 
wa«  mad,  'squire— .mad  to  the  heart,  and  became  the  .willing  tool  of  men  not  so  mad,  but  more 
evil  than  I !    God  forbid,  sir,  that  there  should  be  more  harm  done." 

"  Then  why  this  assembly  ?  Why  do  the  villagers,  and  these  ragged  and  savage  fellows 
whom  you  have  incorporated  among  you,  why  do  they  lounge  about  idly,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  faces  that  still  seem  bant  on  mischief?" 

"  Because  'squire,  it's  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  We  can't  go  to  work,  for  the  life  of  ue, 
if  we  wished  to  ;  we  all  feel  that  we  have  gone  too. far,  and  those  whose  own  consciences  do  not 
trouble  them,  are  yet  too  much  troubled  by  fear  of  the  consequences  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  take 
qp  handspike  or  hammer  again  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  ° 

The  too  guilty  man  bad  indeed  spoken  bis  own  and  the  condition  of  the  people  among  when 
he  lived.  They  could  now  see  and  feel  the  fruits  of  that  rash  error  which  had  led  them  on ; 
but  their  consciousness  came  too  lato  for  retrieval,  and  they  now  wondered,  with  a  simplicity 
truly  surprising  to  those  who  know  with  what  facility  an  uneducated  and  warm  people  may  be 
led  to  their  own  ruin,  that  this  consciousness  had  not  come  to  them  before.  Ralph,  attended 
by  Forrester,  advanced  among  the  crowd ;  as  be  did  so,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  a 
sullen  conference  took  place,  having  a  reference  to  himself,  between  Munro  and  a  few  other 
of  the  ringleaders.  This  conference  was  brief,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  the  landlord 
turned  to  the  youth,  and  spoke  as  follows  i— "  You  were  a  witness,  Mr  Colleton,  of  this  whole 
transaction ;  and  can  say  whether  the  soldiers  were  not  guilty  of  the  most  unprovoked  assault 
Upon  us  without  reason  or  right." 

"  I  can  say  no  such  thing,  sir,"  was  bis  reply.  "  On  the  contrary,  1  am  compelled  to  say, 
that  a  more  horrible  and  unjustifiable  transaction  I  never  witnessed.  I  must  say  that  they 
were  not  the  aggressors."  ' 

"  How  unjustifiable,  young  sir  ?"  quickly  and  sternly  retorted  the  landlord.  <*  Did  you 
not  behold  us  ridden  down  by  the  soldiery— did  they  not  attack  us  in  our  trenches— in  our 
castle,  as  it  were;  and  have  we  not  a  right  to  defend  our  castle  from  assailants?  They  took 
the  adventure  at  their  peril,  and  suffered  accordingly." 

"  I  know  not  what  your  title  may  be  to  the  grounds  you  have  defended  so  successnilly,  and 
which  you  have  styled  your  castle,  nor  shall  1  stop  to  inquire.  I  do  not  believe  that  your  right 
either  gave  you  possession  or  authorized  your  defence  of  them  in  this  cruel  manner.  The 
matter,  however,  is  between  you  and  your  country.,  My  own  impressions  are  decidedly  against 
you  ;  and  were  I  called  upon  for  an  opinion  as  to  your  mode  of  asserting  your  pretended 
right.  I  should  describe  it  as  brutal  and  barbarous,  and  wholly  without  excuse  or  justification, 
whether  examined  by  divine  or  human  laws." 

"  A  sermon — a  sermon — from  the  young  preacher— come,  boys,  let' s  give  him  Old  Hundred. 
Really,  sir,  you  promise  almost  as  well  as  the  parson  you  heard  yesterday ;  and  will  take  lessons 
from  him,  if  advised  by  me.  But  go  on — come  to  a  finish — mount  upon  the  stump,  where 
vou  can  be  better  seen  and  heard." 

The  cheek  of  the  youth  glowed  with  indignation  at  the  speech  of  the  ruffian,  but  he  replied 
with  a  concentrated  calmness  that  was  full  of  significance.  "  You  mistake  me  greatly,  sir,  if 
you  imagine  I  am  to  be  provoked  into  an  indiscreet  contest  with  you  by  any  taunt  which  you 
can  utter.  I  pride  myself  somewhat  in  the  tact  with  which  I  discover  a  ruffian,  and  having, 
at  an  early  period  of  your  acquaintance,  seen  what  you  were,  I  cannot  regard  you  in  any  other 
than  a  single  point  of  view.  Were  you  not  what  1  know  you  to  be,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  difference  of  force  between  us,  I  should  ere  this  have  driven  my  dirk  into  your  throat." 

"  Why,  that's  something  like,  now— that's  what  I  call  manly.  You  do  seem  to  have  some 
pluck  in  you,  young  sir,  though  you  might  make  more  use  of  it.  I  like  a  fellow  that  can  feel 
when  he's  touched  ;  and  don't  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  you  that  you  think  ill  of  me,  and  tell 
me  so.  But  that's  not  the  thing  now.  We  must  talk  of  other  matters.  You  must  answer 
a  civil  question  or  two  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  oompany.  We  want  to  know,  sir,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  tell  tales  out  of  school — if  we  may  apprehend  any  interference  on  your  part 
between  us  and  the  state.     Will  you  tell  the  authorities  what  you  saw  ?'* 

The  youth  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  turning  contemptuously  upon  his  heel, 
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wai  about  to  leave  the  circle,  around  which  the  assembly,  in  visible  unlety  for  hi*  reply,  was 
now  beginning  to  crowd. 

44  Stay,  young  master,  not  to  fait.  Yon  moat  give  nt  torn*  amwor  before  you  are  off  Let 
us  know  what  we  are  to  expect ;  whether,  if  ceiled  upon  by  any  authority,  you  would  reveal 
what  you  know  of  that  business  ?"  was  the  farther  Inquiry  of  Munre. 

"  I  certainly  should  every  word  of  It  I  should  at  once  say  that  you  were  all  criminal, 
and  describe  you  as  the  chief  actor  and  instigator  in  this  unhappy  sJair." 

The  response  of  Colleton  had  been  unhesitating  and  turaiediate;  and  having  given  It,  ho 
passed  through  the  throng,  and  left  the  crowd,  which,  sullenly  parting;  made  way  for  him  in 
front  Guy  Rivers,  In  an  tmdar»toue,  stuttered  in  the  ear  of  Monro  as  he  left  the  circle— 
M  That,  by  the  Eternal  God,  he  shall  never  do !  Are  yon  satisfied  new  of  the  necessity  of 
silencing  nun?"  Monro  simply  ssade  a  sign  of  silence,  and  took  no  seeming  note  of  bis 
departure;  but  Ins  determination  was  made,  and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  in  that  quarter  to 
the  loog-ccotesapUsed  vengeance  of  his  confederate*  While  tins  matter  was  In  progress 
among  the  villagers,  Counsellor  Pfppia  voted  hhntelf  and  hhi  man  Hob  not  a  little  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  contrive  to  make  some  professional  business 
grow  out  of  it  He  could  not  well  expect  any  of  the  persons  concerned  voluntarily  to  convict 
themselves ;  and  Ins  thoughts  turned  necessarily  upon  our  hero,  as  the  only  one  on  whom  he 
could  rest  his  desire  in  this  particular.  We  have  seen  with  what  indifferent  success  his  own 
adventure  on  the  held  of  action,  and  when  the  danger  was  all  weO  over,  was  attended;  but  ho 
had  heard  and  seen  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  bnt  little  was  wanting,  without  appearing 
in  the  matter  himself,  to  induce  Ralph  to  prosecute  Rivers  for  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  a 
charge  which,  in  his  presence,  he  had  heard  him  make.  He  calculated  m  this  way  to  secure 
himself  in  two  jobs — as  magistrate,  to  institute  the  initial  proceedings  by  which  Rivers  was  to 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  the  expense  of  which  Ralph  was  required  to  pay — and  as  an  attorney 
at  law,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the  village  might  boast,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  defending 
and  clearing  the  criminal.  Such  being  the  result  of  bis  deliberations,  he  dispatched  Hob 
with  a  note  to  Ralph,  requesting  to  see  him  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  upon  business 
of  the  last  importance.  Hob  arrived  at  the  inn  just  at  the  time  when,  in  the  court  in  front, 
Ralph,  in  company  with  the  woodman,  had  joined  the  villagers  there  assembled.  Hob,  who, 
from  long  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  his  master,  had  acquired  something  of  a  like  dis- 
position, felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  what  was  going  on ;  but  knowing  his  situation,  and 
duly  valuing  hit  own  importance  as  the  servant  of  so  great  a  man  as  the  village  lawyer,  he 
conceived  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  due  and  proper  caution.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  presence  would  have  been  unregarded,  had  he  made  his  approaches  freely  and  with 
confidence ;  but  Hob  was  outrageously  ambitious,  and  mystery  was  delightful.  He  went  to 
work  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  what  with  occasionally  taking  the  cover,  now  of  a  bush,  now 
of  a  pine-tree,  and  now  of  a  convenient  hillock,  Hob  had  got  himself  very  comfortably  lodged 
in  the  recess  of  an  old  ditch,  originally  cut  to  carry  off*  a  body  of  water  which  rested  on  what 
was  now  in  part  the  public  malL  Becoming  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  hearing  of  the 
departure  of  Ralph,  to  whom  he  had  been  dispatched,  bis  head  gradually  assumed  a  more 
elevated  position— he  soon  forgot  his  precaution,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  spy,  neither  the 
most  diminutive  nor  graceful,  becoming  rather  too  protuberant,  were  saluted  with  a  smart 
assault  vigorously  kept  up  by  the  assailant,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  hickory  appeared  a  fa- 
miliar matter.  Hob  roared  lustily,  and  was  dragged  from  his  cover.  The  note  was  found 
upon  him,  and  still  further  tended  to  exaggerate  the  hostile  feeling  which  the  party  now  en- 
tertained for  the  youth.  Under  the  terrors  of  the  lash,  Hob  confessed  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  true,  and  roused  into  a  part  forgetfumess  of  their  offence  by  the  Increased  prospect 
of  its  punishment,  which  the  negro  had  unhesitatingly  represented  as  near  at  hand,  they 
proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  lawyer.  R  was  in  vain  that  Pippin  denied  all  the  statements  of 
his  negro— his  note  was  thrust  into  bis  face ;  and  without  scruple  seizing  upon  his  papers, 
they  consigned  to  the  names  deed,  process,  and  document—all  the  fair  and  unfair  proceedings 
alike,  of  the  lawyer,  corrected  carefully  through  a  busy  period  of  thirty  years*  litigation.  They 
would  have  proceeded  in  like  manner  to  the  treatment  of  Ralph,  but  that  Guy  Rivers  himself 
interposed  to  allay  and  otherwise  direct  their  fury.    The  cunning  ruffian  well  knew  that 
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Forrester  would  gttnd  by  the  youth,  and  unwilling  to  incur  any  risk,  where  the  game  in  another 
way  seemed  so  secure,  he  succeeded  in  quieting  the  party  by  claiming  to  himself  the  privilege, 
on  the  part  of  bis  wounded  honour,  of  affair  field  with  one  who  had  so  griovously  assailed  it. 
Taking  the  landlord  aside,  therefore,  they  discussed  various  propositions  for  taking  the  life  of 
one  hateful  to  the  one  person  and  dangerous  to  them  all.  Munro  was  now  not  unwilling 
to  recognise  the  necessity  of  taking  him  off ;  and  without  entering  into  the  feelings  of  Rivers, 
which  were  almost  entirely  personal,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  deed,  the  mode  of  performing 
which  was  somewhat  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  These  will  find  their  due  develop- 
ment as  we  proceed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  speak  further  of  them  now. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ralph  had  returned  to  the  village  mn,  encountering,  at  the  first  step 
upon  entering  the  threshold,  the  person  of  the  very  interesting  girl,  almost  the  only  redeeming 
spirit  of  that  establishment.  She  had  heard  of  the  occurrence,  as  who,  indeed,  bad  not—and 
tsw«rstexprsssionof  her  face  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  Ralph,  though  with  a  smile,  bad  m  it 
something  of  a  rebuke  for  not  having  taken  the  counsel  which  she  had  given  him  on  his  depetu 
tare  from  the  place  of  prayer.  With  a  gentleness  strictly  in  character,  he  conversed  with 
her  for  some  time  on  indifferent  topics,  surprised  at  every  uttered  word  from  her  lips— so 
musical,  so  true  to  the  modest  weaknesses  of  her  own,  yet  so  foil  of  the  wisdom  and  energy 
which  it  the  more  legitimate  characteristic  of  the  other  sex  At  length  she  brought  him  back 
to  the  subject  of  the  recent  strife.—44  You  must  go  from  tins  place,  Mr  Colleton— you  are  not 
safe  in  thai  house— in  this  country.  You  can  travel  now  without  inconvenience  from  your 
late  injuries,  which  do  not  appear  to  affect  you ;  and  the  sooner  you  are  gone  the  better  for 
your  safety.  There  are  those  here'* — and  she  loooked  around  with  a  studious  caution  as  she 
spoke,  while  her  voice  tank  into  a  whisper—*44  who  only  wait  the  hour  and  the  opportunity 
to—"  and  here  her  voice  faltered  as  if  she  felt  the  imagined  prospect — **  to  put  you  to  n 
mercilees  death.  Believe  me,  and  in  your  confident  strength  do  not  despise  my  warnings. 
Nothing  but  prudence  and  flight  can  save  you." 

M  Why,**  said  the  youth,  smiling,  and  taking  her  hand  in  reply, M  why  should  I  fear  to  linger 
in  n  region  where  one  so  much  more  alive  to  its  sternness  than  myself  may  yet  dare  to  abide  ? 
Think  you,  fair  Lucy,  that  I  am  less  hardy— less  fearless  of  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of 
this  region  than  yourself?  You  little  know  how  much  at  this  moment  my  spirit  is  willing  to 
encounter ;"  and  as  be  spoke,  his  lips  wore  a  smile,  there  was  a  stern  sadness,  though  in  his  look, 
and  a  gloomy  contraction  of  his  brow,  which  made  the  expression  one  of  the  fullest  melancholy. 
The  girl  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  full  of  a  deep,  though  unconscious  interest.  She 
seemed  desirous  of  searching  into  that  spirit  which  he  had  described  as  so  reckless.  With* 
drawing  her  hand  suddenly,  however,  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  aware  of  its  position,  she 
replied  hastily—44  Yet,  I  pray  you,  Mr  Colleton,  let  not  any  sorrow  make  you  indifferent  to 
the  warning  I  have  given  you.     There  is  danger— more  danger  here  to  you  than  to  me— 

though  to  me "    The  tears  filled  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  her  head  sunk  down  on 

her  breast  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mental  abandonment. — "  there  is  more  than  death." 

The  youth  again  took  her  hand  warmly.  He  understood  too  well  the  signification  of  her 
speech,  and  the  sad  sacrifice  which  it  referred  to ;  and  an  interest  in  her  fate  was  awakened 
hi  his  bosom,  which  made  hhn  for  a  moment  forget  himself  and  the  gentle  Edith  of  his  own 
dreaan.---"  Command  me  Miss  Munro,  though  I  peril  my  life  in  your  behalf ;  say  that  I  can 
serve  yon  with  anything,  and  trust  me  to  obey." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  without  reply-  Again  be  pressed  his  services,  which 
were  sUO  refused.  A  little  more  firmly,  however,  she  again  urged  his  departure.—**  My 
solicitatioas  have  no  idle  origin.  *  Believe  me,  you  are  in  danger,  and  nave  but  little  time  for 
delay.  I  would  not  thus  hurry  you,  but  that  I  would  not  have  you  perish.  No,  no !  you 
have  been  gentle  and  kind,  as  few  others  have  been,  to  the  poor  orphan.  And  though  I 
would  still  see  and  hear  you,  I  would  not  that  you  should  suffer.  I  should  rather  suffer 
myself 

Much  of  this  was  evidently  uttered  with  the  most  childish  unconsciousness.  Her  mind 
was  obviously  deeply  excited  with  her  fears ;  and  when  the  youth  assured  her,  in  answer  to 
her  inquiries,  that  he  should  proceed  in  the  morning  on  his  journey,  she  interrupted  hhn  quickly 
— .«  To- day— to-day— now— do  not  delay,  I  pray  you.  You  know  not  the  perils  which  night 
may  bring  forth.** 

When  MMured  tbft  he  biaueU  could  perceif  e  no  etnie  ot  n«t&,  «&&  n\«&»  ^^  %.«»*« 
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sufficiently  lofty,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  a  feeling  of  pride  alone,  if  there  were  no  other 
cause,  would  prevent  a  procedure  savouring1  so  much  of  flight,  she  shook  her  bead  mournfully 
though  saying  nothing.  In  reply  to  his  offer  of  service,  she  returned  Mm  her  thanks,  bat 
assuring  him  that  he  could  do  her  none,  she  retired  from  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    V. 

M  Lore'*  prayer  in  urged  in  rain,  when  narrow  aonlf 
Judge  off  it*  want*  and  toBftfnga.    Wealth  is  ateia. 
And  the  idolatrona  love  of  gold  will  bids 
No  homage  bat  its  own.*' 


♦♦ 


During  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  narrated  in  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter,  Forrester 
had  absented  himself,  as  much  probably  with  a  delicate  senso  of  courtesy,  which  anticipated 
some  further  results  than  came  from  it,  as  with  the  view  to  the  consummation,  of  some  private 
matters  of  his  own,  He  now  returned,  and  signifying  his  readiness  to  Ralph,  they  mounted  their 
horses*  and  proceeded  on  a  proposed  ride  out  of  the  village,  in  which  Forrester  had  piomised 
to  show  the  youth  a  pleasanter  region  and  neighbourhood.  This  ride,  however,  was  rather 
of  a  gloomy  tendency,  as  its  influences  were  lost  in  the  utterance  and  free  exhibition  to  Ralph 
of  the  mental  sufferings  of  his  companion.  Naturally  of  a  good  spirit  and  temper,  his  heart, 
tliough  strong  of  endurance  and  fearless  of  trial,  had  not  yet  been  greatly  hardened  by  the 
world's  circumstance.  The  cool  droppings  of  the  bitter  waters,  however  they  might  have 
worn  into,  had  not  altogether  petrified  it ;  and  his  feelings,  coupled  with  and  at  aU  timet 
acted  upon  by  a  southern  fancy,  did  not  fail  to  depict  to  his  own  sense,  and  in  the  most  lively 
colours,  tho  offence  of  which  be  had  been  guilty.  .  It  was  with  a  reproachfully  and  trouble* 
some  unconsciousness,  therefore,  that  he  now  addressed  his  more  youthful  companion  on  the 
subject  so  fearfully  presented  to  his  thought.  He  had  already,  in  their  brief  acquaintance, 
found  in  Ralph  a  firm  and  friendly  adviser,  and  acknowledging  in  his  person  all  the  understood 
superiorities  of  polished  manners  and  correct  education,  he  did  not  scruple  to  come  to  him 
for  advice  in  his  present  difficulties.  Ralph,  fully  comprehending  his  distress,  and  conscious 
how  little  of  his  fault  had  been  premeditated,— estimating,  too,  the  many  good  qualities 
apparent  in  his  character,  did  not  withhold  his  counsel, 

"  I  can  say  little  to  you  now,  Forrester,  in  the  way  of  advice,  so  long  as  you  continue  to 
herd  with  the  men  who  have  already  led  you  into  so  much  mischief!  You  appear  to  me,  and 
must  appear  to  all  men,  while  coupled  with  such  associations,  as  voluntarily  ohoosing  your 
ground,  and  taking  all  the  consequences  of  its  position.  As  there  would  seem  no  necessity  for 
your  dwelling  longer  among  them,  you  certainly  do  moke  your  choice  in  thus  continuing  their 
associate." 

44  Not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice,  now,  'squire,  as  you  imagine.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  choice 
at  first,  but  then  I  did  not  honour  the  people  I  had  to  deal  with ;  and  when  I  did,  you  see,  the 
circumstances  were  altered." 

"  How,  and  by  what  means  ?" 

11  Why.  then,  'squire,  you  must  know,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  keep  the  thing  from  you,  I 
took  a  liking,  a  short  time  after  I  came  here,  to  a  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our 
diggers,  and  she  tome,  at  least  so  she  snys.  and  I  must  confess  I'm  not  unwilling  to  believe  her* 
though  it  is  difficult  to  say — these  women  you  know—"  and  as  he  left  the  unfinished  sentence* 
he  glanced  significantly  to  the  youth's  face  with  an  expression  which  the  latter  thus  interpreted 
— "  Are  not,  you  would  say,  at  all  times  to  be  relied  on." 

"  Why,  no,  'squire,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that ;  that  might  be  something  too  much  of  a 
speech.  I  did  mean  to  say,  from  what  we  see  daily,  that  it  isn't  always  they  know  their  own 
minds." 

"  There  is  some  truth,  Forrester,  in  the  distinction,  and  I  have  thought  so  before.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  gentler  sex  is  far  less  given  to  deceit  than  our  own  ;  but  their  opinions  and 
feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  with  infinitely  more  frequency  and  facility,  and  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  passing  and  occasional  influences.  Their  very  susceptibility  to  the  moat 
light  and  casual  impressions,  is,  of  itself,  calculated  to  render  vacillating  their  estimate  of  things 
and  characters.  They  ore  creatures  of  such  delicate  construction,  and  their  affections  are  of 
sueb  Me  character,  that,  like  atf  floe  machinery,  they  are  perpetually  operated  on  by  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  the  winds,  the  daw,  And  the  sunshine.  The  frost  blights  and  the  sun  blisters ;  and  a 
kind  or  stern  accent  elevates  or  depresses,  where,  with  us,  they  might  pass  unheeded  or  unheard. 
We  are  more  cunning,  more  shy  and  cautious  j  and  seldom,  after  a  certain  age,  let  our 
aflections  out  of  our  own  custody.  We  learn  very  soon  in  life,  indeed,  we  are  compelled  to 
learn,  in  our  own  defence,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  go  into  the  world  as  if  we  were  going  into 
battle.  We  send  out  spies,  keep  sentinels  on  duty,  man  our  defences,  carry  arms  in  our  bosoms, 
which  we  cover  with  a  buckler,  though  with  the  policy  of  a  court,  we  conceal  that  in  turn  with 
a  silken  and  embroidered  vestment.  We  watch  every  erring  thought,  we  learn  to  be  equivocal 
of  speech ;  and  our  very  hearts,  as  the  Indians  phrase  it.  are  taught  to  speak  their  desires  with 
a- double  tongue.  We  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  enemies  and  attack ;  we  dread  pit- 
falls and  circumventions,  and  we  feel  that  every  face  which  we  encounter  is  a  smiling  deceit— 
every  honeyed  word  a  blandishment  meant  to  betray  us.  These  are  lessons  which  society,  as 
at  present  constituted,  teaches  of  itselt  With  women  the  case  is  essentially  different.  They 
have  few  of  these  influences  .to  pervert  and  mislead.  They  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  market- 
place, they  are  not  candidates  for  place  or  power,  they  have  not  the  ambition  which  is  always 
struggling  for  state  and  for  self;  but  with  a  wisdom  in  this,  that  might  avail  us  wonderfully  in 
all  other  respects,  they  are  kept  apart,  as  things  for  love  and  worship,  domestic  divinities,  whose 
true  altar-place  is  the  fireside ;  whose  true  sway  is  over  fond  hearts,  generous  sensibilities,  and 
immaculate  honour.  Where  should  they  learn  to  contend  with  guile,  to  acquire  cunning  and 
circumspection,  to  guard  the  heart,  to  keep  sweet  affections  locked  up  coldly,  like  mountain 
waters  ?  Shall  we  wonder  that  they  sometimes  deceive  themselves  rather  than  their  neighbours, 
that  they  sometimes  misapprehend  their  own  feelings,  and  mistake  for  love  some  less  absorbing 
intruder,  who  but  lights  upon  the  heart  for  a  single  instant,  as  a  bird  upon  bis  spray,  to  rest 
or  to  plume  bis  pinions,  and  be  off  with  the  very  next  zephyr  ?  But  all  this  is  wide  of  the 
mark,  Forrester,  and  keeps  you  from  your  story." 

44  My  story  isn't  much,  Master  Colleton,  and  is  easily  told.  I  love  Kate,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
I  believe  Kate  loves  me ;  and  though  it  be  scarcely  a  sign  of  manliness  to  confess  so  much,  yet 
I  must  say  to  you,  'squire,  that  1  love  her  ao  very  much,  that  I  cannot  do  without  her." 

"  I  honour  your  avowal,  Forrester,  and  see  nothing  unmanly  or  unbecoming  in  the  sentiment 
you  profess.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  feeling,  in  my  mind,  more  truly  than  any  other,  indicates 
the  presence  and  possession  of  those  very  qualities  out  of  which  true  manhood  is  made.  The 
creature  who  prides  himself  chiefly  upon  his  insensibilities,  has  no  more  claim  to  be  considered 
a  human  being  than  the  trees  that  gather  around  us,  or  the  rocks  over  which  we  travel." 

«  Well,  'squire,  I  believe  you  are  right,  and  I  am  glad  that  such  is  your  opinion,  for  now  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  more  freely  upon  this  subject.  Indeed,  you  talk  about  the  thing 
so  knowingly,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised,  'squire,  to  find  out  that  you  too  had  something 
of  the  same  sort  troubling  your  heart,  though  here  you  be  travelling  far  from  home  and  among 
strangers." 

The  remark  of  Forrester  was  put  knowingly,  and  with  an  air  of  arch  inquiry.  A  slight 
shadow  passed  over  and  clouded  the  face  of  the  youth,  and  for  a  moment  his  brow  was 
wrinkled  into  sternness ;  but  hastily  suppressing  the  awakened  emotion,  whatever  its  origin 
might  have  been,  he  simply  replied  in  on  indirect  rebuke,  which  his  companion  very  readily 
comprehended—"  You  were  speaking  of  your  own  heart,  I  believe,  Forrester,  and  not  of  mine. 
If  you  please,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  one  territory,  particularly  as  it  promises  to  find 
us  sufficient  employment  of  itself  without  rendering  it  necessary  that  we  should  cross  over 
to  any  other." 

"  Its  a  true  word,  'squire ;  the  business  of  the  one  territory  is  sufficient  for  me,  at  this 
time,  and  more  than  I  shall  well  get  through  with ;  but  though  I  know  this,  somehow  or  other 
I  want  to  forget  it  all,  if  possible ;  and  sometimes  I  close  my  eyes  in  the  hope  to  shut  out 
ugly  thoughts." 

"  The  feeling  is  melancholy  enough,  but  it  is  just  the  one  which  should  test  your  man- 
hood. It  is  not  for  one  who  has  been  all  his  life  buffeting  with  the  world  and  ill-fortune,  to 
despond  at  every  mischance  or  misdeed.  Proceed  with  your  narrative ;  and,  in  providing  for 
the  future,  you  will  be  able  to  forget  not  a  little  of  the  past.'' 

"  You  ore  right,  'squire,  I  will  be  a  man,  and  stand  my  chance,  whether  good  or  ill,  like  a 
man,  as  1  have  always  been.     Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Kate  is  ueVtiuvt  \h&yqA  to*  TOutiKrai* 
vmHk»*m)ydiaeultyig  with  her  father.    He  is  now.  nusjhty  fou&  cA  fat  uttAfc^  uA  tw**^ 
WJavwjswfs^iutf /tarea  \N,Nat<&»* 
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yon  see,  which  keeps  me  here,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these  men,  whom  I  like  and  love 
just  as  little  perhaps  as  yourself;  and  it  was  became  the  sotdters  came  upon  us  just  at  I  was 
beginning  to  lay  up  a  little  from  my  earnings,  that  made  me  desperate.  I  dreaded  to  loan 
what  I  had  so  long  been  working  for,  and  whenever  the  thought  of  Kate  came  through 
my  brain,  I  grew  rash  and  ready  for  any  mschief ;  and  this  it  just  the  way  in  which  I  ran 
headlong  into  this  difficulty  • 

M  It  is  melancholy,  Forrester,  to  think,  that  with  such  a  feeling  as  that  you  profess  for 
this  young  woman,  you  should  be  so  little  regardful  of  her  peace  or  your  own— that  you 
should  plunge  so  madly  into  strife  and  crime,  and  proceed  to  the  commission  of  acta  whiob 
not  only  embitter  your  life,  but  must  defeat  the  very  hopes  and  eipeetationi  for  which  you  live.** 

"  It's  the  nature  of  the  beast,"  replied  the  woodman,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head,  in  a  phrase  which  has  become  a  proverb  of  familiar  use  in  the  south.  "  It's  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  •squire—I  never  teem  to  think  about  a  thing  until  it's  all  over,  and  too 
late  to  mend  it.  It's  a  sad  misfortune  to  have  such  a  temper,  and  yesterday's  work  tells  me 
to  much  more  forcibly  than  I  can  ever  tell  myself.  But  what  am  I  to  do,  'squire  ?  that's 
what  I  want  to  know.  Can  you  say  nothing  to  me  which  will  put  me  in  better  humour  with 
myself— can  you  give  me  no  advice,  no  consolation  ?  Say  anything— anything  which  will 
make  me  think  less  about  this  matter." 

The  conscience  of  the  unhappy  criminal  was  indeed  busy,  and  he  spoke  in  tones  of  deep 
though  suppressed  emotion  and  energy.  The  youth  did  not  pretend  to  console— he  well 
knew  that  the  mental  nature  would  have  its  course,  and  to  withstand  or  arrest  it  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  further  provoking  its  morbidity.  He  replied  calmly,  but  feelingly— 
•*  Your  situation  is  unhappy,  Forrester,  and  calls  for  serious  reflection.  It  is  not  for  mo  to 
offer  much,  if  any  advice,  to  one  so  much  more  experienced  than  myself.  Yet  my  thoughts 
are  at  your  service  for  what  they  are  worth.  You  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  remain  in  the 
country  after  this ;  yet,  in  flying  from  that  justice  to  which  you  will  have  made  no  atone- 
ment, you  will  not, necessarily  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a  crime,  which,  I  feel  satisfied 
will,  for  a  long  season,  rest  heavily  upon  a  spirit  such  as  yours.  Your  confederates  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  you  in  this  particular.  The  fear  of  human  penalties  it  with  them 
the  only  fear.  Your  severest  judge  will  be  your  own  heart,  and  from  that  you  may  not  fly. 
With  regard  to  your  affections  I  can  say  little.  I  know  not  what  may  he  your  resources, 
your  means  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  those  enterprises  which,  in  another  region,  you  might 
pursue.  In  the  west  you  would  be  secure  from  punishment — the  wants  of  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  few,  and  of  easy  attainment— why  not  marry  the  young  woman,  and  let  her  fly  with 
you  to  happiness  and  safety  V* 

M  And  wouldn't  I  do  so,  'squire  ?— I  would  be  a  happy  fellow  if  I  could.  But  her  father 
will  never  consent  He  had  no  hand  in  yesterday's  business,  and  I  wonder  at  that  too,  for 
he's  mighty  apt  at  all  such  scrapes,  and  he  will  not  therefore  be  so  very  ready  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  my  flight— certainly  not  of  hers,  she  being  hit  only  child ;  and  though  a  tough 
old  sort  of  chap,  he's  main  fond  of  her." 

"  See  him  about  it  at  once,  then,  and  if  he  does  not  consent,  the  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
delay  and  further  protraction  of  your  union.  It  would  be  very  easy,  when  you  are  once 
well-settled,  to  claim  her  at  your  wife." 

"  That's  all  very  true  and  very  reasonable,  'squire— but  it's  rather  hard,  this  waiting.  Here, 
for  five  years,  have  I  been  playing  this  sort  of  game,  and  it  goes  greatly  against  the  grain  ts> 
have  to  begin  anew  and  in  a  new  place.  But  here's  where  the  old  buck  lives.  It's  quite  a 
snug  farm,  as  you  may  tee.  He's  pretty  well  off,  and  by  one  little  end  or  the  other,  eon* 
trivet  to  make  It  look  smarter  and  smarter  every  year— but  then  he's  just  at  close  at  a 
corkscrew,  and  quite  mean  m  his  ways.  And— there's  Kate,  'squire,  looking  from  the 
window.  Now,  ant  the  a  sweet  creature  ?  Come,  light— you  shall  see  her  close.  Make 
yourself  quite  at  home,  as  I  do.  I  make  free,  for  you  tee  the  old  people  have  all  aiong 
looked  upon  me  at  a  son,  seeing  that  I  am  to  be  one  at  some  time  or  other." 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  at  smiling  a  cottage  and  settlement  at  a  lover  of 

romance  might  well  desire  to  look  upon.    Everything  had  a  cheery,  sunshiny  aspect,  looking 

life,  comfort,  and  the  *  all  in  all  content**— and  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  kindled  anew  In  his 

bOMom  by  tbo  prospect,  Ralph  complied  readily  with  the  frank  and  somewhat  informal  invi- 

tat f on  iff  Mb  compitbho,  and  was  toon  made  perfectly  at  home  by  the  freedom  and  ease 

"AAA  characterized  the  nwnnerc  of  the  .young  gM  who  descended  to  meta  tw*m.    K  tXefo 
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suffusion  of  the  cheek  and  a  downcast  eye,  upon  the  entrance  of  her  lover,  indicated^ 
gratified  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  maiden  which  did  not  look  amis*.  She  was  seem- 
ingly a  gentle,  playful  creature,  extremely  young,  apparently  without  a  thought  of  guile,  and 
altogether  untouched  with  a  solitary  presentiment  of  the  unhappy  fortunes  in  store  for  her. 
Her  mother  having  now  made  her  appearance,  soon  employed  the  youth  in  occasional  discourse, 
which  furnished  sufficient  opportunity  to  the  betrothed  to  pursue  their  own  conversation  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  same  room,  in  that  under-tone  which,  where  lovers  are  concerned,  is 
of  all  others  the  most  delightful  and  emphatic.  True  love  is  always  timid ;  he  too,  as  well 
as  fear,  Is  apt  to  shrink  back  at  the  "  sound  himself  has  made."  His  words  are  few  and  the 
tones  feeble.  He  throws  his  thoughts  into  his  eyes,  and  they  speak  enough  for  all  his 
purposes.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  was  dumb  from  other  influences,  and  the 
hesitating  voice,  the  guilty  look,  the  unquiet  manner,  sufficiently  spoke  on  the  part  of  her 
lover  what  his  own  tongue  refused  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  maiden.  He  strove,  but  vainly, 
to  relate  the  melancholy  event  to  which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded  His  words 
were  broken  and  confused,  but  she  gathered  enough,  in  part,  to  comprehend  the  affair, 
though  still  ignorant  of  the  precise  actors  and  sufferers.  The  heart  of  Katharine  was  one 
of  deep-seated  tenderness,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  shock  which  the  intel- 
ligence gave  her.  She  did  not  hear  him  through  without  ejaculations  of  horror,  sufficiently 
fervent  and  loud  to  provoke  the  glance  of  her  mother,  who  did  not,  however,  though  turning 
her  looks  inquiringly  and  frequently  upon  the  two,  venture  upon  any  inquiry,  or  offer  any 
remark.  The  girl  heard  her  lover  patiently,  but  when  he  narrated  the  catastrophe,  and 
told  of  the  murder  of  the  guard,  she  no  longer  struggled  to  restrain  the  feeling,  now  too 
strong  for  suppression.  Her  words  broke  through  her  lips  quickly,  as  she  exclaimed — "  But 
you,  Maik — you  had  no  part  in  this  matter — you  lent  no  aid—you  gave  no  hand.  You 
interfered,  I  am  sure  you  did,  to  prevent  the  murder  of  the  innocent  men.  Speak  out. 
Mark,  and  tell  me  tbe  truth,  and  relieve  me  from  these  horrible  apprehensions." 

As  she  spoke  her  small  band  rested  upon  his  wrist  with  a  passionate  energy,  in  full  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  her  language.  The  head  of  the  unhappy  man  sunk  upon  his  breast-— his 
eye*,  dewily  suffused,  were  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  he  spoke  nothing,  or  inarticulately,  in  reply. 

**  What  means  this  silence — what  am  I  to  believe — what  am  I  to  think,  Mark  Forrester  ? 
You  cannot  have  given  aid  to  those  bod  men,  whom  you  yourself  despise.  You  have  not  so  far 
forgotten  yourself  and  me,  as  to  go  on  with  that  wicked  man,  Rivers,  following  his  direction 
to  take  away  life — to  spill  blood  as  if  it  were  water.  You  have  not  done  (his,  Mark.  Tell 
me  at  once  that  I  am  foolish  to  fear  it  for  an  instant— that  it  is  not  to.  Will  you  not  speak 
to  me,  Mark  ?     Can  you  not— will  you  not  answer  ?" 

Hie  unhappy  man  shook  his  bead,  in  a  perplexed  and  irritated  manner,  indicating  his 
inability  to  reply — but  concluding  with  pointing  his  finger  impatiently  to  Ralph,  who  itood  up, 
a  surprised  end  anxious  spectator  of  the  scene.  The  maiden  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
intimation,  and  with  an  energy  and  boldness  that  would  not  well  describe  the  accustomed 
habit  of  the  young  giri,  with  a  hurried  but  firm  step,  she  crossed  the  apartment  to  where  stood 
the  youth.  Her  eye  was  quick  and  searching— her  words  broken,  but  with  an  impetuous 
flow,  Indicating  the  anxiety  and  excitement,  which,  while  it  accounted  for,  sufficiently  excused 
the  abruptness  of  her  address,  she  spoke — "  Do,  sir— say  for  this  man  that  he  had  no  hand  in 

the  matter— that  he  is  free  from  the  stain  of  blood.     Speak  for  him,  sir,  I  pray  you toll  me 

tint  which  he  will  not  tell  himself. *  The  old  lady  now  sought  to  interpose,  and  to  apologise 
for  her  daughter.—*4  Why,  Kate,  Katharine— forgive  her,  sir— Kate— Katharine,  my  dear— 
vow  forget     Yon  ask  questions  of  the  stranger  without  any  consideration." 

But  the  spoke  to  unconscious  auditors,  and  Forrester,  though  still  almost  speechless,  now 
-M  Let  her  ask,  mother — let  her  ask — iet  her  know  it  alL     He  can  say  what  I 
He  can  tell  all.    Speak  out,  'squire— speck  ou*— don't  fear  for  me.     It  must  come, 
and  who  can  better  tell  of  it  than  you  who  know  it  alL" 

Thus  urged,  Ralph,  in  few  words,  related  the  occurrence.  Though  carefully  avoiding  the 
wse  of  epithet  or  phrase  which  might  colour  with  an  increased  odium  the  connexion  and 
conduct  of  Forrester  with  the  affair,  the  offence  admitted  of  so  little  apology  or  extenuation, 
that  the  deHeaey  with  which  the  details  were  narrated  availed  hut  little  in  Its  mitigation  i 
and  an  Involuntary  cry  burst  from  mother  and  daughter  aUke,  to  w\&&  *&*\tf&aw  vJpvc&'m*&. 
"•me  fnm  the  lips  of  Forrester  furnished  a  fitting  echo.  u  Xnfi,  Vn\i>\*  t&\x*Otab*--wa&. 
I  believe  *1I  this  r*  was  the  inquiry  of  tbe  yowftg  girt  after  tXtfrt  VoVrniI 
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There  was  a  desperate  precipitance  in  the  reply  of  Forrester  — . "  True— Katharine—true, 
every  word  of  it  is  true.  Do  you  not  see  it  written  in  my  face  t  Am  I  not  choked— do  not 
my  knees  tremble— and  my  hands— look  for  yourself— are  they  not  covered  with  blood  ?" 

The  youth  interposed*  and  for  a  moment  doubted  the  sanity  of  his  companion.  He  had 
spoken  in  figure— a  mode  of  speech,  which,  it  is  a  mistake  in  rhetoricians  to  inscribe  only  to  an 
artificial  origin,  during  a  state  of  mental  quiet.  Deep  passion  and  strong  excitements,  we  are 
bold  to  say,  employ  metaphor  largely ;  and,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  criminal  records  of  any 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  common  narrations  from  persons  deeply  wrought 
upon  hy  strong  circumstances  are  abundantly  stored  with  the  evidence  of  what  we 
assert 

"  And  how  came  it,  Mark  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  the  maiden — "  and  why  did  you  this  thing  V9 
"  Ay,  you  may  well  ask,  and  wonder.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  was  a  fool— I  was  mad  !  I 
knew  not  what  I  did.  From  one  thing  I  went  on  to  another,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done  until  all  was  done.  Some  devil  was  at  my  elbow— some  devil  at  my  heart. 
I  feel  it  there  still— I  am  not  yet  free — I  could  do  more— I  could  go  yet  farther.  I  could 
finish  the  damned  work  by  another  crime ;  and  no  crime  either— since  I  should  be  myself  the 
only  victim,  and  well  deserving  a  worse  punishment." 

The  offender  was  deeply  excited,  and  felt  poignantly,  For  some  time  it  tasked  all  the 
powers  of  Ralph's  mind,  and  the  seductive  blandishments  of  the  maiden  herself,  to  allay  the 
fever  of  his  spirit ;  when  at  length  he  was  something  restored,  the  dialogue  was  renewed  by  an 
nquiry  of  the  old  lady  as  to  the  future  destination  of  her  anticipated  son-in-law,  for  whom 
indeed  she  entertained  a  genuine  affection.  "  And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this,  Mark? 
What  is  it  you  propose  to  do  ?— where  will  you  fly  ?"  K 

"  To  the  nation,  mother — where  else?  I  must  fly  somewhere— give  myself  up  to  justice, 

or "  and  he  paused  in  the  sentence  so  un promisingly  begun,  while  his  eyes  rolled  with 

unaccustomed  terrors,  and  his  voice  grew  thick  in  his  throat. 

"  Or,  what— what  mean  you  by  that  word,  that  look,  Mark?  I  do  not  understand  you— 
why  speak  you  in  this  way,  and  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  passionately  interrupting  him 
in  a  speech,  which,  though  strictly  the  creature  of  his  morbid  spirit  and  present  excitement,  was 

perhaps  unnecessarily  and  something  too  wantonly  indulged  in. "  Forgive  me,  Katharine 

—dear  Katharine — but  you  little  know  the  madness  and  the  miser}'  at  my  heart." 

"  And  have  you  no  thought  of  mine,  Mark  ?  this  deed  of  yours  has  brought  misery,  if  not 
madness  to  it  too — and  speech  like  this  might  well  be  spared  us  now  \* 

"  It  is  this  very  thought,  Kate,  which  now  increases  my  anguish ;  it  is  the  thought  that  I 
have  made  you  miserable,  when  I  should  have  striven  only  to  make  you  happy.    The  thougbt,- 
too,  that  I  must  leave  you— to  see  you  perhaps  never  again — these  unman— these  madden 
me,  Katharine  ;  and  I  feel  desperate,  like  the  man  striving  with  his  brother  upon  the  plank 
in  the  broad  ocean."*— "And  why  part,  Mark  ?—  1  see  not  this  necessity !" 

"  Would  you  have  me  stay  and  perish  ?— would  you  behold  me,  dragged  perhaps  from 
your  own  arms  before  the  stern  judge,  and  to  a  dreadful  death  ?  It  will  be  so  if  I  stay 
much  longer.  The  state  will  not  suffer  this  thing  to  pass  over.  The  crime  is  too  large— 
too  fearful.  Besides  this,  the  Pony  Club  have  lately  committed  several  desperate  offences, 
which  have  already  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  This  very  guard  had  been  ordered 
to  disperse  them ;  and  this  affair  will  bring  down  a  sufficient  force  to  overrun  all  our  settle- 
ments,  end  they  may  even  penetrate  the  nation  itself,  where  we  might  otherwise  find  shelter. 
There  will  be  no  safety  for  me.1' 

The  despondence  of  the  woodman  increased  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  young  girl,  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  all  spectators,  in  the  confiding  innocence  of  her  heart,  exclaimed,  while  her  head  sunk 
upon  his  shoulder,  "  And  why,  Mark,  may  we  not  all  fly  together?  There  will  be  no  reason 
now  to  remain  here,  since  the  miners  are  all  to  be  dispersed." 

"  Well  said,  Kate— well  said—"  responded  a  voice  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  at  the 
sound  of  which,  the  person  addressed  started  with  a  visible  trepidation,  which  destroyed  all 
her  previous  energy  of  manner.  "  It  is  well  thought  on,  Kate — there  will,  sure  enough,  be 
very  little  reason  for  any  of  us  to  remain,  since  this  ugly  business ;  and  the  only  question  is  as 
to  what  quarter  we  shall  go.  There  is,  however,  just  as  little  reason  for  our  flight  in  com* 
pany  wfth  Mark  Forrester." 

It  was  the  father  of  the  maiden  who  spoke — one  who  was  the  arbiter  of  her  destinies,  and 
'  much  the  dictator  in  his  homebold  and  over  his  family,  that  tram  \u»  tatiaton.  *&&w\taot&3 
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there  wtt  suffered  no  appeal.  Without  pausing  for  a  reply,  be  proceeded :  "  Our  course, 
Hark,  must  now  lie  separate.  You  will  take  your  route  and  I  mine—we  cannot  take  them 
together.  As  for  my  daughter,  she  cannot  take  up  with  you,  seeing  your  present  condition. 
Your  affairs  are  not  as  they  were  when  I  consented  to  your  engagement ;  therefore,  the  least 
•aid  and  thought  about  past  matters  the  better. M 

44  But—*  was  the  beginning  of  a. reply  from  the  sad  and  discarded  lover,  in  which  he  was 
not  suffered  to  proceed.  The  old  man  was  firm,  and  settled  further  controversy  in  short 
order. 

"  No  talk,  Mark— seeing  that  it's  no  use,  and  there's  no  occasion  for  it.  It  must  be  as  I 
My.  I  cannot  permit  of  Kate's  connexion  with  a  man  in  your  situation,  who  the  very  next 
moment  may  be  brought  to  the  halter,  and  bring  shame  upon  her.  Take  your  parting,  and 
try  to  forget  old  times,  my  good  fellow.  I  think  well  of  and  am  sorry  for  you,  Mark,  but  I 
can  do  nothing.     The  girl  is  my  only  child,  and  I  must  keep  her  from  harm  if  I  can." 

Mark  battled  the  point  with  considerable  warmth  and  vigour,  and  the  scene  was  something 
further  protracted,  but  need  not  here  be  prolonged;  The  rather  was  obdurate,  and  too  much 
dreaded  by  the  members  of  his  family  to  admit  of  much  prayer  or  pleading  on  their  part. 
Apart  from  this,  his  reason,  though  a  stern,  was  a  wise  and  a  strong  one.  The  intercession 
of  Colleton  warmly  made,  proved  equally  unavailing;  and  after  a  brief  but  painful  parting 
with  the  maiden,  Forrester  remounted  bis  horse,  and,  in  company  with  the  youth,  departed  for 
the  village,  distant  some  few  miles.  But  the  adieus  of  the  lovers,  in  this  instance,  were  not 
destined  to  be  the  last.  In  the  narrow  passage  in  which,  removed  from  all  sight  or  scrutiny, 
the  hung  droopingly  like  a  storm-beaten  flower  upon  his  bosom,  he  solicited  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, a  private  and  a  parting  interview. 

"  To-night  then,  at  the  old  sycamore,  as  the  moon  rises,"— he  whispered  in  her  ear,  as  sadly 
and  silently  she  withdrew  from  his  embrace. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

I  tared  thee  in  so  strained  a  parity, 
That  the  bleat  gods,  at  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  seal  than  the  devotion  wuich 
Cold  lips  blow  totbeir  deities,  take  tbee  from  me. 

Taoitva  i«o  Cbbuida. 

With  Ralph,  the  unhappy  woodman,  thus  even  denied  to  hope,  returned,  more  miserable 
than  before,  to  the  village  of  Chestatee.  The  crowd  there  had  been  largely  diminished.  The 
more  obnoxious  among  the  offenders,  those  who,  having  taken  the  most  prominent  parts,  ap- 
prehended recognition — had  taken  themselves  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Even  Munro 
and  Rivers,  with  all  their  hardihood,  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  those  still  lingering  in 
the  village  were  such  as  under  no  circumstances  might  well  provoke  suspicion  of  "  subtle  deed 
and  counter  enterprise.*  They  were  the  fat  men,  the  beef  of  society — loving  long  speeches 
and  goodly  cheer.  The  two  friends,  for  so  we  may  call  them,  were  left  almost  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  public,  and  without  observation  discussed  their  several  plans  of  departure. 
Forrester  had  determined  to  commence  his  journey  that  very  night ;  while  Ralph,  with  what 
might  teem  headstrong  rashness,  chose  the  ensuing  day  for  a  like  purpose.  But  th*  youth  was 
not  without  his  renins  for  this  determination.  He  knew  perfect1}"  well  that  he  was  in  peril,  but 
felt  also  that  this  peril  would  be  met  with  much  more  difficulty  by  night  than  by  day.  Deem- 
ing himself  secure,  comparatively  speaking,  while  actually  in  the  village,  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  safer  to  remain  there  another  night  than  by  setting  off  at  midday,  encounter  the  un- 
avoidable risk  of  either  pursuing  his  course  through  the  night  in  that  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood, where  every  step  which  he  took  might,  be  watched,  or  be  compelled  to  stop  at  some 
more  isolated  position,  in  which  there  mast  be  fur  less  safety.  He  concluded,  therefore,  to  set 
Off  at  early  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  calculated,  with  the  advantage  of  daylight 
all  the  way,  through  brisk  riding,  to  put  himself  by  evening  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 
That  he  was  not  altogether  permitted  to' pursue  this  course,  was  certainly  not  through  any 
IMglect  of  preparatory  arrangement. 

The  public  table  at  the  inn  on  that  day  was  thinly  attended ;  and  the  repast  was>^*x- 
taken  by  all  parties  in  comparative  silence.     A  few  words  wmao&Ttttt*A\^  C^^Vck^WVs^ 
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Monro,  but  they  were  answered,  not  coldly,  but  sparingly,  and  her  replies  were  entirely  want- 
ing in  their  usual  spirit  Still  her  looks  signified  for  him  the  deepest  interest,  and  a  significant 
motion  of  the  finger,  which  might  have  been  held  to  convey  a  warning,  was  all  that  he  noted 
of  that  earnest  manner  which  had  pleased  him  in  her  habit  heretofore.  The  day  was  got 
through  with  difficulty  by  all  parties;  and  as  evening  approached,  Forrester,  having  effected 
all  his  arrangements  without  provoking  observation,  in  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  the  youth's 
chamber,  bade  him  farewell,  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  against  all  voluntary  risk,  and 
reminding  him  of  the  necessity,  while  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  keeping  np  a  good  look  oat. 
Their  courses  lay  not  so  for  asunder,  but  that  they  might,  for  a  time,  have  proceeded  together 
and  with  more  mutual  advantage ;  bnt  the  suggestions  and  solicitations  of  Forrester  on-  this 
subject  were  alike  disregarded  by  Ralph,  with  what  reason  we  may  not  positively  say,  but  it 
is  possible  that  it  arose  from  a  prudential  reference  to  the  foot,  that  the  association  of  one 
flying  from  justice  was  not  exactly  such  as  the  innocent  should  desire.  And  this  was  reason 
enough.  They  separated,  and  the  youth  proceeded  to  the  preparations  for  his  own  contem- 
plated departure.  His  pistols  were  prepared  and  in  readiness,  with  his  dirk  on  the  small 
tabic  by  the  side  of  his  bed ;  his  portmanteau  lay  alike  contiguous ;  and  before  seeking  his 
couch,  which  he  did  at  an  early  hour,  he  himself  bad  seen  that  his  good  steed  had  been  well 
provided  with  corn  and  fodder.  The  sable  groom  too,  whose  attentions  to  the  noble  animal 
from  the  first,  stimulated  by  an  occasional  bit  of  silver,  had  been  unremitted,  was  now  further 
rewarded,  and  promised  faithfully  to  be  in  readiness  at  any  hour  in  his  equipment.  Thus, 
all  things  arranged,  Ralph  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  without  removing  his  dress,  wrap- 
ping his  cloak  around  him,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  couch  and  addressed  himself  to  those 
slumbers  which  were  destined  to  be  of  no  very  long  continuance. 

Forrester,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  proceeded  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover  to  the 
designated  place  of  try%U  under  the  giant  sycamore,  the  sheltering  limbs  and  leaves  of  which 
on  sundry  previous  occasions  had  ministered  to  a  like  purpose.  The  place  was  not  remote, 
or  at  least  would  not  be  so  considered  in  country  estimation,  from  the  dwelling  of  the  maiden, 
and  was  to  be  reached  from  the  latter  spot  by  a  circuitous  passage  through  a  thick  wood, 
which  covered  the  distance  between  entirely.  The  .spot  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  well 
known  to  all  parties,  and  we  shall  not  pretend,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  limit  the  knowledge  of 
its  sweet  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  love,  to  tbem  alone.  They  had  tasted  of  its  sweets  a 
thousand  times,  and  could  well  understand  and  appreciate  that  air  of  romantic  and  fniry.like 
seclusion  which  so  much  distinguished  it,  and  which  served  admirably  in  concert  with  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  now  appropriated.  The  tree  grew  within,  and  surmounted  a  little  hollow, 
formed  by  the  even  and  combined  natural  descents,  to  that  common  centre,  of  four  bills, 
beautifully  grouped,  which  surrounded  and  completely  fenced  it  in.  Their  descents  were 
smooth  and  even,  without  a  single  abruptness  to  the  bottom,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
sycamore,  which,  from  its  own  situation,  conferred  the  name  of  Sycamore  Hollow  to  the  sweet 
spot  upon  which  it  stood.  A  spring,  trickling  from  beneath  Its  roots,  shaded  and  surmounted 
by  its  folding  branches  from  the  thirsty  heats  of  the  summer  sun,  kept  up  a  low  and  con- 
tinuous prattle  with  the  pebbles  over  which  it  made  its  way,  that  consorted  sweetly  with  the 
secluded  harmonies  that  overmantled,  as  with  a  mighty  wing,  the  sheltered  place.  Scenes 
like  these  are  abundant  enough  in  the  southern  country ,  and  by  their  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and 
softer  beauties,  would  seem,  and  not  inefficiently  or  feebly,  to  supply  in  most  respects  the 
wants  of  those  bolder  characteristics,  in  which  nature  in  those  regions  is  confessedly  deficient 
Whatever  may  be  the  want  of  southern  scenery  in  stupendousness  or  sublimity,  it  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  more  than  made  up  in  those  thousand  quiet  and  wooing  charms  of  location 
which  seem  designed  expressly  for  the  hamlet  and  the  cottage,  the  evening  dance,  the  mid* 
day  repose  and  rural  banquet,  and  all  those  numberless  practices  of  a  small  and  well-inten- 
tioned society,  which  win  the  affections  into  limpid  and  ever-living  currents,  touched  for  ever, 
here  and  there,  by  the  sunshine,  and  sheltered  in  their  repose  by  overhanging  leaves  and 
flowers,  for  ever  fertile  and  for  ever  fresh.  They  may  not  occasion  a  feeling  of  solemn  awe, 
but  they  enkindle  one  of  admiring  affection ;  and  where  the  mountain  and  the  bald  rock  would 
be  productive  only  of  strength  and  sternness,  their  softer  feat u rings  of  brawling  brook,  bending 
and  variegated  shrubbery,  wild  flower,  gadding  vine,  and  undulating  hillock,  mould  the  con- 
templative spirit  into  gentleness  and  love.    The  scenery  of  the  south  seldom  impresses  at 
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first,  but  it  grows  upon  acquaintance ;  and  in  a  little  while,  where  once  all  things  looked 
monotonous  and  unattractive,  we  learn  to  discover  sweet  influences  that  ravish  us  from  our- 
selves at  every  step  we  take  into  woods  and  wilds,  where  all  is  fairy-like,  wooing,  and  un- 
changingly sweet 

The  night,  though  yet  without  a  noon,  was  beautifully  clear  and  cloudless.  The  stars 
bad  come  out  with  all  their  brightness ;  a  soft  zephyr  played  drowsily  and  fitfully  among  the  . 
tops  of  the  shrubbery,  that  lay,  as  it  were,  asleep  on  the  circling  hill-tops  around ;  while  the 
odours  of  complicated  charm  from  a  thousand  floral  knots,  which  had  caught  blooms  from  the 
rainbows,  and  dyed  themselves  in  their  stolen  splendours,  thickly  studding  the  wild  and 
matted  grass  which  sustained  them,  brought  along  with  them  even  a  stronger  influence  than 
the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  might  have  taught  a  ready  lesson  of  love  to  much  sterner  spirits 
than  the  two,  now  so  unhappy,  who  were  there  to  take  their  parting  and  last  embrace. 

The  swift  motion  of  a  galloping  steed  was  heard,  and  Forrester  was  at  the  place  and  hour 
of  appointment.  In  mournful  mood  he  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills,  upon  one 
of  the  tufted  roots  of  the  huge  tree  which  sheltered  the  little  hollow,  and  resigned  himself  to  a 
somewhat  bitter  survey  of  his  own  condition,  and  of  the  privations  and  probable  straits  into 
which  his  own  rash  thoughtlessness  had  so  unhappily  involved  him.  His  horse,  docile,  and 
well  trained,  stood  unfastened  in  the  thicket,  cropping  the  young  and  tender  herbage  at 
some  little  distance ;  bat  so  habituated  to  rule,  that  no  other  security  than  his  own  will  was 
considered  by  his  master  necessary  for  his  continued  presence.  The  lover  waited  not  long. 
Descending,  with  slow  but  even  steps,  the  hill,  through  a  narrow  pathway  on  one  side  of  the 
wood,  well  known  and  frequently  trodden  by  both,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  maiden, 
and  hurried  forward  to  receive  her.  The  terms  upon  which  they  had  so  long  stood  forbade 
constraint,  and  pot  at  defiance  all  those  formalities  which  under  other  circumstances  might 
have  grown  out  of  the  meeting.  She  advanced  without  pause  or  hesitancy,  and  the  hand  of 
her  lover  grasped  that  which  she  extended,  his  arm  passed  about  her,  his  lip  was  fastened  to 
her  own,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and,  in  that  one  sweet  embrace,  in  that  one  moment  of 
blissful  forgetfulness,  all  other  of  life's  circumstances  had  ceased  to  afflict.  But  they  were  not 
happy  even  at  that  moment  of  delight  and  illusion.  The  gentler  spirit  of  the  maiden's  sex 
was  uppermost,  and  the  sad  story  of  his  crime,  which  at  their  last  meeting  had  been  told  her, 
lay  with  heavy  and  foreboding  influence  at  her  heart.  She  was  a  gentle  creature,  and  though 
dwelling  in  a  wilderness,  such  is  the  prevailing  influence  upon  female  character,  of  the  kind 
of  education  acquirable  in  the  southern,  or,  we  may  add,  and  thus  perhups  furnish  the  reason 
for  any  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  the  slave-holding  states,  she  partook  in  a  large  degree  oi 
that  excessive  delicacy,  as  well  of  spirit  as  of  person,  which,  while  a  marked  characteristic  of 
that  entire  region  is  apt  to  become  of  itself  a  disease,  exhibiting  itself  too  frequently  in  a  ner- 
vousness and  timidity  that  unfits  its  owner  for  the  ruder  necessities  of  life,  and  enables  it  to 
abide  only  under  its  more  serene  and  summer  aspects.  The  tale  of  blood,  and  its  awful  con* 
sequences,  was  perpetually  recurring  to  her  imagination.  Her  fancy  described  and  dwelt 
upon  its  details,  her  thoughts  wove  it  into  a  thousand  startling  tissues,  until,  though  believing 
his  crime  unpremeditated,  she  almost  shrank  from  the  embrace  of  her  lover,  because  of  the 
blood  so  recently  upon  his  hands.  Placing  her  beside  him  upon  the  seat  he  had  occupied 
before  her  coming,  he  tenderly  rebuked  her  gloomy  look  and  manner,  while  an  inward  and 
painful  consciousness  of  its  cause  gave  to  his  voice  a  hesitating  tremor,  and  his  eye,  heretofore  * 
unquafllng  at  any  glance,  no  longer  bold,  now  shrank  downcast  before  the  tearful  emphasis  of 
hers.  "  You  have  come,  Kate ;  come  according  to  your  promise ;  yet  you  wear  not  the  old 
looks.  Your  eye  is  vacant  and  stern ;  your  heart,  it  beats  sadly  and  hurriedly  beneath  my 
mmd,  as  if  there  were  gloomy  and  vexatious  thoughts  within." 

M  And  should  I  not  be  sad,  Mark,  and  should  you  not  be  sad  ?  Gloom  and  sorrow  befit 
our  situations  alike ;  though  for  you  I  feel  more  than  for  myself.  I  think  not  so  much  of  our 
parting,  as  of  your  misfortune  in  having  partaken  of  this  crime.  There  is  to  me  but  little 
occasion  for  grief  in  the  temporary  separation  which  I  am  sure  will  precede  our  final  and 
inseparable  union.  But  this  dreadful  deed,  Mark— it  is  this  that  makes  me  sad.  The  know- 
ledge that  you,  whom  I  thought  too  gentle  wantonly  to  crush  the  crawling  insect,  should 
have  become,  without  need,  the  slayer  of  men — of  innocent  men,  too,  makes,  u\^  YiaaarX  \ta.«& 
within,  and  my  eyes  fill ;  and  when  I  think  of  it,  at  indeed  \  now  tanja.  oA  Y&ta  *\»^  «xAfe^ 

\>  
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that  Its  remorse,  and  all  its  consequences,  must  haunt  yon  for  many  years  of  gloomy  tetf» 
rebuke,  I  almost  think,  with  my  father,  that  ft  would  be  better  we  should  now  separate,  ts> 
see  each  other  no  more.  I  think  I  could  see  you  depart,  knowing  that  it  was  final  and  for 
ever,  with  gladness  and  without  a  tear,  were  this  sin  not  upon  your  head." 

"  Your  words  are  cruel,  Kate ';  but  you  cannot  speak  to  my  spirit  in  language  more  severe 
than  it  speaks  momentarily  to  itself.  I  never  knew  anything  of  punishment  before,  and  the 
first  lesson  is  a  bitter  one.  Your  words  touch  me  but  little  now,  as  the  tree,  when  the  mm 
has  once  girdled  it,  has  no  feeling  for  any  farther  stroke.  Forbear  then,  dear  Kate,  as  yon 
love  yourself.  Brood  not  upon  a  subject  that  brings  pain  with  it  to  your  own  spirit,  and  heft- 
almost  ceased,  except  in  Its  consequences,  to  operate  upon  mine.  Let  as  now  speak  of  those 
things  which  concern  you  nearly,  and  me  not  a  little— of  the  only  thing  which,  besides  that 
deed  of  death,  troubles  my  thought  at  this  moment  Let  us  speak  of  our  future  hepe  «4T 
hope  there  may  be  for  me,  after  the  stern  sentence  which  your  lips  uttered  in  part  even 
now." 

•*  It  was  for  you — for  your  safety,  believe  me,  Mark,  that  I  spoke ;  my  own  heart  was  wruns* 
with  the  language  of  my  lips— the  language  of  my  cooler  thought.  I  spoke  only  for  year 
safety  and  not  for  myself.  Could,  I  again  repeat— could  this  deed  be  undone—could  yon  be 
free  from  the  reproach  and  the  punishment,  I  would  be  content,  though  the  strings  of  my  heart 
cracked  with  its  own  doom,  to  forego  all  claim  upon  yon—to  give  you— to  give  up  my  own- 
hope  of  happiness  for  ever." 

Her  words  were  passionate,  and  at  their  close  her  bead  tank  upon  his  shoulder,  while  her 
tears  gushed  forth  without  restraint,  and  in  defiance  of  ail  her  efforts.  The  heart  ef  the 
woodman  was  deeply  and  pomrully  affected,  and  the  words  refused  to  leave  his  lips,  whle 
a  kindred  anguish  shook  his  manly  frame,  and  rendered  it  almost  a  difficulty  with  him  to  sua* 
tain  the  slight  fabric  of  hers.  With  a  stern  effort,  however,  he  recovered  himself,  and  reseat- 
ing her  upon  the  bank,  from  which,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  they  had  both  risen,  he 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  spirit,  by  unfolding  his  plan  of  future  life.  "  My  present  aim  is  the 
nation— I  shall  cross  the  Cbestatee  river  to-morrow,  and  shall  push  at  once  for  the  forest  ef 
Etowee,  and  beyond  the  Etowee  river.  I  know  the  place  well,  and  have  been  through  it  onoe 
before.  There  I  shall  linger  until  I  hear  all  the  particulars  of  this  affair  in  Ms  progress,  and 
determine  upon  my  route  accordingly.  If  the  stir  Is  great,  as  I  reckon  it  will  be,  I  shall  path 
into  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  go  for  the  Mississippi.  Could  I  hope  that  your  father  wooJd- 
consent  to  remove,  I  should  at  once  do  this  and  make  a  settlement,  where,  secure  from  inter- 
ruption, and  all  together,  we  might  live  happily  and  honourably  for  the  future." 

"  And  why  not  do  so  now  ?  why  stop  at  all  among  the  Cherokees  ?  Why  not  go  at  enee 
into  Mississippi  and  begin  the  world,  as  you  propose  in  the  end  to  do?" 

'  "  What !  and  leave  you  for  ever— now,  Kate,  you  are  indeed  cruel     I  had  not  thought  to> 
have  listened  to  such  a  recommendation  from  one  who  loved  me  as  yon  profess." 

«*  As  I  do,  Mark— I  say  nothing  which  I  do  not  feel.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  will  be> 
my  nigher  your  object  if  my  father  continues  firm  in  his  refusal,  though  nigher  to  see,  by 
lingering  about  in  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  will  he  not,  hearing  of  yon  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  be  more  close  in  his  restraints  upon  me  ?  Will  not  your  chance  of  exposure,  too,  be  so» 
much  the  greater,  as  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pursue  his  determination  with  rigour  t 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  remove  yourself  out  of  all  reach  of  Georgia,  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  there  begin  a  settlement,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  look  upon  the  affair  with  different 
notions.1' 

"  It  cannot  be,  Kate— it  cannot  be.  You  know  I  have  had  but  a  single  motive  for  living 
so  long  among  this  people  and  in  these  parts.  I  disliked  both,  and  only  lingered  with  a  sings* 
hope,  that  I  might  be  blessed  with  your  presence  always,  and  in  the  event  of  my  sufficient 
success,  that  I  might  win  you  altogether  for  myself.  I  have  not  done  much  for  this  object,  earn 
this  unhappy  affair  forbids  me  for  the  present  to  do  more.  Is  not  this  enough,  Katharine, 
must  I  bury  myself  from  you  a  thousand  miles  in  the  forest,  ignorant  of  what  may  be 
on,  and  without  any  hope,  such  as  I  have  lived  for  before  ?  Is  the  labour  I  have  nndergi 
the  life  I  have  led,  to  have  no  fruits  ?  Will  you,  too,  be  the  first  to  recommend  forgetfutness  F 
to  overthrow  my  chance  oT  happiness  ?  No,  It  most  not  be.  Hear  me,  Katharine  Walton—* 
bear  me,  aodimy  I  Aare  not  worked  altogether  m  earn.    I  have  acquired  seme  little  by  my 
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feus,  and  can  acquire  mora.  There  is  one  thing  now,  one  blessing  which  you  may  afford,  and 
the  possession  of  which  will  enable  me  to  go  with  a  light  neart  and  a  strong  hand  into  any 
forests,  winning  comforts  for  both  of  ns — happiness,  if  the  world  will  have  it — and  nothing  to 

make  ns  afraid." 

He  spoke  with  deep  energy,  and  for  a  moment  she  looked  inquiringly  into  his  face.  The 
•expression  was  satisfactory,  and  she  replied  without  hesitation—'*  1  understand  you,  Mark  For- 
tester— I  understand  you,  but  it  must  not  be.  I  must  regard  and  live  for  affections  beside  my 
awn ;  would  you  have  me  fly  for  ever  from  those  who  have  been  all  to  me — from  those  to 
whom  I  am  all — from  my  father,  from  my  dear,  my  old  mother '.    Fie,  Mark  !** 

M  And  are  you  not  all  to  me,  Katharine,  the  sole,  the  singular,  the  one  thing  for  which  I 
would  live,  and  wanting  which  I  care  not  to  live  ?  Ay,  Katharine,  fly  with  me  from  all — and 
yet  not  for  ever.  They  will  follow  you,  and  our  end  will  then  be  answered.  Unless  you  do 
this,  they  would  linger  on  in  this  place  without  an  object,  even  if  permitted,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  to  hold  their  ground,  enjoying  life  as  a  vegetable,  and  dead  before  life  itself  is  extinct." 

M  Spare  your  speech,  Mark,  on  this  point  you  urge  me  in  vain,"  was  the  firm  response  of 
**e  maiden.  "Though  I  feel  for  you  as  I  feel  for  none  other,  I  also  feel  that  I  have  other  ties 
and  other  obligations,  all  inconsistent  win*  the  step  which  you  would  have  me  take.  I  will 
not  have  you  speak  of  it  further— on  this  particular  I  am  immovable." 

A  shade  of  mortification  clouded  the  face  of  Forrester  as  she  ottered  these  words,  and  for 
a  moment  he  was  silent.  Resuming,  at  length,  with  something  of  regulation  in  his  manner, 
fee  continued  the  conversation.  "  Well,  Kate,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  forbear  ;  though 
what  course  is  left  for  you  and  what  hope  forme,  if  your  father  continues  in  his  present  humour, 
1  am  aft  a  loss  to  sec.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  there  is  ooe  pledge  that  I  would  exact 
from  you  before  we  part." 

He  took  her  hand  tenderly  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  glistening  with  tearful  expectation,  were 
4xed  upon  her  own ;  but  she  did  not  immediately  reply.  She  seemed  rather  to  await  the 
naming  of  the  pledge  of  which  he  spoke.  There  was  a  struggle  going  on  between  her  mind 
and  her  affections,  and  though,  in  the  end,  the  latter  seemed  to  obtain  the  mastery,  the  sense 
of  propriety,  the  moral  guardianship  of  her  own  spirit,  battled  sternly  and  fearlessly  against 
their  suggestions.  She  would  make  no  promise  which  might,  by  any  possibility,  bind  her  to 
amy  engagement  inconsistent  with  other  and  primary  obligations :  "  I  know  not,  Mark,  what 
may  be  the  pledge  which  you  would  have  from  me,  to  which  I  could  consent  with  propriety. 
•  When  I  hear  your  desires,  plainly  expressed  to  my  understanding,  I  shall  better  know  how  to 
reply.  You  heard  the  language  of  my  father,  I  must  obey  his  wishes  as  far  as  I  know  them. 
Though  sometimes  rough,  and  always  irregular  in  his  habits,  to  me  he  has  been  at  all  times 
tender  and  kind,  he  has  never  treated  me  roughly,  and  I  would  not  now  disobey  his  commands. 
fitiN,  In  this  matter,  my  heart  inclines  too  much  in  your  favour  not  to  make  me  less  scrupu- 
lous on  the  subject  than  I  should  otherwise  desire  to  be.  Besides,  I  have  so  long  held  myself 
yours,  and  with  his  sanction  yours  only,  that  1  can  the  more  easily  listen  to  your  entreaties. 
If,  then,  you  truly  love  me,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  ask  nothing  that  I  should  not  grant  Speak, 
what  is  the  pledge  ?" 

"  It  shell  come  with  no  risk,  Kate,  believe  me,  none.  Heaven  forbid  tr^at  I  should  bring 
a  solitary  grief  to  your  bosom,  yet  it  may  adventure  in  some  respects  both  mind  and  person, 
if  you  be  not  wary.  Knowing  your  father,  as  you  know  him  too,  I  would  have  from  you  a 
pledge — a  promise,  here,  solemnly  uttered  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  in  the  holy  stillness  of 
this  place,  which  has  witnessed  other  of  our  vows  no  less  sacred  and  solemn,  that,  should  he 
sanction  the  prayer  of  another  who  seeks  your  love,  and  command  your  obedience,  that  you 
-wfll  not  obey — that  you  will  not  go  quietly  a  victim  to  the  altar— that  you  will  not  pledge  to 
another  the  same  vow  which  has  been  long  since  pledged  to  me/* 

He  paused  a  moment  for  a  reply,  but  she  spoke  not— and  with  something  like  impetuosity 
he  proceeded :  *'  You  make  no  reply,  Katharine  ?  You  hear  my  entreaty— my  prayer.  It 
involves  no  Impropriety — it  stands  io  the  way  of  no  other  duty,  since,  I  trust,  the  relationship 
between  as  is  to  the  full  as  binding  and  dear  as  that  of  any  other  which  may  call  for  your 
regard.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  dispose  of  yourself  to  another,  your  heart  not 
gofag  with  your  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  authority  whfch  mvj  TOput*  Yt\  «X  VaaX^'us^ 
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until  you  are  fully  assured  that  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  claim  yon,  or  I  become  unworthy  to 
press  the  claim.'* 

"  It  is  strange,  Mark,  that  you  should  speak  in  a  manner  of  whfeh  there  is  so  little  need. 
The  pledge  long  since  uttered  as  solemnly  as  you  now  require,  under  these  very  boughs, 
should  satisfy  you  on  this  particular.** 

"  So  it  should,  Kate,  and  so  it  would,  perhaps,  could  I  now  reason  on  any  subject.  But 
my  doubts  are  not  now  of  your  love,  but  of  your  firmness  in  resisting  a  control  at  variance 
with  your  duty  to  yourself.  Your  words  re-assure  me,  however,  and  now,  though  with  no 
glad  heart,  I  shall  pass  over  the  border,  and  hope  for  the  better  days  which  are  to  make  us 

happy." 

"  Not  go  fast,  Master  Forrester,"  exclaimed  -the  voice  of  old  Walton,  emerging  from  the 
cover  of  the  sycamore,  to  the  shelter  of  which  he  had  advanced  unobserved,  and  had  been  tint 
unsuspected  auditor  of  the  dialogue  from  first  to  last.  The  couple,  with  an  awkward  con* 
sciousness,  started  up  at  the  speech,  taken  by  surprise,  and  neither  ottering  a  word  in  reply 
to  this  sudden  address.  "  You  must  first  answer,  young  man,  to  the  charge  of  advising  my 
daughter  to  disobedience,  as  I  have  heard  you  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  to  elopement* 
which  she  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse.  I  thought,  Master  Forrester,  that  you  were  better 
bred  than  to  be  guilty  of  such  offences. " 

"  I  know  them  not  as  such,  Mr  Walton.  I  had  your  own  sanction  to  my  engagement  with 
Katharine,  and  do  not  see  that  after  that  you  had  any  right  to  break  it  off." 

"  You  do  not,  eh  1  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  have  thought  better  of  the  matter 
myself;  and  between  us,  Kate  has  behaved  so  well,  and  spoken  so  prettily  to  you,  and  obeyed 
my  orders,  as  she  should  have  done,  that  I'm  thinking  to  look  more  kindly  on  the  whole 
affair." 

"  Are  you,  dear  father — I  am  so  delighted ! " 

"  Hush,  minx— the  business  is  mine  and  none  of  yours.  Hark  you,  Mark.  You  must  fly, 
there's  no  two  ways  about  that ;  and  between  us  there  will  be  a  devil  of  a  stir  in  this  matter. 
I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  the  governor  will  riddle  the  whole  nation  but  hell  have 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  concerned  in  this  difficulty,  so  that'll  be  no  place  for  you.  You 
must  go  right  on  to  the  Massauippi,  and  enter  lands  enough  for  us  all.  Enter  them  in  Kate's 
name,  and  they'll  be  secure.  As  soon  as  you've  fixed  that  business,  write  on,  say  where  you 
are,  and  we'll  be  down  upon  you,  bag  and  baggage,  in  no  time  and  less.*' 

*•  Oh,  dear  father,  this  is  so  good  of  you." 

**  Pshaw,  get  away,  minx ;  I  don't  like  kisses  just  after  supper,  it  takes  the  taste  all  out  of 
my  mouth  of  what  I've  been  eating." 

Forrester  was  loud  in  his  acknowledgments,  and  sought  by  eulogistic  professions  to  do 
away  the  effect  of  all  that  stuff,  on  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  which  he  might  have  uttered 
m  the  previous  conversation ;  but  the  old  man  cut  him  short  with  his  wonted  querulousness, 
**  Oh,  done  with  your  blarney,  boy,  *  It's  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin  1'  Wont  you  go  in  and 
take  supper  ?    There's  something  left,  I  reckon.'' 

But  Forrester  had  now  no  idea  of  eating,  and  declined  accordingly,  alleging  his  determi- 
nation to  set  off  immediately  upon  his  route — a  determination  which  the  old  man  highly 
approved  of.  * 

"  You  are  right,  Mark— move's  the  word,  and  the  sooner  you  go  about  it  the  better. 
Here's  my  hand  on  your  bargain,  and  good  bye— 1  reckon  you'll  have  something  more  to  say 
to  Kate,  and  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  to  help  you  in  saying  it,  so  I  leave  you.  She's  used 
to  the  way,  and  if  she's  at  all  afraid,  you  can  easily  see  her  home." 

With  a  few  more  words  the  old  man  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  young  people  as  happy 
now  as  he  had  before  found  them  sad  and  sorrowful.  They  did  not  doubt  that  the  reason  of 
this  change  was  as  he  alleged,  and  gave  themselves  no  thought  as  to  causes,  satisfied  as  they 
were  with  effects.  But  old  Walton  had  not  proceeded  without  his  host,  he  had  been  advised 
of  the  contemplated  turn-out  of  all  the  squatters  from  the  gold  region ;  and  having  no  better 
tenure  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  he  very  prudently  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  took  hit 
measures  as  we  have  seen.  The  lovers  were  satisfied,  and  their  interview  now  wore,  though 
at  parting,  a  more  sunshiny  and  genial  complexion.    But  whv  prolong  a  scene  which  admits 
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of  so  little  variety  at  that  which  describes  the  sweets  and  the  strifes  and  the  sorrows  of  mortal 
love?  We  take  it,  there  is  do  reader  of  novels  so  little  conversant  with  matters  of  this  nature 
as  not  to  know  how  they  begin  and  how  they  end ;  and  contenting  ourselves  with  separating 
the  parties  an  act  hard-hearted  enough  in  all  conscience — we  shall  not  with  idle  and  ques- 
tionable sympathy  dwell  upon  the  sorrows  of  their  separation.  We  may  utter  a  remark, 
however,  which  the  particular  instance  before  us  occasions,  in  relation  to  the  singular  influ- 
ence of  true  love  upon  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  man.  There  is  no  influence  in 
the  world's  circumstance  so  truly  purifying,  elevating,  and  refining,  as  love.  It  instils  high  and 
generous  sentiments,  it  ennobles  human  endeavour,  it  sanctifies  defeat  and  denial,  it  polishes 
manners,  it  gives  to  morals  a  tincture  of  devotion,  and,  as  with  the  spell  of  magic,  such  as 
Milton  describes  in  *  Comus,'  it  dissipates  with  a  glance  the  wild  rout  of  low  desires  and  insane 
follies,  which  so  much  blur  and  blot  up  the  otherwise  lair  face  of  human  society.  It  permits 
of  no  meanness  in  its  train ;  it  expels  vulgarity,  and,  with  a  high  stretch  towards  perfected 
humanity,  it  unearths  the  grovelling  nature,  and  gives  it  aspirations  of  soul  and  sunshine. 
Its  effect  upon  Forrester  had  been  of  this  description.  It  had  been  his  only  tutor,  and  had 
taught  him  nobly  in  numberless  respects.  In  every  association  with  the  maiden  of  his  affec- 
tions, his  tone,  his  language,  his  temper,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  to  have  undergone  improve- 
ment and  purification.  He  seemed  quite  another  man  whenever  he  came  into  her  presence, 
and  whenever  the  thought  of  her  was  in  his  heart  Indeed,  such  was  the  effect  of  this  passion 
upon  both  of  them,  though  this  may  have  been  partially  the  result  of  other  circumstances 
arising  from  their  particular  situation.  For  a  long  time  they  had  known  few  enjoyments  that 
were  not  intimately  connected  with  the  image  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  thus,  from 
having  no  other  objects  of  contemplation  or  concern,  they  refined  upon  one  another.  As 
the  minute  survey  in  the  forest  of  the  single  lea&  which  for  years  may  not  have  attracted  the 
eye,  unfolds  the  fine  veins,  the  fanciful  outline,  the  clear,  green,  and  transparent  texture,  and 
the  delicate  shadowings  of  innumerable  hues  won  from  the  skies  and  the  sunshine ;  so,  day  by 
day,  surveying  the  single  object,  they  had  become  familiar  with  attractions  in  one  another* 
which  the  passing  world  would  never  have  supposed  either  of  them  to  possess.  In  such  a  region, 
where  there  are  few  competitors  for  human  love  and  regard,  the  heart  clings  with  hungering 
tenacity  to  the  few  stray  affections  that  spring  up,  here  and  there,  like  flowers  dropped  in  the 
desert  by  some  kindly,  careless  hand,  making  a  bloom  and  a  blessing  for  the  untrodden  wilder- 
ness. Nor  do  they  blossom  there  in  vain,  since,  as  the  sage  has  told  us,  there  is  no  breexe 
that  wafts  not  life,  no  sun  that  brings  not  smiles,  no  water  that  bears  not  refreshment,  no 
flower  that  has  not  charms  and  a  solace,  for  some  heart  that  could  not  well  hope  to  be  happy 
without  them. 

They  separated  on  the  verge  of  the  copse  to  which  be  had  attended  bcr,  their  hands 
having  all  the  way  been  passionately  linked,  and  a  seal  having  been  set  upon  their  mutual 
vows,  by  the  long,  loving  embrace  which  concluded  their  interview.  The  cottage  was.  in  sight, 
and  from  the  umbrageous  shade  which  surrounded  him,  he  beheld  her  enter  its  precincts  in 
safety ;  then,  returning  to  their  place  of  tryst,  he  led  forth  his  steed,  and  with  a  single  bound, 
was  once  more  in  his  saddle  and  once  more  a  wanderer.  The  cheerlessness  of  such  a  fate 
as  that  before  him,  even  under  the  changed  aspect  of  his  affairs,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the 
rather  too  migratory  habits  of  our  southern  and  western  people,  would  seem  somewhat  severe; 
but  the  only  hardship  in  his  present  fortune  to  the  mind  of  Forrester  was  the  privation  and 
protraction  of  his  love  arrangements.  The  wild  woodland  adventure,  common  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  this  class,  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  his  spirit  at  all  other  times ;  and, 
even  now—though  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  lover  to  move  slowly  from  his  mistress— the 
moon  just  rising  above  the  trees,  and  his  horse  in  full  gallop  through  their  winding  intricacies, 
a  warm  and  bracing  energy  came  to  bis  aid,  and  his  heart  grew  cheery  under  its  inspiriting 
influences.  He  was  full  of  the  future,  rich  in  anticipation,  and  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
•  thousand  projects.  With  a  free  rem  he  plunged  forward  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
dreaming  of  a  cottage  in  the  Mississippi,  a  heart  at  ease,  and  Katharine  Walton,  with  all  her 
beauties,  for  ever  at  hand  to  keep  it  so. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 
-  **  Dread  Krai*  that  ao  derim 


Mack  rugged  deed,  and*  dark  axaoont  of  crisae." 

The  night  began  to  wane,  and  still  did  Lucy  Monro  keep  lonely  vigil  in  her  chamber.  Hair 
could  she  sleep  ?  Threatened  herself  with  a  connexion  so  dreadful  as  to  her  mind  was  that 
proposed  with  Guy  Rivers — deeply  interested  as  she  now  felt  herself  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  stranger,  for  whose  fate  and  safety,  knowing  the  unfavourable  position  in  which  ho 
stood  with  the  outlaws,  she  had  everything  to  apprehend — it  can  cause  no  wonder  when  we 
say  sleep  grew  a  stranger  to  her  eyes ;  and  without  retiring  to  her  couch,  though  extinguish- 
ing her  light,  she  sat  musing  by  the  window  of  her  chamber  upon  the  thousand  conflicting 
and  sad  thoughts  that  were  at  strife  in  her  spirit.  She  had  not  been  long  in  this  position, 
when  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen  reached  her  ears,  and  after  a  brief  interval,  during 
which  she  could  perceive  that  they  had  alighted,  she  heard  the  door  of  the  hall  gently  unclosed, 
and  footsteps,  as  if  set  down  with  a  nice  caution,  passing  through  the  passage.  A  light 
danced  for  a  moment  fitfully  along  the  chamber,  as  if  borne  from  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
Munro  to  that  adjoining  the  hall,  in  which  the  family  were  accustomed  to  pursue  their  do- 
mestic avocations.  Then  came  an  occasional  murmur  of  speech  to  her  ears,  and  then  silence. 
Perplexed  with  these  circumstances,  and  wondering  at  the  return  of  Munro  at  an  hour  some- 
thing unusual— prompted  too  by  a  presentiment  of  something  wrong,  and  apprehensive  on 
the  score  of  Ralph's  safety—*  curiosity,  not  surely  under  these  circumstances  discreditable,  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  determined  her  to  ascertain  something  more  of  the  character  of  the 
nocturnal  visitation.  She  felt  assured,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  occurrence,  that  evil  was 
afoot,  and,  solicitous  for  its  prevention,  she  was  persuaded  to  the  measure  solely  with  the  view 
to  good.  Hastily,  yet  cautiously,  but  wi*h  trembling  hands  undoing  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment, she  made  her  way  into  the  long  and  dark  gallery,  with  which  she  was  perfectly  familiar, 
and  soon  gained  the  apartment  already  referred  to.  The  door  fortunately  stood  nearly  closed, 
and  she  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  pass  it  by,  and  gain  the  hall,  which  immediately  adjoined, 
and  lay  in  perfect  darkness ;  without  herself  being  seen,  she  was  enabled,  through  a  crevice  in 
the  partition  dividing  the  two  rooms,  to  survey  its  inmates,  and  to  hear  distinctly  at  the  same 
time  everything  that  was  uttered.  As  she  expected,  there  were  the  two  conspirators,  Rivers  and 
Munro,  earnestly  engaged  in  discourse,  to  which,  as  it  concerns  materially  our  progress,  wc  may 
well  be  permitted  to  lend  our  attention.  They  spoke  on  a  variety  of  topics  entirely  foreign 
to  the  understanding  of  the  half-affrighted  and  nervously-susceptible,  but  still  resolute  young 
girl  who  heard  them  ;  and  nothing  but  her  deep  anxieties  for  one,  whose  own  importance  in 
her  eyes  at  that  moment  she  did  not  conjecture,  could  have  sustained  her  while  listening  to  a 
dialogue  full  of  atrocious  intention  and  development,  and  larded  throughout  with  a  familiar 
and  sometimes  foul  phraseology  that  certainly  was  not  altogether  unseemly  in  such  asso- 
ciation. 

"  Well,  BlundelPs  gone  too,  they  say.  He's  heartily  frightened.  A  few  more  will  follow, 
and  we  must  both  be  out  of  the  way.  The  rest  could  not  well  be  identified,  and  whether  they 
are  or  not  does  not  concern  me,  except  that  they  may  blab  of  their  confederates.  Such  as 
seem  likely  to  suffer  detection  must  be  frightened  off;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  difficult 
a  matter.  Pippin  knows  nothing  of  himself.  Forrester  is  too  much  involved  to  be  forward. 
It  was  in  this  way  I  aroused  and  set  him  on.  His  hot  blood  took  fire  at  some  little  hints  that 
I  threw  out,  and  the  fool  became  a  leader  in  the  mischief.  There's  no  danger  from  him — be- 
sides, they  say  he's  off  too.  Old  Walton  has  broken  off  the  match  between  him  and  his 
daughter  on  this  very  score,  and  the  fellow's  almost  mad  on  the  strength  of  it.  So  Raymond 
tells  me,  and  I  take  it,  truly.  There's  but  one  left  who  might  trouble  us,  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  a  single  mode  only  offers  for  his  silence,  We  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  this,  aad 
no  more  scruples. n 

The  quick  sense  of  the  maiden  readily  taught  her  who  the  one  meant  was ;  and  her  heart 
irembled  convulsively  within  her,  as,  with  a  word,  Munro,  replying  to  Rivers,  gave  his  assent. 
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"Why,  yes — it  must  be  done,  I  suppose,  though  somehow  or  other  I  would  it  could  be  got  rid 
of  in  any  other  way." 

44  You  see  for  yourself,  Wat,  there  can  be  no  other  way ;  for  as  long  as  he  lives  there  la 
110  security.  The  few  surviving  guard  will  be  seen  to,  and  they  saw  too  little  to  be  danger- 
out.  They  were  like  stunned  and  stupified  men.  This  boy  alone  was  cool  and  collected,  and 
is  so  obstinate  in  what  he  knows  and  thinks,  that  he  troubles  neither  himself  nor  his  neigh- 
boars  with  doubt  or  difficulty.  I  knew  him  a  few  years  ago,  when  something  more  of  a  boy 
than  now ;  and  even  then  he  was  the  same  character.  * 

M  But  why  not  let  him  start,  and  take  the  woods  for  H  ?  How  easy  to  settle  the  matter  on 
the  roadside,  in  a  thousand  different  ways  !  The  accumulation  of  these  occurrences  in  the 
village,  as  much  as  anything  else,  will  break  us  up.  I  dont  care  for  myself,  for  I  expect  to- 
be  off  for  a  time,  but  I  want  to  see  the  old  woman  and  Lacy  keep  quiet  possession  here ; 
bat " 

Yon  are  becoming  an  old  woman  yourself,  Wat,  and  should  be  under  guardianship.  AH 
these  scruples  are  late ;  and,  indeed,  even  were  they  not,  they  would  be  still  useless.  We 
have  determined  on  the  thing,  and  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better.    The  night  wanes ; 

and  I  have  much  to  see  to  before  daylight.    To-morrow  I  must  sleep,  sleep "  and  for  a 

xtonent  Rivers  seemed  to  muse  upon  the  word  sleep,  which  he  thrice  repeated,  then,  sud- 
denly proceeding,  as  if  no  pause  had  taken  place,  he  abruptly  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Munro,  and  asked,  "  You  will  bear  the  lantern ;  this  is  all  yon  need  perform.  I 
am  resolute  for  the  rest* 

«  What  will  you  use— dirk  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  silent  in  its  office,  and  not  less  sure.     Are  all  asleep,  think  you ;  your  wife  ?" 

"  Quite  so ;  sound  when  I  entered  the  chamber." 

"  Well,  the  sooner  to  business  the  better.  Is  there  water  in  that  pitcher  ?  I  am  strangely 
thirsty  to-night ;  brandy  were  not  amiss  at  suoh  a  time." 

And  speaking  this  to  himself,  as  it  were,  Rivers  approached  the  side-table,  where  stood  the 
commodities  he  sought.  In  this  approach  the  maiden  had  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  malig- 
nities of  his  savage  face ;  and  as  he  left  the  table,  and  again  commenced  a  brief  conversation 
io  an  under  tone  with  Munro,  no  longer  doubting  the  dreadfal  object  which  they  had  in  view, 
she  seized  the  opportunity,  with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent  with  caution  and  her  trem- 
bling nerves,  to  leave  the  place  of  espionage,  and  seek  her  chamber.  But  to  what  purpose 
had  she  heard  all  this,  if  she  suffered  the  fearful  deed  to  proceed  to  execution.  The  thought 
wis  momentary,  but  carried  to  her  heart,  in  that  moment,  the  fullest  conviction  of  her  duty. 
She  rushed  hurriedly  again  into  the  passage — and  though  apprehending  momentarily  that  her 
knees  would  sink  from  under  her — took  her  way  up  the  narrow  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
second  story,  and  to  the  youth's  chamber.  As  she  reached  the  door  a  feminine  scruple  came 
over  her.  A  young  girl  seeking  the  apartment  of  a  man  at  midnight — she  shrunk  back  with 
a  new  feeling.  But  the  dread  necessity  drove  her  on,  and  with  cautious  hand  undoing  the 
latch  which  secured  the  door,  by  thrusting  her  hand  through  an  interstice  between  the  logs- 
wondering  at  the  same  time  at  the  incautious  manner  in  which,  at  such  a  period  and  place, 
the  youth  had  provided  for  his  sleeping  hours— she  stood  tremblingly  within  the  chamber. 

Wrapped  in  unconscious  slumbers,  Ralph  Colleton  lay  dreaming  upon  Ms  rnde  couch  of  a 
thousand  strange  influences  and  associations.  H!i  roving  fancies  had  gone  to  and  fro,  between 
his  uncle  and  bis  bewitching  cousin,  until  his  heart  grew  softened  and  satisfied,  not  less  with 
the  native  pleasures  which  they  revived  in  his  memory,  than  of  the  sweet  oblivion  which  they 
brought  of  the  many  painful  and  perilous  prospects  with  whicb  he  had  more  recently  become 
familiar.  He  had  no  thought  of  the  present,  and  the  pictures  of  the  past  were  all  rich  and 
ravishing.  To  his  wandering  sense  at  that  moment  there  came  a  sweet  vision  of  beauty  and 
love — of  an  affection  warmly  cherished — green  as  the  summer  leaves,  fresh  as  its  flowers, 
flinging  odours  about  his  spirit,  and  reawakening  in  its  fullest  extent  the  partially  slumbering 
passion,  reviving  many  a  hope,  and  provoking  with  many  a  delicious  anticipation.  The  form 
of  the  one,  lovely  beyond  comparison,  flitted  before  him,  while  her  name,  murmured  with 
words  of  passion  by  his  parted  lips,  carried  with  its  utterance  a  sweet  promise  of  a  pure  faith 
and  an  unforgetting  affection.     Never  once,  since  the  hoar  of  his  departure  from  VntN^tasV 
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be,  in  his  waking  moments,  permitted  that  name  to  find  a  place  upon  his  lips,  and  now 
syllabled  into  sound  by  them  in  his  unconscious  dreams,  it  fell  with  a  stunning  influence  upon 
an  auditor,  whose  heart  grew  colder  in  due  proportion  with  the  unconscious  but  warm  ten- 
derness of  epithet  with  which  his  tongue  coupled  its  utterance.  The  now  completely  unhappy 
Lucy  stood  sad  and  statue-like.  She  heard  enough  to  teach  her  the  true  character  of  her  own 
feelings  for  one,  whose  articulated  dreams  had  revealed  the  secret  of  his  passion  for  another ; 
and  almost  forgetting  for  a  while  the  office  upon  which  she  bad  come,  she  continued  to  give 
ear  to  those  sounds  which  brought  to  her  heart  only  additional  misery.  How  long  Ralph,  in 
his  mental  wanderings,  would  have  gone  on,  as  we  have  seen,  incoherently  developing  his 
heart's  history,  may  not  be  said.  Gathering  courage  at  last,  with  a  noble  energy  the  maiden 
proceeded  to  her  proposed  duty,  and  his  slumbers  were  broken.  With  a  half-awakened  con- 
sciousness he  raised  himself  partially  up  in  his  couch,  and  sought  to  listen.  He  was  not 
deceived  ;  a  whispered  sentence  came  to  his  ears,  addressed  to  himself,  and  succeeded  by  a 
pause  of  several  moments'  continuance.  Again  his  name  was  uttered*  Half  doubting  his 
teases,  be  passed  his  hand  repeatedly  over  his  eyes,  and  again  listened  for  the  repetition  of 
that  voice,  the  identity  of  which  he  had  as  yet  failed  utterly  to  distinguish.  The  sounds  were 
repeated,  and  the  words  grew  more  and  more  distinct.  He  now  caught  in  part  the  tenor  of 
the  sentence,  though  imperfectly  heard.  It  seemed  to  convey  some  warning  of  danger,  and 
the  person  who  spoke  appeared,  from  the  tremulous  accents,  to  labour  under  many  appre- 
hensions. The  voice  proceeded  with  increased  emphasis,  advising  his  instant  departure  from 
the  house,  speaking  of  nameless  dangers,  of  murderous  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  and  warning 
against  even  the  delay  of  a  single  instant. 

The  character  of  Ralph  was  finely  marked,  and  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  ready  decision 
were  among  its  most  prominent  attributes.  Hastily  leaping  from  his  couch,  therefore,  with  a 
single  bound,  he  reached  the  door  of  bis  chamber,  which,  to  bis  astonishment,  he  found 
entirely  unfastened.  The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and  so  entirely  unlocked  for,  that  the 
intruder  Was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  beheld,  while  the  youth  closed  securely  the  entrance,  the 
hope  of  escape  entirely  cut  off.  Ralph  advanced  towards  his  visitor,  the  dim  outline  of  whose 
person  was  visible  upon  the  wall  Lilting  his  arm  as  he  approached,  what  was  his  astonish* 
ment  to  perceive  the  object  of  his  assault  sink  before  him  upon  the  floor,  while  the  pleading 
voice  of  a  woman  called  upon  him  for  mercy.  "  Spare  me  1  Mr  Colleton,  spare  me,"  she 
exclaimed  in  undisguised  terror. 

«  You  here  !  Miss  Munro,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  night?"  was  the  wondering  inquiry,  as 
he  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  her  limbs,  trembling  with  agitation,  scarcely  able  to  support 
even  her  slender  form. 

"  Forgive  me,  sir,  forgive  me.  Think  not  ill  of  me,  I  pray  you.  I  come  to  save  you, 
indeed,  Mr  Colleton,  I  do ;  and  nothing,  believe  me,  would  have  brought  me  here  but  the 
knowledge  of  your  immediate  danger. 

She  felt  the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  and  recognising  her  motive  readily,  we  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  Ralph  felt  it,  too,  in  the  assurance  of  her  lips.  A  respectful  delicacy  per- 
vaded his  manner  as  he  inquired  earnestly,  "  What  is  this  danger,  Miss  Munro  ?  I  believe  you 
fear  for  me,  but  may  you  not  have  exaggerated  the  cause  of  alarm  to  yourself?  What  have  I 
to  fear ;  from  what  would  you  save  .  e  ?  M 

44  Nay,  ask  me  not,  sir,  but  fly.  There  is  but  little  time  for  explanation,  believe  me.  I 
know,  and  do  not  imagine,  the  danger.  1  cannot  tell  you  all,  nor  can  you  with  safety  bestow 
the  time  to  hear.  Your  murderers  are  awake,  they  are  in  this  very  house,  and  nothing  but 
instant  flight  can  save  you  from  their  hands." 

"  But  from  whom,  Miss  Munro,  am  I  to  fear  all  this  ?  What  has  given  you  this  alarm,  which, 
until  you  can  give  me  some  clue  to  this  mystery,  I  must  regard  as  unadvised  and  without  foun- 
dation. I  feel  the  kindness  and  interest  of  your  solicitude— deeply  feel,  and  greatly  respect  it ; 
but  unless  you  can  give  me  some  reasonable  instance  for  your  fears,  I  must  be  stubborn  in 
resisting  a  conviction  which  would  have  me  fly,  like  a  midnight  felon, without  having  even  seen 
the  face  of  my  foe.*' 

"  Oh,  heed  not  these  false  scruples.  There  is  no  shame  in  such  a  flight,  and  believe  me,  sir, 
I  speak  not  unadvisedly.     Nothing,  sir,  but  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  danger  would  have 
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prompted  me,  at  this  hour,  to  come  here.  If  you  would  survive  this  night,  take  advantage  of 
the  moment  and  fly.  This  moment  you  must  determine ;  I  know  not,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  too 
late  even  now  for  your  extrication.  The  murderers,  by  this  time,  are  upon  the  way  to  your 
chamber,  and  they  will  not  heed  your  prayers,  and  they  will  scorn  any  defence  which  you 
might  offer." 

"  But  who  are  they  of  whom  you  speak,  Miss  Munro  ?  If  I  must  fly,  let  me  at  least  know 
from  what  and  whom.     What  are  my  offences,  and  who  are  they  whom  I  have  offended  7* 

•*  That  is  soon  told,  though  I  fear  me,  sir,  we  waste  the  time  in  doing  so.  You  have  offended 
Rivers,  and  you  know  but  little  of  him,  if  you  think  it  possible  for  him  to  forget  or  forgive 
where  once  injured,  however  slightly.  The  miners  generally  have  been  taught  to  regard  you 
as  one  whose  destruction  alone  can  ensure  their  safety  from  punishment  for  their  late  aggres- 
sions. My  uncle  too,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Rivers,  and  does 
indeed  just  what  his  suggestions  prescribe.  They  have  plotted  your  death,  and  will  not  scru- 
ple at  its  performance.  They  are  even  now  below,  meditating  its  execution.  By  the  merest 
good  fortune  I  overheard  their  design,  from  which  I  feel  persuaded  nothing  now  can  make 
them  recede.  Rely  nothing  on  their  fear  of  human  punishment  They  care  perhaps  just  as 
little  for  the  laws  of  man  as  of  God,  both  of  which  they  violate  hourly  with  impunity,  and 
from  both  of  which  they  have  always  hitherto  contrived  to  secure  themselves.  Let  me  entreat, 
therefore,  that  you  will  take  no  heed  of  that  manful  courage  which  would  be  honou  rable  and 
proper  with  a  fair  enemy.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  a  victim  to  unmeasured  and  womanly  fears. 
1  have  seen  too  much  of  the  doings  of  these  men  not  to  feel  that  no  fancies  of  mine  can  do 
them  injustice.  They  would  murder  you  in  your  bed,  and  walk  from  the  scene  of  their  crime 
with  confidence  into  the  very  courts  of  justice." 

M I  believe  you,  Miss  Munro,  and  nothing  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  these  men.  Indeed,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  what  you  say  of  Rivers 
1  have  already  realized  in  my  own  person.  This  attempt,  if  he  makes  it,  will  he  the  second  in 
which  he  has  put  my  life  in  hazard,  and  I  believe  him,  therefore,  not  too  good  for  any  attempt 
of  this  evil  nature.  But  why  may  I  not  defend  myself  from  the  assassins  ?  I  can  make  these 
logs  tenable  till  daylight  from  all  their  assaults,  and  then  I  should  receive  succour  from  the 
villagers  without  question.  You  see,  too,  I  have  arms  which  may  prove  troublesome  to  an 
enemy.** 

M  Trust  not  these  chances ;  let  me  entreat  that  you  rely  not  upon  them.  Were  you  able, 
as  you  say,  to  sustain  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  this  apartment,  there  would  be  no 
relief  in  the  morning,  for  how  would  you  make  your  situation  understood?  Many  of  the  villagers 
will  have  flown  before  to-morrow  into  the  nation,  until  the  pursuit  is  well  over,  which  will 
most  certainly  be  commenced  before  long.  Some  of  them  have  already  gone,  having  heard 
of  the  approach  of  the  residue  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  to  which  the  survivors  at  the  late  affair 
bore  the  particulars.  Those  who  venture  to  remain  will  not  come  nigh  this  house,  dreading 
to  be  involved  in  the  difficulties  which  now  threaten  its  occupants.  Their  caution  would  only 
be  the  more  increased  on  hearing  of  any  commotion.  Wait  not,  therefore,  I  implore  you,  for 
the  dawning  of  the  day ;  it  could  never  dawn  to  you.  Rivers  I  know  too  well ;  he  would  over- 
reach you  by  some  subtlety  or  other ;  and  how  easy,  even  while  we  speak,  to  shoot  you  down 
through  these  distorted  logs  1  Trust  not,  trust  not,  I  entreat  you ;  there  is  a  sure  way  of 
escape,  and  you  still  have  time,  if  at  once  you  avail  yourself  of  it.* 

The  maid  spoke  with  earnestness  and  warmth,  for  the  terrors  of  her  mind  bad  given 
animation  to  her  anxiety,  whOe  she  sought  to  persuade  the  somewhat  stubborn  youth  into 
the  proposed  and  certainly  judicious  flight  she  contemplated  for  him.  Her  trepidation  had 
made  her  part  with  much  of  that  retreating  timidity  which"  had  usually  distinguished  her 
manner ;  and  perfectly  assured  herself  of  the  causes  of  her  present  apprehension,  she  did 
not  scruple  to  exhibit — indeed  she  did  not  seem  altogether  conscious  of— the  deep  interest  which 
she  took  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  him  who  stood  beside  her.  Flattered  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  marked  feeling  which  she  could  neither  disguise  nor  he  mistake,  the  youth  did 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  seek  to  abuse  it ;  but  with  a  habit  at  once  gentle  and  respectful, 
combated  the  various  arguments  and  suggestions  which,  with  a  single  eye  to  his  safety,  she 
urged  for  his  departure.  .  In  so  doing  he  obtained  from  her  all  the  particulars  of  her  dis- 
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cover?,  and  was  at  length  convinced  thai  her  apprehettafene  wars  by  no  Meant  gnwndlea*. 
She  had  accidentally  cone  open  the  eoaspfaatort  at  aft  interesting  moment  in  their  delibe- 
rations, which  at  once  revealed  their  object  and  its  aim  ;  and  be  at  length  saw  that,  except 
J*  flight,  according  to  her  preposition,  the  chances  were  numerous  against  his  safety.  While 
they  thus  deliberated,  the  distant  sound  of  a  chair  falling  below,  occurring  at  an  how  so 
unusual,  gave  an  added  force  to  her  suggestions,  and  while  it  prompted  anew  her  entreaties, 
greatly  diminished  his  reluctance  to  the  flight. 

"  I  will  do  just  as  you  advise.  I  know  not,  Miss  Munro,  why  my  late  and  fortunes  should 
bare  provoked  in  you  such  an  interest,  unless  it  be  that  yours  being  a  lest  selfish  sex  than 
ours,  you  are  not  apt  to  eater  into  calculations  as  to  the  lots  of  quiet  or  of  personal  risk, 
which,  in  to  doing,  you  may  incur.  Whatever  he  the  motive,  however,  1  am  grateful  for  Ht 
effects,  and  shall  not  readily  forget  the  gentleness  of  that  spirit  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  solace  and  the  safety  of  one  to  tad  in  it*  aspect  and  to  much  a  stranger  io  all 
respects." 

The  youth  spoke  with  emphasis;  and  coupled  at  was  hit  language  with  a  tone  and 
manner  the  moat  tender,  yet  respectful,  it  necessarily  relieved  from  all  perplexity  that  feeling 
of  propriety  and  maiden  delicacy,  which  otherwise  must  nave  made  her  situation  an  awkward 
one.  Ralph  wat  not  so  dull,  however,  at  not  to  perceive  that,  to  a  liveUer  emotion  he  might 
in  justice  attribute  the  conduct  of  bit  companion ;  but  with  a  highly  honourable  fnntldioninolj, 
he  himself  suggested  a  motive  for  her  proceeding,  which  her  own  deHeacy  rendered  improper 
for  her  utterance.  Still  the  youth  was  not  marble  exactly ;  and,  aa  he  spoke,  his  arm 
gentry  encircled  her  waist ;  and  her  form,  as  if  incapable  of  he  own  support,  hung  for  a 
moment  with  apathetic  lifelessness  upon  his  bosom ;  while  her  bead,  with  an  impulse  not 
difficult  to  define,  drooped  like  a  beading  and  dewy  lily  upon  hit  arm.  But  the  passive 
emotion,  if  we  may  so  style  it,  was  soon  over ;  and  with  an  effort  in  which  firmneat  and 
feebleness  strongly  encountered,  she  freed  herself  from  hit  hold  with  an  erect  pride  of 
manner,  which  gave  a  tweet  finish  to  the  momentary  display  which  the  had  made  of  womanly 
weakness.  Her  voice,  at  the  called  upon  him  to  follow  her  into  the  passage,  wat  again  firm 
in  a  moment,  and  pervaded  by  a  cold  ease  which  seemed  to  trim  artificial.—  •  There  it  but 
little  time  left  you  nowr  air,  for  escape  :  it  were  criminal  not  to  use  it.  Follow  me  boldly, 
but  cautiously— I  will  lead  the  way — the  house  is  familiar  to  me,  in  night  and  day,  and  there 
must  be  no  waste  of  time.*' 

He  would  have  resitted  this  conduct,  and  himself  taken  the  lead  in  the  advance,  but 
placing  her  small  and  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  insisted  upon  the  course  she  had 
prescribed,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  venture  to  resist.  Their  steps  were  slow  into 
the  open  space  which,  seeming  as  an  introduction  toyat  the  same  time  separated  the  various 
chambers  of  the  dwelling,  and  terminated  in  the  large  and  cumbrous  stairway  which  con- 
ducted to  the  lower  story,  and  to  which  their  course  wat  now  directed.  The  passage  wat  of 
tome  length,  but  with  cautious  tread  they  proceeded  in  safety  and  without  noise  to  the  head 
of  the  stairway,  when  the  maiden,  who  still  preserved  the  lead,  motioned  him  back,  retreat* 
ing  herself,  as  she  did  so,  into  the  cover  of  a  small  recess,  formed  by  the  stairs,  which  it 
partially  overhung,  and  presenting  a  doubtful  apology  for  a  closet.  Its  door  hung  upon  a 
broken  and  tingle  hinge,  unclosed,  leaving,  however,  so  small  an  aperture  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  account  for  their  entrance.  There,  amid  the  dust  and  mystery  of  time-worn 
household  trumpery,  old  saddles,  broken  bridles,  and  more  than  one  dismembered  harness, 
they  came  to  a  pause,  and  were  enabled  now  to  perceive  the  realisation  in  part  of  her  appre- 
hensions. A  small  lantern,  the  rays  of  light  from  which  feebly  made  their  way  through  a 
tingle  square  in  front,  disclosed  to  the  tight  the  dim  forms  of  the  two  assassins  moving 
upward  to  the  contemplated  deed  of  blood.  The  terror  of  Lucy,  as  she  surveyed  their 
approach,  was  great ;  but  with  a  mind  and  spirit  beyond  those  commonly  in  the  possession  of 
her  sex,  she  was  enabled  to  conquer  and  rise  above  them ;  and  though  her  heart  beat  with  a 
thick  and  hurried  apprehension,  her  soul  grew  calmer  the  more  closely  approached  the 
danger.  Her  alarm  to  the  mind  of  Ralph  was  now  sufficiently  justified,  as,  looking  through 
a  crevice  in  the  narrow  apartment  in  which  he  stood,  he  surveyed  the  malignant  and  hell- 
branded  visage  of  Rivers,  peering  .ike  a  dim  and  baleful  light  in  advance  of  his  companion, 
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in  whose  lace  a  partial  glimmer  of  the  lamp  revealed  a  something  ef  reluctance,  which 
rendered  it  doubtful  bow  far  Monro  had  in  reality  gone  willingly  on  the  leak.  It  was,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  a  curious  survey  lor  the  youth.  He  was  a  man  ef  high  paatiem,  sudden 
of  action,  impetuous  and  unhesitating.  In  a  fair  field,  he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  Jer 
a  single  moment ;  but  here  the  situation  was  so  new,  that  he  was  more  and  more  undeter- 
mined in  his  spirit.  He  saw  them  commissioned  with  his  murder,  treading,  one  by  one,  the 
several  steps  below  him — approaching  momently  nigher  and  nigher— and  his  heart  beat 
audibly  with  conflicting  emotions,  while  with  one  hand  he  grasped  convulsively  and  despe- 
rately the  handle  of  his  dirk,  the  other  being  fully  employed  in  sustaining  the  almost  minting 
form  of  his  high-souled  but  delicate  companion.  He  felt  that,  if  discovered,  he  could  do 
little  in  his  defence  and  against  assault ;  and  though  without  a  thought  but  that  of  fierce 
struggle  to  the  last,  his  reason  taught  him  to  perceive  with  how  little  hope  of  success.  As 
they  continued  to  advance,  be  could  distinctly  trace  every  change  of  expression  in  their 
several  countenances.  In  that  of  Rivers,  linked  with  the  hidiousness  that  his  wound  con- 
ferred upon  it,  he  noted  the  more  wicked  workings  of  a  spirit,  the  fell  character  of  whose 
features  received  no  moderate  exaggeration  from  the  dim  and  flickering  glare  of  the  lamp 
which  his  hand  unsteadily  carried.  The  whole  face  had  in  it  something  awfully  fearful.  He 
seemed,  in  its  expression,  already  striking  the  blow  at  the  breast  of  his  victim,  or  rioting  with 
a  fiendish  revenge  in  his  groaned  agonies.  A  brief  dialogue  between  his  companion  and 
himself  more  fully  describes  the  character  of  the  monster. 

« Stay— you  hurry  too  much  in  this  matter,"  said  Munro,  potting  his  band  on  that  of 
Rivers,  and  restraining  his  steps  for  a  moment  as  he  paused,  seemingly  to  listen.  He  con- 
tinued—" Your  band  trembles.  Rivers,  and  you  let  your  lamp  dance  about  too  much  to  find 
it  useful.  Your  footstep  is  hurried,  and  but  new  the  stairs  creaked  heavily  beneath  you. 
You  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  or  we  shall  be  overheard.  These  are  sleepless  times, 
and  this  youth,  who  appears  to  trouble  you  more  than  man  ever  troubled  you  before,  may 
be  just  as  much  awake  as  ourselves.     If  you  are  determined  m  this  thing,  be  not  imprudent." 

Rivers,  who  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  flight  hod  been  about  to  hurry  forward  pre- 
dpttaiely,  now  paused,  though  with  much  reluctance ;  and  to  the  speech  of  hia  companion, 
with  a  fearful  expression  of  the  lips,  which,  as  they  parted,  disclosed  the  teeth  white  and 
closely  clenched  beneath  them,  replied,  though  without  directly  referring  to  its  import — M  If 
I  am  determined— do  you  say  ! — But  is  not  that  the  chamber  where  he  sleeps?** 

"No;  old  Barton  sleeps  there — be  sleeps  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Be  calm — why  do 
yon  work  your  fingers  in  that  manner?" 

"  See  you  not  my  knife  is  in  them  ?  I  thought  at  that  moment  it  was  between  his  ribs 
and  working  about  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  sweet  fancy,  and,  though  I  could  not  hear  his 
groans  as  I  stooped  over  him  to  listen,  I  almost  thought  I  felt  them." 

The  hand  of  the  maiden  grasped  that  of  Ralph  convulsively  as  these  muttered  words 
came  to  their  ears,  and  her  respiration  grew  more  difficult  and  painful.  He  shuddered  at 
the  vindictive  spirit  which  the  wretch  exhibited,  while  his  own,  putting  on  a  feller  and  fiercer 
tamper,  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse,  which  would  have  prompted  him  at  once  to  rush 
forth  and  stab  him  where  he  stood.  But  the  counsels  of  prudence  had  their  influence,  and 
he  remained  quiet  and  firm.  The  companion  of  the  ruffian  felt  no  less  than  his  other  hearers 
the  savage  nature  of  this  mood,  as  thus,  in  his  way,  he  partially  rebuked  it : — "  These  are 
horrid  fancies,  Rivers,  more  like  those  which  we  should  look  to  find  in  a  panther  than  in  a 
man,  and  you  delight  in  them  quite  too  much.  Can  you  not  kill  your  enemy  without 
drinking  his  blood?" 

"  And  where  then  would  be  the  pleasure  of  revenge?**  he  muttered  between  bis  closed 
teeth.  "  The  soldier  who  in  battle  slays  his  opponent,  hates  him  not— he  has  no  personal 
ammoaity  to  indulge.  The  man  has  never  crossed  his  path  in  love  or  in  ambition,  yet  he  shoots 
him  down,  ruthlessly  and  relentlessly.  Shall  he  do  no  more  who  hates— who  fears — who 
sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  crossed  his  path  in  love  and  in  ambition?  I  tell  yen, 
Monro,  I  hate  tins  boy — this  beardless,  this  overweening  and  insolent  boy.  He  has  overthrown 
be  has  mortified  me,  where  I  alone  should  have  stood  supreme  and  seperemfoent.  He  has 
wronged  me,  it  may  be  without  intention ;  but,  what  care  I  for  that  qualification  ?     Shall  It 
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be  lets  an  evil  because  be  by  whom  it  is  perpetrated  has  neither  the  soul  nor  the  sense  to  be 
conscious  of  his  error  ?  The  child  who  trifles  with  the  powder  match  is  lessoned  by  the  ex- 
plosion which  destroys  him.  It  must  be  so  with  him.  I  never  yet  forgave  a  wrong,  however 
slight  and  unimportant— 1  never  wilL  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  do  so ;  and  as  long  as  this  boy 
can  sleep  at  night,  I  cannot.  1  will  not  seek  to  sleep  until  he  is  laid  in  the  long  and  unbroken 
slumber.1* 

The  whole  of  this  brief  dialogue,  which  had  passed  directly  beside  the  recess  in  which  the 
maiden  and  youth  had  taken  shelter,  was  distinctly  audible  to  them  both.  The  blood  of 
Ralph  boiled  within  him  at  this  latter  speech  of  the  ruffian,  in  which  he  avowed  a  spirit  of 
such  dire  malignity,  as,  in  its  utter  disproportionateness  to  the  supposed  offence  of  the  youth, 
could  only  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  nature  which  he  had  declared  to  have  always  been  his 
prompter ;  and,  at  its  close  the  arm  of  the  youth,  grasping  his  weapon,  was  involuntarily 
stretched  forth,  and  an  instant  more  would  have  found  it  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  wretch— 
but  the  action  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  his  companion,  who,  though  trembling  with 
undiminished  terror,  was  yet  mistress  of  all  her  senses,  and  perceived  the  ill-advised  nature 
of  his  design.  With  a  motion  equally  involuntary  and  sudden  with  his  own,  her  taper  fingers 
grasped  his  wrist,  and  her  eyes,  bright  with  dewy  lustres,  were  directed  upwards,  sweetly  and 
•ppealingly  to  those  which  now  bent  themselves  down  upon  her.  In  that  moment  of  ex- 
citement and  impending  terror  a  consciousness  of  her  situation,  and  a  sense  of  shame  which 
more  than  ever  agitated  her,  rushed  through  her  mind,  and  she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
closet  for  that  support  for  which  her  now  revived  and  awakened  scruples  forbade  any  reference 
to  him  from  whom  she  bad  so  recently  received  it.  Still  there  was  nothing  abrupt  or  unkind 
io  her  manner,  and  the  youth  did  not  hesitate  again  to  place  his  arm  around  and  in  support 
of  the  form  which,  in  reality,  needed  his  services.  In  doing  so,  however,  a  slight  noise  was  the 
consequence,  which  the  quick  sense  of  Rivers  readily  discerned.  "  Hark  I  heard  you  nothing, 
Munro—- no  sound  ?    Hear  you  no  breathing?    It  seems  near  at  hand— in  that  closet.** 

"  Thou  hast  a  quick  ear  to-night,  Guy,  as  well  as  a  quick  step.  I  heard,  and  hear 
nothing,  save  the  snorings  of  old  Barton,  whose  chamber  is  just  beside  you  to  the  left.  He 
has  always  had  a  reputation  for  the  wild  music  which  his  nose  contrives  during  his  sleep,  to 
keep  up  in  his  neighbourhood.'* 

"  It  came  from  the  opposite  quarter,  Munro,  and  was  not  unlike  the  suppressed  respiration 
of  one  who  listens." 

"  Pshaw  1  that  cannot  be.  There  is  no  chamber  there.  That  is  but  the  old  closet  hi 
which  we  store  away  lumber.  You  are  quite  too  regardful  of  your  senses.  They  will  keep 
us  here  all  night,  and  the  fact  is,  I  wish  the  business  well  over.** 

«•  Where  does  Lucy  sleep?" 

"  In  the  off  shed-room  below.     What  of  her  ?" 

"  Of  her  ?  oh  nothing !"  and  Rivers  paused  musingly  in  the  utterance  of  his  reply,  which 
fell  syllable  by  syllable  from  bis  iips. 

The  landlord  proceeded :  "  Pass  on,  Rivers ;  pass  on  :  or  have  you  determined  better 
about  this  matter  ?  Shall  the  youngster  live  ?  Indeed,  I  see  not  that  his  evidence,  even  if  be 
gives  it,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  can  do  us  much  harm,  seeing  that  a  few  days  more  will 
put  us  out  of  the  reach  of  judge  and  jury  alike.'* 

"  You  would  have  made  a  prime  counsellor  and  subtle  disputant,  Munro,  worthy  of  the 
Philadelphia  lawyers,'*  returned  the  other,  in  a  sneer,  which  has,  from  what  cause  we  know 
not,  become  a  proverb  io  the  southern  country.  "  You  think  only  of  one  part  of  this  subject, 
and  have  no  passions,  no  emotious :  you  can  talk  all  day  long  on  matters  of  feeling,  without 
showing  any.     Did  I  not  say  but  now,  that  while  that  boy  slept  I  could  not?*' 

"  Are  you  sure  that  when  he  ceases  to  sleep  the  case  will  be  any  better  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  unheard,  as  the  goodly  pair  passed  on  to  the  tenantless 
chamber.  Watching  their  progress,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  maiden,  who 
seemed  endued  with  a  courage  and  conduct  worthy  of  more  experience  and  a  stronger  sex, 
our  hero  emerged  from  his  place  of  precarious  and  uncomfortable  concealment,  and 
descended  to  the  lower  floor.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  throw  the  saddle  upon  his  steed, 
without  arousing  the  sable  groom ;  and  having  brought  him  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree  at 
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little  distance  from  the  house,  he  found  no  farther  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  safe  and 
sudden  flight.  He  had  fastened  the  door  of  his  chamber  on  leaving  it  with  much  more  caution 
than  upon  retiring  for  the  night ;  and  having  withdrawn  the  key,  which  he  now  hurled  into 
the  woods,  be  felt  assured  that,  unless  the  assassins  had  other  than  the  common  modes  of  entry, 
he  should  gain  a  little  time  from  the  delay  they  would  experience  from  this  interruption  ;  and 
this  interval,  returning  to  the  doorway,  he  employed  in  acknowledgments,  which  were  well 
due,  to  the  young  and  trembling  woman  who  stood  beside  him.  "  Take  this  little  token, 
sweet  Lucy,**  said  he,  throwing  about  her  neck  the  chain  and  casket  which  he  had  unbound 
from  his  own — "take  this  littte  token  of  Ralph  Colleton's  gratitude  for  this  night's  good 
service.  I  shall  redeem  it,  if  I  live,  at  a  more  pleasant  season,  but  you  must  keep  it  for  me 
now.  I  will  not  soon  forget  the  dcvotedness  with  which,  on  this  occassion,  you  have  perilled 
so  much  for  a  stranger.  Should  we  never  again  meet,  I  pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your 
prayers,  as  I  shall  always  remember  you  in  mine." 

He  little  knew,  while  thus  he  spoke,  in  a  manner,  so  humbly  of  himself,  of  the  deep  interest 
which  his  uniform  gentleness  of  manner  and  respectful  deference,  so  different  to  what  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  that  region  to  encounter,  had  inspired  in  her  bosom ;  and  so  small  at 
this  period  was  his  vanity,  that  he  did  not  trust  himself  for  a  moment  to  regard  the  conjecture 
— which  ever  and  anon  thrust  itself  upon  him — that  the  fearless  devotion  of  the  maiden  in 
his  behalf  and  for  his  safety,  had  in  reality  a  far  more  selfish  origin  than  the  mere  general 
humanity  of  her  sex  and  spirit.  We  will  not  say  that  she  would  not  have  done  the  same  by 
any  other  member  of  the  human  family  in  like  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
believe  that  she  would  have  been  less  anxiously  interested,  less  warm  in  her  interest,  and  less 
pained  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  result.  Clasping  the  gorgeous  chain  about  her  neck, 
his  arm  again  gently  encircled  her  waist,  her  head  dropped  upon  her  bosom— .she  did  not  speak 
—she  appeared  scarcely  to  feel.  For  a  moment,  life  and  all  its  pulses  seemed  resolutely  it 
a  stand ;  and,  with  some  apprehension,  the  youth  drew  her  to  his  bosom,  and  spoke  with  words 
full  of  tenderness.  She  made  no  answer  to  his  immediate  speech  ;  but  her  hands,  as  if  un- 
consciously, struck  the  spring  which  locked  the  casket  which  hung  upon  the  chain,  and  the 
miniature  lay  open  before  her,  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  shining  down  upon  it.  She  reclosed  it 
suddenly,  and  undoing  it  from  the  chain,  it  placed  with  a  trembling  hand  in  his  own  ;  and  with 
an  effort  of  calm  and  quiet  playfulness,  reminded  him  of  the  unintended  gift.  He  received  it, 
but  only  to  place  it  again  in  her  hand,  reuniting  it  to  the  chain.—1'  Keep  it,"  said  he,  "  Miss 
Munro— keep  it  until  I  return  to  reclaim  it.  It  will  be  as  safe  in  your  hands — much  safer 
indeed,  than  in  mine.  She  whose  features  it  describes  will  not  chide,  that,  at  a  moment  of 
peril,  I  place  it  in  the  cure  of  one  as  gentle  as  herself."  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  as,  again 
receiving  it,  she  inquired  with  a  girlish  simplicity  "  Is  her  name  Edith,  Mr  Colleton,  of  whom 
these  features  are  the  likeness  ?" 

The  youth,  surprised  by  the  question,  met  the  inquiry  with  another.  "  How  know  you? 
wherefore  do  you  ask?" 

She  saw  bis  astonishment,  and  with  a  calm  which  had  not,  during  the  whole  scene  between 
them,  marked  her  voice  or  demeanour,  she  replied  instantly — "  No  matter — no  matter,  sir, 
I  know  not  well  why  I  put  the  question,  certainly  with  no  object ;  and  am  now  more  than 

answered.*' 

The  youth  pondered  over  the  affair  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  but  desirous  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  of  the  maiden,  though  on  a  subject  and  in  relation  to  one  of  whom  he  had  sworn 

himself  to  silence wondering,  at  the  same  time,  not  less  at  the  inquiry  thun  the  knowledge 

in  part  at  least,  which  it  conveyed,  of  that  which  he  locked  up,  as  he  thought,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  bosom — was  about  to  reply,  when  a  hurried  step,  and  a  sudden  noise  from  the 
upper  apartment  of  the  house,  warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  further  delay.  The  maiden 
interrupted  with  rapid  tones  the  speech  he  was  about  to  commence—"  Fly,  sir— fly.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  You  have  lingered  too  long  already.  Do  not  hesitate  longer— you 
have  heard  the  determination  of  Rivers— this  disappointment  will  only  make  him  more  furious. 
Plv,  then,  and  speak  not.  Take  the  left  road  at  the  fork  ;  it  leads  to  the  river,  it  is  the  dullest, 
and  if  they  pursue  they  will  be  most  likely  to  fall  into  the  other." 

u  Farewell,  then,  my  good,  my  protecting  angel — I  shall  not  forget  you— have  no  oppre- 
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hettfew  forme--  that*  now  hot  few  far  myself.  Yet,  ere  I  go— n  and  ke  befit  4mm, 
before  she  wis  conscious  of  his  design,  bis  Mps  were  pressed  warmly  to  her  peJe  and  bcaattatbi 
forehead.  ••  Be  not  vexed,  chide  me  not,"  be  murmured ;  "  regard  me  ee  a  brother— tf  I  live 
1  shall  certainly  become  one.     Farewell  IM 

Leaping  with  a  single  bound  to  his  saddle,  he  stood  erect  for  a  moment,  then  vigorously 
applying  his  spurs,  he  had  vanished  in  an  Instant  from  the  sight.  8he  paused  until  the  steps, 
of  his  steed  ceased  to  fall  upon  her  ears ;  then,  with  a  mournful  spirit  and  a  heavy  step,  she 
slowly  re-entered  the  apartments 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

"  Where  goes  lie,  on  whet  route  f 

)f  thoo  deny*st  me,  by  the  god*,  I  »weer, 
The  wrath  l*re  kept  for  him,  with  treeenrM  hole. 
That  fought  no  other  game,  I'll  wreak  on  thee— 
111  stab  thee  on  the  instant— apeak,  or  diet" 

Lucy  Munro  re-entered  the  dwelling  at  a  moment  most  inopportune.  It  was  not  less  her 
obvious  policy  than  desire,  prompted  as  well  by  the  necessity  of  escaping  the  notice  and  con- 
sequent suspicions  of  those  whom  she  bad  defrauded  of  their  prey,  as  by  a  due  sense  of  that 
delicate  propriety  which  belonged  to  her  sei,  and  which  her  education,  as  the  reader  will  have 
conjectured,  had  taught  her  properly  to  estimate,  that  made  her  now  seek  to  avoid  scrutiny  or 
observation  at  the  moment  of  her  return.  Though  the  niece,  and  now  under  the  sole  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  Munro,  she  was  the  child  of  one  as  little  like  that  personage  in  spirit  and 
pursuit  as  may  well  be  imagined.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  more  particularly  dwell 
upon  this  difference.  It  happened  with  the  two  brothers,  as  many  of  us  have  discovered  in 
ether  cases,  that  their  mental  and  moral  make,  though  seemingly  under  the  same  tutorship, 
was  widely  dissimilar.  The  elder  Munro,  at  an  early  period  in  life,  broke  through  all  restraints, 
defied  all  responsibilities,  scorned  all  human  consequences,  took  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  any  of 
its  domestic  associations,  and  was  only  known  as  a  vicious  profligate,  with  whom  nothing 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  restraint  or  reformation.  When  grown  to  manhood,  he  suddenly 
left  his  parental  home,  and  went,  for  a  time,  no  one  could  say  whither.     When  heard  of,  it 

ppeared  from  all  accounts  that  bis  licentiousness  of  habit  had  not  deserted  him — still,  however. 
It  had  not,  as  had  been  anticipated,  led  to  any  fearful  or  very  pernicious  results.  Yeags  passed 
on,  the  parents  died,  and  the  brothers  grew  more  than  ever  separate ;  when,  in  different  and 
remote  communities,  they  each  took  wives  to  themselves.  The  younger,  Edgar  Munro,  the 
father  of  Lucy,  grew  prosperous  in  business — for  a  season  at  least — and,  until  borne  down  by 
a  rush  of  unfavourable  and  conflicting  circumstances,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in 
the  culture  of  the  young  mind  of  that  daughter  whose  fortunes  are  now  somewhat  before  us. 
Nothing  which  might  tend  in  the  slightest  to  her  personal  improvement  had  been  withheld, 
and  the  due  feminine  grace  and  accomplishment  which  followed  these  cares,  fitted  the 
maiden  for  the  most  refined  intellectual  converse,  and  for  every  gentle  association.  She  was 
familiar  with  books,  had  acquired  a  large  taste  for  letters,  and  a  vein  of  romantic  enthu- 
siam,  not  uncommon  to  the  southern  temperament,  and  which  she  possessed  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  was  not  a  little  sharpened  and  exaggerated  by  the  works  which  fell  into  her 
hands.  It  was  possibly  the  influence  of  such  an  education  which  impelled  her  to  the  risk 
which  she  had  taken  for  the  safety  of  Ralph  Colleton.     Tenderly  loved  and  gently  nur- 

ured  by  her  parents,  it  was  at  that  period  in  her  life  in  which  their  presence  and  guar- 
dianship were  most  seriously  needed,  that  she  became  an  orphan ;  and  her  future  charge 
necessarily  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  between  whom  and  her  father,  since  their  early  man- 
hood, but  little  commerce  or  association  of  any  kind  had  taken  place.  The  one  looked  upon 
the  other  as  too  licentious,  if  not  criminally  so,  in  his  habits  and  pursuits — he  did  not  know 
their  extent,  or  dream  of  their  character,  or  he  had  never  doubted  for  an  instant ;  while  he, 
in  turn,  so  estimated,  did  not  fail  to  consider  and  to  style  his  more  sedate  brother  an  invete- 
rate and  tedious  prose r,  a  dull  sermoniser  on  feelings  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  and  could 
never  understand— one  who  prosed  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without  charm  or  change, 
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awi  jing  all  about  him  with  exhortations  to  which  they  yielded  no  regard  The  parties  were 
sUrly  quits,  and  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  They  saw  each  other  bnt  seldom,  and 
when  the  surviving  brother  took  np  his  abode  in  the  new  purchase,  as  the  Indian  acquisitions 
of  modern  times  have  been  usually  styled,  he  was  lost  sight  of,  for  a  time,  entirely  by  his  more 
staid  and  worthy  kinsman.  Still,  Edgar  Muoro  did  not  look  upon  his  brother  as  utterly  bad. 
A  wild  indifference  to  social  forms,  and  those  staid  customs  which  in  the  estimation  of  society 
become  virtues,  was,  in  his  idea,  the  most  serious  error  of  whioh  Walter  had  been  guilty— in 
this  thought  he  persisted  to  the  lost,  and  did  not  so  much  feel  the  privations  to  which  his 
death  must  subject  his  child,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  his  brother  would  not  only  be  able 
bat  willing  to  supply  the  loss.  In  one  respect  he  was  not  mistaken.  Too  afflictions  which 
threw  the  niece  of  Walter  a  dependant  upon  his  bounty,  and  a  charge  upon  his  attention, 
revived,  in  some  measure,  his  almost  smothered,  and  in  part  forgotten,  regards  of  kindred ; 
and  with  a  tolerably  good  grace  he  came  forward  to  the  duty,  and  took  the  orphan  to  the 
asylum,  such  as  it  was,  to  whioh  his  brother's  death- bed  prayer  had  recommended  her.  At 
first  there  was  something  to  her  young  mind  savouring  of  the  romance  to  which  she  had 
rather  given  herself  up,  in  the  notion  of  a  woodland  cottage,  and  rural  sports,  and  wild  vines 
gadding  fantastically  around  secluded  bowers ;  but  the  reality— the  sad  reality  of  such  a  home 
and  its  associations— pressed  too  soon  and  heavily  upon  her  to  permit  her  much  longer  to 
entertain  or  encourage  the  dream  of  that  glad  fancy  in  whioh  she  originally  set  out.  The 
sphere  of  her  transfer,  it  was  soon  evident,  was  neither  grateful  to  the  heart  nor  suited  to  the 
jaind  whose  education  had  been  such  as  hers ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  young  maiden,  at  all  times 
given  rather  to  a  quiet  aspect  of  melancholy  than  to  any  very  animated  impulses,  pnt  on,  in 
Its  new  abiding  place,  a  garb  of  increased  severity,  which  at  certain  moments  indicated  more 
of  deep  and  settled  misanthropy  than  any  mere  constitutionality  of  habit.  Muoro  was  not  at  all 
times  rude  of  speeeh  and  manner,  and  when  he  pleased  knew  well  how  so  to  direct  himself  as 
to  soothe  such  a  disposition.  He*saw,  and  in  a  little  while  well  understood,  the  temper  of  his 
niece,  and,  with  a  consideration  under  all  circumstances  rather  creditable,  he  would  most 
wsoally  defer,  with  a  ready  accommodation  of  his  own,  to  her  peculiarities.  He  was  pleased 
and  proud  of  her  accomplishments ;  and  from  being  thus  proud,  so  far  as  such  an  emotion 
could  consistently  comport  with  a  life  and  a  licentiousness  such  as  his,  he  had  learned,  in 
reality,  to  love  the  object  who  could  thus  awaken  a  sentiment  so  much  beyond  those  inonl- 
-eatad  by  all  his  other  habits.  To  her  he  exhibited  none  of  the  harsh  manner  which  marked 
his  intercourse  with  all  other  persons,  and,  in  his  heart,  sincerely  regretted,  and  sought  to  avoid 
(he  necessity  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  had  made  him  pledge  her  hand  to  Rivers  a 
disposition  of  it  which  he  knew  was  no  less  galling  and  painful  to  her  than  it  was  irksome  yet 
unavoidable  to  himself.  Unhappily,  however,  for  these  sentiments,  he  was  too  much  under 
the  control  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  colleague  to  resist  or  refuse  his  application  for  her  person; 
and  though  for  along  time  baffling,  under  vain  pretences,  the  pursuit  of  that  ferocious  ruffian, 
he  ielt  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  unless  some  providential  interference  willed  it  otherwise,. 
When  the  sacrifice  would  be  insisted  on  and  must  be  made ;  or  probably  her  safety,  as  well 
•as  his  own,  might  necessarily  be  compromised.  He  knew  too  well  the  character  of  Rivers, 
and  was  too  much  in  his  power  to  risk  much  in  opposition  to  his  will  and  desires ;  and,  as  we 
bare  already  heard  him  declare,  from  having  been  at  one  time,  and  in  some  respects  the  tutor, 
he  had  now  become,  from  the  operation  of  circumstances,  the  mere  creature  and  instrument 
of  that  unprincipled  wretch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  of  Munro  beyond  those 
already  developed — known  to,  and  in  the  possession  of  Rivers — and  whatever  the  nature  of 
ties,  as  well  of  league  as  of  mutual  risk,  which  bound  the  parties  together  in  such  close  affi- 
nity, it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  state,  nor,  indeed,  might  it  be  altogether  within  our 
compass  or  capacity  to  do  to.  Their  connexion  had,  we  doubt  not,  many  ramifications;  and 
was  strengthened,  there  is  little  questioo,  by  a  thousand  mutual  necessities,  resulting  from 
their  joint  and  frequently  repeated  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  were  both  members 
of  an  irregular  club,  known  by  its  constituents  in  Georgia  as  the  most  atrocious  criminal  that 
ever  offende  society  or  defied  its  punishments;  and  the  almost  masonic  mysteries  and  bonds 
which  distinguished  the  members,  provided  them  with  a  pledge  of  security,  which  gave  an 
added  impetus  to  their  already  reckless  vindictiveness  against  man  and  humanity.     In  f 
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*  He  is  safe ;  and  by  this  time,  I  hope,  beyond  your  reach.     I  tell  you  thus  uracil, 
I  feel  that  it  cannot  yield  you  more  satisfaction  than  it  yields  to  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain,  woman,  that  you  would  trifle  with  and  delay  me ;  he  cannot  escape  me  in 
the  end.  All  these  woods  are  familiar  to  me,  in  night  as  in  day,  as  the  apartment  in  which 
we  stand ;  and  towards  this  boy  I  entertain  a  feeling  which  will  endue  me  with  an  activity 
and  energy  as  unshrinking  in  the  pursuit  as  the  appetite  for  revenge  is  keen  which  gives  them 
birth  and  impulse.  I  hate  him  with  a  sleepless,  an  unforgiving  hate,  that  cannot  be  quieted. 
He  has  dishonoured  me  in  the  presence  of  these  men ;  he  has  been  the  instrument  through 
which  I  bear  this  badge,  this  brand-stamp  on  my  cheek ;  he  has  come  between  my  passion 
.and  its  object ;  nay,  droop  not,  I  have  no  reference  now  to  you,  though  you,  too,  have  been 
won  by  his  insidious  attractions,  while  he  gives  you  no  thought  in  return ;  he  has  done  more 
than  this,  occasioned  more  than  this,  and  wonder  not  that  I  had  it  in  my  heart  at  one  moment 
to-night  to. put  my  dagger  into  your  bosom,  since  through  you  it  had  been  defrauded  of  its 
object.    But  why  tremble,  do  you  not  tell  me  he  if  sale  ?  " 

"  I  do ;  and  for  this  reason  I  tremble.  I  tremble  with  joy,  not  fear.  I  rejoice  that  through 
my  poor  help  he  is  safe.  I  did  it  alL  I  sought  him ;  hear  me,  Guy  Rivers,  for  in  his  safety 
I  feel  strong  to  speak ;  I  sought  him  even  in  his  chamber,  and  felt  no  shame ;  I  led  the  way ; 
I  guided  him  through  all  the  avenues  of  the  house ;  when  you  ascended  the  stairs  we  stood 
over  it  in  the  closet  which  stands  at  its  head.  We  beheld  your  progress ;  raw,  and  counted 
every  step  you  took ;  heard  every  word  you  uttered ;  and,  more  than  once,  when  your  fiend 
soul  spoke  through  your  lips,  in  horrible  threatening*,  my  hand  arrested  the  weapon  with 
which  the  youth  whom  you  now  seek  would  have  sent  you  to  your  long  account,  with  all 
your  sins  upon  your  head.  I  saved  you  from  his  blow ;  not  because  you  deserved  to  live,  but 
because,  at  that  moment,  you  were  too  little  prepared  to  die." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  certainly  impossible  to  describe,  the  rage  of  Rivers,  as, 
with  an  excited  spirit,  the  young  girl,  still  trembling,  as  she  expressed  it,  from  joy,  not  fear, 
avowed  all  the  particulars  of  Colleton's  escape.  She  proceeded  with  much  of  the  fervour  and 
manner  of  one  roused  into  all  the  inspiration  of  a  holy  defiance  of  danger:— ."Wonder  not, 
therefore,  that  I  tremble ;  my  soul  is  foil  of  joy  at  his  escape.  I  heed  not  the  sneer  and  the 
sarcasm  which  is  upon  your  lips  and  in  your  eyes.  I  went  boldly  and  confidently  even  into 
the  chamber  of  the  youth ;  I  aroused  him  from  his  slumbers ;  I  defied,  at  that  moment  of 
peril,  what  were  far  worse  to  me  than  your  suspicions ;  I  defied  such  as  might  have  been 
his.  I  was  conscious  of  no  sin — no  improper  thought — and  I  called  upon  God  to  protect 
and  to  sanction  me  in  what  I  had  undertaken.  He  has  done  so,  and  I  bkss  him  for  the 
sanction." 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  as  she  spoke,  and  her  lips  murmured  and  parted,  as  if  in  prayer, 
while  the  tears — tears  of  gladness — streamed  warmly  and  abundantly  from  her  eyes.  The 
rage  of  the  outlaw  grew  momentarily  darker  and  less  governable.  The  white  foam  collected 
about  his  mouth ;  while  his  hand,  though  still  retaining  their  gripe  upon  hers,  trembled  almost 
as  much  as  her  own.  He  spoke  in  broken  and  bitter  words,  "  And  may  God  curse  you  for 
it  1  You  have  dared  much,  Lucy  Munro,  this  hour.  You  have  bearded  a  worse  fury  than 
the  tiger  thirsting  after  blood.  What  madness  prompts  you  to  this  folly?  You  have  beard 
me  avow  my  utter,  uncontrollable  hatred  of  this  man;  my  determination,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  him,  and  yet  you  interpose.  You  dare  to  save  him  in  my  defiance  You  teach  him 
our  designs,  and  labour  to  thwart  them  yourself.  Hear  me,  girl ;  you  know  me  well ;  you 
know  I  never  threaten  without  execution.  I  can  understand  how  it  is  that  a  spirit,  feeling 
at  this  moment  as  does  your  own,  should  defy  death.  But  bethink  you ;  Is  there  nothing 
in  your  thought  which  is  worse  than  death ;  from  the  terrors  of  which  the  pure  mind, 
however  fortified  by  heroic  resolution,  must  still  shrink  and  tremble?  Beware,  then,  how 
you  chafe  me.  Say  where  the  youth  has  gone,  and  in  this  way  retrieve,  if  you  can,  the 
error  which  taught  you  to  connive  at  his  escape." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  and  have  no  fears  of  anything  you  can  do.  On  this  point 
I  feel  secure,  and  bid  you  defiance.  To  think  now,  that,  having  chiefly  effected  the  escape 
of  the  youth,  I  would  place  him  again  within  your  power,  argues  a  degree  of  stupidity  in 
me  that  is  wantonly  insulting.    I  tell  you  he  has  fled— by  this  time — beyond  your  reach.    I 
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nay  no  mort.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  in  safety;  before  a  word  of  mile  pott  hfm  hi  danger, 
TO  perish  by  jour  hands,  or  any  hands." 

"  Then  shall  you  perish,  fool !"  cried  the  ruffian ;  and  bis  hand,  hurried  by  the  ferodotal 
impulse  of  his  rage,  was  again  uplifted,  when,  in  her  straggles  at  freedom^a  new  object  met 
his  sight  in  the  chain  and  portrait  which  Ralph  had  flung  about  her  neck,  and  which,  now 
falling  from  her  bosom,  arrested  his  attention,  and  seemed  to  awaken  some  recognition  in  his 
mind.  His  hold  relaxed  upon  her  arm,  and  with  eager  haste  he  seised  the  portrait,  tearing  it 
away  with  a  single  wrench  from  the  rich  chain  to  which  it  was  appended,  and  which  now  in 
broken  fragments  was  strewn  upon  the  floor.  Lucy  sprang  towards  him  convulsively,  and 
vainly  endeavoured  at  its  recovery.  Rivers  broke  the  spring,  and  his  eyes  gazed  with  serpent- 
like fixedness  upon  the  exquisitely  beautiful  features  which  it  developed.  His  whole  appear- 
ance underwent  a  change.  The  sternness  had  departed  from  his  face,  which,  now  put  on  an 
air  of  abstraction  and  wandering  not  usually  a  habit  with  it  He  gazed  long  and  fixedly  upon 
the  portrait,  unheeding  the  efforts  of  the  girl  to  obtain  it,  and  muttering  at  frequent  intervals 
detached  sentences,  having  little  dependence  upon  one  another — "Ay,  it  is  she,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  true  to  the  life ;  bright,  beautiful,  young,  and  innocent ;  and  I— >ut  let  me  not  think." 

Then  turning  to  the  maid,  "  Pond  fool ;  see  you  the  object  of  adoration  with  him  whom 
yon  so  unprofitably  adore  ?  He  loves  her,  girl— her — the,  whom  I — but  why  should  I  tell  it 
yon ;  is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  both  loved,  and  loved  m  vain  ?  and  in  my  revenge  you, 
too,  shall  acquire  yours." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  revenge,  Guy  Rivers ;  nothing  for  yon,  above  all  others,  to  revenge. 
Gfve  me  the  miniature  ;  I  have  it  in  trust,  and  it  must  not  go  out  of  my  possession." 

She  clung  to  him  as  she  spoke,  fruitlessly  endeavouring  at  the  recovery  of  that  which  he 
studiously  kept  from  her  reach.  He  parried  her  efforts  for  awhile  with  something  of  forbear- 
ance ;  but  ere  long  his  original  temper  returned,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  air  of  tho 
demon,  "  Why  will  you  tempt  me,  and  why  longer  should  I  trifle  ?  You  cannot  have  the  pic* 
tore  ;  it  belongs,  or  should  belong,  as  well  as  its  original,  to  me.  My  concern  is  now  with  the 
robber  from  whom  you  obtained  it.  Will  you  not  say  upon  what  route  he  went  ?  Will  you 
not  guide  me  ?  And,  remember  well,  there  are  some  terrors  greater  to  your  mind  than  any 
threat  of  death.     Declare,  for  the  last  time,  what  road  he  took.** 

The  maiden  was  still,  and  showed  no  sign  of  reply.  Her  eye  wandered ;  her  spirit  was  in 
prayer.     She  was  alone  with  a  ruffian,  irresponsible  and  reckless,  and  she  had  many  fears. 

M  Will  you  not  speak  1 "  he  cried ;  "  then  you  must  hear.  Disclose  the  fact,  Lucy  ;  say, 
what  is  the  road,  or  what  the  course  you  have  directed  for  this  youth's  escape,  or  »'  and 
stooping  down  he  finished  the  sentence  in  the  ears  of  the  stunned  and  suffering  girl. 

She  started  at  the  threat,  for  such  it  was,  with  undisguised  horror.  "  Monster  as  you  are, 
fool  and  ferocious,  you  do  but  threaten,  Guy  Rivers ;  you  would  not  dare  such  a  thing  ?  " 

The  creeping  terror  of  her  voice,  as  she  spoke,  fully  contradicted  the  confidence  which  her 
words  expressed. 

*  Ay,  but  by  hell,  and  I  dare  even  more !  *  was  the  instant  response  of  the  ruffian. 

M  Then  heaven  be  merciful  to  thee  and  me  ! "  was  all  that  she  said,  when  she  sank  sense- 
lessly at  his  feet,  just  as  his  arms,  with  audacious  grasp,  were  encircling  her  waist. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Oh,  rate  me  ae  you  will,  I  do  not  care ; 
For  I  md  atom  and  sarafe  like  yourself ; 
But  let  your  words  to  her  fall  en  her  ear 
Smoothly,  aa  do  young  lovera*  •cotencea, 
And  yet  be  ooy  intfaia." 

At  this  moment  Munro  re-entered  the  apartment,  and  his  presence  served  to  restrain  the  law- 
leanness  of  that  fiercer  passion  which  had  no  other  restraint  at  that  moment  The  attention, 
of  the  landlord  was  immediately  called  to  the  condition  of  his  prostrate  and  much-abused  niece  ; 
and  reproving  his  companion  for  his  violence,  without  comprehending  or  conjecturing  its> 
extent,  he  raised  her  carefully  from  the  floor,  and  seated  her  in  a  chair  that  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  apartment    But  she  seemed  utterly  unconscious  all  the  while.    Her  nerves  had  received} 
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a  ihoek  which  threatened  to  impair  her  senses.  Her  cheeks  were  cold  and  ashy;  her  lips 
were  livid,  and  parted  frequently  as  her  teeth  opened  and  shut  with  til  the  spasmodic  energy 
of  one  suffering  from  ague.  Once  or  twice  her  eyes  brightened  with  the  intelligence  of 
returning  consciousness ;  which,  as  Munro  saw,  he  hurried  his  companion  for  the  pursuit.  It 
had  now  become  a  matter  of  stern  necessity  with  himself  to  pat  on  some  degree  of  activity  in 
the  affair,  since  the  flight  of  the  youth  indicated  a  knowledge  of  the  design  entertained  against 
him,  and,  doubtless,  of  all  the  parties.  Rivers,  during  all  this  time,  seemed  wrapped  in 
thought ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  now  most  strangely  to  need  the  promptings,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  the  restraints  of  his  companion,  in  the  pursuit  of  blood. 

44  Come,  Guy—delay  no  longer.  You  little  know  Lucy  if  you  think  we  shall  get  anything 
out  of  her.  You  may  strike,  but  you  cannot  make  her  speak  where  her  mind's  fixed.  Where 
she's  bent  on  a  course,  nothing  can  move  her  from  it— -'twas  a  trick  of  her  father's,  and  I  smack 
something  of  it  myself.  Nay,  let  go  her  hand— she  must  not  be  used  roughly ;  for  though  she 
has  stood  in  our  way,  she's  a  noble  creature— too  noble  for  us,  by  far,  Guy—- and  must  not  be 
ill-treated." 

44  A  plague  on  her  nobility  !  Think  you  not  she  knows  all  our  design,  and  has  told  it  all  to 
this  boy  ?  Would  you  believe  it  of  her  nobleness,  that  she  has  sought  him  this  night  in 
his  chamber—led  him  forth— taught  him  our  secret;  and,  sheltered  in  the  closet  above  the 
stairway  as  we  ascended,  watched  all  our  movements,  and  heard  everything  we  said.  I  told 
you  that  something  was  stirring,  but  you  are  duller  than  the  owl." 

44  Well,  it's  too  late  now  for  talk.  I've  been  out  to  the  stable,  and  find  his  horse  gone,  saddle 
and  bridle— at  its  entrance  I  found  this  dirk,  which  looks  something  like  the  one  which  he  drew 
on  you.     He  must  have  dropped  it  in  bringing  forth  his  horse. * 

44  It  is  not  too  late— 1  know  the  woods  well,  and  he  does  not.  We  must  pursue.  He  wilt 
doubtless  take  one  or  other  of  the  two  traces  at  the  fork,  and  his  hoofs  will  soon  tell  us  which, 
Our  horses  are  refreshed  by  this,  and  are  in  readiness.  You  have  pistols :  see  to  the  flints  and 
priming.  There  must  be  no  scruples  now.  The  matter  has  gone  quite  too  far  for  quiet,  and 
though  the  affair  was  all  mine  at  first,  it  is  now  as  perfectly  yours." 

As  Rivers  spoke,  Munro  drew  forth  his  pistols,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  pruning.  The 
sharp  click  of  the  springing  steel,  as  the  pan  waathrown  open,  now  fully  aroused  Lucy  to  that 
consciousness  which  had  been  only  partial  in  tfur  greater  part  of  this  dialogue.  Springing  to 
her  feet,  she  rushed  forward  to  her  uncle,  and  looked  appealingly  into  his  face,  though  she  did 
not  speak  while  her  hand  grasped  tenaciously  his  arm. 

44  What  means  the  girl  ?"  exclaimed  Munro,  now  apprehensive  of  some  mental  derangement. 

Sho  spoke,  with  a  solemn  emphasis,  but  a  single  sentence  : — "  It  is  written— thou  shalt  do 
no  murder!" 

The  solemn  tone,  the  sudden,  the  almost  fierce  action,  the  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  apos- 
trophe, the  whitely  robed,  the  almost  spiritual  elevation  of  figure,  all  so  dramatic,  combined 
necessarily  to  startle  and  surprise ;  and,  for  a  few  moments,  no  answer  was  returned  to  the 
un looked  for  speech.  But  the  effect  could  not  be  permanent  upon  minds  made  familiar  with 
the  thousand  forms  of  human  and  strong  energies.  Munro,  after  a  brief  pause,  replied — "  Who 
speaks  of  murder,  girl?    Why  this  wild,  this  uncalled-for  exhortation ?* 

**  Not  wild,  not  uncalled-for,  uncle,  but  most  necessary.     Wherefore  would  you  pursue  the 

vouth arms  in  your  hands,  hatred  in  your  heart,  and  horrible  threatening^  upon  your  lips  ? 

Why  put  yourself  into  the  hands  of  this  fierce  monster,  as  the  sharp  instrument  to  do  his  ven- 
geance and  gratify  his  savage  malignity  against  the  young  and  the  gentle  ?  If  you  would  do 
no  murder— not  so  he.  He  will  do  it— ho  will  make  you  do  it— but  he  will  have  it'done. 
Approach  me  not— approach  me  not— let  me  die,  rather,  oh  God !  my  uncle,  let  him  come  not 
near  me  if  you  would  not  see  me  die  upon  the  spot,-  she  exclaimed,  in  the  most  terrified 
manner,  and  with  a  shuddering  horror,  as  Rivers,  towards  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  had 
advanced  towards  her  with  the  view  to  an  answer.  To  her  uncle  she  again  addressed  herself 
with  an  energy  which  gave  additional  emphasis  to  her  language :—**  Uncle,  you  are  my  father 
now— you  will  not  forget  the  dying  prayer  of  a  brother.  My  prayer  is  his.  Keep  that  man 
from  me — let  me  not  see  him— let  him  come  not  near  me  with  his  polluted  and  polluting  breath. 
Y«a  know  not  what  he  is ;  you  know  him  but  as  a  slabber,  as  a  hater,  as  a  thief!    But  were 
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ny  knowledge  yours— could  I  utter  in  yoar  ears  the  foul  language,  the  fiend- threatening!  which 
his  accursed  lips  uttered  in  mine— but  no — save  me  from  him  is  all  I  ask — protect  the  poor 
orphan— the  feeble,  the  trampled  child  of  your  brother.  Keep  me  from  the  presence  of  that 
bod  man  !** 

As  she  spoke,  she  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  person  she  addressed,  her  hands  were  clasped  about 
his  knees,  and  she  lay  there  shuddering  and  shrinking  until  he  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms. 
Somewhat  softened  by  his  kindness  of  manner,  the  pressure  upon  her  brain  of  that  ague-agony 
was  immediately  relieved,  and  a  succession  of  tears  and  sobs  marked  the  diminished  influence 
of  her  terrors.  But  as  Rivers  attempted  something  in  reply,  she  started — "  Let  me  go — let 
me  not  hear  him  speak.  His  breath  is  pollution,  his  words  are  full  of  foul  threats  and  dreadful 
thoughts.  If  you  knew  all  that  I  know — if  you  feared  what  I  fear,  uncle — you  would  nigh  slay 
him  on  the  spot." 

This  mental  suffering  of  his  niece  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  her  uncle,  who,  as  we 
have  said  before,  had  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  pride— pride  of  character,  we  may  almost 
call  it — not  inconsistent  with  pursuits  and  a  condition  of  life  wild  and  wicked  even  as  his. 
His  eye  sternly  settled  upon  that  of  his  companion,  as,  without  a  word,  he  bore  the  almost 
lifeless  girl  into  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  who,  aroused  by  the  clamour,  now  and  then  looked 
forth  upon  the  scene,  but  was  too  much  the  creature  of  timidity  to  venture  entirely  amid  the 
disputants.  Placing  ber  under  the  charge  of  the  old  lady,  he  uttered  a  few  consolatory  words 
in  her  ear,  but  she  heard  him  not.  Her  thoughts  evidently  wandered  to  other  than  selfish 
considerations  at  that  moment,  and  as  he  left  the  chamber,  she  raised  her  finger  impressively— 
"  Do  no  murder,  uncle — let  him  not  persuade  you  into  crime — break  off  from  a  league  which 
compels  you  to  brook  a  foul  insult  to  those  you  are  bound  in  duty  to  protect." 

•*  Would  I  could  P  was  his  muttered  sentence  as  he  left  the  chamber.  He  felt  the  justice 
of  the  counsel,  but  wore  the  bewildered  expression  of  countenance  of  one  conscious  of  what  is 
right,  but  wanting  courage  for  its  adoption. 

"  She  has  told  you  no  foolish  story  of  me  ?"  was  the  somewhat  anxious  speech  of  Rivers 
upon  the  re-appearance  of  the  landlord. 

"  She  has  said  nothing  in  words,  Guy  Rivers,  but  much  in  look,  that  made  me  doubt 
whether  you,  and  not  this  boy  we  pursue,  should  not  have  my  weapon  in  your  throat.  But 
beware  !  The  honour  of  that  child  of  Edgar  Munro  is  to  me  what  would  have  been  my  own ; 
and  let  me  find  that  you  have  gone  a  little  beyond  the  permitted  point  in  speech  or  action, 
and  we  cut  asunder.  I  shall  then  make  as  little  bones  of  putting  a  bullet  through  your  ribs 
as  into  those  of  the  wild  bullock  of  the  hills.  I  am  what  1  am,  my  hope  is  that  she  may  always 
be  the  pure  creature  which  she  now  is,  if  it  were  only  that  she  might  pray  for  me." 

"  She  has  mistaken  me,  Munro " 

"  Say  no  more,  Guy.  She  has  not  much  mistaken  you,  or  I  have.  Let  us  say  no  more 
on  this  subject ;  you  know  my  mind,  and  will  be  advised — let  us  now  be  off.  The  horses  are 
in  readiness  and  waiting,  and  a  good  spur  will  bring  us  with  the  game.  The  youth,  you  say, 
has  money  about  him,  a  gold  watch,  and " 

"  Yes,  all ;  but  what  of  that?  Are  there  more  scruples  now  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  and  the  fierce  superiority  of  Rivers  in  all  matters  of  crime  over  his  companion 
was  manifested  in  this  single  sentence—"  but,  to  strike,  and  strike  for  nothing,  you  know,  is 
scarcely  wisdom. " 

M  We  do  not  strike  for  nothing,  even  though  no  money  come  from  it  I  do  not,  at  least,** 
was  the  half-muttered  reply  of  Rivers,  as  the  two  proceeded  into  the  court  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  where  their  horses  were  in  waiting.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  in  full  speed 
over  the  hard  and  stony  road,  with  different  emotions  in  their  bosoms,  yet  both  with  the 
object. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

-"  Wretch !  what  art  thoo  about  t 
*Ua  tow  upon  the  stroke— 


A  band  in  atretchM  out,  and  another  too  I 

Aa  though  It  were  a  graVpiaff .    Look,  look,  look  Y* 

Wb  have  witnessed  the  departure  of  our  friend  Forrester  from  the  place  of  his  trusting.  He 
went  forth  with  renewed  confidence  in  the  future,  and  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  hope  enkin- 
dled in  his  bosom.  His  course  lay  for  the  deep  west— the  unopened  forests  and  mighty  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  sting  was  somewhat  taken  from  his  conscience,  and  with  a 
renewed  desire  of  life,  and  warmly  anticipating  its  enjoyments,  he  began  to  find,  as  he  rode 
quietly  along  under  the  light  of  the  moon  and  through  the  bending  foliage,  numberless  apo- 
logies for  his  offences. 

The  interview  between  Forrester  and  his  mistress  bad  been  somewhat  protracted,  and  his 
route  from  her  residence  to  the  road  in  which  we  find  him  being  somewhat  circuitous,  the 
night  had  waned  considerably  in  advance  of  his  progress.  Ho  now  rode  carelessly,  as  one  who 
mused— his  horse,  not  urged  by  its  rider,  became  somewhat  careful  of  his  vigour,  and  his  gait 
was  moderated  much  from  that  which  had  marked  his  outset.  He  had  not  long  entered  upon 
the  trace  through  the  thick  wood,  when  the  sound  of  other  hoofs  came  down  upon  the  wind ; 
not  to  his  cars,  for,  swallowed  up  in  his  own  meditations,  his  senses  bad  lost  much  of  their 
wonted  acu tenets.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  from  the  point  of  road  in  which  we  hare 
thought  proper  to  find  him,  when  his  place  upon  the  same  route  was  supplied  by  the  pur- 
suing party.  Rivers  and  Munro.  They  were  both  admirably  mounted*  but  seemed  little  to 
regard,  in  their  manner  of  using  them,  the  value  of  the  good  beasts  which  they  bestrode,  driving 
them  as  they  did  resolutely  over  fallen  trees  and  jutting  rocks,  their  sides  already  dashed 
with  foam,  and  the  flanks  bloody  with  the  repeated  application  of  the  rowel.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  farther  pursuit  at  such  a  rate  would  be  impossible ;  and  Munro,  as  well  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  horses,  as  with  the  knowledge  of  this  necessity,  insisted  upon  a  more  moderated 
and  measured  pace.  Much  against  his  own  will,  Rivers  assented,  though  his  impatience  fire* 
quently  found  utterance  in  words  querulously  sarcastic.  The  love  of  gain  was  a  besetting  sin 
of  the  landlord,  and  it  was  by  this  passion  that  his  accomplice  found  it  easy,  on  most  occasions, 
to  defeat  the  suggestions  of  his  better  judgment  The  tauntings  of  the  former,  therefore,  were 
particularly  bestowed  upon  this  feature  in  his  character,  as  he  found  himself  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  requisition  of  the  latter,  with  whom  the  value  of  the  horses  was  no  small  consideration* 

M  Well,  well,"  said  Rivers,  "  if  you  say  so,  it  must  be  so ;  though  I  am  sure,  if  we  push 
briskly  ahead,  we  shall  find  our  bargain  in  it.  You  too  will  find  the  horse  of  the  youth,  upon 
which  you  had  long  since  set  your  eyes  and  heart,  a  full  equivalent,  even  if  we  entirely  ruin 
the  miserable  beasts  we  ride." 

"  The  horse  you  ride  is  no  miserable  beast,"  retorted  the  landlord,  who  bad  some  or  the 
prido  of  a  southron  in  this  particular,  and  seemed  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  his  stud ;  "yon 
have  jaded  him  by  your  furious  gait,  and  seem  entirely  insensible  to  the  fact  that  our  progress 
for  the  last  ha.,  hour,  continued  much  longer,  would  knock  up  any  animal.  Pm  not  so  surcy 
too,  Guy,  that  we  shall  find  the  youngster,  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  our  own  bargain  out 
of  him  when  found.  He*s  a  tough  colt,  I  take  it,  and  will  show  fight  unless  you  surprise  him.'* 

"  Stay— hear  you  nothing  now,  as  the  wind  sets  up  from  below  ?  Was  not  that  the  tramping 
of  a  horse  ?" 

They  drew  up  cautiously  as  the  inquiry  was  put  by  Rivers,  and  pausing  for  a  few  minutes, 
listened  attentively.  Munro  dismounted,  and  laying  Ms  ear  to  the  ground,  endeavoured  to> 
detect  and  distinguish  the  distant  sounds,  which,  in  that  way,  may  be  heard  with  far  greater 
rt>Adlne*» ;  hut  ho  arose  without  being  satisfied. 

•'  You  hear  nothing  ?M 

"  Not  a  sound  hut  that  which  we  make  ourselves.  Your  ears  to-night  are  marvellous  quick,, 
but  they  oat  oh  nothing.  This  is  the  third  time  to-night  you  have  fancied  sounds,  and  heard 
what  I  could  not  j  and  1  claim  to  have  senses  in  quite  as  high  perfection  as  your  own." 

"  And  without  doubt  you  have  ;  but  know  you  not,  Munro,  that  wherever  the  passions  are 
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the  stoles  become  so  mneh  more  acute ;  and,  Indeed,  ere  so  many  sentinels  and 
scouring  about  perpetually,  and  with  this  advantage  over  all  other  sentinels,  that  they 
then  never  slumber.  So,  whether  one  hates  or  loves,  the  ear  and  the  eye  take  heed  of  all  that 
is  going  on,  they  minister  to  the  prevailing  passion,  and  seem,  in  their  own  exercise,  to  acquire 
of  the  motive  and  impulse  which  belongs  to  it" 

"  I  believe  this  in  most  respects  to  be  the  case.  I  have  observed  It  on  more  than  one  occa- 
myself,  and  in  roy  own  person.  But,  Qoy,  in  all  that  you  ha?e  said,  and  all  that  I  have 
seen,  I  do  not  yet  understand  why  it  is  that  you  entertain  such  a  mortal  antipathy  to  this  young 
man,  more  than  to  many  others  who  have  at  times  crossed  your  path.  I  now  understand  the 
necessity  for  putting  him  out  of  the  way  ;  but  this  is  another  matter.  Before  we  thought  it 
possible  that  he  could  injure  us,  you  had  the  same  violent  hatred,  and  would  have  destroyed! 
him  at  the  first  glance.  There  is  more  fan  this,  Ouy,  than  you  hare  been  willing  to  let  ont ; 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  strange,  to  say  nothing  more,  that  I  should  be  kept  so  much  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject." 

Riyers  smiled  grimly  at  the  inquiry,  and  replied  at  once,  though  with  evident  insincerity. 
44  Perhaps  my  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  then  arose  from  a  presentiment  that  we  should  have  to 
do-  it  in  the  end.    You  know  I  have  a  gilt  of  foreseeing  and  foretdhng." 

"  This  wont  do  for  me,  Guy ;  I  know  you  too  well  to  regard  yon  as  one  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  notions  of  this  nature;  you  must  put  me  on  some  other  scent.*' 
..  u  Why,  so  1  would*  Wat,  if  I  were  assured  that  I  myself  knew  the  precise  impulse  which 
sets  me  on  ths  work.  But  the  fact  is,  my  hate  to  the  boy  springs  from  certain  influences 
which  may  not  be  denned  by  name,  which  grow  ont  of  those  moral  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
far  which  we  can  scarcely  account  to  ourselves ;  and  by  the  operation  of  which  we  are  led 
to  the  performance  of  things  without  seemingly  any  adequate  cause  or  necessity.  You  are 
unusually  earnest  after  reasons  and  motives  for  action  to-night;  is  it  not  strange,  Munro, 
that  it  has  never  occasioned  surprise  in  your  mind,  that  one  like  myself,  so  far  superior  in 
numerous  respects  to  the  men  I  have  consented  to  read  and  herd  with,  should  have  made 
each  my  profession  1" 

"  Not  at  ail,"  was  the  immediate  and  ready  response  of  his  companion.  "  Not  at  all.  This 
was  no  mystery  to  me,  for  I  very  well  knew  that  yon  had  no  choice,  no  alternative.  What  else 
could  you  have  done?  Outlawed  and  under  sentence,  I  knew  that  you  could  never  return, 
ie  any  safety  or  security,  whatever  might  be  your  disguise,  to  the  society  which  had  driven 
yon  out ;  and  Vm  sure  that  your  chance  would  be  but  a  bad  one,  were  you  to  seek  a  return 
to  the  old  practice  at  Gwinnett  court-house.  Any  attempt  there  to  argue  a  fellow  out  of  the 
hater  would  be  only  to  argue  yourself  into  it9' 

M  Pshaw,  Munro— that  is  the  case  now— that  is  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  to-day.  But 
where  and  what  was  the  necessity,  think  you,  when,  in  the  midst  of  good  practice  at  Gwinnett 
bar,  where  1  ruled  without  competitor,  riding  rough-shod  over  bench,  bar,  and  jury,  dreaded 
alsae  by  all,  I  threw  myself  into  the  ranks  of  these  men,  and  put  on  their  habits  ?  I  speak  not 
aosr  in  praise  of  myself,  more  than  the  foots,  as  yon  yourself  know  them,  will  sufficiently 
warrant.  I  am  now  above  those  idle  vanities  which  would  make  me  deceive  myself  as  to 
ay  own  mental  merits ;  but,  that   such  was  my  standing  there  and  then,  I  hold  indis- 


*  it  is  true.  I  sometimes  look  back  at  the  manner  in  which  yon  used  to  bully  the  old 
judge,  and  the  gaping  jury,  and  your  own  brother  lawyers,  while  the  foam  would  run 
through  your  clenched  teeth  and  from  your  lips  in  very  passion ;  and  then  I  wondered 
when  you  were  doing  so  well,  that  yea  ever  gave  up  there,  to  undertake  a  business  the  very 
first  job  in  which  pat  your  neck  in  danger." 

44  Yon  may  well  wonder,  Munro— I  could  not  well  explain  the  mystery  to  myself  were  I  to 
try ;  and  it  is  this  which  made  the  question  and  doubt  which  we  set  ont  to  explain.  To  those 
who  knew  me  well  from  the  first,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  I  should  be  for  ever  in 
excitements  of  one  kind  or  another.  From  my  childhood  up  my  temper  was  of  a  restless  and 
unquiet  character— I  was  always  a  peevish,  a  fretful,  and  discontented  person.  I  looked  with 
scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  humdrum  ways  of  those  about  me,  and  longed  for  perpetual 
change,  and  wid  and  fruitful  circumstance.    My  passions,  always  fretful  and  excitable,  were 
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never  satisfied  except  when  I  was  employed  in  some  way  which  enabled  me  to  feed  and  keep 
alive  the  irritation  which  was  their  and  my  very  breath  of  life.  With  such  a  spirit,  how  could 
I  be  what  men  style  and  consider  a  good  man  ?    What  folly  to  expect  it  1 " 

44 1  believe  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  Guy,  so  far  as  your  particular  qualities  of  temper 
ore  concerned;  for,  had  I  undertaken  to  have  spoken  for  you  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I 
should  probably  have  said,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  the  same  thing ;  but  the  wonder 
with  me  is,  how,  with  such  feelings,  you  should  have  so  long  remained  in  quiet,  and  in  some 
respects  perfectly  harmless." 

"  There  is  as  little  mystery  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  You  may  judge  that  my  sphere 
of  action — speaking  of  action  in  a  literal  sense — was  rather  circumscribed  at  Gwinnett  court- 
house ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  then  but  acquiring  my  education.  I  was,  for  the  first  time, 
studying  men,  and  the  study  of  rogues  is  not  unaptly  fitted  to  make  one  take  up  the  business. 
I  found  it  to  have  that  effect.  But,  even  at  Gwinnett  court-house— learning,  as  I  did,  and 
what  I  did,  there  was  one  passion,  or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the  ruling  passion,  which 
might  have  swallowed  up  all  the  rest  had  time  been  allowed  It.  I  was  young;  and  not  free 
from  vanity— particularly  as,  for  the  first  time,  my  ears  had  been  won  with  praise  and  gentle 
flatteries.  The  possession  of  early,  and  afterwards  undisputed  talents,  acquired  for  me  de- 
ference and  respect ;  and  I  was  soon  tempted  to  desire  the  applauses  of  the  swinish  multitude, 
and  to  feel  a  thirsting  after  public  distinction.  In  short,  I  grew  ambitious.  I  soon  became  sick 
and  tired  of  the  applauses,  the  fame,  of  my  own  ten-mile  horizon :  its  origin  seemed  equivocal 
—its  worth  and  quality  questionable  at  the  best  My  spirit  grew  troubled  with  a  wholesale 
discontent,  and  roved  in  search  of  a  wider  field — a  more  elevated  and  extensive  empire.  But 
how  could  I— the  petty  lawyer  of  a  county  court,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  appropriate 
time,  find  means  and  opportunities  even  for  travel  ?  I  was  poor,  and  profits  are  few  to  a  small 
lawyer,  whose  best  cases  are  paid  for  by  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  negro  when  both  of  them  are 
down  in  the  market.  In  vain,  and  repeatedly,  did  I  struggle  with  circumstances  that  for  ever 
foiled  me  in  my  desires ;  until  in  a  rash  and  accursed  hour,  when  chance,  and  you,  and  the 
devil  threw  the  opportunity  for  crime  in  my  path,  it  did  not  escape  me,  and— but  you  know 
the  rest." 

"  I  do — but  would  rather  hear  you  tell  it  When  you  speak  thus,  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
some  of  the  stump  speeches  you  used  to  make  when  you  ran  for  the  legislature." 
-  *'  Ay — that  was  another,  and  not  the  least  of  many  reverses  which  my  ambition  was  doomed 
to  meet  with.  You  knew  the  man  who  opposed  mo— you  know  that  a  more  shallow  and  in- 
significant fop  and  fool  never  yet  dared  to  thrust  his  head  into  a  deliberative  assembly.  But 
he  was  rich,  and  I  poor.  He  a  poUtoe,  the  growth  of  the  soil ;  I,  though  generally  admitted 
a  plant  of  more  promise  and  pretension,  I  was  an  exotic  1  He  was  a  patrician— one  of  the 
small  nobility — a  growth,  tui  generis,  of  the  place " 

"  Damn  your  Latin ;  stop  with  that,  if  you  please.**  , 

"  Well,  well !  he  was  one  of  the  great  men ;  I  was  a  poor  plebeian,  whose  chief  misfortune* 
at  that  time,  consisted  in  my  not  having  a  father  or  a  great-grandfather  a  better  man  than 
myself  1  His  money  did  the  work,  and  I  was  bought  and  beat  out  of  my  election,  which  I 
considered  certain.  I  then  acquired  a  knowledge  of  two  things.  I  learned  duly  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  democratic  principle,  when  I  beheld  the  vile  slaves,  whose  votes  his  money 
had  commanded,  laughing  in  scorn  at  the  miserable  creature  they  bad  themselves  put  over 
them.  They  felt  not— not  they— the  double  shame  of  their  doings.  They  felt  that  be  was 
King  Log,  but  never  dreamt  that  they  were  his  subjects.  This  taught  me,  too,  the  value  of 
money— Us  wonderful  magic  and  mystery.  In  the  mood  occasioned  by  all  these  things,  you 
•bund  me  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  ready  temper  for  any  villany.  You  attempted  to  con- 
sole mo  for  my  defeats,  but  I  heard  you  not  until  you  spoke  of  revenge !  I  was  not  then  to 
learn  how  to  be  vindictive— I  had  always  been  so.  I  knew,  by  instinct,  how  to  lap  blood— 
yon  only  taught  me  how  to  scent  it  I  My  first  great  crime  proved  my  nature.  Performed 
under  your  direction,  though  without  ryour  aid.  it  was  wantonly  cruel  in  its  execution,  since 
the  prise  desired  might  readily  have  been  obtained  without  the  life  of  its  possessor.  You, 
ssore  merolful  than  myself,  would  have  held  me  hack  and  arrested  my  stroke ;  but  that  would 
have  been  taking  from  the  repast  its  finish—the  pleasure,  for  H  was  inch  to  me  in  my 
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■ditton  of  mind,  would  have  fceen  lost  entirely.  It  may  sound^strangely  even  in  your  cars  when 
I  say  so,  but  I  could  no  more  have  kept  my  knife  from  that  man's  throat  than  I  could  have 
taken  wing  for  the  heavens.  He  was  a  poor  coward — made  no  struggle,  and  begged  most 
piteously  for  his  life — had  the  audacity  to  talk  of  his  great  possessions,  his  rank  in  society,  his 
wife  and  children — these  were  enjoyments  alt  withheld  from  me — these  were  the  very  things 
the  want  of  which  had  made  me  what  I  was— what  I  am — and  furiously  I  struck  my  weapon 
into  his  mouth,  silencing  his  insulting  speech.  Should  such  a  mean  spirit  as  his  have  joys 
which  were  denied  to  me  ?  I  spurned  his  quivering  carcass  with  my  foot  At  that  moment 
I  felt  myself— -I  had  something  to  live  for.  I  knew  my  appetite,  and  felt  that  it  was  native. 
I  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  new  luxury,  and  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  crimes  of  a  Nero 
and  a  Caligula.  Think  you,  Munro,  that  the  thousands  who  assemble  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  his  case— into  the  justice  of  his  death 
and  punishment  ?  Ask  they  whether  he  is  the  victim  of  justice  or  of  tyranny  ?  No  ! — they 
go  to  see  a  show— they  love  blood,  and  in  this  way  have  the  enjoyment  furnished  to  their 
hands,  without  the  risk  which  must  follow  the  shedding  of  it  for  themselves.** 

M  There  is  one  thing,  Guy,  upon  which  I  never  thought  to  ask  yon.  What  became  of  that 
beautiful  young  girl  from  Carolina,  on  a  visit  to  the  village,  when  you  lost  your  election  ? 
You  were  then  cavorting  about  her  in  great  style,  and  I  could  see  that  you  were  well  nigh 
as  much  mad  after  her  as  upon  the  loss  of  the  seat.** 

Rivers  started  at  the  inquiry  in  astonishment  or  anger,  and  for  a  few  moments  gave  no 
reply.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  however,  for,  though  at  times  exhibiting  the  passions  of  a 
demoniac,  he  was  too  much  of  a  proficient  not  to  be  able,  in  the  end,  to  command  the  coolness- 
of  the  villain.  "  I  had  thought  to  have  said  nothing  on  this  subject,  Munro,  but  there  are 
few  things  which  escape  your  observation.  In  replying  to  you  on  this  point,  you  will  now 
have  all  the  mystery  explained  of  my  rancorous  pursuit  of  this  boy.  That  girl — then  a  mere 
girl— refused  me,  as.  perhaps  you  know,  and  when,  heated  with  wine  and  irritated  with  rejec- 
tion, I  pressed  the  point  rather  too  warmly,  she  treated  me  with  contempt  and  withdrew  from 
the  apartment.  This  youth  is  the  favoured — the  successful  rival ;  he  was  but  a  boy  then— 
but  I  knew  him,  and  saw  then,  what  neither  of  them  saw,  that  they  loved  each  other.  Look 
upon  this  picture,  Walter— now,  while  the  moon  streams  through  these  branches  upon  it,  and 
wonder  not  that  it  maddened,  and  still  maddens  me,  to  think,  that  for  his  smooth  face  and 
stern  affectation  of  superiority,  I  was  to  be  sacrificed  and  despised.  She  was  probably  a 
year  older  than  himself;  but  I  saw  at  the  time,  though  both  of  them  appeared  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  that  she  loved  him  then.  What  with  her  rejection  and  scorn,  coming  at  the  same- 
time  with  my  election  defeat,  I  am  what  I  am.  These  defeats  were  wormwood  to  my  soul ; 
and  If  I  am  criminal,  the  parties  concerned  in  them  have  been  the  cause  of  the  crime." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?     I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Very  likely— you  are  not  alone.  The  million  would  say  with  yourself.  But  hear  the 
case  as  I  put  it,  and  not  as  it  is  put  by  the  majority.  Providence  endowed  me  with  a  certain 
superiority  of  mind  over  my  fellows.  I  had  capacities  which  they  had  not — talents  to  which 
they  did  not  aspire,  and  the  possession  of  which  they  readily  conceded  to  me.  These  talents 
fitted  me  for  certain  stations  in  society,  to  which,  as  I  had  the  talents  pre-eminently  for  such 
stations,  the  inference  is  fair  that  Providence  intended  me  for  some  such  station.  But  I 
was  denied  my  place.  Society,  guilty  of  favouritism  and  prejudice,  gave  to  others,  not  so 
well  fitted  as  myself  for  its  purposes  or  necessities,  the  station  in  all  particulars  designed  for 
me.  1  was  denied  my  birthright,  and  rebelled.  Can  society  complain,  when  prostituting- 
herself  and  depriving  me  of  my  rights,  that  I  resisted  her  usurpation  and  denied  her  authority  ? 
Shall  she,  doing  wrong  herself  in  the  first  instance,  undertake  to  punish?  Surely  not.  My 
rights  were  admitted — my  superior  capacity,  but  the  people  were  rotten  to  the  core,  they  had 
not  even  the  virtue  of  truth  to  themselves.  They  made  their  own  governors  of  the  vilest  and 
the  worst.  They  willingly  became  slaves,  and  are  punished  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
first  create  the  tyrants— for  tyrants  are  the  creatures  of  the  people  they  sway,  and  never 
make  themselves— the}'  next  drive  into  banishment  their  more  legitimate  rulers,  and  the  con- 
sequence, in  the  third  place,  is  that  they  make  enemies  of  those  whom  they  exile.  Such  is 
the  case  with  me,  and  such— but,  hark  1    That  surely  is  the  tread  of  a  hoc**     Do  you  hear 
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it  ?  there  is  no  mistake  now  ;v  and  as  he  spoke,  the  measured  tramping*  were  heard  resound- 
ing  at  some  distance,  seemingly  in  advance  of  them. 

"  We  must  now  use  the  spur,  Munro ;  your  hones  haw  had  indulgence  enough  for  the 
last  hour,  and  we  may  tax  them  a  little  now." 

"  Well,  push  on  as  you  please,  but  do  you  know  anything  of  this  route,  and  what  course 
will  you  pursue  in  doing  him  up ?" 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me ;  as  lor  the  route,  It  Is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  blase  on  this 
tree  reminds  me  that  we  can  here  have  a  short  out  whioh  will  carry  ms  at  a  good  sweep  round 
this  hill,  bringing  us  upon  the  main  trace,  about  two  miles  further  down,  We  must  take  this 
course,  and  spur  on,  that  we  may  get  a-heed  of  hiss,  and  be  quietly  stationed  when  he  cocnes, 
We  shall  gain  it,  I  am  confident,  before  our  man,  who  seams  to  be  taking  It  easily.  He  will 
have  three  miles  at  the  least  to  go,  and  over  a  toad  that  wfD  keep  heat  hi  walk  half  the  way. 
We  shall  be  there  in  time." 

They  reached  the  point  proposed  in  due  aeason ;  their  victim  had  not  yet  made  his  appear* 
ance,  and  they  had  anmcient  thne  for  aM  their  airsngssnents.  Theplaee  was  one  well  ealesw 
lated  for  the  successful  aooompliahment  of  a  deed  of  riarsaios.  The  toad  at  the  wot  of  the 
hill  narrowed  into  a  path  scarcely  wide  enough  fcr  the  passage  of  a  single  horseman.  The 
shrubbery  and  oopse  on  either  aide  overhung  h»  and  in  many  places  were  so  thickly  interwoven, 
that  when,  as  at  intervals  of  the  night,  the  mean  shone  out  among  the  thick  and  broken 
clouds,  which  bung  upon  and  mostly  obsensed  her  eeawse,  her  scattered  rays  scarcely  pene- 
trated the  dense  enclosure.  At  length  the  horseman  approaohed  and  in  silence.  Descending 
the  hill,  bis  motion  was  slow  and  tedious— he  entered  the  fetal  avenue,  and,  when  in  the  midst 
of  it,  Rivers  started  from  the  side  of  bis  comrade,  and  advancing  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree* 
awaited  his  progress.  He  came  no  word  was  spoken  a.  single  stroke  was  given,  and  the 
horseman,  throwing  up  his  hands,  grasped  the  limb  which  projected  over,  white  his  hone 
passed  from  under  him.  He  held  on  lor  a  moment  to  the  branch,  while  a  groan  of  deepest 
agony,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  broke  from  bis  lips,  when  he  fell  supine  to  the  ground. 
At  that  moment,  the  moon  shone  forth  unimpeded  and  nnobscared  by  a  single  cloud.  The 
person  of  the  wounded  man  was  rally  apparent  to  the  eight.  He  struggled,  but  spoke  not; 
and  the  hand  of  Rivers  was  again  uplifted,  when  Munro  rushed  forward. 

"  Stay-— away,  Guy-^we  are  mistaken,  this  is  net  our  seen.1* 

The  victim  heard  the  words,  and,  with  something  like  an  effort  at  a  laugh,  though  seam 
ingly  in  great  pain,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Munro,  Is  that  you?— 4  am  so  glad,  but  I'm  afraid  you 
come  too  late.    This  is  a  sad  jest  ln 

It  was  Forrester  that  spoke,  and  Munro  would  have  saved  him,  but  Rivers,  who  had  done 
himself  no  injustice  in  the  narrative  which  we  have  already  heard,  rejected  the  more  mercXhl 
suggestion.  The  wounded  man  saw  his  action  and  heard  the  controversy,  and  the  few  words 
he  was  enabled  to  utter  were  those  of  prayer  and  entreaty. 

M  Save  me,  Wat—he  will  strike  again— I  have  dame  you  no  barm— I  will  do  you 
and— would  live,  Wat— would  live— happy— Kate." 

He  threw  up  his  hands  with  fearful  eneigy  as  be  beheld  his  murderer,  from  whom  Mi 
had  wrested  the  weapon  originally  used,  aiming  a  second  blow  with  the  small  hatchet  which 
be  always  wore.  The  interposition  of  Munro  was  without  avail,  the  sharp  steel  drove- 
through,  separating  the  extended  fingers  of  the  fallen  man  as  be  threw  them  up,  and  crushing; 
and  crunching  deeply  into  the  scull.  The  unhappy  woodman  sank  back  without  groan  or 
further  word,  even  as  an  ox  beneath  the  stunning  stseke  of  the  bexcher. 


CHAPTER   XL 


*  A  i«ek  aad  nMeees  eeea.  Tbcaeit  fcwewki 
Thy  madoa*  bltoda  thee,  and  thy  rede  stroke  fans ) 
WMetftfte  victim.* 

Tnxms  was  the  pause  of  a  moment  after  the  deed,  in  which  no  word  was  spoken.    The  mur- 
derer at  length,  with  the  ntmojt  composure  wiping  hU  bloody  wca|>« 
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the  road  side,  interrupted  a  silence  which  was  certainly  painful  to  the  landlord,  if  not  to  him- 
self, by  exclaiming,  M  Well,  Munro,  so  far  our  ride  has  been  for  nothing;,  and  so  much  time  has 
been  lost  already,  that  I  fear  it  is  now  hopeless  to  attempt  farther  pursuit  of  the  boy,  at  least 
for  to-night.     What  say  you  ?  " 

The  person  addressed  did  not  reply  to  the  interrogatory,  but  in  a  language  the  result  of  a 
different  course  of  thought,  he  returned,  "  It  will  be  no  wonder,  Guy,  if  the  whole  country 
turns  out  upon  us.  You  are  too  wanton  in  your  doings.  Wherefore,  when  I  told  you  of  your 
error,  did  you  strike  the  poor  wretch  again  ?** 

The  landlord,  it  will  be  seen,  spoke  simply  with  reference  to  policy  and  expediency,  and 
deserves  as  little  credit  for  humanity  as  the  individual  he  rebuked.  In  this  particular  lay 
the  difference  between  them.  Both  were  equally  ruffianly,  but  the  one  had  less  of  passion, 
lew  of  feeling,  and  more  of  profession  in  the  matter.  With  the  other,  the  trade  of  crime  was 
adopted  strictly  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  ill-regulated  desires  and  emotions,  suffering 
defeat  in  their  hope  of  indulgence,  and  stimulating  to  a  morbid  action  which  became  a 
disease.  The  references  of  Munro  were  always  addressed  to  the  petty  gains ;  and  the  miserly 
nature,  thus  perpetually  exhibiting  itself  at  the  expense  of  all  other-  emotions,  was,  In  fact, 
the  true  influence  which  subjected  him  almost  to  the  sole  dictation  of  bis  accomplice,  in  whom 
a  somewhat  lofty  distaste  for  such  a  peculiarity  had  occasioued  a  manner  and  habit  of  mind 
the  superiority  of  which  was  readily  felt  by  the  other. 

"  Why  strike  again  !"  was  the  response  of  Rivers.  "  You  talk  like  a  child.  Would  you 
have  him  live  to  blab  ?  Saw  you  not  that  he  knew  us  both  ?  Are  you  so  green  as  to  think, 
if  suffered  to  escape,  his  tongue  or  hand  would  have  been  idle?  You  should  know  better. 
But  the  fact  is,  he  could  not  have  lived.  The  first  blow  was  fatal ;  and  if  I  had  deliberated 
for  an  instant  I  should  have  followed  the  suggestions  of  your  humanity— I  should  have  withheld 
the  second,  which  merely  terminated  his  agony." 

•*  It  was  a  rash  deed,  and  I  would  we  had  made  sure  of  your  man  before  blindly  rushing 
into  these  unnecessary  risks." 

"  Your  scruples  and  complainings,  Wat,  remind  me  of  that  farm-yard  philosopher,  who 
always  locked  the  door  of  his  stable  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen.  You  have  your  sermon 
ready  in  time  for  the  funeral,  but  not  during  the  life  for  whose  benefit  you  make  it.  But 
whose  fault  was  it  that  we  followed  the  wrong  game  ?  Did  you  not  make  certain  of  the  fresh 
track  at  the  fork,  so  that  there  was  no  doubting  you  ?** 

M  I  did ;  there  was  a  fresh  track,  and  our  coming  upon  Forrester  proves  it  There  may 
have  been  another  on  the  other  prong  of  the  fork,  and  doubtless  the  youth  we  pursue  has 
taken  it ;  but  you  were  in  such  an  infernal  hurry  that  I  had  scarce  time  to  find  out  what  I 
dkL1* 

M  Well,  you  will  preach  no  more  on  the  subject.  We  have  failed,  and  accounting  for  won't 
mend  the  failure.  As  for  this  bull-headed  fellow,  he  deserves  bis  fate  for  his  old  insolence. 
He  was  for  ever  putting  himself  in  my  way,  and  may  not  complain  that  I  have  at  last  put  him 
out  of  it.  But  come,  we  have  no  further  need  to  remain  here,  though  just  as  little  to  pursue 
further  in  the  present  condition  of  our  horses." 

*  What  shall  we  do  with  the  body?  we  cannot  leave  it  here," 

*  Why  not?  What  should  we  do  with  it,  I  pray?  The  wolves  may  want  a  dinner  to- 
morrow, and  I  would  be  charitable.  Yet,  stay ;  where  is  the  youth's  dirk  which  you  found 
at  the  stable  ?    Give  it  me." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?  n 

M  You  shall  see.  Forrester's  horse  is  off;  fairly  frightened,  and  will  take  the  route  back 
to  the  old  range.  He  will  doubtless  go  to  old  Walton's  clearing,  and  carry  the  first  news. 
There  will  be  a  search,  and  when  they  find  the  body,  they  will  not  overlook  the  weapon, 
which  I  shall  place  beside  it.  There  will  then  be  other  pursuers  than  me,  and  if  it  brings  the 
boy  to  the  gallows,  I  shall  not  regret  our  mistake  to-night" 

As  he  spoke,  he  received  the  dagger,  the  sheath  of  which  he  threw  at  some  distance  in 
advance  upon  the  road,  while  he  smeared  the  blade  with  the  blood,  now  fast  coagulating,  of 
the  murdered  man,  which  still,  however,  continued  to  trickle  from  the  body. 

"  Yon  are  well  taught  in  the  profession,  Guy,  and,  if  you  would  let  me,  I  would  leaft«&4K« 
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if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  very  shame  of  being  so  much  outdone  in  it  But  we  may  as 
well  strip  him.  If  his  gold  is  in  his  pouch  it  will  be  a  spoil  worth  the  taking,  for  he  has  been 
melting  and  running  for  several  days  past  at  Murkey's  furnace." 

Rivers  turned  away,  and  the  feeling  which  his  countenance  exhibited  might  have  been  that 
of  disdainful  contempt,  as  he  replied,  "  Take  it,  if  you  please ;  I  am  in  no  want  of  his  money. 
My  object  was  not  his  robbery." 

The  scorn  was  seemingly  understood ;  for  without  proceeding  to  do  as  he  proposed,  Munro 
retained  his  position  for  a  few  moments,  appearing  to  busy  himself  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
having  adjusted  which  he  returned  to  his  companion. 

"  Well,  are  you  ready  for  a  start  ?  We  have  a  good  piece  to  ride  and  should  be  in  motion. 
We  have  both  of  us  much  to  do  in  the  next  three  days,  or  rather  nights ;  and  need  not  hesitate 
what  to  take  hold  of  first.  The  court  will  sit  on  Monday,  and  if  you  are  determined  to  stand 
and  see  it  out — a  plan  I  dont  altogether  like— why,  we  must  prepare  to  get  rid  of  such 
witnesses  as  we  may  think  likely  to  become  troublesome.'* 

"  That  matter  will  be  seen  to.  I  have  ordered  Dillon  to  have  ten  men  in  readiness,  if  need 
be  for  so  many,  to  carry  off  Pippin  and  a  few  others  till  the  adjournment  It  will  be  a  dear 
jest  to  the  lawyer,  and  one  not  less  novel  than  terrifying  to  him,  to  miss  a  court  under  such 
circumstances.  I  take  it,  he  has  never  been  absent  from  a  session  for  twenty  years ;  for,  if 
sick  before,  he  is  certain  to  get  well  in  time  for  business,  spite  of  his  physician.** 

The  grim  smile  which  disfigured  still  more  the  visage  of  Rivers  at  the  ludicrous  association 
which  the  proposed  abduction  of  the  lawyer  awakened  in  his  mind,  was  reflected  fully  back 
from  that  of  his  companion,  whose  habit,  however,  in  this  respect  was  more  notorious  for 
gravity  than  any  other  less  stable  expression.  He  carried  out  in  words  the  fancied  occurrence, 
described  the  lawyer  as  raving  over  his  undocketed  and  unargued  cases,  and  the  numberless 
embryos  lying  composedly  in  his  pigeon  holes,  awaiting,  with  praiseworthy  patience,  the 
moment  when  they  should  take  upon  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ;  while  he,  upon 
whom  they  so  much  depended,  was  fretting  with  unassuaged  fury  in  the  constraints  of  his 
prison,  and  the  absence  from  that  scene  of  his  repeated  triumphs  which  before  had  never 
been  at  a  loss  for  bis  presence. 

"  But  come— let  us  mount"  said  the  landlord,  who  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  lose  much* 
if  any,  time  for  a  jest.  "  There  is  much  more  than  this  to  be  done  yet  in  the  village ;  and 
I  take  it,  you  feel  in  no  disposition  to  waste  more  time  to-night     Let  us  be  off." 

"  So  say  I ;  but  I  go  not  back  with  you  to-night  Wat  I  strike  across  the  woods  into 
the  other  road,  where  I  have  much  to  see  to ;  besides  going  down  the  branch  to  Dixon's  Ford 
and  Wolfs  Neck,  where  I  must  see  our  men  and  have  them  ready.  I  shall  not  be  in  the 
village,  therefore,  until  late  to-morrow  night  if  then.** 

."  What— you  are  for  the  cross-roads  again  ?**  said  Munro.  "  I  tell  you  (what,  Guy,  you 
must  have  done  with  that  girl  before  Lucy  shall  be  yours.  It's  bad  enough— bad  enough 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  look  to  you  for  love.  It  were  a  sad  thing  if  the  little  she 
might  expect  were  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more.*' 

"  Pshaw— you  are  growing  puritan  because  of  the  dark.  I  tell  you  I  have  done  with  her* 
I  cannot  altogether  forget  what  she  was,  nor  what  I  have  made  her,  and  just  at  this  time  she 
is  in  need  of  my  assistance.  Good  night !  I  shaH  see  Dillon  and  the  rest  of  them  by  morning, 
and  prepare  for  the  difficulty.  My  disguise  shall  be  complete,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  see  to 
your  own.  I  would  not  think  of  flight,  for  much  may  be  made  out  of  the  country  ;  I  know 
of  none  better  for  our  purposes.  Good  night  !'*  Thus  saying,  the  outlaw  struck  into  the 
forest,  and  Munro,  lingering  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  proceeded  to  rifle  the 
person  of  Forrester— an  act  which  the  disdainful  manner  and  language  of  his  companion  had 
made  him  hitherto  forbear.  The  speech  of  Rivers  on  this  subject  had  been  felt ;  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  air  of  authority  which  the  natural  mental  superiority  of  the  latter  had 
necessarily  imparted  to  his  address,  there  was  much  in  it  highly  offensive  to  the  less  adventu- 
rous ruffian.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  effect  the  lightening  of  the  woodman's  purse  Oi 
the  eurnings  which  had  been  so  essential  a  feature  in. his  dreams  of  cottage  happiness ;  and  wbilo 
engaged  in  this  transfer,  the  discontent  of  the  landlord  occasionally  broke  out  into  words— 
"  He  carries  himself  highly,  indeed ;  and  we  who  arc  bis  agents  and  aids  must  stand  reproved 
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whenever  it  pleases  his  humour.  Well !  I  am  in  for  it  now,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  ray 
getting  safely  oat  of  the  scrape  just  at  this  moment ;  hat  the  day  will  come,  and,  by  God,  I 
will  hare  a  settlement  that'll  go  near  draining  his  heart  of  all  the  blood  in  it."  As  he  spoke 
in  bitterness,  be  approached  his  horse,  and  flinging  the  bridle  over  his  neck,  was  in  a  little 
while  a  good  distance  on  his  way  from  the  scene  of  blood,  over  which  Silence  now  folded  her 
wings,  brooding  undisturbed,  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place  below ;  so  little  is  the  sympathy 
which  the  transient  and  inanimate  nature  at  any  time  exhibits,  with  that,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  it  yields  the  bloom  and  odour  of  leaf  and  flower,  soft  sephyrs  and  refreshing  waters. 
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"  Ye  may  sot  alsy  him  now.    The  hoar's  advene ; 
HU  atar  i*  in  tb«  seaita,  and  it  burns 
Brighter  and  brighter  now.    Te  ana  in  Tain." 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  young  traveller  whose  escape  we  have  already  narrated.  Utterly 
unconscious  of  the  melancholy  circumstance  which  had  diverted  his  enemies  from  the  pursuit 
of  himself,  he  had  followed  studiously  the  parting  directions  of  the  young  maiden,  to  whose 
noble  feeling  and  fearless  courage  he  was  indebted  for  his  present  safety ;  and  taken  the  almost 
blind  path  which  she  had  hastily  described  to  him.  On  this  route  he  had  for  some  time  pro- 
ceeded with  a  motiou  not  extravagantly  free,  but  sufficiently  so,  having  the  start,  and  with  the 
several  delays  to  which  his  pursuers  had  been  subjected,  to  have  escaped  the  danger,  while  the 
vigour  of  his  steed  lasted,  even  had  they  fallen  on  the  proper  route.  He  had  proceeded  in  this 
way  for  several  mites,  when  at  length  he  came  upon  a  place  whence  seotral  roads  diverged  into 
opposite  sections  of  the  country.  Ignorant  of  the  localities,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
deliberated  with  himself  for  a  few  moments  as  to  the  path  he  should  pursue.  While  thua 
engaged,  a  broad  bright  glare  of  flame  suddenly  illuminated  the  woods  on  his  left  hand,  followed 
with  the  shrieks,  equally  sudden,  seemingly  of  a  woman.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the  action 
of  the  youth.  With  unscrupulous  and  fearless  precipitation,  he  gave  his  horse  the  necessary 
direction,  and  with  a  smart  application  of  the  rowel,  plunged  down  the  narrow  path  towards  the 
spot  from  whence  the  alarm  had  arisen.  As  he  approached,  the  light  grew  more  intense,  and 
he  at  length  discovered  a  little  cottage-like  dwelling,  completely  embowered  in  thick  foliage, 
through  the  crevices  of  which  the  flame  proceeded,  revealing  the  cause  of  terror,  and  illuminating; 
for  some  distance  the  dense  woods  around.  The  shrieks  still  continued ;  and  throwing  himself 
from  his  horse,  Ralph  darted  forward,  and  with  a  single  and  sudden  application  of  his  foot,  struck 
the  door  from  its  binges,  and  entered  the  dwelling  just  in  time  to  save  its  inmates  from 
the  worst  of  all  manner  of  death.  The  apartment  was  in  a  light  blaze — the  drapery  of  a  couch 
stood  in  one  corner,  partially  consumed,  and,  at  the  first  glance,  the  whole  prospect 
but  little  hope  of  a  successful  struggle  with  the  conflagration.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost,  yet  the  scene  was  enough  to  have  paralyzed  the  nerves  of  the  most  heroic  action. 
On  the  couch  thus  circumstanced  lay  an  ancient  lady,  seemingly  in  the  very  last  stages  of  disease, 
and  progressing  rapidly  to  dissolution.  She  seemed  only  at  intervals  conscious  of  the,  fire.  At 
her  side,  in  a  situation  almost  as  helpless  as  her  own,  was  the  young  female  whose  screams  had 
first  awakened  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  She  lay  moaning  beside  the  couch,  shrieking  at 
intervals,  and  though  in  momentary  danger  from  the  flames,  which  continued  to  increase,  taking 
no  steps  for  their  arrest  or  avoidance.  Ralph  went  manfully  to  work,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  partial  success  attend  his  efforts.  With  a  fearless  hand  he  grasped  and  tore  down 
the  inflammable  and  burning  drapery  which  curtained  the  windows  and  the  couch  ;  and  which,, 
of  light  cotton  stuffs,  presented  a  ready  auxiliar  to  the  progress  of  the  destructive  ele- 
St riking  down  the  burning  shutter  with  a  single  and  strong  blow,  he  admitted  the  fresh 
fir,  without  which  suffocation  must  soon  have  followed,  and  throwing  from  the  apartment  such 
of  the  furniture  as  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  flames,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  arresting 
their  farther  advance.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  There  had  been  no  word  of 
intercourse  between  the  parties,  and  the  youth  now  surveyed  them  with  looks  of  curious  inquiry. 
or  the  first  time.  The  invalid,  as  we  have  said,  was  evidently  struggling  with  the  last  stasia 
of  natural  decay.    Her  companion  was  evidently  youthful,  in  spilt  ot  \feni&  maxt*  iftft&t  w^> 
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the  unstudied  eye  might  have  discerned  in  her  features,  of  a  tamper  and  a  spirit  subdued  and 
pat  to  rest  by  the  world's  strife  end  trial,  and  by  afflictions  which  are  not  often  found  to  crowd 
and  to  make  up  the  history  and  being  of  the  young.  Their  position  was  peculiarly  8"?^Mfflr 
and  Ralph  wondered  much  at  the  singularity  of  a  scene  to  which  ale  own  experience  could 
famish  no  parallel.  Here  were  two  lone  women— living  on  the  borders  of  a  savage  nation,  and 
forming  the  frontier  of  a  class  of  whites  little  less  savage,  without  any  protection,  and  to  hie 
mind,  without  any  motive  for  making  such  their  abiding  place.  His  wonder  might  possibly 
have  taken  the  shape  of  inquiry,  but  that  there  was  something  of  oppressive  reserve  and  shrinking 
timidity  in  the  air  of  the  young  woman,  who  alone  could  have  replied  to  hie  inquiries.  At  this 
time  an  old  femalo  negro  entered,  now  for  the  first  time  alarmed  by  the  outcry,  who  assisted 
in  removing  such  traces  of  the  fire  as  still  lingered  about  the  room.  She  teemed  to  occupy  a, 
neighbouring  outhouse,  to  which,  having  done  what  seemed  absolutely  necessary,  aha 
immediately  retired. 

Colleton,  with  a  sentiment  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  proceeded  to  reinstate  things  m 
they  might  have  been  before  the  conflagration,  and  having  done  so,  and  having  soothed,  as 
far  as  he  well  might,  the  excited  apprehensions  of  the  young  girl,  who  made  her  acknowledg* 
ments  in  a  not  unbecoming  style,  he  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the) 
old  lady  and  of  herself;  but  finding  from  the  answers  that  the  subject  was  not  an  agreeable) 
one,  and  having  no  pretence  further  to  delay,  he  prepared  to  depart  He  inquired,  however* 
bis  farther  route  to  the  Chettatee  river,  and  thus  obtained  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  wbieki 
beset  him  in  the  choice  of  roads  at  the  fork. 

While  thus  employed,  however,  and  just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  there  came  another 
personage  upon  the  scene,  to  whom  H  is  necessary  that  we  should  direct  seme  of  our  attenw 
tfcm.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Rivers  and  Munro,  after  the  murder  of  Forrester,  had 
separated— the  latter  on  his  return  to  the  village,  the  other  in  a  direction  which  seemed  tt> 
occasion  some  little  dissatisfaction  in  the  mind  of  his  companion.  Alter  thus  separating,  Rivera, 
to  whom  the  whole  country  was  familiar,  taking  a  shorter  route  across  the  forest,  by  which  the 
sinuosities  of  the  main  road  were  generally  avoided,  entered,  after  the  progress  of  a  few  miles, 
into  tho  very  path  taken  by  Ralph  Colleton,  and  which,  had  it  been  chosen  by  his  pursuers  in 
the  first  instance,  must  have  entirely  changed  the  features  of  the  whole  transaction.     In  taking 
this  course  it  was  not  the  thought  of  the  outlaw  to  overtake  the  individual  whose  blood  he  en 
much  desired ;  but  with  an  object  which  will  have  its  development  as  we  continue,  he  came 
to  the  cottage  at  the  very  time  when,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  flames,  Ralph  waa 
employed  in  a  task  almost  as  difficult—- that  of  assuring  the  affrighted  inmates  of  the  absence 
of  any  farther  danger.     With  a  caution  which  old  custom  had  made  almost  natural  in  anew, 
cases,  Rivers,  as  he  approached  the  cross-roads,  concealed  his  horse  in  the  cover  of  the  wood* 
advanced  noiselessly,  and  with  not  a  little  surprise,  to  the  cottage,  whose  externals  had  undetv 
gone  no  little  alteration  from  the  loss  of  the  shutter,  the  blackened  marks,  visible  enough  la- 
the moonlight,  around  the  window-frame,  and  the  general  look  of  confusion  which  hung  abetjt 
it     A  second  glance  made  out  the  steed  of  our  traveller,  which  he  approached  and  examined. 
The  survey  awakened  all  those  emotions  which  operated  upon  his  spirit  when  referring  to  bit 
successful  rival ;  and  approaching  the  cottage  with  extreme  caution,  he  took  post  for  awhile 
at  one  of  the  windows,  the  shutter  of  which,  partially  unclosed,  enabled  him  to  tfece  in  at  a 
glance  each  particular  of  the  entire  apartment     He  saw,  at  once,  the  occasion  which  had  in- 
duced the  presence,  in  this  situation,  of  his  most  hateful  enemy ;  and  the  thoughts  were 
strangely  discordant  which  thronged  and  possessed  his  bosom.     At  one  moment  he  had  drawn 
his  pistol  to  his  eye— his  finger  rested  open  the  trigger,  and  the  doubt  which  interposed 
between  the  youth  and  eternity,  though  it  sufficed  for  his  safety  then,  was  of  the  most  slight  and 
shadowy  description.  Again  came  a  thought  savagely  sanguinary  to  his  soul,  and  the  weapon's 
mnxxle  fell  point  blank  upon  the  devoted  bosom  of  Ralph,  when  the  slight  figure  of  the  y< 
woman  passing  between,  again  arrested  the  design  of  the  outlaw,  who,  with  muttered  ct_ 
t»cocking.  returned  the  weapon  to  his  belt.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  relationship  „ 
tween  him  and  these  females,  there  was  an  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Rivers  to  exhftfc 
Bis  ferocious  hatred  of  the  yonth  before  those  to  whom  he  had  just  rendered  a  great  and  aav 
questioned  service ;  and  though  untroubled  by  any  feeling  of  gratitude  for  them  and  for  their 
"t^rbewMtxHvnmWx.btteru+ml*  *±  ^  ^  rictmi  was  aw  perfectly 
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that  they  should  undergo  any  farther  shock,  el a  Befit  UflTof  such  severe  suffering  and  trial 
na  must  foUow  with  the  one,  from  those  fetal  pengs  which  were  destroying  the  other.  Ralph 
bow  prepared  to  depart ;  and  taking-  leave  of  the  young  woman,  who  alone  seemed  conscious 
of  his  services,  and  warmly  acknowledged  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  door.  Rivers,  who  had 
watched  his  motions  attentively,  and  heard  the  directions  given  him  by  the  girl  for  his  pro* 
grew,  at  the  tame  moment  proceeded  from  the  window,  and  placed  himself  under  the  shelter 
of  a  huge  tree,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  path  wlueh  hk  enemy  was  directed  to  parsoe.  Hera 
he  waited  fike  the  tiger,  ready  to  take  the  fetal  leap,  and  plunge  his  tags  into  the  bosom  of 
his  victim.  Nor  nut  he  wait  long.  Ralph  was  soon  upon  his  steed,  and  on  the  road ;  bat  the 
lYevidence  thai  watches  over  and  protects  the  innocent  was  with  him,  and  it  happened  moat 
fortunately  that,  jest  before  he  reached  the  point  at  which  his  enemy  stood  in  watch,  the  bad- 
ness of  the  rand  had  occasioned  those  who  travelled  it  to  diverge  for  a  few  paces  into  a  unit 
sinuosity,  which,  at  a  KtffodSsu^  rounded,  brought  them 

into  it  again.    Uneathfc«turn^"(asitMte<»nm 

of  his  horse  warned  the  outlaw  of  the  change  m  his  enemy's  position.    Tins  change  did  net 
at  the  moment  tronble  him  moon,  though,  such  was  his  temper,  everything  which  bad  tun 
ease*  of  thwnrling  or  restraining,  though  for  an  instant,  bis  desires,  irritated  him  to  msifnmm 
lw  set  aJboe*  to  retrieve  the  loot  groon^ 

between  the  two  paths.     He  had  just  gamed  a  position  in  it  commanding  the  path. 

the  banner  approashed,  moving  on  no  concern  us  of  aU  danger,  and  happy  with  ton 
pleasing  iicilement  natural  to  one  who,  solkHeas  of  human  hnppinew,  has  just  performed  a 
good  anffcm  The  pace  of  the  youth  was  slow  and  inattentive.  The  outlaw  coolly  prepared 
hh  pistol  us  ha  apprceehed_the  huge  tree,  under  the  shelter  of  which  he  lurked,  effectually 
concealed  him,  and  bis  respiration  grew  restrained  at  every  step  in  Ralph's  advance.  a\t 
length  the  form  of  man  and  horse  grew  fouiy  perceptible — it  was  almost  beside  him— the 
dundfy  aim  was  umon--the  hand  on  the  trigger,  when  suddenly,  as  the  horseman 
neath  the  ratal  tree,  a  huge  pair  of  wings,  with  a  wild  and  lapping  noise,  rushed  from 
lii  branches.  The  steed  took  flight,  and  went  headlong  forward;  while  the  outlaw, 
upon  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life  with  a  nameless  terror,  in  which  his  excited  inmginarioo  tank 
en  active  part,  dropped  the  ratal  weapon,  and  for  a  moment  stood  paralysed.  In  a  meesent 
he  was  reassnredV  when  the  cause  of  bis  aflright  was  explained  in  the  uncouth  bootiugs  of  the 
owl,  whom  the  tread  of  the  horse's  boors  had  expelled  •from  the  quiet  perch  of  his  tree,  and 
compelled  to  take  shelter  in  another.  Cursiog  the  youth's  good  fortune,  not  leas  than  his  own 
the  fierce  passions  of  Rivers  were  such  that  he  gnashed  his  teeth  in  something  hue 
Colleton,  meanwhile,  unconscious  of  the  danger  which  had  awaited  him,  was  now/ 
hurry  beyond  all  present  pursuit,  and  so  frequently  and  completely  had  bis  enemy  been  bi 
hi  the  brief  progress  of  a  single  night,  that  he  was  almost  led  to  behove— for,  like  most 
inn,  he  too  was  not  without  his  superstition— that  bis  foe  was  under  some  special  guards*** 
skip.  With  ffl  conctaUd  anger,  and  a  stern  impatience,  he  turned  away  from  the  spot  hi 
which  be  had  been  just  foied,  and  entered  the  dwelling,  where  we  propose  also  to  return. 
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Bis  entrance  awakened  no  emotion  among  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling ;  indeed,  at  the  moment, 
it  was  almost  unpereerved.  The  young  woman  happened  to  be  in  close  attendance  upon  her 
parent,  for  such  the  person  was, "  and  did  not  observe  his  approach,  while  he  stood  at  some 
aula  distance  from  the  couch  surveying  the  scene.  The  old  lady  was  endeavouring,  though 
Whh  a  feebleness  that  grew  more  apparent  with  every  breath,  to  articulate  something,  to  which 
me  appeared  to  attach  much  importance,  in  the  ears  of  the  kneeling  girl,  who  with  breathless 
attention  seemed  desirons  of  making  it  out.  but  m  vain ;  and  signifying  by  her  countenance 
the  disappointment  which  she  feK,  the  speaker,  with  something  like  anger,  shook  her  skmnj 
anger  feebly  in  her  lace,  and  the  broken  and  incoherent  words,  with  rapid  court  hut  like  sue- 
cmt,  endeavoured  to  find  their  way  through  the  halMosed  aperture  ^a, 


(' 
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tears  fell  fast  and  full  from  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  girl,  who  neither  sobbed  or  spoke*  but 
with  continued  and  yet  despairing  attention,  endeavoured  earnestly  to  catch  the  few  words  of 
one  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  the  words  of  whom,  at  such  a  moment,  almost  In- 
variably acquire  a  value  never  attached  to  them  before;  as  the  sound  of  a  harp,  when  the 
cords  are  breaking,  are  said  to  articulate  a  sweet  sorrow,  as  if  in  mourning  for  their  own  fate. 
The  outlaw,  all  this  while,  stood  apart  and  in  silence.  Although  perhaps  but  little  impressed 
with  the  native  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  him,  he  was  not  so  ignorant  of  what  was  due  to 
humanity,  and  not  so  unfeeling  in  reference  to  the  parties  here  interested,  as  to  seek  to  disturb 
its  progress  or  propriety,  with  tone,  look,  or  gesture,  which  might  make  either  of  them  regret 
his  presence.  Becoming  impatient,  however,  of  a  colloquy,  which,  as  he  saw  that  it  had  not 
its  use,  and  was  only  productive  of  mortification  to  one  of  the  parties,  he  thought  only  prudent 
to  terminate ;  he  advanced  towards  them,  and  his  tread,  for  the  first  time,  warned  the  parties 
of  his  presence.  With  an  effort  which  seemed  supernatural,  the  dying  woman  raised  herself 
with  a  sudden  start  in  the  bed,  and  her  eyes  glared  upon  him  with  a  threatening  horror,  and 
her  lips  parting,  disclosed  the  broken  and  decayed  teeth  beneath,  ineffectually  gnashing;  while 
her  long  skinny  fingers  warned  him  away.  All  this  time  she  appeared  to  speak,  but  the  words 
were  uaartlculated,  though  from  the  expression  of  every  feature,  it/was  evident  that  indigna- 
tion and  reproach  made  up  the  entire  amount  of  everything  she  had  to  express.  The  outlaw 
was  not  easily  influenced  by  anger  so  impotent  as  this ;  and  from  his  manner  of  receiving  it, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  a  reception  of  a  like  kind  from  the 
same  origin.  He  approached  the  young  girl,  who  had  now  risen  from  her  knees,  and  spoke  to 
her  in  words  of  comparative  kindness.  "  Well,  Ellen,  you  have  had  an  alarm,  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  have  suffered  no  injury.  How  happened  the  fire,  which  I  see  has  been  nigh  burn- 
ing you  all  up?" 

The  young  woman  explained  the  cause  of  conflagration,  and  narrated  in  brief  the  assistance 
which  had  been  received  from  the  stranger.  M  But  I  was  so  terrified,  Guy,"  she  added,  M  that 
I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  enough  to  thank  him." 

And  what  should  be  the  value  of  your  spoken  thanks,  Ellen.  The  stranger,  if  be  have 
sense,  must  feel  that  he  has  them,  and  the  utterance  of  such  things  had  better  be  let  alone. 
Bat  how  is  the  old  lady  now?    1  see  she  loves  me  no  better  than  formerly." 

"  She  is  sinking  fast,  Guy,  and  Is  now  incapable  of  speech.  Before  you  came,  she  seemed 
desirous  of  saying  something  to  me,  but  she  tried  In  vain  to  speak,  and  now  I  scarcely  think 
her  conscious." 

"  Relieve  it  not,  Ellen,  she  Is  conscious  of  all  that  is  going  on,  though  her  voice  may  fail  her. 
Her  eye  is  even  now  fixed  upon  me,  and  with  the  old  expression.  She  would  tear  me  if  she 
could." 

•«  Oh,  think  not  thus  of  the  dying.  Gay ;  of  her  who  has  never  harmed,  and  would  never 
harm  you,  if  she  had  the  power.  And  yet,  Heaven  knows,  and  we  both  know  she  has  had  rea- 
son enough  to  hate,  and,  if  she  could,  to  destroy  you.     But  she  has  no  such  feeling  now." 

•*  You  mistake,  Ellen,  or  you  would  keep  the  truth  from  me.  You  know  she  has  always 
hated  ine. ;  and.  indeed,  as  you  say,  she  has  had  came  onough  to  hate  and  destroy  me.  Had 
another  done  to  me  as  I  have  done  to  her,  I  should  not  sleep  till  my  hand  was  in  h:s  heart. 

*'  Sho  forgives  you  all,  Guy,  1  know  she  does,  and  God  knows  I  forgive  you  ;  I,  who,  above 
all  others,  havo  most  reason  to  curse  you  for  ever.  Think  not  that  she  can  hate  upon  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Her  mind  wanders,  and  no  wonder  that  the  wrongs  of  earth  press  upon 
her  memory,  her  reason  being  gone.  She  knows  not  herself  of  the  mood  which  her  features 
e\pre*t.     Look  not  upon  her,  Guy,  I  pray  you,  or  let  me  turn  away  my  eyes." 

"  Your  spirit,  KUen,  U  more  gvntle  and  shrinking  than  hers.  Had  you  felt  like  her,  I  verily 
believe  that  many  a  night  when  I  have  been  at  rest  within  your  arms,  you  would  have  driven 
n  knife  into  mv  heart." 

m 

"  Humble,  tJu\  !  how  can  you  imagine  such  a  thing.  Base  and  worthless  as  you  have  made 
me,  I  am  too  much  in  your  power;  1  fear  1  love  you  too  much;  though  like  a  poison  or  a 
Avehr.uut  )on  h«\e  clung  to  my  bo»om,  1  could  not  have  felt  for  you  a  single  thought  of  re- 
fcrntiiH'iit.  You  m\  well  when  you  call  me  shrinking.  I  am  a  creature  of  a  thousand  fears— 
I  am  all  woaknew  and  wcrthleiuneu." 

"  HW/,  wWA  hi  u$  not  talk  further  of  this.    When  was  the  doctor  here  last  ?" 
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,:  *  In  the  evening  he  came,  and  left  wo  dhiictions,  but  told  us  plainly  what  we  had  to  expect. 
He  taid  ihe  could  not  survive  longer  than  the  night ;  and  the  looks  like  it,  for  within  the  las* 
few  houn  the  hae  tnnk  suiprisingly.  Bat  have  yon  brought  the  medicine  ?" 
*  I  have,  and  tome  drops  which  are  eaid  to  stimulate  and  strengthen.* 
**  I  fear  me  they  are  now  of  Kttie  use,  and  may  only  serve  to  keep  up  life  in  misery.  But 
fhey  may  enable  her  to  speak,  and  I  should  like  to  bear  what  she  seems  so  desirous  to  impart*" 
•  Ellen  took  the  cordial,  and  hastily  preparing  a  portion  in  a  wine  glass  according  to  the 
directions,  proceeded  to  administer  it  to  the  gasping  patient ;  but  while  the  glass  was  at  her 
Bpt,  the  last  paroxysm  of  death  came  on,  and  with  it  something  more  of  that  consciousness 
now  fleeting  for  ever.  Dashing  aside  the  nostrum  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  drear 
the  shrinking  and  half-fainting  girl  to  her  side,  and  pressing  her  down  beside  her,  appeared 
to  give  utterance  to  that,  which,  from  the  action,  and  the  few  and  audible  words  she  made 
out  to  articulate,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  benediction.  Rivers,  seeing  the  motion,  and 
remarking  the  almost  supernatural  strength  with  which  the  last  spasms  had  endued  her,  would 
have  taken  the  girl  from  her  embrace ;  but  his  design  was  anticipated  by  the  dying  woman* 
whose  eyes  glared  upon  him  with  an  expression  rather  demoniac  than  human,  while  ber  pa- 
ralytic hand,  shaking  with  ineffectual  effort,  waved  him  off.  A  broken  word  escaped  her  lips 
hero  and  there,  and— "sin"— u forgiveness"— was  all  that  reached  the  ears  of  her  grandchild, 
when  her  head  sank  hack  upon  the  pillow,  and  she  expired  without  a  groan. 

A  dead  sflence  followed  this  event.  The  girl  had  no  uttered  anguish— she  spoke  not  ber 
sorrows  aloud ;  yet  there  was  that  in  the  woe-begone  countenance,  and  the  dumb  grief,  that 
Ml  no  doubt  of  the  deep,  though  suppressed  and  half-subdued  agony  of  soul  within.  She 
seemed  one  to  whom  the  worst  of  life  had  been  long  since  familiar,  and  one  we  might  readily 
suppose  who  would  not  find  it  difficult  herself  to  die.  She  had  certainly  outlived  pride  and 
hope,  if  not  love ;  and  if  the  latter  feeling  had  its  place  in  her  bosom,  as  without  doubt  it  had, 
then  was  it  a  hopeless  lingerer  long  after  the  sunshine  and  zephyr  had  gone  which  first 
awakened  it  into  bloom  and  flower.  She  knelt  beside  the  inanimate  form  of  her  old  parent, 
shedding  no  tear,  and  uttering  no  sigh.  Tears  would  have  poorly  expressed  the  woe  which 
at  that  moment  she  felt ;  and  the  outlaw,  growing  impatient  of  the  dumb  spectacle,  now 
ventured  to  approach  and  Interrupt  her.  She  rose  meekly,  and  without  reluctance,  as  ho 
spoke,  with  a  manner  which  said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  said—"  Command,  and  I  obey. 
Bid  me  go,  even  now,  at  midnight,  on  a  perilous  journey,  over  and  into  foreign  lands,  and  1  go 
without  murmur  and  repining."  She  was  a  heart-stricken,  a  heart-broken,  and  abused  woman 
■  and  yet  she  loved  still,  and  loved  her  destroyer. 

M  Ellen,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand,  "  your  mother  was  a  Christian— a  strict  worshipper— 
one  who,  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  seldom  put  the  bible  out  of  her  hands— and  yet  she 
cursed  me  in  her  very  soul  as  she  went  out  of  the  world." 

"  Guy,  Guy,  speak  not  so,  I  pray  you.  Spare  me  this  cruelty,  and  say  not  for  ttfe  departed 
spirit  what  it  surely  never  would  have  said  of  itself.** 

M  But  it  did  so  say,  Ellen,  and  of  this  I  am  satisfied.  Hark  ye,  girl.  I  know  something 
of  mankind  and  womankind  too,  and  I  am  not  often  mistaken  in  the  expression  of  human 
nets,  and  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  hers.  When,  in  the  last  paroxysm,  you  knelt  beside 
oar  with  your  head  down  upon  her  hand  and  in  her  grasp,  and  as  I  approached  her,  her  eyes, 
which  feebly  threw  up  the  film  then  rapidly  closing  over  them,  shot  out  a  most  angry  glare  of 
hatred  and  reproof;  while  her  lips  parted— I  could  see,  though  she  could  articulate  no  word- 
wish  involutions  which  indicated  the  curse  that  she  could  not  speak." 

*  Think  not  so,  I  pray  you.  She  had  much  cause  to  curse,  and  often  would  she  have 
denw  so,  but  for  my  sake  she  did  not.  She  would  call  me  a  poor  fool,  that  so  loved  the  one 
who  had  brought  misery  and  shame  to  all  of  us ;  but  ber  malediction  was  arrested,  and  she 
mid  it  not  Oh,  no  !  she  forgave  you,  I  know  she  did— heard  you  not  the  words  which  she 
ottered  at  the  last  ?" 

"Yes,  yes— but  no  matter.  We  must  now  talk  of  other  things,  Ellen,  and  first  of  all,  you 
must  know,  then,  I  am  about  to  be  married." 

Had  a  bolt  from  the  cross-bow  at  that  moment  penetrated  Into  her  heart,  the  person  he 
addressed  could  not  have  been  more  transfixed  at  this  speech.  She  started— an  inquiring  and 
tearfid  doubt  rose  into  ber  eyes,  as  they  settled  piercingly  upon  his  own  \  buttta\^Tu»atafe 
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they  met  with  there  needed  no  farther  word  of  assurance  from  his  lips*  He  wis  a  stern 
tyrant— one,  however,  who  did  not  trifle. 

"  I  feared  as  much,  Guy— I  have  had  thoughts  which  as  good  as  told  me  this  long  before* 
The  silent  form  before  me  has  said  to  me  over  and  over  again,  he  will  never  wed  her  whom  be 
has  dishonoured.  Oh,  fool  that  I  was— spHe  of  her  forebodings  and  my  own,  I  thought— I 
still  think,  and  oh,  Guy,  let  me  not  think  in  vain— that  there  would  be  a  time  when  you  would 
take  away  the  reproach  from  my  name  and  the  sin  from  my  soul,  by  making  me  your  wifo,  as 
you  have  so  often  promised.*9 

••You  have  indeed  thought  like  a  child,  Ellen,  if  you  supposed  that,  situated  as  I  am,  I 
could  ever  marry  simply  because  I  loved." 

M  And  will  you  not  love  her  whom  you  are  now  about  to  wed  T* 

"  Not  so  much  a?  I  have  loved  you— not  half  so  much  as  I  love  you  now,  if  it  be  that  I 
have  such  a  feeling  at  this  moment  in  my  bosom.'* 

"  And  wherefore  then  would  you  wed,  Guy,  with  one  whom  you  do- not,  whom  you  cannot 
love  ?  In  what  have  I  offended?  Have  I  ever  reproached  or  looked  unkindly  on  you,  Guyt 
even  when  you  came  to  me,  stern  and  rail  of  reproaches,  chafed  with  all  things  and  with 
everybody  ?M 

"  There  are  motives,  Ellen,  governing  my  actions,  into  which  yon  must  not  inquire " 

"  What !  not  inquire,  when  on  these  actions  depend  all  my  hope,  all  my  life  I  Now  indeed 
you  are  the  tyrant  which  my  old  mother  said,  and  all  people  say*  you  are."  The  girl  for  a 
moment  forgot  her  submisstveness,  and  her  words  were  tremulous,  less  with  sorrow  than  the 
somewhat  strange  spirit  which  her  wrongs  had  impressed  upon.  her.  But  she  soon  felt  the 
sinking  of  the  momentary  inspiration,  and  quickly  sought  to  remove  the  angry  scowl  which 
she  perceived  coming  over  the  brow  of  her  companion.  **  Nay,  nay— forgive  me,  Guy  I  let 
me  not  reproieh — let  me  not  accuse  you.  I  have  not  done  so  before ;  I  would  not  do  so 
now.  Do  with  me  as  you  please ;  and  yet,  if  you  are  bent  to  wed  with  another,  and  forget 
and  overlook  your  wrongs  to  me,  there  is  one  kindness  which  would  become  your  hands,  and 
which  I  would  joy  to  receive  from  them.  Will  you  do  for  me  this  kindness,  Guy  ?  Nay,  now, 
be  not  harsh,  but  say  that  you  will  do  it." 

She  seized  his  hand  appealingly  as  she  spoke,  and  her  moist  but  untearful  eyes  were  fixed 
pleadiDgly  upon  his  own.  The  outlaw  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  he  replied. — "  I  propose, 
Ellen,  to  do  for  you  all  that  may  be  necessary — to  provide  you  with  additional  comforts,  and 
carry  you  to  a  place  of  additional  security,  whero  you  shall  live  to  yourself,  and  have  good 
attendance." 

"  This  is  kind— this  is  much,  Guy ;  but  not  much  more  than  yon  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  for  me.  That  which  I  seek  from  you  now  is  something  more  than  this ;  promise  ma  that 
It  shall  be. as  I  say." 

"  If  it  breaks  not  into  my  arrangements— If  it  makes  me  not  go  aside  from  my  path,  I  will 
certainly  do  it,  Eilen.     Speak  therefore ;  what  is  it  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"  It  will  interfere  with  none  of  your  arrangements,  Guy,  I  am  sure;  it  cannot  take  you 
from  your  path,  for  you  could  not  have  provided  for  that  of  which  you  knew  not.  I  have  your 
pledge,  therefore — have  I  not?'1 

"  You  have,"  was  the  reply,  while  the  manner  of  Rivers  was  tinctured  with  something  like 
curiosity. 

"  That  is  kind,  that  is  as  you  ought  to  be.     Hear  me  now,  then,"  and  her  voice  sunk  into 

a  whisper,  as  if  she  feared  the  utterance  of  her  own  words— M  take  your  knife,  Guy paustr 

not,  do  it  quickly,  lest  I  fear  and  tremble.  Strike  it  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  poor  Bilen, 
and  lay  her  beside  the  cold  parent,  whose  counsels  she  despised,  and  all  of  whose  prediction* 
are  now  come  true.  Strike— strike  quickly,  Guy  Rivers — I  have  your  promise,  you  ?mmrt 
recede— If  you  have  honour,  if  you  have  truth,  you  must  do  as  I  ask.  Give  me  death,  give 
mc  peace." 

'•  Foolish  girl,  would  you  trifle  with  me?  Would  you  have  me  spurn  and  hate  vou? 
Beware !"  7 

The  outlaw  well  knew  the  yielding  and  sensitive  materia)  out  of  which  his  victim  had  been 

made.     His  utera  rebuko  was  well  calculated  to  effect  in  her  bosom  that  revulsion  of  feeling 

which  he  knew  would  follow  any  threat  of  a  withdrawal  even  of  the  lingering  and  frail  fibres 
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-•Jfthat  alieetion,  is*r.aj)d.feefileas  they  setre,  which  be  night  have  once  persuaded  her  to 
believe  had  boosri  bim  to  her.  The  consequence  wai  imrenriiate,  and  her  subdued  tone  and 
nwfcnmri  action  evinced  the  jm>w  entire  supremacy,  of  her  natural  temperament. — "  Ob*  forgive 
awe,  Gnjrt  lino*  a*  what  I  ask, .or  what  I  do.  I  am  ao  worn  and  weary,  and  my  bead  is  so 
jmnj9  that  I  think  it  were  far  better  if  I  were  in  my  grave,  with  the  cold  frame  whom  we 
ismae*  seen  put  these,  Hoednot  what  ijuy— I  am  jad  and  sick,  and  have  not  the  spirit  of 
iTsawm  or  a  healthy  will  to  direct  me.  Do  with  me  as  you  will— I  will  obey  you— go  anywhere, 
And  worst  of  all,  behold  you  wed  another -pay,  stand  by,  if  you  desire  it,  and  look  on  the 
ceremony,  and  try  to  forget  that  you  have  once  promised  me  that  1  should  be  a  party  to  it 
<vakmg  with  you." 

**  You  apeak  .more  wisely,  Ellen— and  you  will  think  more  calmly  upon  it  when  the  present 
trie*  of  your«oiher's4eath  passes  oft" 

"  Oh,  that  is  no  grief  now,  Guy#"  was  the  rather  hasty  reply.    "  That  p  no  grief  now  ;— 
ahojnld  I  regret  that-abe  has  escaped  these  tidings— should  I  regret  that  she  has  ceased  to  feel 
ftroable,  and  to  awe  and  shad  tears— should  I  mourn,  Guy,  that  she  who  loved  me  to  the  last, 
in  spite  «f  my  follies  and  vices,  bos  now  ceased  to  mourn  over  them  ?    Oh,  no !  this  is  no  grief 
now;  it  was  grief  but  a  little  while  ago,  but  now  you  have  made  it  matter  of  rejoicing." 

M  Think  not  of  it    speak.no  more  in  this  strain,  Ellen,  lest  you  anger  me." 

"  1  wilt  not  chide  me  not—I  have  no  farther  reproaches.  Yet,  Guy,  is  she,  the  lady  you 
are  about  to  wed— is  she  beautiful— is  she  young— has  she  long  raven  tresses,  as  I  had  once, 
when  your  fingers  used  to  play  in  them  ?"  And  with  a  sickly  smile,  wliich  had  in  it  something 
of  an  old  vanity,  she  unbound  the  string  which  confined  her  own  hair,  and  let  it  roll  down  bet 
hack  in  thick  and  beautiful  volumes*  black,  glossy,  and  delicately  soft  as  silk. 

The  outlaw  was  moved.  For  a  moment  bis  iron  muscles  relaxed,  a  gentle  expression  over- 
spread bis  countenance,  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  That  single,  half-reluctant  embrace 
wan  a  boon  not  much  bestowed  in  the  latter  days  of  his  victim,  and  it  awakened  a  thousand 
tender  recollections  in  her  heart, ^nd  unsealed  a  warm  spring  of  gushing  waters.  An  infantine 
•jssile  was  in  her  eyes,  while  the  tears  wees  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 

But  shrinking  or  yielding,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  made  up  very  little  of  the  character 
of  the  dark  man  on  whom  she  depended,  and  the  more  than  feminine  weakness  of  the  young 
girl  who  hung  upon  his  bosom  like  a  dying  flower,  received  its  rebuke,  after  a  few  momenta 
of  unwonted  tenderness,  when  coldly  resuming  his  stern  habit,  he  put  her  from  ids  arms,  and 
announced  to  her  his  intention  of  immediately  taking  his  departure. 

M  What,**  jhe asked,  "  will  you  not  stay  with  me  through  the  night,  and  situated  as  I  am?'* 

M  It  is  impossible,  even  now  I  am  waited  for,  and  should  have  been  some  hours  on  my  way 
•to  an  appointment  which  1  most  not  break.  It  is  not  with  me  as  with  you — 1  have  obligations 
to  others  who  depend  on  me,  and  who  might  suffer  injury  were  I  to  deceive  them." 

"  But  this  night,  Guy— there  is  little  of  it  left,  and  1  am  sure  you  will  not  be  expected 
before  the  daylight.  I  feel  a  new  terror  when  I  think  I  shall  be  left  by  all,  and  here,  too, 
alone  with  the  dead." 

"  You-will  not  be  alone,  and  if  you  were,  Ellen,  you  have  been  thus  lonely  for  many  months 
past,  and  should  be  now  accustomed  to  it." 

"  Why,  so  I  should,  for  it  has  been  a  fearful  and  a  weary  time,  and  I  went  not  to  my  bed 

night  without  dreading  that  1  should  never  behold  another  day." 

M  Why,  what  had  you  to  alarm  you  ?— you  suffered  no  affright — no  injury :  I  hod  token 
that  throughout  the  forest  your  cottage  should  be  respected.** 

"  So  I  had  your  assurance,  and  when  I  thought,  I  believed  it.  I  knew  you  had  the  power 
Jo  do  aa  you  assured  me  you  would,  but  still  there  were  moments  when  your  own  desolation 
cosse  across  my  mind ;  and  what  with  my  sorrows  and  my  fears,  I  was  sometimes  persuaded 
in  my  madness,  to  pray  that  I  might  be  relieved  of  them,  were  it  even  by  the  hands  of  death." 

"  Yon  were  ever  thus  foolish,  Ellen,  and  you  have  as  little  reason  now  to  apprehend  as 
than.  Besides,  it  is  only  for  the  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  shall  send  those  to 
yow  who  will  attend  to  your  own  removal  to  another  spot  and  to  the  interment  of  the  body." 

M  And  where  am  1  to  go  to?" 

"  What  matters  it  where,  Ellen  ?  You  have  my  assurance  that  it  shall  be  a  place  of 
security  and  good  attendance  to  which  I  shall  send  you." 

«Tnio— what  matters  it  where  I  go?— whether  among  tt*  iwa^t  oy  tot  &f&»&»   Tt»i 
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are  to  me  all  alike,  ilnce  I  may  not  look  them  in  the  face,  or  take  them  by  the  hand,  or  hold 
communion  with  them  either  at  the  house  of  God,  or  at  the  family  fire-aide." 

The  gloomy  despondence  of  ber  spirit  was  uppermost ;  and  she  went  on,  In  a  series  of  bitter 
musings,  denouncing  herself  an  outcast— a  worthiest  something,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
sacred  text,  calling  on  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover  her.  The  outlaw,  who  had  none  of 
those  fine  feelings  which  permitted  of  even  momentary  sympathy  with  that  desolation  of  heart, 
the  sublime  agonies  of  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  enlist  and  awaken  it,  cut  short  the 
string  of  sorrow  and  complaint  by  a  fierce  exclamation,  which  seemed  to  stun  every  sense  of 
her  spirit. 

"  Will  you  never  have  done?"  he  demanded.  "  Am  I  for  ever  to  listen  to  this  weakness 
— thb  unavailing  reproach  of  yourself  and  everything  around  you  ?  Do  I  not  know  that  all 
your  complaints  and  reproaches,  though  yon  address  them  in  so  many  words  to  yourself,  are 
Intended  only  for  my  use  and  ear  ?  Can  I  not  see  through  the  poor  hypocrisy  of  such  a 
lamentation  ?  Know  I  not  that  when  you  curse  and  deplore  the  sin,  you  only  withhold  the 
malediction  from  htm  who  tempted  and  partook  of  it,  m  the  hope  that  his  own  spirit  will 
apply  it  all  to  himself?  Away,  girl— I  thought  you  had  a  ndbler  spirit— I  thought  you  felt 
the  love  that  I  now  find  existed  only  in  expression."9 

44 1  do  feel  that  love — I  would,  Guy,  that  I  felt  it  not— that  K  did  exist  only  in  my  words. 
I  were  far  happier  then  than  I  am  now,  since  stern  look  and  language  from  your  would  them 
utterly  fail  to  vex  and  wound  my  spirit  as  it  does  now.  I  cannot  bear  your  reproaches  took 
not  thus  upon  me,  and  speak  not  in  those  harsh  sentences  not  now— not  now  at  least,  and 
in  this  melancholy  presence." 

Her  looks  turned  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  parent  as  she  spoke,  and  with  convulsive  effort 
she  rushed  towards  and  clasped  it  round.  She  threw  herself  betide  the  corpse  and  remained 
Inanimate,  while  the  outlaw,  leaving  the  house  for  an  instant,  called  the  negro  servant  and 
commanded  her  attendance.  He  now  approached  the  girl,  and  taking  up  her  hand,  which  lay 
supine  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dead  body,  would  have  soothed  her  grief,  but  though  she  did 
not  repulse,  she  yet  did  not  regard  him.— u  Be  calm,  Ellen,"  he  said,  "recover  and  be  firm. 
In  the  morning  you  shall  have  early  and  good  attention,  and  with  this  object,  in  part,  am  I 
disposed  to  hurry  now.  Think  not,  girl,  that  1  forget  you.  Whatever  may  be  my  fortune,  I 
shall  always  have  an  eye  to  yours.  I  leave  you  now,  but  shall  see  you  before  long,  when  I 
shall  settle  you  permanently  and  comfortably.    Farewell."  "" 

He  left  her  in  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  words  whispered  in  her  ears,  yet  she  heard 
them  all,  and  duly  estimated  their  value.  To  her,  to  whom  he  had  once  pledged  himself  entirely, 
the  cold  boon  of  his  attention  and  sometime  care  was  painfully  mortifying.  She  exhibited 
nothing,  however,  beyond  what  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  effect  of  this  cold  consolation  upon 
her  heart.  There  is  a  period  in  human  emotions  when  feeling  Itself  becomes  imperceptible— 
wheu  the  heart  (as  it  were)  receives  the  amp  de  onset,  and  days,  and  months,  and  years 
before  the  body  expires,  grows  unconscious  of  the  fire  which  is  consuming  it.  We  would  not 
have  it  understood  to  be  altogether  the  case  with  the  young  destitute  before  us ;  but  at  least* 
If  she  still  continued  to  feel  these  still- occurring  influences,  there  was  little  or  no  outward  Indi- 
cation of  their  power  upon  the  hidden  spirit.  She  said  nothing  to  him  on  his  departure,  hut 
with  a  half- wandering  *cnse,  that  may  perhaps  have  described  something  of  the  ruling  passion 
of  an  earlier  day,  she  rose,  shortly  after  he  had  left  the  house,  and  placing  herself  before  the 
small  mirror  which  surmounted  the  toilet  In  her  apartment,  re-arranged  with  studious  care, 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  most  attractive  appearance,  the  long  and  flowing  tresses  of  that  hair,  which 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  of  the  most  silky  and  raven-like  description.  Every  ringlet 
was  adjusted  to  its  place,  as  if  nothing  of  sorrow  was  about  her— none  of  the  badges 
.  and  evidences  of  death  and  decay  In  her  thought  She  next  proceeded  to  the  re- adjustment 
of  the  dress  the  wore,  taking  care  that  a  string  of  pearl,  probably  the  gift  of  her  now  indifferent 
.  lover,  should  leave  Its  place  in  the  little  cabinet,  where,  with  other  trinkets  of  the  kind,  it  had 
been  locked  up  carefully  for  a  long  season,  and  once  more  adorned  with  it  the  neck  which  it 
failed  utterly  to  surpass  In  delicacy  or  in  whiteness.  Having  done  this,  she  again  took  her 
place  on  the  couch  along  with  the  corpw ;  and  with  a  manner  which  did  not  appear  to  indicate 
a  doubt  of  the  still  lingering  spirit,  she  raised  the  lifeless  head,  with  the  gentlest  effort  niacins- 
ber  arm  beneath,  then  laid  her  own  quietly  on  the  pillow  beside  it. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  rogue*  cane  down  the  kiD 

In  a  fonaidabto  baad, 
Aad  the  ■ablecaptaia  eall'4 


ad  the  Mblecaptaia  call*  atooi, 
Bat  he  coakUH  make  aa  suad.— Tns  Fibst  Fight. 

Iesrouairr,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  his  late  most  providential  escape  from  the  weapon  of  hit 
implacable  enemy,  Ralph  Colleton  was  borne  forward  by  his  affrighted  steed  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  which  entirely  prevented  bis  rider  from  remarking  any  of  the  objects  around  him,  or, 
indeed,  as  the  moon  began  to  wane  amid  a  clustering  body  of  clouds,  of  determining  positively 
whether  he  was  stfll  in  the  road  or  not.  The  trace  (as  public  roads  are  called  in  that  region) 
had  been  rudely  cut  out  by  some  of  the  earlier  travellers  through  the  Indian  country,  merely 
traced'otrU-and  hence,  perhaps,  the  term — by  a  blase,  or  white  spot,  made  upon  the  trees  by 
hewing  from  them  the  bark ;  which  badge,  repeated  in  succession  upon  those  growing  immr 
dmtery  upon  the  fine  chosen  for  the  destined  road,  indicated  its  route  to  the  way-fiurer.  It  had 
never  been  much  travelled,  and  from  the  free  use  at  the  present  time  of  other  and  more  direct 
neorsea,  ft  was  left  almost  totally  unemployed,  save  by  those  living  immediately  in  its  ncsjh- 
tworhood.  U  had  therefore  become,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  what,  in  back- wood  phrase, 
is  known  as  a  blind  path.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that,  when  able 
to  restrain  his  horse,  Ralph,  as  be  feared,  found  himself  entirely  out  of  its  guidance-— 
wandering  without  direction  among  the  old  trees  of  the  forest.  Still,  as  for  the  night,  now 
nearly  over,  he  could  nave  no  distinct  point  in  view,  and  seeing  just  as  little  reason  to  go  back 
an  forward,  he  gave  himself  but  little  time  for  scruple  or  hesitation.  Resolutely,  though  with 
•  cautious  and  gentle  motion,  he  pricked  bis  steed  forward  through  the  woods,  accommodating 
his  philosophy,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  the  various  interruptions  which  the  future,  as  if  to  rival 
the  past,  seemed  to  have  treasured  up  in  store  for  him.  He  had  not  proceeded  for  in 
this  manner  when  he  caught  the  dim  rays  of  a  distant  fire,  nickering  and  ascending  among 
the  trees  to  the  left  of  the  direction  be  was  taking.  The  blaze  had  something  in  it  excessively 
uhniing,  and,  changing  his  course,  he  went  forward  under  its  guidance.  In  this  effort  be 
scumbled  upon  something  like  a  path,  which,  pursuing,  brought  him  at  length  to  a  small  and 
tnrfaid  creek,  into  which  be  plunged  fearlessly,  and  soon  found  himself  in  swimming  water. 
Han  lord  had  bean  little  used,  and  the  banks  were  steep,  so  that  he  got  out  with  difficulty  upon 
the  opposite  side.  .  Having  done  so,  his  eye  was  enabled  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  friendly  fire 
which  had  just  attracted  his  regard,  and  which  he  soon  made  out  to  proceed  from  the  encamp* 
flatnt  of  a  waggoner,  such  as  may  be  seen  every  day  or  every  night  in  the  wild  woods  of  the 
southern  country.  He  was  emigrating,  with  all  his  goods  and  gods,  to  that  wonderfully 
.winning  region,  in  the  estimation  of  this  people,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  emigrant 
wns  a  stoat,  burly,  bluff  old  fellow,  with  frill  round  cheeks,  a  quick,  twinkling  eye,  and  limbs 
jniher  Herculean  than  human.  He  might  have  been  fifty-five  years  or  so  ;  and  his  two 
anew,  one  of  them  a  man  grown,  the  other  a  tall  and  goodly  youth  of  eighteen,  promised  well 
to  ha  just  such  vigorous  and  healthy-looking  personages  as  their  father.  The  old  woman,  by 
whom  we  mean— in  the  manner  of  speech  common  to  the  same  dass  and  region — to  indicate 
the  spouse  of  the  wayfarer,  and  mother  of  the  two  youths,  was  busied  about  the  fire,  boiling  n 
wot  of  coffee,  and  preparing  the  family  repast  fertile  night  A  somewhat  late  hour  for  supper 
tad  such  employment,  thought  our  wanderer ;  but  the  difficulty  soon  explained  itself  in  the 
ensnRtion  of  their  waggon,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued  among  the  travellers.  Them 
wan  yet  another  peraeoage  in  the  assembly,  who  must  be  left  to  introduce  himself  to  the  reader. 
The  force  of  the  traveller— for  such  b  the  term  by  which  the  number  of  his  slaves  are  oodef. 
steed—was  small;  consisting  of  some  six  workers,  and  three  or  four  little  negro  children  ' 
ejJirp  ander  the  waggon.  The  workers  were  occupied  at  a  little  distance  hi  replacing  boxen, 
frt^a,  aad  some  household  trumpery,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  waggon,  to  enable  theam 
to  effect  Us  release  from  the  slough  in  which  H  had  cast  one  of  Its  wheels,  aad  broken 
fta  axle,  and  the  restoration  of  which  had  made  their  supper  so  late  in  the  night.  Tne 
hnaiiti  ewhcnhfcs  of  their  labour  had  been  got  over,  and  with  tmtoi  wirmsA  %xA  OcalsA  Vj 
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the  extra  exercise  they  had  undergone,  the  whites  had  thrown  themselves  under  a  tree,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  fire  at  which  the  supper  was  in  preparation,  while  a  few  pine  torches, 
thrown  together,  gave  them  sufficient  light  to  read  and  remark  the  several  countenances  of 

their  group. 

M  Well,  by  dogs,  we've  had  a  tough  bout  of  it,  ooyt ;  and,  hark  ye,  strannger,  give  us  your 
hand.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  you,  for  I  never  seed  man  handle  a 
little  pole-axe  as  you  did  that  same  affair  of  yourta.  You  must  have  spent,  I  reckon,  a  pretty 
smart  time  at  the  use  of  it— bow,  didn't  ye  T* 

To  this  speech  of  the  old  farmer  a  ready  reply  was  given  by  the  stranger,  in  the  identiejtl 
voice  and  language  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  pedlar*  Jared  Buuce,  of  whom,  and  of  wfceee 
stock  in  trade,  the  reader  will  probably  have  soma  recollection.  "  Well,  uear,  I  guess,  friencL 
you  an't  far  wide  of  your  reckoning.  I've  been  a  matter  of  tome  fifteen  or  tweoty  years  knock- 
ing about,  off  and  on,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  this  aame  urtrnmont,  end  pretty's  the  eee- 
vice  now,  I  tell  ye,  that  It's  done  me  in  that  bit  of  time/' 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  but  what'*  your  trade,  if  I  may  be  to  bold,  thai  made  you  lace  the 
use  of  it  so  nicely  ?n 

M  Oh,  what  my  trade  ?  Why,  to  say  the  truth  now,  I  never  was  brought  up  to  any  tffjQje 
In  particular,  but  I  play  a  pretty  slick  hand  now,  I  tell  you,  At  all  of  then.  I've  been  *  jay 
time  a  little  of  a  farmer,  a  little  of  a  merchant,  a  little  of  a  sailer,  ajrieomehow  or  other,  A 
little  of  everything,  and  oil  sort  of  things.  My  father  eras  jest  like  myeelf,  And  swore,  bests* 
A  was  born,  that  I  should  be  born  jest  like  hiuv-rand  so  I  wee,  Newer  were  two  black  peat 
more  alike.  Ho  was  a  'cute  old  fellow,  and  swore  he'd  make  me  to  too— -and  so  he  did.  You 
know  how  he  did  that  ?  Now,  I'll  go  a  York  ehillmg  'gainst  a  Tjftf1<rfTT  btt»  that  you  oajrt 
tell  to  save  you.'* 

44  Why,  no,  I  can't :  let's  hear*"  was  the  response  of  the  waggoner,  somewhat  astounded  by 
the  volubility  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  Well,  then,  111  tell  you.  He  sent  me  away,  to  make  my  fortune,  end  fit  my  edioatiem 
'mongst  them  who  wasnt  'cute  themselves,  and  maybe  that  out  the  hest  school  for  Jernine;  a 
simple  hoy  ever  went  to.     It  was  the  very  making  of  me>  so  £sr  as  I  was  enAsVe." 

M  Well,  now,  that  is  a  smart  way,  I  should  reckon,  to  get  one's  edioAtion.  And  in  this  way 
I  suppose  you  larned  how  to  chop  with  your  little  pole-axe  ?  Dogs  I  hut  you've  made  see  as 
smart  a  looking  axle  as  I  ever  tacked  to  my  team." 

"  I  tell  you,  friend,  there's  nothing  like  sich  an  edicaiiou.     It  does  everything  for  a 
end  he  lama  to  make  everything  out  of  anything.     I  could  make  my  bread  where  these 
Indians  wouldn't  find  the  skin  of  u  hoe-cake ;  and  in  these  woods  or  in  the  middle  of  the  see,  , 
font  anything  for  me  to  say  1  can  contrive  always  to  fish  up  some  potion  that  will  sell  in  Che 
market."  , 

"  Well,  now,  that's  wonderful,  strannger,  and  I  should  like  to  see  bow  you  would  do  it" 
"  You  cant  do  nothing,  no  how,  friend,  unless  you  begin  at  the  beginning.  You'll  have  to 
begin  when  you're  jest  a  mere  hoy,  end  set  About  getting  your  edication  as  I  got  aria*. 
There's  no  two  ways  about  it.  It  won't  come  to  you ;  you  must  go  to  H.  When  you're  out 
out  into  the  wide  world,  end  have  no  company  and  no  acquaintaove,  why,  whet  arc  you  to  oof 
'Suppose  now,  when  your  waggon  mired  down,  I  bad  not  come  to  your  help,  and  cut  out  your 
wood,  and  put  in  the  spoke,  wouldn't  you  have  had  to  do  it  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  I  couldn't  have  done  it  in  a  day.  I  ou't  bandy  at  these  things.* 
"  Well,  that  was  jest  the  way  with  me  when  I  was  a  hoy.  I  bod  nobody  to  help  me  out  of 
the  mud—nobody  to  splice  my  spokes  or  assist  me  any  hour,  and.so  I  larned  to  do  it  myself. 
And  now,  would  you  think  it,  I'm  sometimes  glad  of  a  little  turn  over,  or  an  accident,  jeet  Hurt 
I  may  keep  my  hand  in,  end  not  forget  to  he  Able  to  help  myself  or  my  neighbours." 
a  "  Well,  you're  a  cerovi  person,  and  I'd  like  to  beer  aoescthing  more  about  you.  But  fc% 
high  time  we  should  wee  our  m&tstfsf,  and  it's  hut  dry  talking  without  something  to  wash  « 
clear  way  for  the  slack.  So,  boy*  be  up,  and  fish  up  the  jmmi-jdm—l  hope  it  hunt  wets 
thumped  to  bits  in  the  rut.     If  it  has  J  shall  be  to  a  faiwtiy  petaioo.'' 

-  Well,  now,  that  wont  be  reasonable,  seeing  that  it's  no  use,  end  jeet  wasting  food  breatfc 
that  might  bring  a  fair  price  in  the  market." 

"  What,  not  get  iff  A  jejafea  IT  all  the  whiskey's  guue?    That  swat  do,  stranger, 
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though  you  have  helped  me  out  of  the  ditch,  by  dogs !  no  man  shall  prevent  me  from  getting 
In  a  passion  if  I  choose  it" 

"  Oh,  to  he  aure,  friend ;  you  an't  up  to  my  idee.  I  didn't  know  that  it  was  for  the  good 
it  did  you  that  you  got  in  a  passion.  I  am  clear  that  when  a  man  feels  himself  better  from  a 
passion,  he  oughtn't  to  be  shy  in  getting  into  it.  Though  that  wasn't  a  part  of  my  edlcatlon, 
yet  I  guess,  if  such  a  thing  would  make  me  feel  more  comfortable,  I'd  get  in  a  passion  fifty 
times  a  day.** 

**  Well,  now,  strannger,  you  talk  like  a  man  of  sense.  Drot  the  man,  says  I,  who  hasn't 
the  courage  to  get  in  a  passion.  None  but  a  miserable  shadow-skinning  Yankee  would  refuse 
to  get  in  a  passion  when  his  jug  of  whiskey  was  left  in  the  road.*' 

"  Ahem  !*'  coughed  the  dealer  in  small  wares,  the  speech  of  the  old  waggoner  grating 
harshly  upon  his  senses ;  for  if  the  Yankee  be  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  his  country — its 
enterprise,  its  institutions ;  and  of  these,  perhaps,  he  has  more  true  and  unqualified  reason  to 
be  pleased  and  proud  than  any  other  one  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  did  not  relish 
well  the  sitting  quietly  under  the  harsh  censure  of  his  companion,  who  seemed  to  regard  the 
existence  of  a  genuine  emotion  among  the  people  down  East  as  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  was 
thinking  to  come  out  with,  a  defence,  in  detail,  of  the  pretensions  of  New  England,  when,  pru- 
dence having  first  taken  a  survey  of  the  huge  limbs  of  the  waggoner,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
fierce  prejudices  of  the  uneducated  southrons  generally  against  all  his  tribe,  suggested  tne 
convenient  propriety  of  an  evasive  reply.  "  Ahem  !"  repeated  the  Yankee,  the  aryumenhm 
mdhominem  still  prominent  in  his  eyes,  "well,  now,  I  take  it.  friend,  there's  no  love  to  spare 
for  the  people  you  speak  of  down  in  these  parts.  They  dont  seem  to  smell  at  all  pleasant  in 
this  country." 

"  No,  1  guess  not,  strannger,  as  how  should  they  ?— a  mean,  tricky,  catchpenny,  skulking  set, 
that  makes  money  out  of  everybody,  and  han't  the  spirit  to  spend  it.  Ldo  hate  them,  now, 
worse  than  a  pole-cat ''  * 

"  Well,  now  friend,  that's  strange-  If  you  were  to  travel  now  for  a  spell,  down  about  Boston 
or  Saiem  in  Massachusetts,  or  at  Meridcn  in  Connetticut,  you'd  hear  tell  of  the  Yankees  quite 
different.  It  you  believe  what  the  people  say  thereabouts,  you'd  say  there  was  no  sich  people 
on  the  face  of  the  Birth." 

"  That's  jist  because  they  don't  know  anything  about  them  ;  and  it's  not  because  they  can't 
know  them  neither,  for  a  Yankee  is  a  varmint  you  can  nose  anywhere.  It  must  be  that  none 
ever  travels  in  those  parts,  selling  their  tin  kettles,  and  their  wooden  clocks,  and  all  their 
notions." 

44  Oh  yes  they  do.  They  make  em'  in  those  parts.  I  know  it  by  this  same  reason,  that  I 
bought  a  lot  myself  from  a  house  in  Connetticut,  a  town  called  Meridcn,  where  they  make 
almost  nothing  else  but  clock?,  where  they  make  'era  by  steam,  and  horse-power,  and  machinery, 
and  will  turn  you  out  a  hundred  or  two  to  a  minute." 

The  pedlar  had  somewhat  "  overleaped  his  shoulders,"  as  they  phrase  it  in  the  west,  when 
his  companion  drew  himself  hick  over  the  blazing  embers  with  a  look  of  ill-concealed  aversion, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  «•  Why,  you  an't  a  Yankee,  are  yon  ?" 

The  pedlar  was  a  special  pleader  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  and  knew  the  value  of  a  technical 
distinction  a?  well  as  his  friend.  Lawyer  Pippin.  His  reply  was  prompt  and  professional.  "  Why 
no,  I  au't  a  Yankee  according  to  your  idee.  It's  true,  I  was  born  among  them,  but  that,  you 
know,  don't  make  a  man  one  on  them  ?" 

u  No,  to  be  sure  not.  Etery  man  that's  a  freeman  has  a  right  to  choose  what  country  he 
shall  belong  to.  My  dad  was  bom  in  Ireland,  yet  he  always  counted  himself  a  full-blooded 
American." 

The  old  man  found  a  parallel  in  his  father's  nativity,  which  satisfied  himself  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ground  taken  by  the  pedlar,  and  helped  the  latter  out  of  his  difficulty.  "  But  here's 
the  whiskey,  standing  by  us  all  the  time,  waiting  patiently  to  be  drunk.  Here  Nick  Snell,  boy 
take  your  hands  out  of  your  breeches  pocket,  and  run  down  with  the  calibash  to  the  branch  • 
The  water  is  pretty  good  there.  I  reckon ;  and,  strannger,  after  we've  *aken  a  sup,  we'll  eat  a 
Ute  and  then  lie  down.  It's  hfch  time,  I  reckon,  that  we  do  so." 

ft  was  in   his  progress  to  the  branch,  that  Ralph  Colleton  came  upon  this  member  oC  th& 
fatty.     Nick  Snell  was  no  genius,  and  did  not  readily  rep\y  to  tta  \iaiiVn%  W\\\\tn  Nft\\&v*»& 
put  to  him  by  the  youth,  who  advanced  upon  the  main  party  v\\We  ftve  &\a\«cpc  \kV***yi  ^fc*. 
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pedlar  a*d  the  waggoner  irts  hi  foM  gait  They  started,  as  if  by  common  content,  to  their  feet 
aa  hit  horse's  tread  amote  upon  their  ears  ;  but  satisfied  with  the  appearanoe  of  a  single  man. 
and  witnessing  the  jaded  condition  of  his  steed,  they  were  content  to  Invite  him  to  partake 
with  them  of  the  rude  cheer  which  the  good  woman  was  now  basted  in  setting  before  them, 
the  hoe-cakes  and  bacon  were  smoking  finely,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  youth  engaged  his  senses, 
with  no  unwillingness  on  their  part,  to  detect  a  most  savoury  attraction  in  the  assault  which 
they  made  upon  his  sight  and  nostrils  alike.  He  waited  not  for  a  second  invitation,  but  in  a 
lew  moments,  having  first  stripped  his  horse,  and  put  the  saddle,  by  direction  of  the  emigrant, 
Into  his  waggon,  he  threw  himself  beside  them  upon  the  ground,  and  joined  readily  and  heartily 
In  the  consumption  of  the  goodly  edibles  which  were  spread  out  before  them.  They  had  not 
been  long  at  this  game  when  a  couple  of  fine  watch  dogs  which  were  in  the  camp,  guarding 
the  baggage,  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  whole  party  was  on  the  alert,  with  sharp  eye  and  cocked 
rifle.  They  commenced  a  survey,  and  at  some  distance  could  hear  the  tread  of  horsemen 
seemingly  on  the  approach.  The  banditti,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  were  well  known 
to  the  emigrant,  and  be  had  already  to  complain  of  clivers  injuries  at  their  hands.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  he  should  place  his  sentinels,  and  prepare  even  for  the  most 
audacious  attack.  He  had  scarcely  made  this  disposition  of  his  force,  which  exhibited  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  when  the  strangers  made  their  appearance.  They  rode  cautiously  around 
without  approaching  the  defences  sufficiently  nigh  to  occasion  strife,  but  evidently  having  for 
their  object  originally  an  attack  upon  the  wayfarer.  At  length  one  of  the  party,  which  con* 
sisted  of  six  persons,  now  come  forward,  and  with  a  friendly  tone  of  voice  bade  them  good 
evening,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  the  most  amia- 
ble sort  with  them. 

The  old  man  answered  drily,  with  some  show  of  sarcastic  indifference  in  his  speech,  "  Ay, 
good  evening  enough,  if  the  moon  had  not  gone  down  and  if  the  stars  were  out,  that  we  might 
pick  out  the  honest  men  from  the  rogues.** 

"  What !  are  there  rogues  in  these  parts  then,  old  gettleman  V*  asked  the  new  comer. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?"  was  the  sturdy  reply.  "  You  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  without  going 
further  than  your  own  pockets.** 

"  Why,  you  are  tough  to-night,  my  old  buck,"  was  the  somewhat  crabbed  speech  of  the 
visitor. 

"  You'll  find  me  troublesome  too,  Mr  Nightwalker  ;  so  take  good  counsel,  and  be  off  while 
you've  whole  bones,  or  I'll  tumble  you  now  in  half  a  minute  from  your  crittur,  and  give  you 
a  sharp  supper  of  pine-knots. M 

"  Well,  that  wouldn't  be  altogether  kind  on  your  part,  old  fellow,  and  I  mightn't  be  willing 
to  let  you ;  but  as  you  seem  not  disposed  to  be  civil,  I  suppose  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  be  oftV* 

«  Ay,  ay,  be  off!  You  get  nothing  out  of  us,  and  we've  no  shot  that  we  want  to  throw  away. 
Leave  you  alone,  and  Jack  Ketch  will  save  us  shot." 

"  Ha,  ha  r*  exclaimed  the  outlyer  in  concert,  and  from  the  deeper  emphasis  which  be  gave 
it,  in  chorus  to  the  laughter  which  followed,  among  the  party,  the  dry  expression  of  the  old 
man's  humour. 

••  Ha,  ha  I  old  boy— you  have  the  swing  of  it  to-night,"  was  the  reply  of  the  visitor,  as 
he  rode  off  to  his  companions—"  but  if  you  don't  mind,  we  shall  smoke  you  before  you  rat 
into  Alabam."  '      ™ 

The  robber  rejoined  his  companions,  and  a  sort  of  council  for  deliberation  was  determined 
upon  among  them. 

"  How  now,  Lambert— you  have  been  at  dead  fault,"  was  his  sudden  address,  as  he 
returned,  to  one  of  the  party.  "  You  assured  me  that  old  Snell  and  his  two  sons  were  the 
whole  force  that  he  carried,  while  I  find  two  stout  able-bodied  men  beside,  all  well  armed, 
and  ready  for  the  attack.  The  old  woman,  too,  standing  with  the  gridiron  in  her  6ats.U 
equal  of  herself  to  any  two  men,  hand  to  band."  ^ 


Lambert,  a  short,  sly,  dogged  little    personage,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  error 
«^uch  ,t  was:  «  But  he  was  sure  that  at  starting  there  were  but  three-they  must  ErTS 

M  "did  °     ^  T '      J*  ^  UeUt€Mnt  makc  °Ut  thc  ■»«»«  <*  *•  other. V* 
I  did    said  the  officer  in  command,  «  and,  to  say  truth,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  the 

f  IT  Party;     ^  mul-  ^  «»•  UP™  W*  *"*  the  night.    ITbow  cam von! 
Umtert,  to  neglect  sawing  the  axle?    You  had  time  enough  whenit  stood  in  the  SJrt 
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teat  night,  and  you  were  about  K  a  fall  boor.    The  waggon  stands  aa  stoutly  on  iU  all-fours 
as  the  first  day  it  was  built" 

M  1  did  that,  sir;  and  did  it,  I  thought,  to  the  very  mark.  I  calculated  to  leave  enough 
solid  to  bear  them  to  the  night,  when  in  our  circuit  we  should  come  among  them  just  in  time 
to  finish  the  business.  The  wood  is  stronger,  perhaps,  than  I  took  it  to  be,  but  it  wont 
hold  out  longer  than  to-morrow,  Pin  certain,  when,  if  we  watch,  we  can  take  our  way  with 

them." 

•  Well,  I  hope  so,  and  we  must  watch  them,  for  it  wont  do  to  let  the  old  fellow  escape. 
He  has,  1  know,  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hundred  hard  dollars  in  his  possession,  to  buy 
lands  in  Mississippi,  and  it's  a  pity  to  let  so  much  good  money  go  out  of  the  state." 

M  But  why  may  we  not  set  upon  them  now  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,  Briggs— they  are  armed,  ready,  and  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
ourselves ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  we  should  be  able  to  ride  over  them,  yet  I  am  not 
willing  to  leave  one  or  more  of  us  behind.  Besides,  if  we  keep  the  look-out  to-morrow,  as 
we  shall,  we  can  settle  the  business  without  any  such  risk." 

This  being  the  determination,  the  robbers,  thus  disappointed  of  their  game,  were  never- 
theless in  better  humour  than  might  have  been  well  expected ;  but  such  men  are  philo- 
sophers, and  their  very  recklessness  of  human  life  is  in  some  respects  the  result  of  a  due 
estimate  of  its  vicissitude*.  They  rode  on  their  way,  laughing  at  the  sturdy  bluntneas  of 
the  old  waggoner,  which  their  leader,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard  under  the  name  of 
Dillon,  related  to  them  at  large.  With  a  whoop  and  halloo,  they  cheered  the  travellers  as 
they  rode  by,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the  encampment  The  tenants  of  the  encamp, 
ment,  thus  strangely  but  fortunately  thrown  together,  having  first  seen  that  everything  was 
quiet,  took  their  severally  assigned  places,  and  laid  themselves  down  for  repose ;  the  pedlar 
contenting  himself  with  guessing  that  "  them  'ere  chaps  did  not  make  no  great  deal  by  that 
speculation." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

u  And  here  they  dwell  the  hunan-batts*;  throng, 
SkilTd  in  all  mischief,  ripe  for  erery  wrong.'* 

It  was  in  the  wildest  and  least-trodden  recesses  of  the  rock  and  forest,  that  the  band  of 
outlaws,  of  which  Rivers  was  the  great  head  and  leader,  had  fixed  their  place  of  abode  and 
assemblage.     A  natural  cavity,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  huge  rocks,  overhung  by  a 

third,  with  some  few  artificial  additions,  formed  for  them  a  cavern,  in  which so  admirably 

was  it  overgrown  by  the  surrounding  forest,  and  so  finely  situated  among  hills  and  abrupt 
ridges  yielding  few  inducements  for  travel— they  found  the  most  perfect  security. 

It  is  true  such  a  shelter  could  not  long  have  availed  them  as  such,  were  the  adjacent 
country  in  the  possession  of  a  civilized  people ;  but  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Cherokees 
by  keeping  back  civilization  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  the  position  they  had  chosen, 
its  protection  from  the  scrutiny  of  many,  who  had  already,  prompted  by  their  excesses, 
endeavoured,  but  partially,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  find  them  out  The  place  was 
distant  from  the  village,  of  Chestatee  about  ten  miles,  or  perhaps  more.  No  highway— no 
thoroughfare  or  public  road,  passed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
outlaws  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  vehicle,  the  traces  of  which  might  be  followed.  There  was, 
besides,  but  little  necessity  for  their  employment  The  place  of  council  and  deliberation  was 
not  necessarily  their  place  of  abode,  and  the  several  members  of  the  band  found  it  more 
profitable  by  far  to  reside,  or  keep  stations,  in  the  adjacent  hamlets  and  stands  (for  by  this 
letter  name,  in  those  regions,  the  nightly  stopping-places  of  wayfarers  are  commonly  desig- 
nated), where,  in  most  cases,  they  put  on  the  appearance,  and  in  many  respects  bore  the 
reputation,  of  staid  and  sober  working  men.  This  arrangement  was  perhaps  the  very  best 
fur  the  predatory  life  they  led,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for  information  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  lost  to  them.  In  this  way  they  heard  of  this  or  that  traveller,  his  destina- 
tion, the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and  the  wealth  be  carried  about  with  him.  In  one  of  these 
situations  the  knowledge  of  old  Sneirs  journey,  and  the  amount  of  wealth  in  hfs  possession, 
had  been  acquired,  and  in  the  person  of  the  worthy  stable-boy  who  brought  com  \*  feav<St\ 
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fellow's  hones  the  night  before,  and  whom  be  rewarded  with  a  thrip  ,(the  smallest  ailver 
coin  known  in  the  southern  currency — the  five  cent  issue  excepted),  .we  might,  without 
spectacles,  recognize  the  active  fugleman  of  the  outlaw*,  who  sawed  half  through  his  axle, 
cleaned  his  wheels  of  all  their  grease,  and  then  attempted  to  rob  .him  the  very  night  after* 
Nor,  though  thus  situated,  was  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  call  them  together  upon  an  emer- 
gency. One  or  more  of  the  most  trustworthy  among  them  hod  only  to  moke  a  tour  over 
the  road,  and  through  the  hamlets  in  which  they  were  scattered  within  the  circuit  of  ten  or 
twenty  miles,  and  as  they  kept  usually  with  rigid  punctuality  to  their  several  station*,  they 
were  soon  apprised,  and  off  at  the  first  signal.  A  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  ostler  who 
brought  out  your  horse,  or  the  drover  who  put  up  the  cattla,  wo*  enough  ;  and  the  absence 
of  a  colt  from  pasture,  or  the  missing  of  a  stray  young  heifer  from.tne  .flock,  furnUhed  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  the  proprietor  for  the  occasional  absence  of  Tom,  Pick*  or  Harry  ;  who  in 
the  meanwhile  was,  most  probably,  crying  "stand"  to  a  true  man,  or  cutting  a  trunk  from  a 
sulky,  or,  in  mere  wantonness,  shooting  down  tho  traveller  who  bad  perhaps  given  him  a  long 
chnsc,  yet }  lelded  nothing  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  labour. 

Dillon,  or,  to  speak  more  properly  and  to  the  card,  lieutenant  Dillon,  arrived  at  the 
place  of  assemblage  just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  He  was  a  leader  of  considerable  in- 
fluence among  the  outlaws,  and,  next  to  Rivers,  was  most  popular.  Indeed,  in  certain 
respects,  he  was  far  more  popular ;  for  though,  perhaps,  not  so  adroit  in  his  profession, 
nor  so  well  fitted  for  his  command,  he  was  possessed  /of  many  of  those  qualities  which  are 
apt  to  be  taken  with  the  "fierce  democratic !*'  He  was  a  prince  of  hail  fellows — was 
thoroughly  versed  in  low  jest  and  scurvy  anecdote— could  pluy  at  push-pins,  and  drink  at 
every  point  in  the  game ;  and,  strange  to  say,  though  always  drinking  was  never  drunk. 
Nor,  though  thus  accomplished,  and  thus  prone  to  these  accomplishment*,  did  he  ever  neg- 
lect or  forget  those  duties  which  he  assumed  to  perform,  or  which  were  assigued  him.  No 
indulgence  led  him  away  from  his  post — and,  on  the  reverse,  no  post  compelled  or  restrained 
him  into  gravity.  He  was  a  careless,  reckless  blade,  indifferent  alike,  it  would  seem,  to  sua 
or  storm,  rain  or  shine — and  making  of  life  a  circle,  that  would  not  inaptly  have  illustrated 
the  favourite  text  of  Sardanapalus. 

He  arrived  at  the  cave,  as  we  have  said,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking.  A  shrill  whistle 
along  the  ridges  of  wood  and  rock,  as  he  passed  them,  denoted  the  various  stations  of  the 
sentinels,  as  studiously  strewn  along  the  paths  by  which  their  place  of  refuge  might  be  as- 
sailed, as  if  they  were  already  beleaguered  by  a  superior  and  assailing  army.  Without  paus- 
ing to  listen  to  tike  various  speeches  and  inquiries  which  assailed  his  ears  upon  his  arrival,  he 
advanced  to  the  cavern,  and  was  told  that  the  captain  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival— that  he  had  morosely  kept  the  inner  recess  of  the  cave,  and  since  his 
return,  which  had  nut  been  until  late  in  the  night,  had  been  seen  but  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  but  for  a  moment,  when  be  had  ooine  forth  to  make  inquiries  for  himself.  Leaving  his  men 
differently  disposed,  Dillon  at  once  penetrated  into  the  small  apartment,  in  which  his  leader 
was  lodged,  assured  of  the  propriety  of  the  intrusion—  which  had  otherwise  subjected  him, 
most  probably,  to  tome  severe  reprimand— from  what  had  just  been  told  him.  The  recess, 
which  was  separated  from  the  outer  hall  by  a  eurtain  of  thick  coarse  stuff,  falling  to  the  floor 
from  .1  beam,  the  apertures  for  the  reception  of  which  had  been  chiselled  in  the  rock,  was 
dinil)  illuminated  by  a  sing  e  lamp,  hanging  from  a  chain,  which  was  in  turn  fastened  to  a  pole 
that  stretched  dUvcUy  across  the  apartment.  A  small  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  a  few  chairs,  a  broken  mirror,  and  on  a  shelf  that  stood 
trimU  in  the  eornur  a  few  glasses  and  decanters,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment. 
On  the  table  at  which  the  outlaw  *at  lay  his  pistols— a  huge  and  seemingly  unwieldy,  but 
well  made  p.:ir.  A  short  sword,  a  dirk,  and  one  or  two  other  weapons  of  similar  description, 
contemplated  only  for  hand-to-hand  purpose*,  lay  along  with  them  ;  and  the  better  to  com- 
plete t'ue  p  dure,  now  already  something  oafrr,  a  decanter  of  brandy  and  tumblers  were  con- 
tiguous. Uivrr*  did  not  observe  the  slide ef  the  eurtains  to  the  apartment,  nor  the  entrance 
of  l)iUun.  He  was  deeply  absorbed  in  oraitcmplation  ;  his  head  rested  heavily  upon  his  two 
palmv  iNlule  his  «ye*  were  dffcply  flsod  upon  the  now-opened  miniature  which  he  had  torn 
JViuu  the  uevk  of  Lucy  Muoro,  and  which  rested  before  trim.  He  sighed  not — be  spoke  not, 
hut  e\er  ui>d  anon,  as  if  perfectly  uoonsweiaus  hU  the  while  of  what  he  did.  he  drank  from  the 
fimihlar  ot  tint  t*>/«/h>ui*tJod  draught  chat  stood  -before  him,  smrriedryeiMl  desperately,  as  if  to 
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lcvp  sthc  strong  emotion  from  choking  him.  then  woe  in  his  look  a  bitter  agony  of  cspres- 
sioo,  indicating  a  vexed  spirit,  now  more  strongly  than  ever  at  work  in-  a  way  which  had,  in- 
deed, been  one  ot  the  primest  sources  of  his  miserable  life,  ft  waft  a  spirit  ill  at  rest  with  itself 
—vexed  at  its  own  feebleness  of  execution — its  incapacltnde  Jo  attain  and  acquire  the  realisa- 
tion of  its  own  wild  and  vague  conceptions.  His  was  the  ambition  of  one  who  discovers  at 
every  step  that  nothing  can  be  known,  yet  will  not  give  up  the  unprofitable  pursuit,  because, 
even  while  making  the  discovery,  he  still  hopes  vainly  that  he  may  yet,  in  his  own  person,  give 
the  maxim  the  lie.  For  ever  soaring  to  the  sun,  he  was  for  ever  realizing  the  fine  Grecian 
fable  or  Icnrus,  and  the  sea  of  disappointment  into  which  he  perpetually  fell,  with  its  tumul- 
tuous tides  and  ever-chafing  billows,  bearing  him  on  from  whirlpool  to  whirlpool,  for  ever 
battling  and  for  ever  lost. 

He  was  unconscious,  as  wc  have  said,  of  the  entrance  and  approach  of  his  lieutenant, 
and  words  of  bitterness  in  soliloquy,  fell  at  brief  periods  from  his  lips.  "  It  is  after  all  the  best," 
he  mused.      <c  Despair  is  the  true  parent  of  philosophy,  since  it  begets  indifference— yet  or  I 
not  despair.     Why  should  I  hope  ?    What  prospect  is  there  now,  that  these  eyes,  that  Up, 
these  many  graces,  and  the  imperial  pride  of  that  expression*  whioh  looks  out  like  a  high  soul 
from  the  heaven  that  men  may  talk  and  dream  of— what  delusion  is  there  now  to  bid  me  hope 
they  ever  con  be  more  to  me  than  they  are  now  ?     I  care  not  for  tho  world's  ways—nor  feel 
I  now  the  pang  of  its  scorn  and  its  outlawry;  yet  I  would  it  were  not  so,  that  I  might,  upon- a 
field  as  fair  as  that  of  the  most  successful,  assert  my  claim,  and  woo  and  win  her— not  with 
those  childish  notes  of  common- place— that  sickly  cant  of  sentimental  stuff  whioh  I  despite, 
and  which  I  know  she  despises  no  less  than  I.     Yet,  when  this  field  was  mine,  as  I  now  desire 
It,  what  more  did  it  avail  me  ?    Where  was  the  strong  sense,  the  lofty  reason,  that  should 
then  have  conquered  with  an  unobstructed  force,  sweeping  all  before  it,  as  the  flame  that  gashes 
through  the  long  grass  of  the  prairies  ?     Gone— prostrate — dumb.     The  fierce  passion  was 
upward,  and  my  heart  was  then  more  an  outlaw  than  I  myself  am  now.     Yet  there  is  one 
hope— one  chance — one  path,  if  not  to  her  affections,  at  least  to  her.     It  shall  be  done,  and 
then,  roost  beautiful  enchantress — witch,  wizard,  stern,  and  to  me  hearties*,  as  thou  hast  ever 
ncen— thou  shalt  not  always  triumph.     I  would  that  I  could  sleep  on  this— I  would  that  I 
could  sleep.     There  is  but  one  time  of  happiness— but  one  time  when  tho  thorn  has  no  sting 
—when  the  scorn  bites  not — when  the  sneer  chafes  not — when  the  pride  and  the  spirit  shrink 
not— where  there  is  no  wild  passion  to  make  everything  a  storm  and  n  conflagration  among 

the  senses— and  that  is— forgetfulness.     t  would  that  I  could  sleep w  and  as  he  spoke 

his  head  sunk  upon  the  table  with  a  heavy  sound,  as  if  unconsciousness  had  really  como  with 
the  articulated  wish.  He  started  quickly,  however,  as  now  for  the  first  time  the  presence  of 
Dillon  became  obvious,  and  hurriedly  thrusting  the  portrait  into  his  rest,  he  turned  quickly 
to  the  iutrudcr,  and  sternly  demunded  the  occasion  of  hi*  interruption.  The  lieutenant  was 
prepared,  and  at  once  replied  to  the  interrogatory  with  the  easy  blunt  air  of  ono  who  not  only 
felt  that  he  might  be  confided  in,  but  who  was  then  in  the  strict  performance  of  his  duties. 
n  J  came  at  your  own  call,  captain.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  rivor.  and  skirting  down  in 
that  quarter,  and  was  kept  something  later  than  I  looked  for ;  hearing,  on  my  arrival,  that 
you  had  been  inquiring  for  me,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  present  myself  at  once,  not  knowing  but 
the  business  might  be  pressing." 

*  It  is  pressing,**  responded  the  outlaw,  seemingly  well  satisfied  with  th»  tacit  apology. 
09  It  is  pressing,  Dillon,  and  yon  will  have  little  time  for  rest  before  starting  again.  I 
ayielf  have  been  riding  all  nkrhf,  and  shall  bo  off  in  an  hour  again.  But  what  have 
you  to  report  ?    What's  In  the  wind  now  ?n 

"  I  hoar  but  little,  sir.  There  is  some  talk  about  a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  guard, 
something  like  a  hundred  men,  to  be  sent  out  expressly  for  our  benefit,  btit  I  look  upon  this 
as  a  mistake.  Their  eye  is  rather  upon  the  miners,  and  the  Indian  gold  lands  and  rhoso  who 
dig  it,  and  not  upon  those  who  merely  take  it  after  H  is  gathered.  I  have  heard,  too,  of 
something  like  a  brush  betwixt  Fullam's  troop  and  the  miners  at  Tracy's  diggings,  bat  no 
particulars,  except  that  the  gnard  got  the  worst  of  it." 

<*  On  that  point  I  urn  already  advised.  That  Is  well  for  ns,  since  it  will  torn  the  eye  of  the 
authorities  in  a  quarter  in  which  we  have  Httle  to  do.  f  had  some  Rand  m  that  scrape  myself  and 
let  the  dogs  on  with  this  object,  and  it  is  partly  on  this  matter  that  I  would  confer  with  you, 
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since  there  are  tome  few  of  our  men  in  the  village  who  had  large  handa  in  it,  who  moat  not  be 
hazarded,  and  mnat  yet  stay  there.** 

"  If  the  bnuh  was  serious,  captain,  that  will  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  for  of  late  there 
has  been  so  much  of  our  business  done,  that  government,  I  believe,  has  some  thought  of  *»n«g 
K  up,  and  in  order  to  do  so  without  competition,  will  think  of  putting  us  down.  Uncle  fl+f" 
and  the  States,  too,  are  quarrelling  in  the  business,  and,  as  I  hear,  there  is  like  to  be  warm 
work  between  them.  The  Georgians  are  quite  hot  on  the  subject,  and  go  where  I  will,  they 
talk  of  nothing  else  than  hanging  the  president,  the  Indians,  and  all  the  judges.  They  are 
brushing  up  their  rifles,  and  they  speak  out  plain.*9 

M  The  more  sport  for  us— but  this  is  all  idle.  It  will  all  end  in  talk,  and,  whether  it  does 
or  not,  we,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But,  there  is  drink  All  and  let  us  look  to 
business  before  either  of  us  sleep.** 

The  lieutenant  did  as  suggested  by  Rivers,  who,  rising  from  his  seat,  continued  for  some 
time  to  pace  the  apartment  evidently  in  deep  meditation.  He  suddenly  paused  at  length,  and 
resuming  his  seat,  inquired  of  Dillon  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  bad  been  employed  through 
the  last  few  days.  A  narration,  not  necessary  to  repeat,  followed  from  the  officer,  in  which 
the  numerous  petty  details  of  frontier  irregularity  made  up  the  chief  material.  Plots  and 
counterplots  were  rife  in  his  story,  and  more  than  once  the  outlaw  interrupted  his  officer  in 
the  hope  of  abridging  the  petty  particulars  of  some  of  their  attenuated  proportions — an  aim 
not  always  successful,  since  among  the  numerous  virtues  of  Lieutenant  Dillon,  that  of  pred- 
awn and  nteeness  in  his  statement  of  particulars  must  not  be  omitted.  To  this  narration, 
however,  though  called  for  by  himself  the  superior  yielded  but  little  attention,  until  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  adventure  of  the  night,  resulting  so  unsuccessfully,  with  the  emigrating 
tamer.  When  he  described  the  persons  of  the  two  strangers,  so  unexpectedly  lending 
their  aid  in  defence  of  the  traveller,  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  features  and  manner 
of  his  auditor,  who  here  suddenly,  and  with  some  energy  of  expression,  interrupted  him,  to 
make  inquiries  into  particulars  with  regard  to  their  dress  and  appearance,  which  not  a  little 
surprised  Dillon,  who  had  frequently  experienced  the  aversion  of  his  superior  to  all  seemingly 
unnecessary  minutiss.  Having  been  satisfied  on  these  points,  the  outlaw  rose,  and  pacing  the 
apartment  with  slow  steps,  seemed  to  meditate  some  design  which  the  narrative  had  sug- 
gested. Suddenly  pausing  at  length,  as  if  all  the  necessary  lights  had  shone  in  upon  his  deli- 
berations at  once,  he  turned  to  Dillon,  who  stood  in  silent  waiting,  and  thus  proceeded  to 
detail  the  duties  at  present  provided  for  him.  M  I  have  it,'*  said  he,  half  musingly,  to  his  hen- 
tenant  ;  "  I  have  it,  Dillon— it  must  be  so.  How  tar,  say  you,  is  it  from  the  place  where  the 
man — what's  his  name — encamped  last  night?** 

M  Nine  or  ten  miles,  perhaps,  or  more." 

"  And  you  know  his  route  for  to-day  ?  " 

w  There  is  now  but  one  which  he  can  take,  pursuing  the  route  which  he  does." 

"  And  upon  that  he  will  not  go  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  day.  But  not  so 
with  him — not  so  with  him.  He  will  scarcely  be  content  to  move  at  that  pace,  and  there  will 
be  no  hope  in  that  way  to  overtake  him." 

Rivers  spoke  in  soliloquy,  and  Dillon,  though  accustomed  to  many  of  the  mental  irregular- 
ities of  his  superior,  exhibited  something  like  surprise  as  he  looked  upon  the  lowering  brows 
and  unwonted  indecision  of  the  outlaw.   "  Of  whom  does  the  captain  speak  ?  "  was  his  inquiry. 

"  Of  whom? — of  him— of  him!"  was  the  rather  abrupt  response  of  the  superior,  who 
seemed  to  regard  the  ignorance  of  his  lieutenant  as  to  the  object  in  view  with  almost  as 
much  wonder  as  that  worthy  entertained  at  the  moment  for  the  hallucinations  of  his  captain. 
*•  Of  whom  should  1  speak— of  whom  should  I  think,  but  the  one — the  thing  accursed,  fatal, 
and  singular,  who—"  and  he  stopped  short,  while  his  mind,  now  comprehending  the 
true  relationship  between  himself  and  the  person  betide  him,  which,  in  his  moody  self- 
examination,  he  had  momentarily  forgotten,  proceeded  to  hit  designs  with  all  of  his  wonted 
eoherenoe. 

"  I  wander,  Dillon,  and  am  half-asleep.  The  foot  is,  I  am  almost  worn  out  with  this 
sjnslumbering  motion.    I  have  not  been  five  hours  out  of  the  saddle  in  the  last  twenty-four, 

and  It  requires  something  more  of  vast,  if  I  desire  to  do  well  what  I  have  on  hand what, 

indeed,  we  both  nave  on  hand." 
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There  we*  something  apotogetio  in  tee  manner,  if  eel  im  the  language,  of  the.  speaker, 
end  his  words  seemed  to  indicate,  if  possible,  an  excuse  for  the  incoherence  of  bis  address  in 
the  physical  fatigue  whieh  he  had  undergone—in  this  way  to  divert  suspicion  from  those 
mental  causes  of  excitement,  of  whieh,  in  the  present  situation,  he  felt  somewhat  ^lpm^d. 
Fearing  out  a  glass  of  liqoor,  and  quaffing  it  without  pause,  he  motioned  to  the  lieutenant 
to  do  the  same— -a  suggestion  not  possible  for  that  person  to  misunderstand— .and  then 
proceeded  to  narrate  such  portions  of  the  late  occurrences  in  and  about  the  village  as  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  He  carefully  suppressed  his  own  agency  in  any  of 
these  events,  for  with  the  policy  of  the  ancient,  he  bad  learned,  at  an  early  period  in  his  life, 
to  treat  his  friend  as  if  he  might  one  day  become  his  enemy,  and,  so  far  as  such  a  resolution 
might  consistently  be  maintained  while  engaged  in  such  an  occupation  as  bis,  he  rigidly 
observed  it.  "  The  business,  Dillon,  which  1  want  you  to  execute,  and  to  whieh  you  will 
give  all  your  own  attention,  is  difficult  and  troublesome,  and  requires  ingenuity.  You  are  to 
know,  then,  that  Mark  Forrester  was  killed  last  night,  as  is  supposed,  in  a  fray  with  a  youth 
named  Colleton,  like  himself  a  Carolinian.  .  If  such  is  not  the  opinion  yet,  I  am  determined 
such  shall  be  the  opinion,  and  have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  object  will  be  attained* 
Of  course  the  murderer  should  be  taken,  and  I  have  reasons  to  desire  that  this  object  too 
should  be  attained.  It  is  on  this  business,  then,  that  you  are  to  go.  You  must  be  the 
officer  to  take  him." 

"  But  where  is  he  ? — if  within  reach,  you  know  there  is  no  difficulty." 

"  Hear  me— there  is  difficulty,  though  he  is  in  reach.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  you 
found  with  the  old  farmer  you  would  otherwise  have  attacked  last  night  There  is  difficulty, 
for  he  will  fight  like  a  wild  beast,  and  stick  to  his  ground  like  a  rattlesnake,  and,  supported  by 
the  old  fellow  whom  you  found  him  with,  he  will  be  able  to  resist  almost  any  force  which  you 
could  muster  on  the  emergency.  The  only  fear  I  hare  is,  that  being  well  mounted,  he  wili 
not  keep  with  the  company,  but  as  they  must  needs  travel  slowly,  he  will  go  on  and  leave 
them." 

"  Should  it  not  rather  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  than  otherwise— will  it  not  put  him  more 
completely  at  our  disposal  ?" 

"  No,  for  having  so  much  the  start  of  you,  and  a  good  animal,  he  will  soon  leave  all  pur- 
suit behind  him.  There  is  a  plan  which  I  have  been  thinking  of,  and  which  will  be  the  very 
thing,  if  at  once  acted  upon.  You  know  the  sheriff,  Maxson,  lives  on  the  same  road ;  you 
must  take  two  of  the  men  with  you,  pick  fresh  and  good  horses,  set  off  to  Maxson's  at  once  with, 
a  letter  which  I  shall  give  you,  and  he  will  make  you  special  deputies  for  the  occasion  of  this 
young  man's  arrest.  I  have  arranged  it  so  that  the  suspicion  shall  take  the  shape  of  a  legal 
warranty,  sufficient  to  authorize  his  arrest  and  detention.  The  proof  of  his  offence  will  be 
matter  of  after  consideration." 

M  But  will  Maxson  do  this — may  he  not  refuse  ?  You  know  he  has  been  once  before 
threatened  with  being  brought  up  for  his  leaning  towards  some  of  us  in  that  affair  of  the 
Indian  chief,  Enakamon." 

*  He  cannot— he  dare  not  refuse ! "  said  the  outlaw,  rising  impatiently,  "  He  holds  his 
and  his  life  at  my  disposal,  and  he  knows  it  He  will  not  venture  to  refuse  me !  ** 
He  has  been  very  scrupulous  of  late  in  all  his  dealings  with  us,  you  know,  and  has  rather 
kept  out  of  our  way.  Besides  that,  he  has  been  thorough-going  at  several  camp-meetings 
lately,  and  when  a  man  begins  to  appear  over  honest,  I  think  he  should  be  looked  after  by 
afl  parties." 

**  You  are  right,  Dillon,  you  are  right  I  should  not  trust  it  to  paper  either.  I  will  go 
myself.  But  you  shall  along  with  me,  and  on  the  way  I  will  put  you  in  a  train  for  bringing 
oat  certain  prisoners  whom  it  .is  necessary  that  we  should  secure  before  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  and  until  it  is  over.  They  might  be  foolish  enough  to  convict  themselves  and  us  o. 
being  more  honest  than  their  neighbours,  and  it  is  bat  humane  to.  keep  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  so  sad  an  impropriety.  Give  orders  for  the  best  two  of  your  troop,  and  have 
horses  saddled  for  all  four  of  us.     We  must  be  on  the  road,  on  the  spot" 

Dillon  did  as  directed,  and  returned  to  the  conference,  which  was  conducted,  on  the  part 
of  Ms  superior,  with  a  degree  of  excitation  and  warmth,  mingled  with  a  sharp  asperity  of 
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DMdwr,  something  uuwoetedfor  Man  is  the  dbenisien  and  arraagtof  «f  amy  maw  mutter  of 

DnsitteSS* 

-  Msx«m  wilt  not  refuse  of;  if  he  does,  I  will  hang  him  by  my  ss^Me-stiepe,  The  snots*. 
drel  owes  hiv  election  to  our  votes,  and  shell  he  refuse  at  who*  we  sek?  He  knew*  hie; 
too  well  to  hesitate  as  to  what  he  shall  do.  And  thee,  Dittoo,  when  yea  have  hk 
fbr  the  arrest  of  this  boy,  spare  not  the  sear;  secure  ate  at  ail  Iimsjiub  ef  horseflesh  or  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  He  will  net  resist:  the  laws,  or  anything  having  their  semblance ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  he  any  reason— * 

w  No  reason,  sir ;  why,  did  you  not  say  he  had  kitted  Forrester?"  inquired  his  companion. 

rt  Tour  memory  is  sharp,  master  lieutenant;  I  did  say,  and  I  say  ee  still  Be*  be  affects, 
fo  think  not,  and  I  should  not  bo  at  air  surprised  if  he  net  only  denies  it  to  you,  bnt  in 
reality  disbelieves  it  himself.  Have  yon  net  heard  of  men  who  have  learned  in  time  to  better* 
the  lies  of  their  own  inventipn  ?  Why  not  men-  doubt  the  truth  of  these  own  doings?  There 
ere  such  men,  and  he  may  be  one  of  them.  He  may  deny  steady  end  solemnly  the  ehamm> 
But  let  him  not  deceive  yon,  or  baffle  your  pofsalt.  We  shall  prove  it  npem  hies,  and  he  snail 
hang,  Dillon ;  ay,  he  shall  hang,  hang,  hang;  though  it  be  under  her  very  eyas." 

It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  the 
elnef  and  his  subordinate,  the  rambling  malignity  would  break  through  the  cooler  ceunsala  of 
the  villain,  and  dark  glimpses  of  the  mystery  of  the  transaction  would  burst  upon  the  senses 
of  the  latter.  Rivers  had  the  faculty,  however,  seemingly  intuitive,  of  never  exhibiting  too 
much  of  himself;  and  when  harried  on  by  a  passion  seemingly  too  fierce  and  furious  fbr 
restraint,  he  would  suddenly  curb  himself  in,  while  a  sharp  and  scornful  smile  would  curl  hta 
lips,  as  if  he  felt  a  consciousness,  not  only  of  bis  own  powers  of  command,  but  of  his  impene- 
trability to  all  examination  and  analysis. 

The  horses  being  now  ready,  the  otitlaw,  buckling  on  his  pistols,  and  hiding  his  dirk  in  hie 
bosom,  threw  a  huge  dark  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  which  fully  enveloped  and  concealed  hie 
person  ;  and  in  company  with  bis  lieutenant  and  two  stout  men  of  his  band,  all  admirably  and 
freshly  mounted,  they  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  the  sheriff,,  who,  connected,  though  secretly, 
with  Rivers  and  Munro,  was  indebted  to  them  and  the  votes  which  in  that  region  they  could 
throw  into  the  boxes,  for  his  success  in  his  elevation  to  the  office  which  he  held,  and  was;  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  a  mere  creature  in  their  hands,  and  under  their  manage- 
ment. Maxson,  of  late  days,  however,  whether  from  a  reasonable  apprehension,  increasing 
duly  with  increasing  years,  that  he  might  become  at  last  so  involved  in  the  meshes  of  those 
crimes  of  his  colleagues,  from  which,  while  he  was  compelled  to  share  the  risk,  he  was  denied 
in  great  part  the  profit,  had  grown  scrupulous— had  avoided  as  much  as  possible  their  oeav 
nexion ;  and  the  better  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  increasing  favour  of  public  opinion,  had 
taken  advantage  of  all  those  externals  of  morality  and  virtue  which,  unhappily,  too  frequently 
conceal  qualities  at  deadly  hostility  with  them.  He  had.  m  the  popular  phrase  of  the  country, 
"got  religion  ;'*  and,  like  the  worthy  reformers  of  the  Cromwell  era,  everything  which  he  did,, 
and  everything  which  he  said,  had  Scripture  for  its  authority,  or  he  had  none  of  it.  Psahav 
singing  commenced  and  ended  the  day  in  his  house,  and  graces  before  meat,  and  graces  before 
sleep,  prayers  and  ablutions,  thanksgivings  and  fastings,  had  so  much  thinned  the  animal 
necessities  of  his  household,  that  a  domestic  war  was  the  consequence,  and  the  sheriff  and  the 
sheriff's  lady  held  separate  sway,  having  equally  divided  the  dwelling  between  them,  and 
ruling  each  their  respective  sovereignties  with  a  most  jealous  watchfulness  Ail  rights,  not 
expressly  delegated  in  the  distribution  of  powers  originally,  were  insisted  on  even  to  blood  ;. 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  or  rather  the  poker,  once  appealed  to  most  emphatically 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  gentler  sex,  had  cut  off  the  euphonious  utterance  of  one  of  the 
choicest  paraphrases  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in  the  middle ;  and  by  splitting  the  skuH  of 
the  reformed  and  reforming  sheriff,  had  nearly  rendered  a  new  election  necessary  to  the 
repose  and  wellbeing  of  the  county  in  which  they  Heed.  But  the  worthy  convert  recovered, 
to-  the  sore  discomfiture  of  his  spouse,  and  to  the  commit  and  rejoicing  of  all  true  believer* 
The  breach  in  his  head  we*  heeled,  bnt  the*  which  separated  hie  family  remained  the  same— 

"  As  torn*  sear  B*4tw«a  tent  s«a*4er." 
They  knew  the  fellowship  of  man  and  wife  only  hr  so  much  as  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
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of  appearances  to  the  public  eye;  4  matter  necessary  to  maintaining  her  lord  in 
the  possession  of  his  dignity— which,  as  it  conferred  honour  and  profit,  through  him,  upon  bar 
too,  111  was  of  necessity  a  part  of  her  policy  to  continue. 

Than  had  baan  a  brush ;  a  small  gust  had  passed  over  that  fair  region  of  domestic  har- 
laaony  on  the  very  mocomg  upon  which  the  outlaw  and  his  party  rode  up  the  untrinuned  and 
sHtftOvergrown  avenue  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  writ  server.  There  had  been  an  amiable 
4sKuatioo  between  the  two  as  to  which  of  them,  with  propriety,  belonged  the  duty  of  putting; 
4m  the  breeches  of  their  son  Tommy,  preparatory  to  bis  making  his  appearance  at  the  breakv 
feet-table.  Scene  extraneous  influence  had  that  morning  prompted  the  sheriff  to  resist  the 
of  a  task  which  had  now  for  aome  time  been  imposed  .upon  him,  and  for  which, 
?,  there  was  the  sanction  of  prescription  and  usage.  It  was  an  unlucky  moment  for 
4he  assertion 4>f  bktnaabood;  for,  a  series  of  circumstances  operating  just  about  that  time 
unfavourably  upon  the  mind  of  his  wife,  she  was  in  the  worst  possible  humour  upon  which  tn> 
.try  experiments.  She  heard  the  refusal  of  her  liege  to  do  the  required  duty,  therefore,  with 
«d  ataooamaent  sot  unmingled  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  as  it  gave  a  full  excuse  for  tlu» 
venting  forth  upon  bin  of  those  splenetic  humours  which,  for  some  time,  had  been  growing 
jaid  gathering  in  her  system.  The  little  sheriff  from  long  attendance  on  courts  and  camps, 
bad  acquired  something  more,  perhaps,  of  the  desire  and  disposition,  than  the  capacity,  to 
asebe  long  speeches  and  longer  sermons,  in  the  performance  of  both  of  which  labours,  hawever, 
he  was  anwjrirebry  fortified  by  the  technicals  of  the  law,  and  the  bible  phraseology.  The 
^Qarret  had  been  waged  for  seme  time,  and  poor  Tommy,  the  bone  of  contention,  sitting  all 
the  while  between  the  contending  parties  in  a  state  of  utter  nudity,  kept  up  a  fine  running 
-accompaniment  to  the  full  tones  ef  the  wranglers  by  crying  bitterly  for  his  breeches.  Far 
the  first  time,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  the  lady  found  her  powers  of  tongue  fail  in  the  pro- 
posed effect  upon  the  understanding  of  her  Ipving  and  legal  lord ;  and  knowing  but  of  one 
ether  way  to  assail  it,  her  hand  at  length  grappling  with  the  stool,  from  which  she  tumbled 
•the  breeehless  babe  without  scruple,  seized  upon  an  argument  to  which  her  adversary  could 
wepoes  neither  text  nor  technical ;  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the  loud  rapping  of  their  early 
•visiters  at  the  ooter  door  of  the  dwelling  interposed  between  her  wrath  and  its  object,  and 
inward  the  life  of  the  devout  sheriff  for  other  occurrences.  Bundling  the  naked  child  out  of 
eight,  the  mother  rushed  into  an  inner  apartment,  skaking  the  stool  in  the  pale  countenance 
of  her  lord  as  she  retreated,  in  a  manner  and  with  a  significance  whicn  said,  as  plainly  af 
words  could  say,  that  this  temporary  delay  would  only  sharpen  her  appetite  for  vengeance, 
«ad  exaggerate  its  terrors  when  the  hour  did  arrive.  It  was  with  a  hesitating  step  and  woe- 
begeae  countenance,  therefore,  that  the  officer  proceeded  to  his  parlour,  whore  a  no  lew 
troublesome,  but  less  awkward,  trial  awaited  him. 


VOLUME    III^-CHAPTEJB    L 

"  We  oome  on  warrant  for  your  taking,  sir, 
And  do  arret*  you,  &•  a  dangerous  nan, 
r'ull  of  mo*  fool  design  and  ttaitoroua  tkeagfat, 
And  hostile  to  our  rule.'* 

fax  high  sheriff  made  his  appearance  before  bis  early  and  well-known  visitors  with  a  despe- 
rate air  of  composure  and  unconcern,  the  effort  to  attain  which  was  readily  perceptible  to  bis 
oesnpaaians.  He  could  not,  in  the  first  place,  well  get  rid  of  those  terrors  of  the  domestic 
world  from  which  their  interruption  bad  timely  shielded  him ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
be  feel  altogether  assured  that  the  visit  now  paid  him  would  not  result  in  the  exaction  of 
sense  usurious  interest.  He  had  recently,  as  much  through  motives  of  worldly  as  spiritual 
patioy,  become  an  active  religionist,  in  a  small  way,  in  and  about  the  section  of  country  in 
be  resided ;  and  knowing  that  his  .professions  were  in  some  sort  regarded  with  no  small 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  by  some  of  his  brethren  holding  the  same  faith,  he  felt  the 
neon  nit  j  of  playing  a  close  and  cautious  game  in  all  his  practices.  He  might  well  be  appre- 
fcenaive,  thecejbre,  ef  the  visits  of  those  who  ncvec  came  but  as  so  many  omens  of  evil,  aad 
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whose  claims  upon,  and  perfect  knowledge  of,  bii  troe  character,  were  such*  that  he  feU  him- 
self, hi  many  respects,  most  completely  at  their  mercy. 

Rivers  did  not  give  much  time  to  preliminaries,  but,  after  a  few  phrases  of  commonplace, 
coming  directly  to  the  point,  he  stated  the  basinets  in  hand,  and  demanded  the  assistance  of 
the  officer  of  justice  for  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  fugitives.  There  were  some  difficulties  of  foras 
in  the  matter,  which  saved  the  sheriff  in  part,  and  which  the  outlaw  had  in  great  part  over- 
looked.  A  warrant  of  arrest  was  necessary  from  some  officer  properly  empowered  to  issue 
one,  and  a  new  difficulty  was  thus  presented  in  the  way  of  Colleton's  pursuit  The  sheriff 
had  not  the  slightest  objections  to  making  deputies  of  the  persons  recommended  by  the  out- 
law, provided  they  were  fully  empowered  to  execute  the  commands  of  tome  judicial  officer; 
beyond  this,  the  scrupulous  executioner  of  justice  was  unwilling  to  go;  and  having  stood  out 
to  long  in  the  previous  controversy  with  bis  spouse,  it  was  wonderful  what  n  vast  stock  of  auda- 
cious courage  he  now  felt  himself  entitled,  and  ventured,  to  manifest. 

M I  cannot  do  it,  Master  Guy— it's  Impossible  seeing;,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  hant  any 
r%ht  by  the  laws  to  issue  any  warrant,  though  it's  true  I  has  to  serve  them.  Then,  agin,  in 
tile  next  place,  Hwont  do  for  another  reason  that* s  jist  as  good,  you  see.  It's  only  the  other 
day,  Master  Guy,  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  come  upon  me,  and  I  got  religion ;  and  now  I've 
net  myself  up  as  a  worker  in  other  courts,  you  see,  than  those  of  man ;  and  there  be  eyes 
around  me  that  would  see,  and  hearts  to  rejoice,  at  the  baokslidings  of  the  poor  labourer. 
Howbeh,  Master  Guy,  I  am  not  the  man  to  forget  old  service ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  this  mam 
has  been  put  to  death  in  this  manner,  though  I  myself  can  do  nothing  at  this  time,  I  may  put 
you  in  the  way — for  the  sake  of  old  time,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice,  which  requires  that  the 
slayer  of  his  brother  should  also  be  slain— of  having  your  wish." 

Though  something  irritated  still  at  the  reluctance  of  his  former  creature  to  lend  himself 
without  scruple  to  his  purposes,  the  outlaw  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  overture,  and  to 
press  for  its  immediate  accomplishment.  He  had  espostulated  with  the  sheriff  for  some  time 
on  the  point,  and  baffled  and  denied,  he  was  very  glad,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  with 
that  worthy,  to  find  that  there  was  even  so  much  of  a  prospect  of  concert,  though  falling  far 
short  of  his  original  anticipations,  from  that  quarter.  He  was  too  well  aware,  also,  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  proceeding  without  something  savouring  of  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  from  a  previous  and  rather  correct  estimate  of  Colleton's  character,  he  well  foresaw 
that,  knowing  hisehemy,  he  would  fight  to  the  last  against  an  arrest,  which,  under  the  forms  of 
law,  and  with  the  sanction  of  a  known  officer,  he  woutd  otherwise  readily  recognise  and  sub- 
mit to.  Seizing,  therefore,  upon  the  speech  of  the  sheriff,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  its 
opening  to  obtain  those  advantages  in  the  affair,  of  which,  from  the  canting  spirit  and  newly- 
awakened  morality  of  his  late  coadjutor,  he  had  utterly  begun  to  despair.  He  proceeded  to 
reply  to  the  suggestion  as  follows : — "  I  suppose  I  must  content  myself,  Maxson,  with  doing 
in  this  thing  as  you  say,  though  really  I  see  not  why  you  should  now  be  so  particular,  for 
there  are  not  ten  men  in  the  county  who  are  able  to  determine  upon  any  of  your  powers,  or 
who  would  venture  to  measure  their  extent.  Let  us  hear  your  plan,  and  I  suppose  it  will  bo 
effectual  in  our  object,  and  this  is  all  I  want.  Ail  I  desire  is,  that  our  people,  you  know, 
should  not  be  murdered  by  strangers  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

The  sheriff  knew  well  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sentiment  with  which  Rivers  concluded,  but 
made  no  remark.  A  single  smile  testified  bis  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  colleague,  and 
indicated  his  suspicion  of  a  deeper  and  different  motive  for  this  new  activity.  Approaching 
the  outlaw  closely,  he  asked,  in  a  half  whisper :  M  Who  was  the  witness  of  the  murder— who 
could  swear  for  the  magistrate  ?    You  must  get  somebody  to  do  that'' 

This  was  another  point  which  Rivers,  in  his  impatience,  had  not  thought  to  consider.  But 
fruitful  in  expedient,  his  fertile  mind  suggested  that  ground  of  suspicion  was  all  that  the  law 
required  for  apprehension  at  least,  and  having  already  arranged  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man  should  be  found  under  certain  circumstances,  he  contented  himself  with  procuring  com- 
missions, as  deputies,  for  his  two  officers,  and  posted  away  to  the  village.  Here,  as  he  antici- 
pated, the  intelligence  had  already  been  received— the  body  of  Forrester  had  been  found,  and 
sufficient  ground  for  suspicion  to  authorise  a  warrant  was  recognised  in  the  dirk  of  the  youth, 
which,  smeared  with  blood  as  it  had  been  left  by  Rivers,  had  been  found  upon  the  body* 
Rivers  had  but  little  to  do.    Ho  contrived,  however,  to  do  nothing  htmselfi    The  warrant  of 
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Ffpfite,  as  magistrate,  wis  procured,  and  the  two  osleer*  emuMstioeed  by  tat  sheriff  went  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  murderer,  against  whom  the  indignation  of  all  the  village  was  to£> 
Aciently  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  the  dose  intimacy  existing  between  Ralph  and  For- 
rester, .and  the  nobly-charaeteristie  manner  in  which  the  latter  had  volunteered  to  do  his 
lighting  with  Rivers.  The  murdered  man  had,  independent  of  this,  no  small  popularity  of 
his  own,  which  brought  out  for  him  a  warm  and  active  sympathy  highly  creditable  to  his 
memory.  Old  Walton,  too,  suffered  deeply,  not  less  on  his  own  than  his  daughter's  account. 
She,  poor  girl,  had  few  words,  and  her  sorrow,  silent,  if  not  tearless,  was  confined  to  the 
soHtnde  of  her  own  chamber. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  affair  against  Ralph,  there  was  but  one  person  whose  testimony 
could  have  availed  him,  and  that  person  was  Lucy  Monro.  As  the  chief  particular  in  evi- 
dence, and  that  which  established  the  strong  leading  presumption  against  him,  consisted  in 
the  discovery  of  his  dagger  alongside  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  covered  with  hss 
blood,  it  was  evident  that  she,  who  could  prove  the  loss  of  the  dagger  by  the  youth,  and  its  finding 
by  Munro,  prior  to  the  event,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  tokens  of  crime,  would  not  only 
oe  able  to  free  the  person  suspected  at  least  from  this  point  of  suspicion,  but  would  be 
enabled  to  place  its  burden  elsewhere,  and  with  the  most  conclusive  distinctness.  This  was  a 
dilemma  which  Rivers  and  Munro  did  not  fail  to  consider.  The  private  deliberation,  for  aa 
hour,  of  the  two  conspirators,  determined  upon  the  course  which,  for  mutual  safety,  they 
were  required  to  pursue ;  and  Munro  gave  his  niece  due  notice  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
departure  with  her  aunt  and  himself,  on  some  plausible  pretence,  to  another  portion  of  toe 
country.  To  such  a  suggestion,  as  Lucy  knew  not  the  object,  she  offered  no  objection ;  and 
a  secret  departure  was  effected  of  the  three,  who,  after  a  lonely  ride  of  several  hours  through 
a  route  circuitously  chosen  to  mislead,  were  safely  brought  to  the  sheltered  and  rooky 
abiding-place  of  the  robbers,  as  we  have  already  described  it.  Marks  of  its  offensive  features, 
however,  had  been  so  modified,  as  not  to  occasion  much  alarm.  T  he  weapons  of  war  had 
been  studiously  put  out  of  sight,  and  apartments,  distinct  from  those  we  have  seen,  partly  the 
creation  of  nature,  and  partly  of  man,  were  assigned  to  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
comers.  The  outlaws  had  their  instructions,  and  did  not  appear,  though  lurking  and  watching 
for  ever  around  in  close  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Nor,  In  this  particular  alone,  had  the  guilty  parties  made  due  provision  for  their  future 
safety.  The  affair  of  the  guard  had  made  more  stir  than  had  been  anticipated  in  the  rash 
moment  which  had  seen  its  consummation ;  and  their  advices  warned  them  of  the  approach 
of  a  much  larger  force  of  State  troops,  obedient  to  the  direction  of  the  district  attorney,  than 
they  could  well  contend  with.  They  determined,  therefore,  prudently  for  themselves,  to 
keep  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  detection  as  they  could,  and  to  avoid  those  risks  upon  which 
a  previous  conference  had  partially  persuaded  them  to  adventure.  They  were  also  apprised 
of  the  greater  excitement  attending  the  fate  of  Forrester  than  could  possibly  have  followed 
the  death,  in  his  place,  of  the  contemplated  victim  ;  and  adopting  a  habit  of  caution  hereto- 
fore  but  little  considered  in  that  region,  they  prepared  for  all  hazards,  and  at  the  same  time 
tacitly  determined  upon  the  suspension  of  their  numerous  atrocities — at  least,  while  a  con- 
trolling force  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Previous  impunity  had  led  them  so  for,  that  at 
length  the  neighbouring  country  was  aroused,  and  tU  the  better  classes,  taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement,  grew  bolder  in  the  expression  of  their  anger  against  those  who  had  beset  them 
so  long.  The  sheriff,  Maxson,  had  been  something  tutored  by  these  influences,  or,  it  had 
been  fair  to  snrmfse,  his  scruples  would  have  been  less  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  the  meantime,  the  pursuit  of  Ralph  Colleton,  as  the  murderer  of  Forrester,  had  been 
hotly  urged  by  the  officers.  The  pursuers  knew  the  route,  and  having  the  control  of  new 
horses  as  they  proceeded,  at/requent  intervals,  gained  of  course  at  every  step  upon  the  un- 
conscious  travellers.  We  have  seen  the  latter  retiring  to  repose  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Under  the  several  fatigues  which  all  parties  had  undergone,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  son 
should  have  arisen  some  little  time  before  those  who  had  not  retired  quite  so  early  as  himself. 
At  a  moderately  late  hour  they  breakfasted  together— the  family  of  the  -waggoner,  and 
Ralph,  and  our  old  friend  the  pedlar.  Pursuing  the  same  route,  the  two  latter,  after  the 
repast,  separated,  with  many  acknowledgments  on  both  sides,  from  the  emigra  lag  party, 
and  panned  their  way  together.    On  their  road,  Bnnce  gave  the  youth  a  long  .nd  par* 
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tieufar  aooount  of  all  these  circnrastsneos  at  the  village  mo  by  which  he  bad  been  deprived 
of  hif  ©battels,  and  congratulated  himaelf  not  a  little  on  the  adroit  thought  which  had  deter* 
mined  him  to  retain  the  good  ateed  of  the  Lawyer  Pippin  in  lieu  of  bii  losses.  He  ipoke  of 
It  aa  quite  a  deter  end  creditable  performance,  and  one  aa  fully  deterring  the  golden  honours 
of  the  medal  aa  many  of  those  doinga  which  are  so  rewarded.  Ou  this  point  his  companion 
said  little ;  and  though  he  could  not  altogether  comprehend  the  propriety  of  the  pedlar's 
merali,  he  certainly  did  not  see  but  that  the  necessity  and  pressing  danger  of  his  situation 
somewhat  sanctioned  the  deceit.  He  suggested  this  idea  to  Bunco;  but  when  he  came  to 
talk  of  the  propriety  of  returning  the  animal  the  moment  he  was  fairly  in  .safety,  the  specu- 
lator failed  entirely  to  perceive  the  philosophy  of  his  doctrine. 

The  sheriffs  officers  came  upon  the  waggoner  a  few  hours  after  the  two  had  separated  from 
them.  The  intelligence  received  from  him  quickened  their  pane,  and  towards  neon,  they  des- 
cried our  two  traveUecs  ascending  a  hill  a  few  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  them.  A  repeated 
application  of  the  spur  brought  them  together,  and;  as  had  been  anticipated  by  Rivers,  Ralph 
ejfered  not  the  slightest  objection,  when  once  satisfied  of  the  legality  of  hie  arrest,  to  becoming 
their  prisoner.  But  the  consternation  of  Bunco  was  inexpressible.  He  endeavoured  to  shel- 
ter himaelf  in  the  adjoining  woods,  and  Was  quietly  edging  his  steed  into  the  covert  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  first  alarm,  but  was  not  permitted  by  the  sharp  eyes  and  ready  unsorupulosity  of 
the  robber  representatives  of  the  law.  They,  had  no  warrant,  it  is  true,  for  the  arrest  of  any 
other  person  than  "the  said  Ralph  Colleton  i "  but  the  unlucky  colour  of  Pippin's  horse, and 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  animal,  readily  identifying  him,  did  the  business  for  the  pedlar. 
Under  the  custody  of  the  laws,  therefore,  we  behold  the  youth  retracing  his  ground,  horror- 
stricken  at  the  death  of  Forrester— indignant  at  the  suspicions  entertained  of  himself  as  the 
murderer,  but  sanguine  of  the  result,  and  firm  and  fearless  as  ever.  Not  so  Bunce ;  there 
were  cruel  visions  in  bis  sight  of  seven-sided  pine  rails— fierce  regulators— Lynch's  law,  and  all 
that  terrible  paraphernalia  of  punishment,  which  is  studiously  arrayed  in  those  regions  for  the 
enjoyment  of  evil-doers*  The  neat  day  found  them  both  securely  locked  up  m  the  common 
gaol  of  Constate*. 

— ■^ISk^*—  * 
CHAPTER    II 

"  I  mnit  go  on,  yet  tremble— would  nhriak  back, 
Yet  dare  not.    Tit  a  good  thought  prompt*  mo  en 
And  let  mo  stand  to  it.    1  may  not  lose. 
Whatever  bo  the  game.    There  are  high  powers 
That  watch  for  the  welldoing,  ana  befriend." 

The  young  mind  of  Colleton,  excursive  as  it  was.  could  scarcely  realise  to  itself  the  strange 
and  rapidly  succeeding  changes  of  the  last  few  days.  Self-exiled  from  the  dwelling  in  which 
to  much  of  his  heart  and  hope  had  been  stored  up ;  a  wanderer  among  the  wanderings-assaulted 
by  ruffians— the  witness  of  their  crimes— pursued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  finally  the 
tenant  of  a  prison  as  a  criminal  himself!  After  the  first  emotions  of  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation  had  subsided— ignorant  of  the  result  of  this  last  adventure,  and  preparing  for  the  worst 
—he  (tailed  for  pen  and  paper,  and  briefly  to  his  uncle,  recounted  his  adventures,  as  we  have 
already  related  them,  partially  aeknowledgfng  his  precipitance  in  departing  from  his  house* 
but  sub§tantially  Himting  upon  the  propriety  of  those  grounds  which  had  made  him  de 
so.  To  Edith,  what  could  he  say  ?  Nothing"  ovcij  thing.  His  letter  to  her,  enclosed  in 
that  to  her  uncle,  was  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  with  a  character  such  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe— 4hat  of  the  gen wne  aristocratic  of  Carolina— gentle,  but  firnv^. 
soothing,  but  manly— truly  but  loftily  affectionate—the  rook  touched,  if  not  softened,  by  the 
sunbeam  Warm  and  impetuous,  but  generally  just  in  his  emotions—liberal  in  his  usual  esti- 
mate of  mankind,  and  generous,  to  a  fault,  in  all  his  associations.  Ignorant  of  any  value  in 
money,  unless  for  high  purposes— as  subservient  to  taste  and  civilization — a  graceful  humanity, 
and  %n  honourable  affection.  With  a  tenderness  the  most  respectful,  he  reiterated  bis  love — 
prayed  for  her  prayers  -frankly  admitted  nis  error  in  his  abrupt  flight,  and  freely  promised 
amvnoment  as  soon  as  he  should  he  freed  from  his  dunmihiep ;  an  event  which,  in  speaking  to 
sssr,  he  doubted  not.  This  duty  over,  his  mind  grew  somewhat  relieved,  and  dispatching  a 
bkw*  by  Che  gaoler's  deputy  to  the  lawyer  ftppin ,  he  desired  inunediately  to  see  him.  Pippin 
•had  looked  for  such  an  invitation,  and  was  already  in  attendance.     Ilia  regrets  were  nro» 
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dlgtonm,  but  Ms  gratification  not  teas,  m  it  would  ghw  him  an  opportunity,  for  seme  tint 
desired,  for  serving  so  excellent  a  gentlemen.  Bat  the  lawyer  shook  bis  head  with  most  pro- 
fessional uncertainty  at  every  step  of  his  own  narration  of  the  ease,  and  soon  convinced  Ralph 
that  he  really  stood  in  a  very  awkward  predicament  He  described  the  situation  of  the  body 
of  Forrester  when  found — the  bloody  dirk  which  lay  beside  it,  having;  the  initials  of  his  name 
plainly  carved  upon  it — his  midnight  flight — his  dose  companionship  with  Forrester  on  the 
evening  of  the  night  in  which  he  had  been  murdered — a  fact  proved  by  old  Walton  and  his 
family— the  intimate  freedom  with  whtch  Forrester  had  been  known  to  confide  his  purposes 
to  the  youth,  deducible  from  the  joint  call  which  they  had  made  upon  the  sweetheart  of 
the  former — and  many  other  smaller  details,  unimportant  in  themselves,  but,  linked  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  particulars,  strengthening  the  chain  of  circumstances  against  him  te  a 
degree  which  rendered  it  Improbable  that  he  should  escape  conviction.  Pippin  sought,  how* 
ever,  to  console  his  client,  and,  after  the  first  development  of  particulars,  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  the  youth  returned.  He  was  not  disposed  readily  to  despair,  and  his  courage  and  confidence 
rose  with  the  pressure  of  events.  He  entered  into  a  plain  story  of  ail  the  particulars  of  Ins 
flight — the  instrumentality  of  Miss  Munro  in  that  transaction,  and  which  she  could  explain,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with  any  unfavourable  impression  which  that  circumstance,  of 
itself,  might  create.  Touching  the  dagger,  he  could  say  nothing.  He  had  discovered  its  loss, 
bat  knew  not  at  what  time  he  had  lost  it.  The  manner  in  which  it  had  been  found  was  of 
coarse  fatal,  unless  this  fact  could  have  been  established ;  and  for  this  the  consulting  parties 
law  ho  hope.  Still  they  did  not  despair,  but  proceeded  to  the  task  of  preparing  the  defense 
lor  the  day  of  trial,  which  was  at  hand.  The  technical  portions  of  the  case  were  managed  by 
the  lawyer,  who  Issued  his  subpmnos— made  voluminous  notes— wrote  out  the  exordium  of  hss 
speech,  and  sat  up  all  night  committing  it  to  memory. 

Having  done  all  that  the  occasion  called  for  in  his  interview  with  Ralph,  the  lawyer  pro* 
eeeded  to  visit,  uncalled-for,  one  whom  he  considered  a  fur  greater  criminal— the  murder  being 
proved— than  his  client.  The  cell  to  which  the  luckless  pedlar,  Bunce,  had  been  carried,  was 
not  far  from  that  of  the  former,  and  the  rapid  step  of  the  lawyer  soon  overcame  the  distance 
between.  Never  was  man  seemingly  so  glad  to  see  his  neighbour,  as  was  Bunce,  on  this 
occasion,  to  look  upon  Pippin.  His  delight  found  words  of  the  most  honeyed  description  for 
his  visitor,  and  his  delight  was  truly  infectious.  The  lawyer  was  delighted  too,  but  bh 
dehght  was  of  a  far  different  origin.  He  had  now  some  prospect  of  getting  back  his  favourite 
steed — that  fine  animal,  described  by  him  elsewhere  to  the  pedlar,  as  one  docile  as  a  dog,  and 
fleet  as  a  deer.  He  had  heard  of  the  safety  of  his  horse,  and  his  anger  with  the  pedlar  had 
Undergone  some  abatement ;  but  with  the  consciousness  of  power,  as  is  the  case  with  inferior 
artnds,  came  a  strong  desire  for  its  use.  He  knew  that  the  pedlar  had  been  guilty,  in  a  legal 
sense,  of  no  crime,  and  conld  only  be  liable  in  a  civil-  action  for  his  breach  of  trust; 
but  he  suspected  that  the  dealer  in  wares  was  ignorant  of  the  advantageous  distine- 
tfotnj  in  morals  which  the  law  had  made,  and  consequently  amused  himself  with  playing 
Upon  the  fears  of  the  offender.  He  put  on  a  countenance  of  much  commiseration, 
and  drawing  a  long  sigh,  regretted  the  necessity  which  had  brought  him  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  his  old  friend  to  the  last  terrors  of  justice.  But  Bunce  was  not  a  man 
to  be  easily  frightened.  As  he  phrased  it  himself,  he  had  been  quite  too  long  knocking  about 
among  men  to  be  taken  in  by  shadows,  and  replied  stoutly— though  really  with  some  internal 
misgivings— to  the  lachrymal ities  of  the  learned  counsel.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  it 
he  got  into  difficulty,  he  knew  some  other  persons  whom  his  confessions  would  make  uncomu 
fbrtabic ;  and  hinted  pretty  directly  at  certain  practices  of  a  certain  professional  gentleman, 
which,  though  the  pedlar  knew  nothing  of  the  technical  significant,  might  yet  come  under  the 
head  of  barratry,  and  so  forth.  The  lawyer  was  the  more  timid  man  of  the  two,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  pare  down  his  potency.  Re  soon  found  it  profitable  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  and 
hiving  made  arrangements  with  tire  pedlar  for  bringing  suit  for  damages  against  two  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  concerned  fn  the  demolition  of  Ms  wares — who,  happening  to  be  less 
gnflty  than  -their  accessories,  had  ventured  to  remain  in  the  country — Bunee  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  way  out  of  the  prison.  There  had  been  no  right  originally  for  We 
detention,  but  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  some  other  ugly  misgivings,  had  so  relaxed  the 
nerves  of  the  tradesman,  that  he  had  never  thought  to  Inquire  if  Ms  name  were  inoisjnsahi  so* 
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warrant  of  arrest.  It  it  probable  that  bit  courage  and  confidence  would  have  bean  far  lets 
than  it  appears  at  present,  had  not  Pippin  assured  him  that  the  regulations  were  no  longer  to 
be  feared ;  that  the  judge  had  arrived ;  that  the  grand  jury  had  found  bills  against  several  of 
the  offenders,  and  were  still  engaged  in  their  labours ;  that  a  detachment  of  the  state  military 
bad  been  ordered  to  the  station,  and  that  things  looked  as  oivil  as  it  was  altogether  possible 
for  such  warlike  exhibition  to  make  them.  It  is  surprising  to  think  how  fearlessly  uncom- 
promising was  the  conduct  of  Bunco  under  this  new  condition  of  affairs. 

But  the  pedlar,  in  his  own  release  from  custody,  did  not  forget  his  less  fortunate  companion 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton,  bore  all  messages  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel,  and  contributed,  by  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  human  kind,  not  a  little 
to  the  material  out  of  which  his  defence  was  to  be  made.  He  suggested  the  suspicion  never 
before  entertained  by  the  youth,  or  entertained  for  a  moment  only,  that  bis  present  arrest  was 
the  result  of  a  scheme  purposely  laid  with  a  reference  to  this  end,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
charge  upon  Rivers  the  entire  management  of  the  matter.  Ralph  could  only  narrate  what  he 
knew  of  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  outlaw  to  himself— another  fact  which  none  but  Lucy 
Munro  could  establish.  Her  evidence,  however,  would  only  prove  Rivers  to  have  meditated 
one  crime ;  it  would  not  free  him  from  the  imputation  of  having  committed  another.  Still,  so 
much  was  important,  and  casualties  were  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  rest.  But  what  was  the 
horror  of  all  parties  when  it  was  known  that  neither  Lucy  nor  any  of  the  landlord's  family  were 
to  be  found.  The  process  of  subpoena  was  returned,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  the  military  in  such  force,  and  confident  that  his  agency  in  the  late  trans* 
actions  could  not  long  remain  concealed  in  the  possession  of  so  many,  though  guilty  like 
himself,  Munro  had  fled  to  the  west  The  mental  agony  of  the  youth,  when  thus  informed, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  He  was,  for  a  time,  utterly  prostrate,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
despair.  The  entreaties  of  the  pedlar,  and  the  counsels  and  exhorting*  of  the  lawyer,  failed 
equally  to  enliven  him ;  and  they  had  almost  come  to  adopt  his  gloomy  resignation,  when,  as 
he  sat  on  his  low  bench,  with  head  drooping  on  his  hand,  a  solitary  glance  of  sunshine  fell 
through  the  barred  window,  the  only  one  assigned  to  his  cell.  The  smile  of  God  himself 
that  solitary  ray  appeared  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  grew  strong  in  an  instant. 
Talk  of  the  lessons  of  the  learned,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  sage— a  vagrant  breeze,  a 
rippling  water,  a  glance  of  the  sweet  sunlight  have  more  of  consolation  in  them  for  the 
sad  heart  than  all  the  pleadings  of  philosophy.  They  bear  the  missives  of  a  higher 
teacher. 

Bunce  was  an  active  coadjutor  with  the  lawyer  in  this  melancholy  case.  He  made  all 
inquiries— he  went  everywhere.  He  searched  in  all  places,  and  spared  no  labour,  but  at 
length  despaired.  Nothing  could  be  elicited  by  his  inquiries,  and  he  ceased  to  hope  himself 
and  ceased  to  persuade  Ralph  into  hope.  The  lawyer  shook  his  head  in  reply  to  all  questions, 
and  put  on  a  look  of  mystery,  which  is  the  safety-valve  to  all  swollen  pretenders.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  taking  the  horse  of  the  youth,  with  a  last  effort  at  discoveries,  Bunce  rode  forth 
into  the  surrounding  country.  He  had  heretofore  taken  all  the  common  routes,  to  which,  in 
his  previous  intercourse  with  the  people,  he  had  been  accustomed ;  be  now  determined  to 
strike  into  a  path  scarcely  perceptible,  and  one  which  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen 
before.  He  followed,  mile  after  mile,  its  sinuosities.  It  was  a  wild,  and  seemingly  an  un- 
trodden .region.  The  hills  shot  up  jaggedly  from  the  plain  around  him — the  fissures  were 
rude  and  steep— more  like  embrasures,  blown  out  by  sudden  power  from  the  solid  rock. 
Where  the  forest  appeared,  it  was  dense  and  intricate— abounding  in  brush  and  underwood  » 
where  it  was  deficient,  the  blasted  heath  chosen  by  the  witches  in  '  Macbeth  *  would  have 
been  no  unfit  similitude.  Hopeless  of  human  presence  in  this  dreary  region,  the  pedlar  yet 
rode  on,  as  if  to  dissipate  the  unpleasant  thoughts  following  upon  his  frequent  disappointment. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  turn  in  the  winding  path  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  strange-looking 
figure,  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  neither  boy  nor  man,  uncouthly  habited,  and  seem* 
iogly  one  to  whom  all  converse  but  that  of  the  trees  and  rocks,  during  his  whole  life,  had  been 
unfamiliar.     The  reader  has  already  heard  something  of  the  Cherokee  pony— it  was  upon  one 

of  these  animals  he  rode.     They  are  a  small,  but  compactly  .made  and  hardy  creature of 

great  fortitude,  stubborn  endurance,  and  an  activity  which,  in  the  travel  of  day  after  day,  will 
seldom  depart  from  the  gallop.     It  was  the  increasing  demand  for  these  animals  that  had 
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brought  into  existence  and  exercise  a  company  which,  by  a  transition  far  from  uncomofc, 
passed  readily  from  the  plundering  of  horses  to  the  cutting  of  throats  and  purses ;  scarcely 
discriminating,  in  their  reckless  rapacity,  between  the  several  degrees  of  crime  in  which  such  a 
practice  involved  them. 

Though  somewhat  uncouth  in  appearance,  the  new  comer  seemed  decidedly  harmless- 
nay,  almost  idiotic  in  appearance*  His  smile  was  pleasant,  though  illuminating  features  of  the 
ruggedest  description,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  even  musical  in  the  ears  of  the  pedlar,  to 
whom  any  voice  would  probably  have  seemed  so  in  that  gloomy  region.  He  very  sociably 
addressed  Bunce  in  the  patois  of  that  section,  and  the  ceremonial  of  introduction,  without  delay 
or  difficulty,  was  overcome  duly  on  both  sides.  In  the  southern  wilderness,  indeed,  it  does 
not  call  for  much  formality,  nor  does  a  strict  adherence  to  the  received  rules  of  etiquette 
become  at  all  necessary  to  make  the  traveller  "  hail  fellow  well  met."  Anything,  in  that 
quarter,  savouring  of  reserve  or  stiffness,  is  punished  with  decided  hostility  or  openly  avowed 
contempt ;  and,  in  the  more  rude  regions,  the  refusal  to  partake  in  the  very  social  employ- 
ments  of  wrestling  or  whiskey-drinking,  has  brought  the  scrupulous  personage  to  the  more 
questionable  enjoyments  of  a  regular  gouging  match  and  fight  A  demure  habit  is  the  moat 
unpopular  among  all  classes.  Freedom  of  manner,  on  the  other  band,  obtains  confidence 
readily,  and  the  heart  is  won,  at  once,  by  an  off-handed  familiarity  of  demeanour,  which  mils 
to  recognise  any  inequalities  in  human  condition.  The  society  and  the  continued  presence  of 
nature,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  peculiar  abode,  puts  aside  all  merely  conventional  distinctions, 
and  men  meet  upon  a  common  footing.  Thus,  even  when  perfect  strangers  to  one  another* 
after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  M  How  are  you,  friend,"  or  " strannger?"— "  Whare  from?"— 
"  Whare  going  T* — "  fair  "  or  "  fout  weather  " — as  the  case  may  be,  the  acquaintance  is  esta- 
blished, and  familiarity  well  begun.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Bunce  knew 
the  people  well,  and  exhibited  his  most  unreluctant  manner.  The  horses  of  the  two,  in  iike 
manner  with  their  masters,  made  similar  overtures ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  their  necks  were 
drawn  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other. 

Bunce  was  less  communicative,  however,  than  the  stranger.  Stilt  his  head  and  heart  alike 
were  full,  and  he  talked  more  freely  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his  Yankee  character. 
He  told  of  Ralph's  predicament,  and  the  clown  sympathized ;  he  narrated  the  quest  which 
had  brought  him  forth,  and  of  his  heretofore  unrewarded  labours ;  concluding  with  naming 
the  ensuing  Monday  as  the  day  of  the  youth's  trial,  when,  if  nothing  in  the  meantime  could  be 
discovered  of  the  true  criminal — for  the  pedlar  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  Ralph  was 
innocent—he  "mortally  feared  things  would  go  agin  him." 

"  That  will  be  hard,  too — a  mighty  tough  difficulty,  now  straunger — to  be  hanged  for  other 
folks'  doings.     But,  I  reckon,  he'll  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  it." 

M  Oh,  no !  don't  say  so,  now,  friend,  I  beg  you.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  said  the 
anxious  pedlar. 

M  Why,  only  from  what  I  heer'd  you  say.  You  said  so  yourself,  and  I  believed  it  as  if  I 
had  seed  it,"  was  the  reply  of  the  simple  countryman. 

"  Oh,  yes.  It's  but  a  poor  chance  with  him  now,  I  guess,  I'd  a  notion  that  I  could  find 
out  some  little  particular,  you  see " 

«•  No,  I  don't  see." 

"  To  be  sure  you  don't,  but  that's  my  say.     Everybody  has  a  say,  you  know." 

«•  No,  I  don't  know." 

u  To  be  sure,  of  course  you  dont  know,  but  that's  what  I  tell  you.  Now,  you  mutt 
know H 

"  Dont  say  must  to  me,  strannger,  if  you  want  that  we  shall  keep  hands  off.  I  don't  let 
any  man  say  must  to  me." 

"  No  harm,  friend— I  didnt  mean  any  harm,"  said  the  worried  pedlar,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  his  acquaintance,  who  spoke  understanding^,  though  in  language  which  left  the  met 
doubtful.  Avoiding  all  circumlocution  of  phrase,  and  dropping  the  "you  sees  "  and  *  yen 
knows  "  from  his  narration,  he  proceeded  to  state  his  agency  in  procuring  testimony  for  the 
youth,  and  of  the  itl  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  him.  At  length,  in  the  course  of 
his  story,  which  he  contrived  to  tell  with  as  much  caution  as  came  within  the  scope  of  his 
education,  he  happened  to  speak  of  Lucy  Munro,  but  bad  scarcely  mentioned  her  name,  when 
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Ms  queer  companion  interrupted  him—"  Look  you,  strannger,  Ml  lick  you  now,  off-hand,  if 
ton  don't  put  Miss  for  a  handle  to  the  gal's  name.  She's  Miss  Lucy.  Don't  I  know  her,  and 
han't  I  seen  her,  and  isn't  it  I,  Chub  Williams,  as  they  calls  me,  that  loves  the  very  airth  she 
treads  ?*• 

M  You  know  Miss  Lucy  T  inquired  the  pedlar,  enraptured  even  at  this  moderate  discovery, 
though  carefully  coupling  the  prefix  to  her  name  while  giving  it  utterance — "  now  do  you 
know  Miss  Lucy,  friend,  and  will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  her  ?*' 

"  Do  you  think  I  will,  and  you  may  be  looking  arter  her  too  ?  Drot  my  old  hat,  strannger, 
but  I  do  itch  to  get  at  you." 

"  Oh,  now,  Mr  Williams " 

"  I  won't  answer  to  that  name.  Call  me  Chub  Williams,  if  you  wants  to  be  polite.  Mother 
always  called  me  Chub,  and  that's  the  reason  I  like  it.** 

"  Well,  Chub,**  said  the  other,  quite  paternally,  "  I  assure  you  I  don't  love  Miss  Monro-* 
and •» 

M  What !  yon  don't  love  Miss  Lucy  ?  Why,  everybody  ought  to  love  her.  Now,  if  you 
don't  love  her,  111  hammer  you,  strannger,  off-band. n 

The  poor  pedlar  professed ;  and  satisfied,  after  a  while,  the  scruples  of  one  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  deformity,  he  also  discovered  to  labour  under  the  more  serious  curse  of  partial 
idiocy.  Having  done  this,  and  flattered,  in  sundry  other  ways,  the  peculiarities  of  his  compa- 
nion, he  pursued  his  other  point  with  laudable  pertinacity.  He  at  length  got  from  Chub  hit 
own  history  :  how  he  had  run  into  the  woods  with  his  mother,  who  had  suffered  from  the  id 
treatment  of  her  husband :  how,  with  his  own  industry,  he  had  sustained  her  wants,  and  sup- 
plied her  with  all  the  comforts  which  a  long  period  had  required  ;  and  how,  dying,  at  length, 
she  had  left  him— the  forest  boy — alone,  to  pursue  those  toils  which  heretofore  had  an  object, 
while  she  yielded  him  in  return  for  them  society  and  sympathy.  These  particulars,  got  from 
him  in  a  manner  the  most  desultory,  were  made  to  preface  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
narrative.  It  appears  that  his  harmlessncss  had  kept  him  undisturbed,  even  by  the  wild  ma- 
rauders of  that  region,  and  that  he  still  continued  to  procure  a  narrow  livelihood  by  his  wood- 
land labours,  and  sought  no  association  with  that  humanity  which,  though  among  fellow- 
creatures,  would  still  have  lacked  of  fellowship  for  him.  In  the  transfer  of  Lucy  from  the 
village  to  the  shelter  of  the  outlaws,  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  person  and  form,  and 
had  ever  since  been  prying  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  second  and  similar  enjoyment  He  now 
made  known  to  the  pedlar  her  place  of  concealment,  which  he  bad,  some  time  before  this 
event,  himself  discovered ;  but  which,  through  dread  of  Rivers,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  enter- 
tain an  habitual  fear,  he  had  never  ventured  to  penetrate. 

44  Well,  I  must  see  her,"  exclaimed  Bunco.  •*  I  an't  afraid,  'cause,  you  see,  Mr  Williams 
—Chub,  I  mean — it's  only  justice,  and  to  save  the  poor  gentleman's  life.  I'm  sure  I  oughtn't 
to  be  afraid,  and  no  more  I  an't.     Won't  you  go  there  with  me,  Chub  ?" 

"  Can't  think  of  it,  strannger.  Guy  is  a  dark  man,  and  mother  said  I  must  keep  away 
when  lie  rode  in  the  woods.     Guy  don't  talk — he  shoots." 

The  podlar  made  sundry  efforts  to  procure  a  companion  for  his  adventure  ;  but  finding  it 
in  vain,  and  determined  to  do  right,  be  grew  more  resolute  with  the  necessity,  and,  contenting 
himself  with  claiming  the  guidance  of  Chub,  he  went  boldly  on  the  path.  Having  reached  a 
certain  point  in  the  woods,  after  a  very  circuitous  departure  from  the  main  track,  the  guide 
pointed  out  to  the  pedlar  a  long  and  rude  ledge  of  rocks,  so  seeming  to  the  glance,  that  none 
could  have  ever  conjectured  to  find  them  the  abode  of  anything  but  the  serpent  and  the  wolC 
Chub  gave  him  his  directions ;  then  alighting  from  bis  nag,  which  he  concealed  in  a  clump  of 
neighbouring  brush,  hastily  and  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  ran  up  a  neighbouring  tree  which 
overhung  the  prospect.  Bunco,  left  alone,  grew  somewhat  staggered  by  his  fears.  He  now 
half-repented  of  the  self  imposed  adventure ;  wondered  at  his  own  rasn  humanity,  and  might 
perhaps  have  utterly  forborne  the  trial  but  for  a  single  consideration.  Ifc  pride  was  concerned, 
that  the  deformed  Chub  should  not  have  occasion  to  laugh  at  his  weakness.  Descending, 
therefore,  from  his  horse,  he  fastened  him  to  the  hanging  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
with  something  of  desperate  defiance  in  his  manner,  resolutely  advanced  to  the  silent  and  for- 
bidding mass  of  rocks,  which  rose  up  so  silently  around  him.  In  another  momeot,  and  he  was 
lost  to  sight  m  the  gloomy  shadow  of  the  entrance-passage  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  half* 
wkted.  bat  not  altogether  ignorant,  Chub. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  Tbay  have  the*  in  their  grip*,  bat  fear  thou  not— 

Thadarknma  is  thy  shelter,  and  the  uight , 

Tbatn  but  •  fjoon  to  jawU,  asth  man?  a  beam 
'  Tonta*  and  guide  tbe  true  and  innocent." 

Bpr  tbe  preparations  of  Bunce  hod  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  those  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  progress ;  and  scarcely  had  the  wprtby  tradesman  effected  his  entrance  fairly 
into  the  forbidden  territory,  when  he  felt  himself  grappled  from  behind.  He  struggled  with 
on  energy,  due  as  much  to  his  sudden  terror  as  to  any  exercise  of  the  free  will ;  but  ha 
struggled  in  vain.  Tbe  arms  that  were  fastened  about  his  own,  bound  them  down  with  a 
grasp  of  steel;  and  after  a  few  moments  of  desperate  effort,  accompanied  with  one  or  two  ez#- 
clamations,  half  surprise,  half  expostulation,  of—4'  JHcllo,  friend,  what  do  you  mean—**  and,  "  I 
say,  now,  friend,  you'd  better  have  done—"  the  struggle  ceased,  and  he  lay  supine  in.  the  hold 
of  the  unseen  person  or  persons — for  there  were  more  than  one — who  had  secured  him.  These 
persons  be  could  not  then  discern— the  passage  was  caveroously  dark,  and  had  evidently  been 
as  much  the  work  of  nature  as  of  art.  A  handkerchief  was  fastened  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
felt  himself  carded  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  made  nothing  of  the  burden.  After  the 
progress  of  several  minutes,  in  which  the  anxiety  natural  to  his  situation  led  Bunce  into  fre- 
quent exclamations  and  entreaties,  he  was  set  down,  and  a  buzzing  dialogue,  as  of  several 
persons,  having  first  taken  place  around  him,  the  bandage  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  uidhe 
was  once  more  permitted  their  free  exercise.  To  his  great  wonder,  however,  nothing  but. 
women,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  met  his  sight.  In  vain  did  he  look  around  for  the  men  who 
bmoght  him.  They  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  so  silent  hod  been  their  passage  out,  that 
tbe  unfortunate  pedlar  was  compelled  to  satisfy  himself  with  tbe  belief  that  persons  of  the 
gentler  sex  bad  been  in  Uuth  his  captors.  Had  he,  indeed,  given  up  the  struggle  so  cosily  ? 
The  thought  was  mortifying  enough,  and  yet,  when  he  looked  around  him,  he  grew  more 
satisfied  with  his  own  efforts  at  resistance.  He  had  never  seen  such  strongly -built  women  in 
bis  life;  scarcely  one  of  them  .but  could  easily  have  overthrown  him,  without  stratagem,  in 
single  combat.  The  faces  of  many  were  familiar  to  him ;  but  where  had  he  seen  them  before  ? 
His  memory  failed  him  utterly,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  bewilderment.  He  looked 
around,  and  the  scene  was  well  calculated  to  affect  a  nervous  mind.  It  was  a  fit  scene  for  the 
painter  of  the  supernatural.  The  smalt  apartment  in  which  they  were  was  formed  in  great 
p*j£  from  the  natuxal  rock  ;  where  a  fissure  presented  itself,  a  huge  pine  tree  overthrown  so 
as jto  All  tbe  vacuity,  completed  what  nature  had  left  undone;  and  bating  the  one  or  two 
rude  cavities  left  here  and  there  in  the  sides—themselves  so  covered  as  to  lie  hidden  from  all 
without — there  was  all  the  compactness  of  a  regularly-constructed  dwelling.  A  single  and 
small  lamp,  pendant  from  a  beam  that  hung  over  the  room,  gave  a  feeble  light,  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  that  borrowed  from  without,  served  only  to  make  visible  the  dark  indistinct  of 
the  place. 

With  something  dramatic  in  their  taste,  the  old  women  had  dressed  themselves  in  sombre 
hah&iinents,  according  with  the  general  unique  of  all  things  around  them ;  and,  as  the  unfor- 
lanate  pedlar  continued  to  gaze  in  wonderment,  his  fear  grew  with  ever}'  progressive  step  in 
bis  observation.  One  by  one,  however,  the  old  women  commenced  stirring,  and,  as  they 
BBOtved,  now  before  and  now  behind  him— his  eyes  following  them  on  every  side,  he  at  length 
discovered,  amid  the  group,  the  small  and  delicate  form  of  tbe  very  being  for  whom  he 
sought.  There,  indeed,  was  Lucy  Munro  and  her  aunt,  holding  a  passive  character  in  the 
Strange  assembly.  This  was  encouraging ;  and  Bunce,  forgetting  his  wonder  in  the  satis* 
faction  which  such  .a  prospect  afforded  him,  endeavoured  to  force  bis  way  forward  to  them, 
when  a  salutary  twitch  of  the  arm  from  one  of  the  Beldame  troop,  by  tumbling  him  back* 
wards  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern*  brought  him  again  to  a  consideration  of  his  predicament. 
He  could  not  be  restrained  from  speech,  however,  though,  as  he  spoke,  the  old  women 
saluted  his  face  on  all  hands  with  strokes  from  brushes  of  fern*  which  occasioned  him  no 
email  inconvenience.  Glut  he  ha4  £qdc  top  far  now  to  recede,  and  in  a  broken  manner-. 
broken  as  much  by  his  own  hurry  and  vehemence  as  by  the  urterc^Xton*  to  n\$*&. 
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•objected— he  contrived  to  say  enough  to  Lacy  of  the  situation  of  Colleton  to  revive  in  her 
an  interest  of  the  most  painful  character.  She  rushed  forward,  and  was  about  to  ask  mora 
from  the  beleaguered  pedlar ;  but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  those  having  both  of  them  in  charge 
to  permit  such  a  proceeding.  One  of  the  stoutest  of  the  old  women  now  came  prominently 
upon  the  scene,  and  with  a  rough  voice,  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognise  as  that  of 
Munro,  commanded  the  young  girl  away,  and  gave  her  In  charge  to  two  attendants.  Bnt 
she  struggled  still  to  hear,  and  Bunco  all  the  while  speaking,  she  was  enabled  to  gather  most 
of  the  particulars  in  his  narration  before  her  removal  was  effected.  The  mummery  had 
ceased,  and  Bunco  having  been  carried  elsewhere,  the  maskers  resumed  their  native  apparel, 
having  thrown  aside  that  which  had  been  put  on  for  a  distinct  purpose.  The  pedlar,  in 
another  and  more  secure  department  of  the  robbers'  hiding-place,  was  solaced  with  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  dark  Imprisonment. 

In  the  meantime,  our  little  friend  Chnb  Williams  had  been  made  to  undergo  Us  own 
distinct  punishment  for  his  share  in  the  adventure.  No  sooner  had  Bunco  been  laid  by  the 
heels,  than  Rivers,  who  had  directed  the  whole,  advanced  from  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  in 
company  with  his  lieutenant,  Dillon,  both  armed  with  rifles,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
singling  out  the  tree  on  which  Chub  had  perched  himself  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  urchin.  He  saw  the  danger  in  an  instant,  and  his  first  words  were  cha- 
racter! eti  a—"  Now,  don't— don't,  now,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Guy— you  may  hit  Chub." 

"  Come  down  then,  you  rascal,"  was  the  reply,  as  with  a  laugh,  lowering  the  weapon,  he 
awaited  the  descent  of  the  spy.  "  And  now,  Bur,  what  have  you  to  say  that  I  shouldn't 
wear  out  a  hickory  or  two  upon  you  ?" 

M  My  name  an't  Bur,  Mr  Guy — my  name  Is  Chub,  and  I  dont  like  to  be  called  out  of  my 
name.     Mother  always  called  me  Chub." 

"  Well,  Chub— since  you  like  it  best,  though  at  best  a  bur— what  were  you  doing  in  that 
tree?  How  dare  you  spy  into  my  dwelling,  and  send  other  people  there?  Speak,  or  HI 
skin  you  alive." 

M  Now,  don't,  Mr  Guy.  Don't,  I  beg  you.  Taint  right  to  talk  so,  and  I  dont  Uke  ft. 
But  is  that  your  dwelling,  Mr  Guy,  in  truth?  You  really  live  in  it  all  the  year  round ?  Now 
you  dont,  do  you  ?" 

The  outlaw  had  no  fierceness  when  contemplating  the  object  before  him.  Strange  nature  I 
He  seemed  to  regard  the  deformities  of  mind  and  body  in  the  outcast  under  his  eyes  as  some* 
thing  kindred.  Was  there  anything  like  sympathy  in  such  a  feeling ;  or  was  it  rather  that 
perversity  of  temper,  which  sometimes  seems  to  cast  an  ennobling  feature  over  violence,  and 
to  afford,  here  and  there,  a  touch  of  that  moral  sunshine,  which  can  now  and  then  give  an 
almost  redeeming  expression  to  the  countenance  of  vice  itself?  He  contemplated  the  idiot 
for  a  few  moments  with  a  close  eye,  and  a  mind  evidently  busied  in  thought  Laying  Us 
hand  at  length  on  his  shoulder,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  deformed  started  back  from 
the  touch  as  if  in  horror — a  feeling,  indeed,  folly  visible  in  every  feature  of  his  face.—-*1  Now, 
dont  touch  Chub,  Mr  Guy.  Mother  said  you  were  a  dark  man,  and  told  me  to  keep  clear  of 
you.     Dont  touch  me  again,  Mr  Guy;  I  dont  like  it." 

The  outlaw,  musingly,  spoke  to  his  lieutenant — "  And  this  is  education— who  shall  doubt 
its  importance — who  shall  say  that  it  does  not  overthrow,  and  altogether  destroy,  the  original 
nature  ?  The  selfish  mother  of  this  miserable  outcast,  fearing  that  he  might  be  won  away  from,, 
his  service  to  her,  taught  him  to  avoid  all  other  persons,  and  even  those  who  had  treated  her 
with  kindness  were  thus  described  to  this  poor  dependant  To  him  the  sympathies  of  others 
would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing,  yet  she  so  tutored  him,  that,  at  her  death,  he  was  left 
desolate.  You  hear  his  account  of  me,  gathered,  as  he  says,  and  as  I  doubt  not,  from  her 
own  lips.  That  account  Is  true,  so  for  as  my  other  relationships  with  mankind  are 
concerned ;  but  not  true  as  regards  my  connections  with  her.  !  furnished  that  old  creature 
when  she  was  starving,  and  when  this  boy,  sick  and  impotent,  could  do  little  for  her 
service.  I  never  uttered  a  harsh  word  in  her  ears,  or  treated  her  unkindly,  yet  this 
Is  the  character  she  gives  of  me,  and  this,  indeed,  the  character  which  she  has  given 
of  all  others.  A  feeling  of  the  narrowest  selfishness  has  led  her  deliberately  to  mis- 
represent  all  mankind ;  and  has  been  productive  of  a  more  ungracious  result,  in  driving 
one  from  his  species,  who*  more  than  any  other,  stands  In  need  of  their  sympathy  and 
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While  Riven  spoke  thus,  the  idiot  listened  wish  an  air  of  the  most  stupid  attention.  His 
hood  fell  on  one  shoulder,  and  one  hand  partially  sustained  IL  As  the  former  concluded  hie 
remarks,  Chub  recovered  a  posture  as  nearly  erect  as  possible,  and  remarked  with  as  much 
significance' as  could  comport  with  his  general  expression— M  Chub's  mother  was  good  to 
Chub,  and  Mr  Guy  mustn't  say  nothing  agin  her." 

M  But,  Chub,  will  you  not  come  and  live  with  me  ?  I  will  give  you  a  good  rifle—one  like 
thfa,  and  you  shall  travel  everywhere  with  me." 

"  You  will  beat  Chub  when  you  are  angry,  and  make  him  shoot  people  with  the  rifle.  I 
wont  have  the  rifle.  I  don't  want  it  If  folks  say  harm  to  Chub,  he  can  lick  them  with  his 
fists.     Chub  don't  want  to  live  with  you." 

44  Well,  as  you  please.    But  come  in  and  look  at  my  house,  and  see  where  I  live*" 

u  And  shaQ  I  see  the  strannger  agin  ?  I  can  lick  him,  and  I  told  him  so.  But  he  called  me 
Chub,  and  I  made  friends  with  him." 

"  Yes,  you  shall  see  him,  and " 

"  And  Miss  Lucy  too — I  want  to  see  Miss  Lucy — Chub  saw  her,  and  she  spoke  to  Chub 
yesterday.1' 

The  outlaw  promised  him  all,  and  after  this  there  was  no  farther  difficulty .  The  uncon- 
scious idiot  scrupled  no  longer,  and  followed  his  conductors  into— prison.'  It  was  necessary, 
for  the  farther  safety  of  the  outlaws  in  their  present  abode,  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
The  secret  of  their  hiding-place  was  in  the  possession  of  quite  too  many,  and  the  subject  of 
deliberation  among  the  leaders  was  now  into  the  propriety  of  its  continued  tenure.  The 
country,  they  felt  assured,  would  soon  be  overrun  with  the  state  troops.  They  bad  no  fears 
of  discovery  from  this  source,  prior  to  the  affair  of  the  massacre  of  the  guard,  which  rendered 
necessary  the  secretion  of  many  in  their  retreat,  who,  before  that  time,  were  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  now  known  to  the  pedlar  and  the  idiot, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  reason  for  secrecy  on  the  subject  in  the  event  of  their  being  able  to 
make  it  public.  The  difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  two  latter,  subjected  them  to  some  small  risk 
of  suffering  from  the  ultimate  resource  of  roguery ;  but  so  much  blood  had  been  already  spilt, 
that  the  sense  of  the  majority  revolted  at  the  farther  resort  to  that  degree  of  violence,  par* 
ticularly,  too,  when  it  was  recollected  that  they  could  only  hold  their  citadel  for  a  certain  and 
short  period  of  time.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  they  themselves  continued 
in  their  hiding-place,  that  Bunce  and  Chub  should,  perforce,  continue  their  prisoners.  Having 
so  determined,  and  made  their  arrangements  accordingly,  the  two  last  made  captives  were 
assigned  a  cell,  chosen  with  reference  to  its  greater  security  than  the  other  portions  of 
their  hold ;  and  sufficiently  tenacious  of  its  trust,  it  would  seem,  to  have  answered  well  its 
purpose 

In  the  meantime  the  sufferings  of  Lucy  Monro  were  such  as  may  well  be  understood 
from  the  character  of  her  feelings,  as  we  have  hitherto  surveyed ,  their  expression.  In  her 
own  apartment — her  cell,  we  may  style  it,  for  she  was  in  some  sort  of  honourable  bondage* 
she  brooded  with  deep  melancholy  over  the  narrative  given  by  the  pedlar.  She  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  and  the  more  she  meditated  upon  it,  the  more  acute  became 
her  misery.  But  a  day  intervened,  and  the  trial  of  Ralph  Colleton  must  take  place,  and 
without  her  evidence,  she  was  well  aware  there  could  be  no  hope  of  his  escape  from  the 
doom  of  felony— from  the  death  of  shame  and  physical  agony.  The  whole  picture  grew  up 
Defoe  her  excited  fancy — she  beheld  the  assembled  crowd— she  saw  him  borne  to  execution, 
and  her  senses  reeled  beneath  the  terrrible  conjurations  of  her  fancy.  She  threw  herself 
prostrate  upon  her  couch,  and  strove  not  to  think,  but  in  vain.  The  mind,  still  active, 
maddened,  and  she  grew  conscious  herself— the  worst  of  all  kinds  of  consciousness— that 
reason  was  no  longer  secure  in  .her  sovereignty  ;  and  with  a  strong  effort  of  the  still  firm  will; 
she  strove  rather  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  defeating  the  awful  fate,  and  rescuing  the 
victim  from  the  death  suspended  above  him — and  she  succeeded,  while  deliberating  on  such 
means,  in  quieting  the  more  subtle  workings  of  her  imagination.  < 

Many  were  the  thoughts  which  came  into  her  brain  in  this  examination.  At  one  time 
she  thought  it  not  impossible  to  convey  a  letter,  in  which  her  testimony  should  be  carefully 
set  down  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  messenger,  and  the  doubt  that  such  a  statement' 
would  prove  of  any  avail,  decided  her  to  seek  for  other  means.     h&  ttritaarj  ^&o&  *&&*»' 
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moderate  degree  of  interest  in  the  fete  of  the  Individual,  would  have  contented  itself  with 
*onie  such  step ;  but  such  a  mind  and  such  affections  were  not  those  of  the  high-snuled  and 
apirited  Lacy.     She  dreaded  net  personal  danger,  and  to  rescue  the  youth,  whom  she  to 
much  idolised,  front  the  doom  that  threatened  him,  she  would  have  willingly  dared  I© 
encounter  that  fate  itself  in  its  darkest  forms.     She  determined,  therefore,  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  herself  in  all  efforts  which  she  could  make  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  her  object, 
therefore,  was  to  effect  a  return  to  the  village  in  time  to  appear  at  the  trial.     Yet  how  should 
this  be  done  ?    She  felt  herself  to  be  a  captive,  she  knew  the  restraints  upon  her,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  all  her  motions  were  sedulously  observed.     How  then  should  she  proceed? 
An  agent  was  necessary  ;  and,  while  thus  deliberating  with  herself  upon  the  difficulty  thus 
assailing  bar  at   the  outset,    her  ears  were  drawn  to  the  distinct  utterance  of  sounds, 
aa  of   persona   engaged    in    conversation,    from   the    adjoining    section    of    the    rock. 
One  of  the  voices  appeared  familiar,    and   at  length  she  distinctly  made  out  her  own 
name  in  various  parts  of  the  dialogue.     She  soon  distinguished  the  nasal  tones  of  the 
pedlar,  whose  prisou  adjoined  her  own,    separated   only  by  a  huge  wall  of  earth  and 
rock,  the  rude  and  jagged  sides  of  which  had  been  made  complete,  where  naturally  imper- 
fect, for  the  purposes  of  a  wall,  by  the  free  use  of  day,  which,  plastered  in  huge  masses 
into  the  crevices  and  every  fissure,  was  no  ineonsiderable  apology  for  the  more  perfect 
structures  of  civilisation.     Satisfied  at  length  that  the  two  so  confined  were  friendly,  she 
contrived  to  make  them  understand  her  contiguity  by  speaking  in  tones  sufficiently  low  as  to 
be  unheard  beyond  the  apartment  in  which  they  were.     In  this  way  she  was  enabled  to 
converse  with  the  pedlar,  to  whom  aD  her  difficulties  were  suggested,  and  to  whom  the  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  knew  that  which  would  not  lull  to  save  the  llffe  of  Colleton. 
Bunce  was  not  slow  to  devise  various  measures  for  the  farther  promotion  of -the  scheme, 
none  of  which,  however,  served  the  purpose  of  showing  to  either  party  how  they  should  get 
out,  and  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  idiot,  it  is  more  than  probable,  despairing  of  success, 
they  would  at  length  have  thrown  aside  the  hope  of  doing  anything  for  the  youth  as  per- 
fectly illusory.     But  Chub  came  in  as  a  prime  aoiillar.    Prom  the  first  moment  in  which  he 
heard  the  gentle  tones  of  Lucy's  voice,  he  had  busied  himself  with  his  long  nails  and  long 
fingers  in  removing  the  various  masses  of  clay  which  had  been  made  to  fill  up  the  sundry 
crevices  of  the  intervening  wall,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  detach  a  large  square  of  the 
rock  itself,  which,  with  all  possible  pains  and  caution,  he  lifted  from  the   embrasure.     This 
done,  he  could  distinguish  objects,  though  dimly,  from  one  apartment  hi  the  other,  and  thus 
introduced  the  parties  to  a  somewhat  nearer  acquaintance  with  one  another.     Having  done 
ao  much,  he  reposed  from  his  labours,   content  with  a  sight  of  Lucy,  on  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  look  with  a  fixed  and  stupid  admiration.     He  had  pursued  this  work  so  noise- 
lessly, and  the  maiden  and  Bunco  bad  been  so  busily  employed  in  discussing  their  several 
plans,  that  they  had  not  observed  the  vast  progress  which  Chub  had  made  towards  furnishing 
them  with  a  better  solution  of  their  difficulties  than  any  of  their  own  previous  cogitations. 
When  Bunce  saw  bow  much  had  been  done  m  one  quarter,  he  applied  himself  resolutely 
to  similar  experiments  on  the  opposite  wall,   and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that, 
as  a  dungeon,  the  dwelling  in  which  they  were  required  to  remain  was  sadly  deficient  in  some 
few  of  the  requisites  of  security.     With  the  aid  of  a  small  pick  of  iron,  which  Lucy  handed 
him  from  her  cell,  he  pierced  the  outer  wall  in  several  places,  In  which  the  clay  had  been 
required  to  do  the  offices  of  the  rock,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  from  the  sudden 
influx  of  light  in  the  apartment  succeeding  his  application  of  the  instrument,  that,   with  a 
small  labour  and  in  little  time,  they  should  be  enabled  to  effect  their  escape,  at  least  into  the 
free  air,  and  under  the  more  genial  vault  of  heaven.     Having  made  this  discovery,  it  was 
determined  that  nothing  more  should  be  done  until  night,  and  having  filled  up  the  aperture* 
which  they  had  made  with  one  thing  or  another,  they  proceeded  to  consult,  with  more 
deliberate  composure,  on  the  future  progress.     It  was  arranged  that  the  night  should  be 
permitted  to  set  in  fairly— that  Lucy  should  retire  early,  having  first  been  studious  that 
Jftnnro  and  her  annt,  with  whom  she  more  exclusively  consorted— Rivers  having  altogether 
kept  out  of  sight  since  her  removal— should  see  her  at  the  evening  meal,  without  any  depar- 
ture from  Jaer  usual  habit*.     Bunce  undertook  to  officiate  as  a  guide,  and  as  Chub  expressed 
himself  willing  to  do  whatever  Miss1  Lucy  should  tell  hhn,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
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iy  making  himself  heard  in  hi*  ceUL  a*  if  in  conversation,  for  as  long  a 
period  after  their  departure  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  put  them  sufficiently  hi 
anVranne  af  any  autmuV-a,  lequisitian  to  which  Chub  readily  gave  his  consent.  lie  was 
aha  enry  one  of  the  pnrtjr  who  appeared  to  regard  the  whole  matter  with  comparative 
taalafcreaee.  He  ksjew  that  a  man  was  in  danger  of  bis  life— he  felt  that  he  nimscir  was 
in  prison,  and  he  said  he  would  rather  be  out  among  the  pine-trees ;  but  there  was  no 
rash  of  feeling*  such  as  troubled  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  whose  spirit,  clothing 
etseJf  hi  all  the.  aeblftj  habiliments  of  manhood,  lifted  her  up  into  the  choicest  *  upcrioriry  of 
character— Dorhad  he  thai  anxMyfndoajervketohis  fellow  which  made  the  pedlar  throw 
esiste  setae  of  Ha  snare  worldly  characteristics— be  did  simply  as  he  was  bid,  and  had  no  further 
care.  Miss  Lacy,  ha  said,  talked  sweetly,  like  his  mother,  and  Chub  would  do  for  Miss  Lucy 
aaythmg  thai  she  ashed  him.  The  principle  of  his  govern  ment  was  simple,  and  having  chosen 
a  sovereaai  he  4id  not  withhold  bis  obedience.  Thus  stood  the  preparations  of  tlie  three 
prisoners,  when  darkness  long  looked  for,  and  hailed  with  trembling  emotions— at  length  came 
down  over  the  silent  homestead  of  the  outlaws. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Speed,  room*  the  woods  aroand— l*t  none 
OranwpwrWVli  frtSoiavar  to*rik<: 
Bind  them  with  oonU,  and  •»  e  them  well  eeenred, 
Bat  harei  ye  not  tbeir  Uvea." 

Tbi  night  gathered  apace,  and  the  usual  hour  of  repose  had  come.    Lucy  retired  to  her 
apartment  with  a  trembling  heart,  but  a  courageous  spirit,  full  of  a  noble  determination  te 
persevere  in  her  project.     Though  full  of  fear,  she  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  retreat 
from  the  decision  which  she  had  made.     Her  character  afforded  an  admirable  model  for  the 
not  unfrequent  union  of  shrinking  delicacy  with  manly  and  efficient  firmness.    Munro  aad 
Rivers,  having  first  been  assured  that  all  was  quiet  by  a  ramble  which  they  took  around  their 
hiding-place,  returned  to  the  little  chamber  of  the  latter,  such  as  we  have  described  it  in  a 
previous  portion  of  our  narrative,  and  proceeded  to  the  further  discussion  of  their  plans.    The 
mind  of  the  landlord  was  very  ill  at  ease.     He  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  lb*  when  rrasnu 
end  a  fixed  habitation  become  necessary ;  and  when,  whatever  may  have  been  the  habits  of 
earner  manhood,  the  mind  ceases  to  crave  the  excitements  of  adventure,  and  foregoes,  or  weald 
Jain  forego,  all  its  roving  characteristics.    To  this  state  of  feeling  had  he  come,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  now  denied  him  the  fruition  of  that  prospect  of  repose  which  he  had  pra* 
jaisea.  himself  so  long,  were  regarded  with  no  little  restlessness  and  impatience.     At  the 
HMtmnr\  they  could  make  no  positive  arrangements  for  the  future.     Munro  was  loath  to  give 
jnp  the  property  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  he  had  acquired  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  wbieh 
At  was  impossible  for  him  to  remove  to  any  other  region ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  strong  feeling 
/ot  inbabiliveness--the  love  of  home— if  home  he  could  be  thought  to  have  anywhere,  might 
«lmoat  be  considered  a  passion  with  his  less  scrupulous  companion.    That  situated,  they  lin- 
gered on  in  the  hope  that  the  military  would  soon  be  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood,  as 
ft  could  only  be  maintained  at  great  expense  by  the  state ;  and  then,  at  the  country  was  but 
neeainally  settled,  and  so  sparsely  as  to  scarcely  merit  any  consideration,  they  felt  assured  that 
thaw  might  readily  return  to  their  old,  or  any  practices,  and  without  any  farther  apprehenetoa. 
Tn*  necessity,  however,  which  made  them  thus  deliberate,  had  the  effect,  at  the  same  time, 
*f  iinpivssmg  them  with  a  gloomy  spirit,  not  common  to  either  of  them. 

••  i«t  us  see,  Munro— there  is,  after  all,  less  to  apprehend  than  we  first  thought.  In  a 
«aak,  nnd  the  court  will  be  over;  In  another  week,  and  the  guard  wfll  be  withdrawn,  and  far 
this  period  only  will  It  be  necessary  that  we  should  keep  dark.  I  think  we  are  now  perfectly 
jpji  ajharr  we  are.  The  only  persons  who  know  of  our  retreat,  and  might  be  troublesome, 
ate  "*<t  in  our  possession.  They  will  hardly  escape  until  we  let  them,  and  before  we  do  so 
we  shall  first  see  that  they  can  give  us  no  further  necessity  for  caution.  Of  our  own  party, 
none  are  permitted  to  know  the  secrets  of  our  hiding-place  but  those  in  whom  we  may  treat 
omiflrisntl)  i  have  taken  care  to  provide  for  the  doubtful  at  some  distance  in  the  adjoining 
trrn.r*tiwH[  to  greatly  the  danger  of  exposure,  that  they  wfll  hardly  ventnte  tn  he, 
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Mm  under  any  circumstances  and  by  anybody.    Once  let  then  two  weeks  go  over,  and  I 
have  no  feara  -we  snail  have  no  difficulties  then.** 

41  And  what's  to  be  done  with  the  pedlar  and  the  fool?  I  say,  Gay,  there  most  be  no  snore) 
blood— I  will  not  agree  to  it  The  fact  is,  I  feel  more  and  more  dismal  every  day  since  that 
poor  fellow's  death ;  and  now  that  the  youngster's  taken,  the  thought  la  like  fire  in  asy 
brain,  which  tells  me  he  may  suffer  for  our  crime." 

M  Why,  you  are  grown  parson.  Would  you  go  and  save  him  by  giving  up  the  true  crimi- 
nal ?  I  shall  look  for  that  after  this,  and  consider  myself  no  longer  in  safety.  If  you  go  on 
in  this  manner,  I  shall  begin  to  meditate  an  off-hand  journey  to  the  Mississippi.* 

«  Ay,  and  the  sooner  we  all  go  the  better,  though  to  be  plain,  Guy,  let  this  affair  once  blow 
over,  and  I  care  not  to  go  with  you  any  longer.  We  must  then  cut  loose  for  ever.  I  am  not 
a  good  man,  I  know— anything  beside ;  but  you  have  carried  me  on,  step  by  step,  until  I  am 
what  I  am  afraid  to  name  to  myself.     You  found  me  a  rogue—you  have  made  me  a " 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Speak  it  out,  Monro :  it  is  a  large  step  gained  towards  reform 
when  we  learn  to  name  truly  our  offences  to  ourselves." 

«* I  dare  not  The  thought  is  sufficiently  horrible  without  the  thing.  I  hear  some  devil 
whispering  it  too  frequently  in  my  ears,  to  venture  upon  its  utterance  myself.  Bat  you— 
how  you  can  live  without  feeling  it,  after  your  experience,  which  has  been  so  much  more  dread- 
ful than  mine,  I  know  not" 

"  1  do  feel  it  Munro,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  fear  it  The  reiteration  takes  away 
tho  terror  which  is  due  rather  to  the  novelty  than  to  the  offence.  But  when  I  began,  I  felt  it 
The  first  sleep  I  had  after  the  affair  of  Jessup  was  full  of  tortures.  The  old  man,  I  thought 
lay  beside  me  in  my  bed ;  bis  blood  ran  under  me  and  clotted  around  me,  and  fastened  me 
there,  while  his  gashed  face  kept  peering  into  mine,  and  his  eyes  danced  over  me  with  the  fierce 
light  of  a  threatening  comet  The  dream  nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  mad  1  should  have  bees) 
had  I  gone  to  my  prayers.    I  knew  that,  and  chose  a  different  course  for  relief 

"What  was  that?" 

"  I  sought  for  another  victim  as  soon  after  as  I  conveniently  could.  The  one  spectre  super* 
seded  the  other,  until  all  vanished.  They  never  trouble  me  now,  though  sometimes,  in  my 
waking  moments,  1  have  met  them  on  the  roadside  glaring  at  me  from  bush  or  tree,  until  I 
shouted  at  them  fiercely,  and  then  they  were  gone.  These  are  my  terrors,  and  they  do  some* 
times  unman  me." 

M  They  would  do  more  with  me :  they  would  destroy  me  on  the  spot  But  let  us  no  more 
of  this.  Let  us  rather  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  towards  making  our  visions  more  agree* 
able.     Do  you  persevere  in  the  sacrifice  of  this  youngster  ?    Must  he  die  V 

"  Am  I  a  child,  Walter  Munro,  that  you  ask  me  such  a  question?  Must  I  again  tell  over 
the  accursed  story  of  my  defeat  and  of  his  success?  Must  I  speak  of  my  thousand  defeats 
of  my  overthrown  pretensions — my  blasted  hopes  where  I  had  set  my  affections—upon  which 
every  feeling  of  my  heart  had  been  placed  ?  Must  I  go  over  a  story  so  fuH  of  pain  and 
humiliation  ?  Most  I  describe  my  loss  in  again  placing  before  your  eyes  a  portraiture  lute 
this?  Look, man,  look,  and  read  my  answer  in  the  smile  which,  denying  me,  provides  saw 
in  this  case  with  a  denial  as  immutable  as  hers." 

He  placed  before  bis  companion  the  miniature  of  Edith,  which  he  took  from  his  bosesa, 
whore  he  seems  carefully  to  have  treasured  it  He  was  again  the  envenomed  and  the  excited 
savage  which  we  have  elsewhere  seen  him,  and  In  which  mood  Munro  knew  well  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  him  in  the  shape  of  argument  or  entreaty.  He  went  on—"  Ask  me  no 
questions,  Munro,  so  idle,  so  perfectly  unnecessary  as  this.  Fortune  has  done  handjoaee*/ 
here.  He  falls  through  me,  yet  foils  by  the  common  hangman.  What  a  double  blow  is  turn 
to  both  of  them  1  I  have  been  striving  to  imagine  their  feelings,  and  such  a  repast  as  that 
effort  has  procured  me— I  would  not  exchange  it— no— not  for  worlds— for  nothing  lest, 
Munro,  than  my  restoration  back  to  that  society— to  that  place  in  society,  from  which  say 
fierce  passions,  and  your  cruel  promptings,  and  the  wrongs  of  society  ftsett  have  for  ever 
tailed  me." 

"And  would  yon  return,  If  you  could  do  so?" 

"  To-metrow— to-night— this  instant  I  am  sanguinary,  Munro— rcvetigcful— fierce— afl 
&*t  kt  hs4  because  I  am  not  permitted  to  be  better.    My  pride— my  strong  feelings 
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c>epiy-absorbmg  mood— there  have  no  other  field  for  exercise.  The  fore  of  homo— the  high 
ambition,  which,  bad  society  done  me  common  justice,  and  had  not,  in  enslaving  itself,  disv 
honoured  and  defrauded  me— would,  under  other  circumstances,  hare  made  me  a  patriot 
My  pride  is  even  now  to  command  the  admiration  of  men— I  never  sought  their  love.  Their 
approbation  would  have  made  me  fearless  and  fearful  in  their  defence  and  for  their  rights—their 
injustice  makes  me  their  enemy.  My  passions,  unprovoked  and  unexaggerated  by  mortifying 
repulses,  would  have  only  been  a  warm  and  stimulating  influence,  perpetually  working  in  their 
service ;  but,  pressed  upon  and  irritated  as  they  have  been,  they  grew  into  so  many  wild 
beasts,  and  preyed  upon  the  cruel  or  the  careless  keepers,  whose  gentle  treatment  and  constant 
attention  had  tamed  them  into  obedient  servants.  Yet,  would  I  could,  even  now,  return  to 
that  condition  In  which  there  might  have  been  hope.  The  true  spectre  of  the  criminal— sack 
as  1  am— the  criminal  chiefly  from  the  crimes  and  injustice  of  society,  not  forgetting  the 
education  of  my  boyhood,  which  grew  out  of  the  same  crimes,  and  whose  most  dreadful  lesson 
is  selfishness— is  despair !  The  black  waters  once  past,  the  hills  rise  between,  and  there  is 
no  return  to  those  regions  of  hope,  which,  once  lost,  are  lost  for  ever.  This  is  the  true 
punishment— the  worst  punishment— which  man  inflicts  upon  his  fellow— the  felony  of  public 
opinioa.  The  curse  of  society  is  no  unfit  illustration  of  that  ban,  which  its  faith  holds  forth 
as  the  penal  doom  of  the  future.     There  Is  no  return  P 

The  dialogue,  mixed  up  thus,  throughout,  with  the  utterance  of  opinions  on  the  part  of 
the  outlaw,.. many  of  which  were  true,  or  fouuded  in  truth,  yet  coupled  with  many  false 
deductions, — was  devoted,  for  some  little  whib  longer,  to  the  discussion  of  their  various 
necessities  and  plans  for  the  future.    The  night  had  considerably  progressed  in  this  way, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  their  ears  were  assailed  with  an  eldritch  screech,  like  that  of  the  owl, 
issuing  from  one  of  the  several  cells  around  them.    The  quick  sense  of  Rivers  immediately 
discerned  the  voice  of  the  idiot,  and  without  hesitation  he  proceeded  to  that  division  of  the 
rock  which  contained  the  two  prisoners.    To  each  of  these  apartments  had  been  assigned  a 
sentinel,  or  watch,  whose  own  place  of  abode,  while  covered  completely  and  from  sight,  and 
la  all  respects  furnishing  c  dwelling,  though  rather  a  confined  one,  for  himself;  enabled  him 
to  attend  to  the  duty  assigned  him  without  himself  being  seen.     The  night  had  been  fairly 
set  in,  when  Bunce,  with  the  aid  of  Chub  WilHams,  with  all  due  caution  proceeded  to  bis 
task,  and  with  so  much  success,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  they  had  succeeded, 
not  only  in  making  a  fair  outlet  for  themselves,  but  for  Lucy  Munro  too.    The  watchman, 
in  the  meantime,  holding  his  station  as  merely  nominal,  gave  himself  as  little  trouble  as 
possible;   and  believing   all  things   quiet   had,    after    a  little  while,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  as  attractive  a  slumber  as   may  usually  be  won    in  the  warm 
summer  season  in  the  south,  by  one  to  whom  a  night-watch  is  a  peculiarly  ungracious 
exercise.     Before  this  conclusion,  however,  he  looked  forth  every  now  and  then,  and  deceived 
by  the  natural  stillness  of  earth  and  sky,  he  committed  the  further  care  of  the  hours,  some- 
what In  anticipation  of  the  time,  to  the  successor  who  was  to  relieve  him  on  the  watch* 
Without  being  conscious  of  this  decision  in  their  favour,    and   ignorant  entirely  of  the 
sentinel  himself,  the  pedlar  fortunately  chose  this  period  for  his  own  departure  with  the 
yajsng  lady  whom  he  was  to  escort ;  and  who,  with  probably  far  less  fear  than  her  gallant, 
dsi  pot  scrapie,  for  a  single  instant;  to  go  forth  under  his  guidance.      Chub  took   bis 
inetroctions  from  the  Hps  of  Lucy,  and  promised  the  most  implicit  obedience.    They  had 
scarcely  been  well  gone,  when  the  sentinels  were  changed,  and  one  something  more  tenacious 
0/   discipline,    or   something  less   drowsy  than  his  predecessor,    took   his  place.     After 
seattering  at  intervals,  as  directed,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  probably,  from  the  time  at 
which  his  companion  had  departed,  Chuo  thought  it  only  prudent  to  sally  forth  too.     Ac- 
eartKngly,  ascending  to  the  break  in  the  wall,  through  which  his  companion  had  made  his 
way,  the  urchin  emerged  from  the  cavern  at  the  unlucky  moment  when,  at  some  ten  or 
semen  paces  in  front  of  him,  the  sentinel  came  forth  from  his  niche  to  inspect  the  order  of 
his  watch.     Chub  saw  his  adversary  first,  and  his  first  impulse  originated  the  scream  which. 
at  once  drew  the  attention  of  Rivers,   as  already  narrated.     The  outlaw  rushed  quickly 
to  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  before  the  sentinel  had  welt  recovered  from  the  astonfrh- 
Jetst  occasioned  by  the    singularly  sudden  appearance  and  wild  screech  of  the  wk&su 
*  Why,  what  is  this,  Briggs ;  what  see  you  T*  was  the  hasty  \11qn\t  j  at  *fcv*r*. 

"  There,  ar,  then,"  exclaimed  the  watch,  still  half  bewtttaco,  ax*  Y*ritafi  %»  *»  **"* 
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*  £eise  upon  him— lake  kin  at  ooe*v-iet  him  not  escape  you  J"  were  the  hasty  orders  of 
the  outlaw,  firiggs  set  Conrad,  but  hi*  approach  bad  t|ie  effect  of  giving  determination  sssp 
to  Chub,  who,  just  as  the  pursuer  thought  bisssclf  sure  of  the  captive,  and  was  indeed  direct)/ 
vaen  hiss,  daaUed  himself  up,  as  ft  wees,  into  a  complete  ball,  and  without  effort  rolled  heedV 
ions;  down  the  hiU,  slithering  upon  his  feat  as  be  attained  the  level,  seeiaingly  unhurt,  and  with 
si  the  agility  of  the  monkey. 

"  Stall  1  shoot,  sir?  **  was  the  inquiry  ef  Briggs,  as  the  urchin  stood  off,  laughing  wildly  nt 
his  good  fortune. 

"  Now,  doaV  was  the  cry— "now,  don*,*'  *•*  the  wanlamatfaui  of  Chub  himself,  who, 
however,  tnutiag  nothing  to  the  effect  of  his  entreaty,  ran  vigorously  on  his  way. 

M  Yea,  shoot  him  down,"  was  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Munro;  but  Rivers  struck  the 
poised  weapon  upward  in  the  hands  of  the  sentinel,  to  the  astonishment  net  leu  of  the  sea* 
tiael  than  of  the  landlord. 

« Ko— let  htm  live,  Mwnro-4et  him  live.  Such  as  he  should  be  spared.  Is  be  not 
alone— without  fchewsyp~-eoorned-~an  outcast— without  sympathy— like  myself?  Let 
him  live,  let  him  live  !  **  and  as  he  concluded  a  direction  so  strange  from  his  lips,  his  counte- 
nance indicated  she  most  foreign  abstraction  of  his  thoughts.  Munro  gave  directions  to  see 
alter  the  other  prbeeers. 

A  lew  moments  sulBced  for  this,  and  the  panic  was  universal  among  the  inmates  of  the 
reek.  The  secret  wee  new  lost,  unless  immediate  pursuit  could  avail  in  the  recovery  of  the 
fcgtoires.  This  pursuit  was  immediately  undertaken,  and  both  Rivers  and  Munro,  taking; 
different  directions,  and  dispersing  their  whole  force  about  the  forest,  set  off  on  the  search. 

Apprehensive  of  pursuit,  the  policy  of  Bunco,  to  whom  Lucy  gave  up  the  entire  direction 
of  their  flight,  was  determined  upon  with  not  a  little  judgment.  Assured  that  his  pursuers 
would  search  chiefly  on  the  direct  route  between  their  abode  and  the  village,  to  which  they 
would  necessarily  surmise  the  flight  was  directed,  he  boldly  determined  upon  a  course,  picked 
sinuously  out,  obliquing  largely'  from  the  true  direction,  which,  wbue  it  would  materially 
lengthen  the  distance,  would  at  least  secure  them,  be  thought,  from  the  danger  of  contact 
with  the  scouring  party.  By  no  means  ignorant  of  the  country,  in  and  about  which  he  had 
frequently  trowelled  in  the  pursuit  of  trade,  he  contrived,  fortunately,  in  this  way,  completely 
to  mislead  the  pursuers,  and  the  morning  found  them  still  some  distance  from  the  village,  but 
in  a  direction  affording  few  chances  of  interruption  in  their  contemplated  approach  to  it. 
Lucy  was  dreadfully  ietigued,  and  a  frequent  sense  of  weariness  almost  persuaded  her  to  lay 
down  life  itself  in  utter  exhaustion,  but  the  encouraging  words  of  the  pedlar,  and  the  thought 
of  his  peril,  for  whose  safety,  though  herself  hopeless  of  all  beside,  she  would  willingly 
peril  all,  restored  her,  and  Invigorated  her  to  renewed  effort.  At  the  dawn  of  day  they 
approached  n  small  farmhouse,  some  of  the  inmates  of  which  happened  to  know  Lucy,  and, 
though  they  looked  somewhat  askant  at  her  companion,  and  wondered  not  a  little  at  the  cn> 
cumstanve  of  her  travelling  at  such  a  time  of  night,  yet,  as  she  was  generally  well  respected, 
their  surmise  and  scruples  were  permitted  to  sleep ;  and,  after  a  little  difficulty,  they  were 
persuaded  to  lend  her  the  family  pony  and  sidesaddle,  with  the  view  to  the  completion  of  bey 
tourney.  Taking  some  slight  refreshment,  she  hurried  on.  Bunco  taking  the  road  on  foot 
alongside  with  all  the  patient  docility  of  a  squire  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  to  the  great  satfcv 
foot  ion  of  all  parties,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  village,  just  as  Counsellor  Pippin,  learned 
hi  the  law.  was  disputing  with  the  state  attorney  upon  the  non-adniissibility  of  certain  points 
of  testimony,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  former  to  evclude. 


CHAPTER    Y. 


-  Bead  eat  the  dooawtfc*  written  taa  ef  ffmitt, 
Be  •*» Mi  mmm%  Mate,  by  ■*■  fe»  Used  So  w/Ut- 
lm  —  est**  lipedi  te*  Uvi  dfotc, 
Bin*  <t*  ear*  Muvly.  u4  prceam  the  tree." 

Tkt  ii?iafeo/  Qsntatee  was  crowded  with  viators  of  aff  descriptions,    fudges  and  lawyers, 

i  sad  farmers    ail  desert  were  duly  rsyceuitod,  aad  s 
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'Nbordfanto  dUp  jdtjwi  la?  that  quartet,  may  be  mferred  u  duly  resulting  from  the  eon* 
Mansion*  Curiosity  mungajl  many  to  the  spot  from  portions  of  country!  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  miles  off,  tor,  usually  woll  provided  with  good,  hones,  the  southron  finds  a  ditto*, 
of  ten  or  twenty  saties  no  great  matter.  Such  had  been  the  reputation  of  the  region 
spoken  of,  not  leas  tor  its  large  mineral  wealth  than  tor  the  ferocious  character  of  those 
in  few  neighbourhood,  that  numbers,  "ho  would  not  otherwise  have  adventured,  now  gladly 
took  advantage  of  the  great  excitement,  and  presence-  of  so  many,  to  look  themselves  upon 
•  section  of  which  they  had  beard  so  long  and  so  much* 

The  grand  jury  had  found  a  number  of  bills,  and.  most  of  them  for  the  more  aggravated 
offences  in  the  estimation  of  the  lew.  Rivers,  Monro,  Biundell,  Forrester,  were  all  severally 
and  collectively  included  in  their  inquiries ;  but  as  none  of  the  parties  were  to  be  found,  for 
the  present  at  hmstr  and  as  one  of  them  had  been  removed  to  another  and  higher  jurisdiction, 
the  case  of  moot  importance  left  remaining  was  that  which  charged  Colleton  with  Forrester's 
murder.  There  was  no  occasion  for  delay ;  and,  in  gloomy  and  half-desponding  mood,  though 
■till  erect  and  unshrinking  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  Ralph  refused  the  privilege  of  a  traverse* 
and  instructed  Pippin  to  go  on  with  the  case.  The  lawyer  himself  had  not  the  slightest 
abjection  to  this  procedure,  for,  not  to  be  harsh  in  our  estimate  of  his  humanities,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he-regarded  for  a  single  instant  the  value  of  his  client's  life,  but  as  its 
preservation  wot  tor  confer  credit  upon  bis  capacity  as  bis  legal  friend  and  adviser.  The  issue 
was  consequently  made  up  without  delay,  the  indictment  was  read,  and  the  prisoner  put  binv 
aaV  upon  God  and  the  cosmtry,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  and  the  ease  proceeded. 

The  general  iraprcaaiea  of  the  spectators  was  decidedly  in  favour  of-  the  accused.  His 
youth,  the  noble  bearing,  the  ease,  the  unobtrusive  confidence,  the  gentle  expression,  pliant* 
and  though  sad,  yet  entirely  free  from  anything  like  desponding  weakness,  all  told  in  his 
favour.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  southern  aristocrat— she  true  nobleman  of  that  region, 
whose  pride  of  character  is  never  seen,  and  is  only  to  be  felt  in  the  influence  which  it 
Invariably  exercises- over  all  with  whom  it  may  have  contact  or  connection.  Though  firm  in 
aunty  expression,  and  manly  in  every  movement,  there  was  nothing  hi  the  habit  and  appear- 
ance of  Ralph  which,  to  the  eye  of  those  around,  savoured  of  the  murderer.  There  was 
nothing  ruffianly  or  insincere.  But,  as  the  testimony  proceeded—when  the  degree  of  intimacy 
was  shown  which  had  existed  between  himself  and  the  murdered  man— when  they-  heard  that 
Pdrrester  had  brought  him  wounded  and  fainting  to  his  home— had  attended  him— had 
owered  even  to  fight  for  him  with  Rivers— when  all  these  facts  were  developed,  in  connection 
with  the  sudden  flight  of  the  person  so  befriended -on  the  same  night  with  him  who  had 
befriended  Mm,  he  having  a  knowledge  of  the  proposed  departure  of  the  latter,. and  with  the 
finding  of  the  bloody  dagger  marked  with  the  youth's  initials,  this  feeling  very  perceptibly 
mnoVrwent  a  change.  What  were  bis  feelings  then  ?  With  warm,  pure  emotions— with  a 
nrMe,  only  Invited  by  a  true  sense  of  propriety— with  an  ambition  whose  eye  was  sunward 
ever*— with  affections  which  rendered  life  doubly  desirable,  and  which  made  love  a  high  and 
My  aspiration— with  these  several  and  predominating  feelings  struggling  in  his  soul,  to  ha 
sold' of  such  a  doom— to  be  stricken  from  the  respect  of  his  fellows — to  forfeit  life,  and  love, 
and  reputation — to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  malefactor,  and  to  live  in  memory  only  as 
a  fclon— ungrateful,  foolish,  fiendish— a  creature  of  dishonest  passions,  and  mad  and  merciless 
tn  their  exercise ;  the  tide  of  thought,  which  bore  to  his  consciousness  all  these  harrowing  con- 
victions, was  sudden  as  the  wing  of  the  lightning,  and  nearly  shattered,  in  that  single  instant, 
file  towering  manhood  whose  high  reachings  had  attracted  it.  But  the  pride  consequent  to 
at*  education  and  the  society  in  which  he  had  lived,  came  to  his  relief;  and  after  the  first 
dreadful  agony  of  soul,  he  again  stood  erect,  and  listened,  seemingly  unmoved*  to  the  defences 
set  np  by  his  counsel.  But  haw  idle,  even  to  his  mind,  desirous  as  he  must  have  been  of 
every  species  of  defence,  were  nil  the  vain-glorious  mouthings  of  the  pettifogger.  He  soon 
discovered  that  the  ambition  of  Pippin  chiefly  consisted  in  the  utteranoe  of  his  speech.  He 
aaw,  too,  in  a  little  while,  that  the  nonsense  of  the  lawyer  had  not  even  the  solitary  m.-rit,  if  such 
ft  be,  of  being  extemporaneous ;  and  in  the  slow  and  monotonous  delivery  of  a  long  string  of  gtalo 
truisms,  not  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  case  in  hand,  be  perceived  the  dull  elaborations  of  the 
ulnar t  But  such  was  not  the  estimate  of  the  lawyer  himself.  He  knew  what  he  was  about ;  and 
sstvtag  satisfied  himself  that  the  ease  was  utterly  hopeless,  he  was  only  solicitous  that  the  people 
ihsmJd  see  that  he  ooald  still  make  a  speech,  He  well  knew  that  hi*  uw&\fcT^«AwA>j 
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with  himself  of  tbehopetcimets  of  the  defence,  would  give  him  the  credit  of  having  made  the  moot 
of  his  materials,  and  this  was  all  ho  wanted.  In  the  course  of  his  exhortations,  however,  ho  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  nuke  an  admission  far  his  client  which  was  of  itself  fatal,  and  his  arv 
gument  thence  became  unnecessary.  He  admitted  that  the  circumstances  sufficiently  est** 
Wished  the  charge  of  killing,  but  proceeded,  however,  to  certain  liberal  assumptions,  without 
any  ground  whatever  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  Forrester,  which  made  his  murder  only  a 
matter  of  self-defence  on  the  side  of  the  accused,  whose  crime,  therefore,  became  justifiable ; 
but  Ralph,  who  had  for  some  time  been  listening  with  manifest  impatience  to  sundry  mtsrenre* 
sen  tat  ions,  not  equally  evil  with  this,  but  almost  equally  annoying,  now  rose  and  interrupted 
him;  and  though  the  proceeding  was  something  informal,  proceeded  to  correct  the  state* 
menu 

M  No  one,  may  it  please  your  honour,  and  you,  gentlemen,  now  presiding  over  my  late,  can 
be  more  conscious  than  myself,  from  the  nature  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  case,  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  defence  which  may  be  offered  on  my  behalf.  But,  while  recognising,  m 
their  fullest  force,  the  strong  circumstantial  proofs  of  crime  which  you  have  hoard,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  deny  for  myself  what  my  counsel  has  been  pleased  to  admit  lor  me.  To  say  that 
I  have  not  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  is  only  to  repeat  that  which  was  said  when  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  justice  of  the  country.  I  denied  any  knowlege  of  it  then— I  deny  any  knowledge  of 
or  participation  in  it  now.  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  killing,  whether  with  or  without  justihssv 
tton.  -The  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man,  Forrester,  is  not  upon  my  hands ;  and  whatever 
may  be  your  decree  this  day,  of  this  sweet  consciousness  nothing  nan  deprive  me.  I  consider, 
may  it  please  your  honour,  that  my  counsel  having  virtually  abandoned  ay  cause,  I  have  the 
right  to  go  on  with  it  myself—" 

But  here  Pippin,  who  had  been  dreadfully  impatient  heretofore,  started  forward  with 
evident  alarm.  '*  Oh,  no— no,  your  honour— my  client — Mr  Colleton— how  can  you  think  sucfc 
a  thing?  I  have  not,  your  honour,  abandoned  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  your  honour  wfll 
remember,  that  it  was  while  actually  proceeding  with  the  case  that  I  was  mterruptecL'' 

The  youth,  with  a  singular  degree  of  composure,  replied,  M  Your  honour  will  readily  under- 
stand  me,  though  the  gentleman  of  the  bar  does  not  I  conceive  him  not  only  to  have 
abandoned  the  case,  your  honour,  but  actually  to  have  joined  hand  and  hand  with  the  pro* 
secuting  counsel.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  he  still  calls  himself  my  counsel  end  still,  under  thai 
name,  presumes  to  harangue,  as  be  alleges,  in  my  behalf ;  but,  when  he  violates  the  truth,  not  lest 
than  my  instructions— when  he  declares  all  that  is  alleged  against  me  in  that  paper  to  be  true, 
all  of  which  I  declare  to  be  false— when  he  admits  me  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  I  am 
not  guilty— I  say,  that  bebas  not  only  abandoned  my  case,  but  that  he  has  betrayed  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  What,  your  honour,  must  the  jury  infer  from  the  confession  which  he  has 
just  made?  What !— but  that  (n  my  conference  with  him  I  have  made  the  same  confession  ? 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  may  it  please  your  honour,  not  only  that  I  take  from  him, 
thus  openly,  the  power  which  I  confided  to  him,  but  that  I  call  upon  your  honour  to  demand 
from  him,  upon  oath,  whether  such  an  admission  was  ever  made  to  him  by  me.  I  know  that 
ay  own  words  will  avail  me  nothing  here — I  also  know  why  they  should  not— but  1  am  sorely 
entitled  to  require  that  he  should  speak  out  as  to  the  truth,  when  his  misrepresentations  are 
to  make  weight  against  me  in  future.  His  oath,  that  1  made  no  such  confession  to  him,  wfll 
avail  nothing  for  my  defence,  but  will  avail  greatly  with  those  who,  from  present  eppear* 
ances,  are  likely  to  condemn  me.'* 

The  youth  was  silent,  and  Pippin  rose  to  speak  in  his  defence.  Without  being  sworn,  he 
admitted  freely  that  such  a  confession  had  not  been  made,  but  that  he  had  inferred  the  killing 
from  the  nature  of  the  testimony,  which  he  thought  conclusive  on  that  point.  That  his 
object  had  been  to  suggest  a  probable  difficulty  between  the  parties,  in  which  he  would  have 
shown  Forrester  as  the  aggressor.  He  bungled  on  for  some  time  longer  in  this  manner,  but 
as  he  digressed  again  in  the  defence  of  the  accused,  Ralph  a^ain  begged  to  interrupt  him. 
«'  I  think  it  important,  may  it  please  your  honour,  that  the  gentleman  should  be  sworn  as  to 
the  simple  fact  which  he  has  uttered.  I  want  it  on  record,  that,  at  some  future  day,  the  few 
who  have  any  interest  in  my  fate  should  feel  no  mortifying  doubts  of  my  innocence." 

After  a  few  moments  of  deliberation,  his  honour  decided  that  the  demand  was  one  of  right, 

strictly  due,  Dot  merely  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  the  abstract  merits  of  the  circumstance,  but  also 

to  the  oeoemity  which  Much  an  event  clearly  created  of  estabuabins*  certain  governing  principles 
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lor  restraining  those  holding  situations  so  responsible,  who  should  so  far  wilfully  betray  their 
trusts.  The  lawyer  was  made  to  go  through  the  humiliating  process,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  judge,  who,  indeed,  might  have  well  gone  further,  in  actually 
striking  his  name  from  the  rolls  of  court. 

It  was  just  after  this  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  trial,  and  when  Pippin,  who 
could  not  be  made  to  give  up  the  case,  as  Ralph  had  required,  was  endeavouring  to  combat 
with  the  attorney  of  the  State  some  incidental  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  resist  their  application 
to  certain  parts  of  the  previously-recorded  testimony,  that  our  heroine,  Lucy  Munro,  attended 
by  her  trusty  squire,  Bunce,  made  her  appearance  in  the  court-house. 

She  entered  the  ball  more  dead  than  alive.  The  fire  was  no  longer  in  her  eye— a  thick 
base  had  overspread  its  usually  rich  and  lustrous  expression — her  form  trembled  with  the  emo- 
tion— the  strong  and  struggling  emotion  of  her  soul — and  fatigue  had  done  much  towards  the 
general  •nervation  of  her  person.  The  cheek  was  pale  with  the  innate  consciousness ;  the  lips 
were  blanched,  ana*  slightly  parted,  as  if  wanting  in  the  muscular  exercise  which  could  bring 
them  together.  She  tottered  forward  to  the  stand  upon  which  the  witnesses  were*  usually 
assembled,  and  to  which  her  course  had  been  directed,  and  for  a  few  moments  after  her  appear- 
ance in  the  court-room,  her  progress  had  been  as  one  stunned  by  a  sudden  and  severe  blow. 
But,  when  roused  by  the  confused  hum  of  human  voices  around  her,  she  ventured-to  look  up, 
and  her  eye,  as  if  by  instinct,  turned  upon  the  dark  box  assigned  for  the  accused,  she  again 
taw  the  form  in  her  mind  and  eye  of  almost  faultless  mould  and  excellence— and  then  there 
was  no  more  weakness — no  more  struggle.  Her  eye  kindled — the  colour  rushed  into  her 
cheeks — a  sudden  spirit  re*invigorated  her  frame — and  with  clasped  hands  she  boldly  ascended 
the  small  steps  which  led  to  the  stand  from  which  her  evidence  was  to  be  given,  and  declared 
bar  ability,  in  low  tones,  almost  unheard  but  by  the  judge,  to  furnish  matter  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  defence.  Some  little  demur  as  to  the  formality  of  such  a  proceeding,  after 
the  evidence  had  been  fairly  closed,  took  place  between  the  counsel ;  but,  fortunately  for 
justice,  the  judge  was  too  wise  and  too  good  a  man  to  limit  the  course  of  truth  to  prescribed 
rules,  which  could  not  be  affected  by  a  departure,  in  the  present  instance,  from  their  restraints. 
Hie  objection  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bold,  but  yet  trembling  girl,  was  called  upon  for  her 
testimony. 

A  new  hope  had  been  breathed  into  the  bosoms  of  the  parties  most  concerned,  on  the 
ppearance  of  this  interruption  to  the  headlong  and  impelling  force  of  the  circumstances  so 
eitally  arrayed  against  the  prisoner.  The  pedlar  was  overjoyed,  and  concluded  that  the  danger 
was  now  safely  over.  The  youth  himself  felt  his  spirit  .much  lighter  in  his  bosom,  although 
be  himself  knew  not  the  extent  of  that  testimony  in  his  favour  which  Lucy  was  enabled  to 
give.  He  only  knew  tliat  she  could  account  for  his  sudden  flight  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
leading  to  a  fair  presumption  that  he  had  not  premeditated  such  an  act,  and  knew  not  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  overthrow  the  only  feature  in  the  circumstances  shown  against  him,  by 
which  they  had  been  so  connected  as  to  make  out  his  supposed  guilt 

Sanguine  herself  that  this  power  was  in  her  to  effect  the  safety  of  the  accused,  Lucy  had 
Hot  for  a  moment  considered  the  effect  upon  others,  more  nearly  connected  with  her  than  the 
youth,  of  the  development.     These  considerations  were  yet  to  come. 

The  oath  was  administered — she  began  her  narration — but,  at  the  very  outset,  the  difficul- 
ties of  her  situation  beset  her.  How  was  she  to  save  the  man  she  loved  ?  How  but  by 
showing  the  guilt  of  her  uncle  ?  How  was  she  to  prove  that  the  dirk  of  the  youth  was  not 
in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  murder  ?  By  showing  that  just  before  that  time  it  was 
In  the  possession  of  Munro,  who  was  setting  forth  for  the  express  purpose  of  murdering  the 
man  now  accused  and  held  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  fearful  gathering  of  thoughts  and  images 
thus,  without  preparation,  working  in  her  mind,  again  destroyed  the  equilibrium  by  which 
bar  truer  senses  would  have  enforced  her  determination  to  proceed.  Her  head  swam — her 
words  were  confused  and  incoherent,  and  perpetually  contradictory.  The  hope  which  her 
presence  bad  inspired  as  suddenly  departed,  and  pity  and  doubt  were  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  spectators.  After  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  proceed,  she  all 
at  once  seemed  informed  of  the  opinions  around  her,  and  gathering  new  courage  from 
the  dreadful  thought  now  forcing  itself  upon  her  mind,  that  what  she  had  said  had  dow* 
nothing   towards  her  object,   she  exclaimed  impetuously,  afauttut^  to  Wvt  Ya&tjt*  w^> 
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speaking  alternately  from  him  to  the  jury  and  the  counsel,  "  He  is  not  guilty  of  this 
crime,  believe  me.  I  may  not  say  what  I  know — I  cannot — you  would  not  expect  me 
to  reveal  it.  It  would  involve  others  whom  I  dare  not  name.  I  must  not  say  that;  but 
believe  me  Mr  Colleton  is  not  guilty — he  did  not  commit  the  murder — it  was  somebody  else 
—I  know,  1  will  swear  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter." 

"  Very  well,  my  good  girl — I  have  no  doubt  you  think,  and  honestly  believe,  all  that  you 
aay  ;  but  what  reasons  have  you  for  this  bold  assertion  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  testimony  which 
has  already  been  given  ?  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  slow  in  believing  what  yon 
tell  us,  until  you  can  show  upon  what  grounds  you  stand  forth  in  bis  behalf.  Do  not  be  ter- 
rified— speak  freely— officer  1  a  ohair  for  the  lady — tell  us  all  that  you  know— keep  nothing 
back— remember,  you  are  sworn  to  speak  the  truth — the  whole  truth.** 

The  judge  spoke  kindly  and  encouragingly,  while,  with  considerable  emphasis,  be  insisted 
upon  a  full  statement  of  all  she  knew.  But  the  distress  of  the  poor  girl  increased  with  every 
moment  of  thought,  which  warned  of  the  predicament  in  which  such  a  statement  must  neces- 
sarily involve  her  uncle. — "  Oh,  how  can  I  speak  all  this?  How  can  I  tell  that  which  must 
destroy  him " 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  lady?  Who  is  Ac?"  inquired  the  attorney  of  the  state. 

*'  He — who  ?— oh  no,  I  can  say  nothing.  I  can  tell  you  nothing*  I  know  nothing  but 
that  Mr  Colleton  is  not  guilty.  He  struck  no  blow  at  Forrester.  I  am  sure  of  it — some 
other  hand — some  other  person.     How  can  you  believe  that  he  would  do  so  ?"  • 

There  was  no  such  charitable  thought  for  him,  however,  in  the  mind  of  those  who  heard— 
as  how  should  there  be  ?  A  whispering  dialogue  now  took  place  between  the  judge  and  the 
counsel,  in  which,  while  they  evidently  looked  upon  her  as  little  better  than  demented  with 
her  love  for  the  accused,  they  still  appeared  to  hold  it  due  to  justice,  not  less  than  to  huma- 
nity, to  obtain  from  her  every  particular  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  case,  which,  by  possibi- 
lity, she  might  really  have  in  her  possession.  Not  that  they  really  bejieved  that  she  knew 
anything  which  might  avail  the  prisoner.  Regarding  her  as  individually  and  warmly  inte- 
rested in  his  life,  they  looked  upon  her  appearance,  and  the  evidence  which  she  tendered— if 
so  it  might  be  styled— as  solely  intended  to  provoke  sympathy,  gain  time,  or  possibly,  as  the 
result  of  feelings  so  deeply  excited  as  to  have  utterly  passed  the  bounds  of  all  restraining  reason* 
The  judge  himself,  who  was  a  good,  not  less  than  a  sensible  man,  undertook,  in  concluding 
this  conference,  to  pursue  the  examination  himself,  with  the  view  to  the  bringing  out  such 
portions  of  her  information  as  delicacy  or  some  other  more  influential  motive  might  persuade) 
her  to  conceal.  "  You  are  sure,  Miss  Munro,  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner— so  sure  that 
you  are  willing  to  swear  to  it.  Such  is  your  conviction,  at  least ;  for,  unless  you  saw  the; 
blow  given  by  another  hand,  or  could  prove  Mr  Colleton  to  have  been  elsewhere  at  the  time 
of  the  murder,  of  course  you  could  not,  of  a  certainty,  swear  to  any  such  fact.  You  are  not 
now  to  say  whether  you  believe  him  capable  of  such  an  act  or  not.  You  aro  to  say  whether 
you  know  of  any  circumstances  which  shall  acquit  him  of  the  charge,  or  furnish  a  plausible 
reason  why  others,  not  less  than  yourself,  should  have  a  like  reason  with  yourself  to  believe 
so.  Can  you  do  this,  Miss  Munro  ?  Can  you  show  anything  in  this  chain  of  circumstance* 
against  him,  which,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  can  say  to  be  untrue?  Speak  out,  young 
lady,  and  rely  upon  every  indulgence  from  the  court." 

Here  the  judge  recapitulated  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  furnished  against  the  prW 
toner.     The  maiden  listened  with  close  attention,  and  the  difficulties  of  her  situation  became 
more  and  more  obvious      Finding  her  slow  to  answer,  though  her  looks  were  certainly  full 
of  meaning,  the  presiding  officer  took  another  course  for  the  object  which  he  had  in  view 
He  now  proceeded  to  her  examination  in  the  following  form,    '*  You  know  the  prisoner?** 

"  I  do." 

"  You  knew  the  murdered  man?" 

«•  Perfectly." 

"  Were  they  frequently  together  since  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  in  these  regions?9 

"  Frequently." 

"  At  the  bouse  in  which  you  dwell  ?  * 

*  Yes." 

"  Were  they  together  on  the  day  preceding  the  night  of  the  murder  ?-' 
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«*  They  were— throughout  the  better  portion  of  it." 

"  Did  they  separate  at  your  place  of  residence,  and  what  was  t)ie  employment  of  the  pri- 
soner subsequently  on  the  same  day  ?  " 

"  They  did  separate  while  at  our  house,  Mr  Colleton  retiring  at  an  early  hour  of  the  even- 
ing to  his  chamber." 

*•  So  far,  Miss  Munro,  your  answers  correspond  directly  with  the  evidence,  and  now  come 
the  important  portions.     You  will  answer  briefly  and  distinctly.     After  that  did  you  see  any 
thing  more  of  the  prisoner?  and  know  you  of  his  departure  from  the  house— the  hour  of  the 
night — the  occasion  of  his  going— and  the  circumstances  attending  it  ?  " 

These  questions  were,  indeed,  all  important  to  the  female  delicacy  of  the  maiden,  and  as 
her  eye  sunk  in  confusion,  and  as  her  cheek  paled  and  kindled  with  the  innate  consciousness, 
the  youth,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now  rose,  and  without  the  slightest  pause  or  hesitancy 
of  manner,  requested  of  the  maiden  that  she  would  say  no  more. 

"  See  you  not,  your  honour,  that  her  mind  wavers,  that  she  speaks  and  thinks  wildly.  I 
am  satisfied  that  though  she  might  say  something,  your  honour,  in  accounting  for  my  strange 
flight,  yet,  as  that  constitutes  but  a  small  feature  in  the  circumstances  against  me,  what  she 
can  allege  will  avail  me  little.  Press  her  no  farther,  therefore,  I  entreat  you.  Let  her  retire. 
Her  word  can  do  me  no  good,  and  I  would  not  that,  for  my  sake  and  life,  she  should  feel  for  a 
single  instant  an  embarrassment  of  spirit,  which,  though  it  be  honourable  in  its  character, 
must  necessarily  be  distressing  in  its  exercise.  Proceed  with  your  judgment,  I  pray  you, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  I  am  now  ready  for  the  wont,  and  though  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn 
of  the  crime  urged  against  me,  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  its  consequences.  1  am  not  unwilling 
to  die." 

"  But  you  must  not  die— they  will  not,  they  cannot,  find  you  guilty !  How  know  they 
you  are  guilty  ?  Who  dares  say  you  are  guilty  when  I  know  you  are  innocent?  Did  I  not 
tee  you  fly  ?  Bid  I  not  send  you  on  your  way— was  it  not  to  escape  from  murder  yourself 
that  you  flew,  and  how  should  you  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime  of  which  you  were  the 
destined  victim  yourself?  Oh,  no— no !  you  are  not  guilty— and  the  dagger— I  heard  that ! 
—that  is  not  true— oh,  no  1  the  dagger  !  you  dropt  it." 

The  eye  of  the  inspired  girl  was  caught  by  a  glance,  a  single  glance,  from  one  at  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  court- room,  and  that  glance  brought  her  back  to  the  full  consciousness  of 
the  fearful  development  she  was  about  to  make.  A  decrepit  old  woman,  resting  with  bent 
form  upon  a  staff  which  was  planted  firmly  before  her,  seemed  wrapt  in  the  general  interest 
pervading  the  court.  The  woman  was  huge  of  frame  and  rough  of  make ;  her  face  was  large 
and  swollen,  and  the  tattered  cap  and  bonnet,  the  soiled  and  coarse  materials  which  she  wore, 
indicated  one  of  the  humblest  caste  in  the  country.  Her  appearance  attracted  no  attention* 
and  she  was  unmarked  by  all  around ;  few  having  eyes  for  anything  but  the  exciting  business 
under  consideration.  But  the  disguise  did  not  conceal  her  uncle  from  the  glance  of  his  niece. 
That  one  look  had  the  desired  effect— the  speech  was  arrested  before  its  conclusion,  and  the 
spectators,  now  more  than  ever  assured  of  the  very  partial  sanity  of  the  witness,  gave  up  any 
doubts  which  had  previously  manifested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  accused.  A  second  look 
of  the  landlord  was  emphatic  enough  for  the  purpose  of  completely  silencing  her  farther  evi- 
dence. She  read  in  its  fearful  expression,  as  plainly  as  if  spoken  in  words — "  The  next  syllable 
you  utter  is  fatal  to  your  uncle — your  father.     Now  speak,  woman,  if  you  can." 

Por  a  single  moment  she  was  dumb  and  stationary — her  eye  turned  from  her  uncle  to  the 
prisoner.  Horror,  and  the  agonies  natural  to  the  strife  in  her  bosom,  were  in  its  wild  expres- 
sion, and,  with  a  single  cry  of  "  I  cannot — I  must  not  save  him,"  'from  her  pallid  lips,  she 
sunk  down  senseless  upon  the  hard  floor,  and  was  borne  out  by  several  of  the  more  sympa- 
thising spectators. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  delay  the  action  of  the  court.  The  counsel  had  closed  with  the 
argument,  and  the  judge  proceeded  in  his  charge  to  the  jury.  His  remarks  were  rather  favour. 
able  than  otherwise  to  the  prisoner.  He  dwelt  upon  his  youth,  his  manliness,  the  seeming 
excellence  of.  his  education,  and  the  propriety  which  had  marked  his  whole  behaviour  on  trial. 
These  he  spoke  of  as  considerations  which  must,  of  course,  make  the  duty  they  had  to  per- 
form more  severely  painful  to  all.  Still  he  could  not  do  away  with  the  strong  and  tenacious 
combination  of  circumstances  against  him.    They  were  closely  knit,  and  ail  \&uta&  %U^1 
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to  the  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Still  they  were  circumstantial ;  and  the  doubts 
of  the  jury  were,  of  course,  so  many  arguments  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  concluded.  But 
the  jury  had  no  doubts — how  should  they  doubt  ?  They  deliberated4,  indeed,  for  form  sake, 
but  not  long.  In  a  little  while  they  returned  to  their  place,  and  the  verdict  was  read  by  the 
clerk—-  Guilty." 

"  Guilty,**  responded  the  prisoner,  and  for  a  moment  his  head  dropped  upon  the  clasped 
hands,  and  his  frame  shivered  as  with  an  ague.  ••  Guilty— guilty— Oh,  my  father— Edith- 
Edith — have  I  lived  for  this  ?  "  There  was  no  other  sign  of  human  weakness.  He  arose  witb 
composure,  and  followed,  with  firm  step,  the  officer  to  his  dungeon.  His  only  thought  was 
of  the  sorrows  and  the  shame  of  others — of  those  of  whom  he  had  been  the  passion  and  the  pride 
—of  that  father's  memory  and  name  of  whom  he  had  been  the  cherished  hope— of  that  maiden 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  cherished  love.  His  firm,  manly  bearing  won  the  esteem  of  all 
those  who,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  moment,  had  few,  if  any,  doubts  of  the  justice  of  his 
doom. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

*       *  1  have  a  prayer  to  thee,  chat  my  load  tool 
Still  evermore  is  ntteriag  to  herself, 
80  that  my  lips  have  learned  it,  and  for  aye 
Do  •yllthie  k  into  sound." 

Ralph  Colleton  was  once  more  in  his  dungeon— alone,  and  without  hope.  For  a  moment 
during  the  progress  of  his  trial,  and  at  the  appearance  of  Lucy,  he  deemed  it  possible  that 
some  providential  fortune  might  work  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  things,  favourable  to  hia 
escape  from  what,  to  his  mind,  was  far  worse  than  any  thought  of  death  in  the  manner  of  his 
death.  But  when,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  he  perceived  that  the  feminine  delicacy  of 
the  maiden  must  suffer  from  any  further  testimony  from  her  lips — when  he  saw  that  most 
probably,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  her  narration,  the  circumstance  of  her  appearance  in. 
his  chamber,  and  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  and  for  any  object,  would  be  fatal  to  her  repu- 
tation—when he  perceived  this  consciousness,  too,  weighing  down  even  to  agony  the  soul  of 
the  still  courageous  witness— the  high  sense  of  honour  which  had  always  prompted  him,  not 
less  than  the  chivalrous  consideration  of  the  sex  taught  in  the  south  among  the  earliest  lessons, 
of  society  to  its  youth,  compelled  him  to  interpose,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  all  further  utter* 
ance,  which,  though  possibly  all-important  to  him,  would  be  fatally  destructive  to  her.  He 
did  so.  He  succeeded,  and  he  was  in  his  dungeon— hope  shut  out  from  its  walls,  and  •  fearful 
death  and  ignominy  written  upon  them.  When  the  officers  attending  him  had  retired— when, 
be  heard  the  bolt  shot,  and  saw  that  the  eyes  of  curiosity  were  excluded,  the  firm  spirit  fled 
which  bad  supported  him — a  passing  weakness  of  heart  grew  uppermost,  and  he  sank  down 
upon  the  single  chair  allotted  to  his  prison.  He  buried  his  face  in  bis  hands,  and  the  warm, 
tears  gushed  freely  through  his  fingers ;  but  he  heard  approaching  footsteps  and  speedily 
recovered.  The  traces  of  his  weakness  were  sedulously  brushed  from  his  cheeks,  and  the 
handkerchief  employed  for  the  purpose  studiously  put  out  of  sight  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  pang,  but  he  was  not  willing  that  other  eyes  should  behold  it.  Such  was  the  nature  of  his 
pride — the  pride  of  strength,  moral  strength,  and  superiority  over  those  weaknesses  which* 
however  natural  they  may  be,  are,  nevertheless,  not  often  becoming  in  the  man. 

It  was  the  pedlar,  Bunce,  who  made  his  appearance,  choosing,  with  a  feature  of  higher 
characteristic  than  would  usually  have  been  allotted  him,  rather  to  cheer  the  prison  hours  of 
the  unfortunate  than  to  pursue  his  own  individual  advantages,  which  at  such  a  time  might  not 
have  been  inconsiderable.  The  worthy  pedlar  was  dreadfully  disappointed  in  the  result  of 
his  late  adventure.  He  had  not  given  himself  any  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those 
proofs  which  Lucy  Munro  bad  assured  him  were  in  her  possession;  but  satisfied  as  much  by 
his  own  nope  as  by  her  assurance  that  all  would  be  as  he  wished  it,  he  had  been  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  almost  indecorous  joy,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  his  present  depression.  He 
had  little  now  to  say  in  the  way  of  consolation,  and  that  little  was  coupled  with  so  much  that 
was  unjust  to  the  maiden*  as  to  call  forth  at  length  the  rebuke  of  Colleton. 

"  Forbear  on  this  subject,  my  good  sir ;  she  did  what  she  could,  and  what  she  might  have 
said  would  not  have  served  me  much.     It  was  well  she  said  no  more.     Her  willingness— her 
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adventuring  so  much  in  my  behalf— should  alone  be  sufficient  to  protect  her  from  everything 
like  blame.  But  tell  me,  Bunce,  what  has  become  of  her — where  u  she  gone,  and  who  is  now 
attending  her?" 

"  Why,  they  took  her  back  to  the  old  tavern.  A  great  big  woman  took  her  there  and  looked 
after  her.  I  did  go  and  had  a  sight  on  her.  and  there,  to  be  sure,  was  Munro's  wife,  though 
her  I  did  see,  I'll  be  sworn,  in  among  the  rocks  where  they  shut  us  up." 

11  And  was  Munro  there?** 

•<  Where,  in  the  rooks  ?  " 

"  No — in  the  tavern.     Tou  say  his  wife  had  come  back— did  he  trust  himself  there  ?"• 

M !  rather  guess  not,  seeing  as  bow  he'd  stand  a  close  chance  of  'quaintance  with  the  rope. 
No,  neither  him,  nor  Rivers,  nor  any  of  the  regulators,  thank  the  powers,  aint  to  be  seen  no- 
where. They're  all  off— up  into  the  nation,  I  guess,  or  off,  down  in  Alabam  by  this  time, 
clear  enough.** 

"  And  who  did  you  see  at  the  rocks,  and  what  men  were  they  that  made  you  prisoners  ?  " 

"  Men — if  I  said  men  I  was  'nation  out  I  guess.     Did  I  say  men  ?  " 

"  I  understood  you  so." 

"  'Twan*t  men  at  all.  Nothing  better  than  women,  and  no  small  women  neither.  Didn't 
see  a  man  in  the  neighbourhood  but  Chub,  and  he  ain't  no  man  neither.'* 

"What  is  he?" 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  he's  neither  one  thing  nor  another— nothing,  no  how.  What  they 
call  a  hobbe-de-hoy  will  suit  for  bis  name  sooner  than  any  other  that  I  know  on.  For  he  ain't 
a  man  and  he  ain't  a  boy,  but  jest  a  short,  half-grown  up  chunk  of  a  fellow,  with  bunchy 
shoulders,  and  a  big  head,  with  a  mouth  like  an  oven,  and  long  lap  ears,  like  saddle-flaps." 

In  this  manner  the  pedlar  informed  Ralph  of  all  those  previous  particulars  with  which  be 
had  not  till  then  been  acquainted.  This  having  been  done,  and  the  dialogue  having  fairly 
reached  its  termination — the  words  of  the  two  having  now  but  occasional  utterance,  and  the 
youth  exhibiting  some  strong  symptoms  of  weariness — Bunce  took  his  departure  for  the  pre- 
sent, not,  however,  without  again  proffering  his  services.  These  Ralph  did  not  scruple  to 
accept,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  sundry  little  commissions,  and  among  them  a  message 
of  thanks  and  respectful  consideration  to  Miss  Munro. 

She  in  the  meanwhile  had,  upon  fainting  in  the  court-room,  been  borne  off  in  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility  to  the  former  residence  of  Munro,  to  which  place,  as  the  pedlar  has  already 
informed  us,  the  wife  of  the  landlord  had  that  very  morning  returned,  resuming,'  precisely  as 
before,  all  the  previous  order  of  her  domestic  arrangements.  The  reason  for  this  return  may 
be  readily  assigned.  The  escape  of  the  pedlar  and  of  Lucy  from  their  place  of  temporary 
confinement  bad  completely  upset  all  the  prior  arrangements  of  the  outlaws.  They  now  con- 
ceived it  no  longer  safe  as  a  retreat ;  and  failing  as  they  did  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  it  was 
determined  that  in  the  disguises  which  bad  been  originally  suggested  for  their  adoption,  they 
should  now  venture  on  the  village,  as  many  of  tbem  as  were  willing,  to  obtain  that  degree  of 
information  which  would  enable  tbem  to  judge  what  further  plans  to  adopt;  As  Rivers  had 
conjectured,  Chub  Williams,  so  far  from  taking  for  the  village,  had  plunged  deeper  into  the 
woods,  flying  to  former  and  well-known  haunts,  and  regarding  the  face  of  man  as  that  of  a 
natural  enemy.  The  pedlar  had  seen  none  but  women,  or  those  so  disguised  as  such  as  to 
seem  none  other  than  what  their  guise  indicated,  while  Lucy  had  been  permitted  to  see  none 
but  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  one  or  two  persons  she  had  never  seen  before.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstance's, Rivers  individually  felt  no  apprehensions  that  bis  wild  refuge  would  be  searched ; 
but  Munro,  something  older,  less  sanguine,  and  somewhat  more  timid  than  his  colleague, 
determined  no  longer  to  risk  it ;  but  having,  as  we  have  seen,  effectually  cheeked  the  utter- 
ance of  that  evidence  which,  in  her  unconscious  excitation,  must  have  involved  him 
more  deeply  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  besides  indicating  his  immediate  and  near 
neighbourhood,  he  made  his  way,  unobserved,  from  the  village,  having  first  provided  for 
her  safety,  and  as  he  had  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way  himself,  having  brought 
his  family  back  to  their  old  place  of  abode.  He  had  determined  on  this  course  from 
a  variety  of  considerations.  Nothing,  he  well  knew,  could  afreet  bis  family.  He  had 
always  studiously  kept  them  from  any  participation  in  his  offences,      The  laws  bad  no 
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terror  far  them,  and,  untroubled  by  any  process  against  him,  they  could  still  remain  and 
ppcv.il>tv  possess  his  property,  of  which  he  well  knew,  in  the  eiisting  state  of  society  in  the 
sout;\  no  legal  outlawry  of  himself  would  ever  avail  to  deprive  them.     This  could   not  have 
been  Ims  hope  In  their  common  flight.     Such  a  measure,  too,  would  only  have  impeded  his 
progress  in  the  event  of  bis  pursuit,  and  have  burdened  him  with  incumbrances  which  would 
per|u-tii  illy   have  involved  him  in  difficulty.     He  calculated  differently  his  chances.     His 
hope  u  .is  to  be  able,  when  the  first  excitements  hud  overblown,  to  return  to  the  village,  and, 
at  lea*t,  quietly  to  effect  such  a  disposition  of  his  property,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  as  to 
avoid  the  heavy  and  almost  entire  loss  which  would  necessarily  follow  any  other  determination. 
In  all   this,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  reasonings  of  Rivers,  rather  than  his  own, 
determined  his  conduct.    That  more  adventurous  ruffian  had,  from  his  superior  boldness  and 
greater  capacities  rn  general,  acquired  a  singular  and  large  influence  over  his  companion ;  he 
governed  him,  too,  as  much  by  his  desire  of  gain  as  by  any  distinct  superiority  which  he  himself 
possessed :  he  stimulated  his  avarice  with  the  future  results  of  their  enterprises  in  the  same 
region  after  the  passing  events  were  over ;  and  thus  held  him  still  m  that  fearful  bondage  of 
subordinate  villany,  whose  inevitable  tendency  is  to  become  the  creature,  and  finally  the  victim. 
The  gripe  which,  in  a  moral  sense,  and  with  a  slight  reference  to  character,  Rivers  had  upon 
the  landlord,  was  as  tenacious  as  that  of  death,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  was  death  pro- 
longed through  a  fearful,  and  though  not  a  protracted,  yet  much  too  long  a  life.     The  deter- 
mination of  Munro  was  made  accordingly,  and,  following  hard  upon  the  flight  of  Lucy  from 
the  rocks,  we  find  the  landlady  quietly  reinstated  in  her  old  home,  as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 
Munro  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  place  of  refuge ;  he  had  no  sueb  confidence  in  circum- 
stances as  Rivers ;  his  fears  had  grown  active  in  due  proportion  with  his  increase  of  years,  and, 
with  the  increased  familiarity  with  crime,  had  grown  up  in  his  mind  a  corresponding  doubt  of 
all  persons,  and  an  active  suspicion  which  trusted  nothing ;  his  abode  m  all  this  time  was 
uncertain  ;  he  now  slept  at  one  deserted  lodge  and  now  at  another — now  in  the  disguise  of  one 
and  now  of  another  character ;  now  on  horseback,  now  on  foot— but  in  no  two  situations  taking 
the  same  nature  or  disguise.    In  the  night- time  he  sometimes  adventured,  though  with  great 
caution,  to  the  village,  and  made  inquiries.     On  all  hands  he  heard  of  nothing  but  the  pre- 
parations making  against  the  clan  of  which  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  prominent  heads.  The 
state  was  going  oft  with  activity,  and  a  proclamation  of  the  governor,  offering  a  high  reward 
for  the  discovery  and  detention  of  any  persons  having  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  guard,  was 
on  one  occasion  put  into  his  hands.     All  these  things  made  caution  necessary,  and,  though 
venturing  still  very  considerably  at  times,  he  was  yet  seldom  entirely  off  his  guard. 

Rivers  kept  close  in  the  cover  of  his  den.  That  den  had  numberless  ramifications,  how- 
ever, known  only  to  himself;  and  his  calm  indifference  was  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  it 
would  require  two  hundred  men,  properly  instructed,  and  all  at  the  same  moment,  to  trace 
htm  through  its  many  sinuosities.  He  too,  sometimes,  carefully  disguised,  adventured  into 
the  village,  but  never  much  in  the  sight  of  those  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  a  couuuon 
danger.  To  Lucy  he  did  not  appear  on  such  occasions,  though  he  did  to  the  old  lady,  and 
even  at  the  family  fireside. 

Luoy,  indeed,  had  eyes  for  few  objects,  and  thoughts  but  for  one.  She  sat  as  one  stuptted 
with  danger—yet  sufficiently  conscious  of  it  as  to  be  conscious  of  nothing  beside.  She  was 
bewildered  with  the  throng  of  horrible  circumstances  which  had  been  so  crowded  on  her  mind 
and  memory  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time.  At  one  moment  she  blamed  her  own  weakness  in 
suffering  the  trial  of  Ralph  to  progicss  to  a  consummation  which  she  shuddered  to  reflect 
upon.  Had  she  a  right  to  withhold  her  testimony— testimony  so  important  to  the  life  and  the 
honour  of  cue,  whose  life  and  honour  were  no  less  dear  to  her  heart  than  they  could  possibly 
be  to  hie?  Had  she  performed  "her  duty  in  suffering  his  ease  to  go  to  judgment  ?  and  such  a 
judgment — so  horrible  a  doom!  Should  she  now  suffer  h  to  go  to  its  dreadful  execution, 
when  a  word  from  her  would  stay  the  hand  of  the  officer,  and  save  the  life  of  the  condemned  ? 
But  would  such  be  its  effect?  What  Credence  would  be  given  now  to  one  who,  in  the 
hall  of  justice,  had  sunk  down  like  a  criminal  herself— withholding  the  truth,  and  contra- 
dicting it  at  ettff  word  of  her  utterance?  To  whom  then  could  she  apply— who  could  hear 
her  plea— even  though  the  boldly  narrated  all  the  truth— in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ?     She 
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maddened  as  she  thought  on  all  these  difficulties-— her  blood  grew  savored— e>  thick  has*  over- 
spread her  senses,  and  she  raved  at  last  in  tlie  most  wild  delirium* 

Some  days  went  by  in  her  unconsciousness,  and  when  the  at  length  grew  calm— when  the 
fever  of  her  mind  had  somewhat  subsided — she  opened  her  eyes  and  found,  to  her  great  stu> 
prise,  her  uncle  sitting  beside  her  couch.  It  was  midnight :  and  this  was  the  hour  be  had 
usually  chosen  when  making  his  visits  to  his  family.  In  these  stolen  moments,  his  attendance 
was  chiefly  given  to  that  hapless  orphan,  whose  present  sufferings  he  well  knew  were  in  great 
part  attributable  to  himself.  The  thought  smote  him,  for,  in  reference  to  hex,  alkfoeling  has! 
net  departed  from  his  soul.  There  was  still  a  lurking  sensibility—a  lingering  weakness  of 
humanity — one  of  those  pledges  which  nature  gives  of  her  old  affiliation,  and  which  she  never 
entirely  takes  away  from  the  human  heart.  There  ore  still  some  strings,  feeble  and  wanting 
in  energy  though  they  be,  which  bind  even  the  most  reckless  outcastnn  some  little  particular 
to  humanity ;  and,  however  time,  and  the  world's  variety  of  circumstance,  may  have  worn 
them  and  impaired  their  firm  hold,  they  still  sometimes,  at  unlooked-for  hours,  re-grapple 
the  long  rebellious  subject,  and  make  themselves  felt  and  understood  as  in  the  irst  moments 
of  their  creation.  Such  now  was  their  resumed  sway  with  filwaso.  While  his  niece— the 
young,  the  beaotrftrl,  fhe  virtuous— so  endowed  by  nature—so  improved  by  education—- so 
full  of  those  fine  graces,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  art,  lay  before  him  insensible— .her  fine  mind 
spent  in  incoherent  ravings  ;  her  gentle  form  racked  with  convolnive  shuddering*— the  stfH 
small  monitorial  voice,  unheard  so  long,  spoke  out  to  him  in  terrible  rebu kings.  He  fettfa 
those  moments  how  deeply  he  had  been  a  criminal ;  how  rotten,  not  of  Ms  own,  he  had  appro* 
printed  to  himself  and  sacrificed — and  how  sacred  a  trust  he  had  abused,  in  the  person  of  the 
delicate  creature  before  him,  by  a  determination  the  most  cruel  and  perhaps  unnecessary. 
Dsys  had  elapsed  in  her  delirium ;  and  such  were  his  newly-awakened  feelings,  that  each 
night  brought  him.  though  at  considerable  risk,  an  attendant  by  her  bed.  His  hand  admi- 
nistered— his  eyes  watched  over ;  and  in  the  new  duties  of  the  parent,  he  acquired  a  Anting 
of  domesticity,  the  pleasures  of  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  But  she  grew  conscious  at 
last,  and  her  restoration  relieved  his  mind  of  one  apprehension  which  had  sorely  troubled  it. 
Her  condition,  during  her  illness,  was  freely  described  to  her.  Bnt  she  thought  not  of  herself 
—she  had  no  thought  for  any  other  than  the  one  for  whom  thoughts  and  prayers  promised  now 
to  avail  but  little. — M  Uncle,"  she  spoke  at  last— M  you  are  here,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  I 
have  much  to  say — much  to  beg  at  your  hands— Ob,  let  me  not  beg  in  vain  !  Lot  mo  not 
and  you  stubborn  to  that  which  may— not  make  me  happy — I  say  not  that,  for  nappy  I 
look  to  be  again — but  to  make  me  as  much  so  as  human  power  can  make  me.  Win 
and  she  spoke  hurriedly,  while  a  strong  and  anguish  shiver  went  through  her  whole  frame** 
M  when  is  it  said  that  he  must  die?" 

He  knew  perfectly  of  whom  she  spoke,  but  felt  reluctant  to  indulge  her  mind  in  a  reference 
to  a  subject  which  had  already  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over.it.  But  he  knew  little 
of  the  distempered  heart,  and  fell  into  an  error  by  no  means  uncommon  with  society.  She 
soon  convinced  him  of  this,  when  his  prolonged  silence  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  content* 
plated  an  answer. 

«  Why  are  you  silent  ?— do  you  fear  to  speak  ?  Have  no  fears  now !  We  have  no  time  for 
foar.  We  must  be  active— ready— bold.  Feel  my  band— it  trembles  no  longer.  I  am  no 
longer  a  weak-hearted  woman.*' 

He  again  doubted  her  sanity,  and  spoke  to  her  soothingly,  seeking  to  divert  her  mind  to 
indifferent  subjects ;  but  she  smiled  on  the  endeavour,  which  she  readily  understood,  and 
putting  aside  her  aunt,  who  pressed  forward  with  a  like  object,  she  again  addressed  her  uncle 
— "  Doubt  me  not,  uncle — I  rave  no  longer.  I  am  now  calm— calm  as  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  be,  having  such  a  sorrow  as  mine  struggling  at  my  heart.  Why  should  I  hide  it  from  yon? 
It  will  not  be  hidden.  1  love  him— love  him  as  woman  never  loved  man  before — with  a  soul 
and  spirit,  all  and  unreservedly  his,  and  with  no  thought  in  wbieh  he  is  not  always  the  pri*. 
etpal.  I  know  that  be  loves  another — I  know  that  the  passion  whieh  I  feel  I  must  feel  and 
cherish  alone ;  that  it  must  burn  itself  away,  though  it  burns  away  its  dwelling-place.  I  am 
resigned  to  such  a  fate ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  for  more.  I  cannot  bear  that  he  too  should 
die— and  such  a  death.  He  must  not  die — he  must  not  die,  my  uncle ;  though  we  save  him 
—ay,  save  him — for  another.**  < 
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**  Shame  on  you,  my  daughter  1  how  can  you  confess  so  much  ?  Think  on  your  sex,  your 
youth,"  was  the  somewhat  strongly-worded  rebuke  of  the  old  lady. 

"  I  nave  thought  on  all,  on  everything.  I  feel  all  that  you  have  said,  and  the  thought  and 
the  feeling  have  been  my  madness.  I  must  speak,  or  I  shall  again  go  mad.  I  am  not  the  tame 
and  cold  creature  that  the  world  calls  woman.  I  have  been  differently  made.  I  can  love 
in  the  world's  despite.  I  can  feel  through  the  world's  freeze.  I  can  dare  all,  when  my  soul 
is  in  it,  though  the  world  sneer  in  scorn  and  contempt.  But  what  I  have  said  is  said  to  you. 
I  would  not— no,  not  for  worlds — that  he  should  know  I  said  it — not  for  worlds  !"  and  her 
cheeks  were  tinged  slightly,  while  her  head  rested  slightly  and  for  a  single  instant  upon  the 
pillow.  "  But  all  this  is  nothing,"— she  started  up,  and  again  addressed  herself  to  the  land* 
lord.  "  Speak,  uncle!  tell  me,  is  there  yet  time— yet  time  to  save  him  ?  When  is  it  that 
they  say  he  must  die?" 

"  On  Friday  neat,  at  noon." 

"And  this ?" 

•'  Is  Monday." 

"  He  must  not  die— no,  not  die  then,  my  uncle.  You  must  save  him — you  must  save  him. 
You  have  been  the  cause  of  his  doom— you  must  preserve  him  from  its  execution.  You  owe 
It  him  as  a  debt,  you  owe  it  me,  you  owe  it  to  yourself.  Believe  not,  my  uncle,  that  there 
is  no  other  day  than  this,  no  other  world,  no  other  penalties  than  belong  to  this.  You  read 
no  bible,  but  you  have  a  thought  which  must  tell  you  that  there  are  worlds,  there  is  a  life 
yet  to  come.  I  know  you  cannot  doubt,  you  must  not  doubt,  you  must  believe.  Have  a 
fear  of  its  punishment,  have  a  hope  of  its  rewards,  and  listen  to  my  prayer.  You  must  save 
Ralph  Colleton ;  ask  me  not  now ;  talk  not  of  difficulties.  You  must  save  him — you  roust, 
you  must." 

"  Why,  you  forget,  Lucy,  my  dear  child,  you  forget  that  I,  too,  am  in  danger.  This  U 
midnight ;  it  is  only  at  this  hour  that  I  can  steal  into  the  village ;  and  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  shall  I  be  able  to  do  as  you  require  ?" 

"  Oh,  man  1  man  1  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle,  I  would  not  vex  you.  But  if  there  were 
gold  in  that  dungeon,  broad  bars  of  gold,  or  shining  silver,  or  a  prize  that  would  make 
you  rich,  would  you  ask  me  the  how  and  the  where?  Would  that  clumsy  block,  and  those 
alight  bars,  and  that  dull  gaoler  be  an  obstacle  that  would  keep  you  back  ?     Would  you  need 

•  poor  girl  like  me  to  tell  you  that-  the  blocks  might  be  pierced,  that  the  bars  might  be 
faoken,  that  the  gaoler  might  be  won  to  the  mercy  which  would  save.  You  have  strength, 
you  have  skill,  you  have  the  capacity,  the  power ;  there  is  but  one  thing  wanting  to  my 
prayer — the  will,  the  disposition.*' 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  Lucy,  great  wrong,  believe  me.  I  feel  for  this  young  man,  and  tlie 
thought  has  been  no  less  painful  to  me  than  to  you,  that  my  agency  has  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  danger.  But  what  if  I  were  to  have  the  will,  as  you  say ;  what  if  I  went 
forward  to  the  gaoler  and  offered  a  bribe ;  would  not  the  bribe  which  the  State  has  offered 
for  my  arrest  be  a  greater  attraction  than  any  in  my  gift  ?  To  scale  the  walls  and  break  the 
bars,  or  in  any  forcible  manner  to  effect  the  purpose,  I  must  have  confederates,  and  in  whom 
could  I  venture  to  confide  ?  The  few  to  whom  I  could  entrust  such  a  design,  are,  like 
jayself,  afraid  to  adventure  or  be  seen,  and  such  a  design  would  be  defeated  by  Rivers  himself 
who  so  much  hates  the  youth,  and  is  bent  on  his  destruction." 

**  Speak  not  of  him  -,  say  to  him  nothing ;  you  must  do  it  yourself,  if  you  do  it  at  all. 
You  can  design  and  execute  all,  and  find  ready  and  able  assistance,  if  you  once  willingly  set 
about  it.  I  am  not  able  to  advise,  nor  will  you  need  my  counsel.  Assure  me  that  you  will 
make  the  effort— tbat  you  will  put  your  whole  heart  into  it,  and  I  have  no  fears,  I  feel  confi- 
dent of  his  escape." 

44  You  think  too  highly  of  my  ability  in  this  respect.     There  was  a  time,  Lucy,  when  such 

•  design  had  not  been  to  desperate,  but  now " 

••  Oh  !  not  so  desperate  now,  uncle.  Uncle,  I  could  not  live— not  a  moment,  were  he  to 
perish  iu  that  dreadful  manner.  Have  I  no  claim  upon  your  mercy  ?  Will  you  not  do  for  mc 
what  yen  would  do  for  the  attainment  of  money  ?  What  you  have  done  at  the  bidding  of  that 
dreadful  wretch,  Rivers?  Nay,  look  not  away,  I  know  it  all;  I  know  that  you  had  the 
dagger  of  Colleton ;  that  you  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  wretch  who  struck  the  man  •  that 
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you  saw  him  strike;  that  you  strove  not  to  stop  his  hand.  Fear  you  not  I  shall  reveal  it? 
Fear  you  not  ? — but  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  But  this  should  be  enough  to  make  you  strivo 
in  this  service.  Heard  you  not,  too,  when  he  spoke,  knowing  that  my  word  would  have 
caved  him,  rather  than  see  me  brought  to  the  dreadful  trial  of  telling  what  I  knew  of  that 
night,  that  awful  night,  when  you  both  sought  his  life?  Oh!  I  could  love  him  for  this— 
for  this  one  thing,  were  there  nothing  else  beside  worthy  of  my  love." 

The  incident  to  which  she  referred  had  not  been  unregarded  by  the  individual  she  ad- 
dressed, and  while  she  spoke  his  looks  assumed  a  meditative  expression,  and  he  spoke  as  in  soli- 
loquy, and  in  broken  sentences : — "  Could  I  pass  to  the  gaol  unperceived — gain  admittance— 
then — but  who  would  grapple  with  the  gaoler — how  manage  that  ?— let  me  see—  but  no,  no 
— that  is  impossible." 

"  What  is  impossible  ?  No,  nothing  is  impossible  in  this,  if  you  will  but  try.  Do  not 
hesitate,  dear  uncle ;  it  will  look  easier  if  you  wifl  but  for  a  while  reflect  upon  it.  You  will 
see  many  ways  of  bringing  it  about ;  you  can  get  aid  if  you  want  it ;  there's  the  pedlar,  who 
is  quite  willing,  and  Chub,— Chub  will  do  much  if  you  can  only  find  him  out." 

The  landlord  smiled  as  she  named  these  two  accessaries.  "  Bunce  ?  why  what  could  the 
fellow  do  ?  he's  not  the  man  for  such  service.  Now  Chub  might  be  of  value,  if  he'd  only 
follow  orders ;  but  that  he  won't  do.  I  don't  see  how  we're  to  work  it,  Lucy— it  looks  more 
difficult  the  more  I  think  on  it." 

"  Oh,  if  it's  only  difficult,  if  it's  not  impossible,  it  will  be  done.  Do  not  shrink  back, 
uncle,  do  not  scruple.  .  The  youth  has  done  you  no  wrong— you  have  done  him  much.  You 
have  brought  him  where  he  is ;  he  would  have  been  safe  otherwise.  You  must  save  him ; 
save  him,  uncle,  and  hear  me  as  I  promise.  You  may  then  do  with  me  as  you  please ;  from 
that  moment  I  am  your  slave,  and  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  if  you  will  then  require  it,  I  am 
willing  then  to  become  his  slave  too ;  him  whom  you  have  served  so  faithfully  and  so  un- 
happily for  so  long  a  season." 

"  Of  whom  speak  you  ?  " 

"  Guy  Rivers.     Yes,  I  shall  then  obey  you,  though  the  funeral  come  with  the  bridal.'* 

«  Lucy !" 

"  It  is  true.  I  hope  not  to  survive  it.  It  will  be  a  worse  destiny  to  me  than  even  the 
felon  death  to  the  youth  whom  I  would  save.  Do  with  me  as  you  please  then,  but  let  him 
not  perish.  Rescue  him  from  the  doom  you  have  brought  upon  him,  and  oh !  my  uncle,  in 
that  other  world— if  there  we  meet — the  one  good  deed  shall  atone,  in  the  thought  of  my 
poor  father,  for  the  other  most  dreadful  sacrifice  to  whieh  his  daughter  now  resigns  herself." 

The  stern  man  was  touched.  He  trembled,  and  his  lips  quivered  convulsively,  as  he  took 
her  hand  into  his  own.  Recovering  himself,  in  a  firm  tone,  not  less  solemn  than  that  which 
she  had  preserved  throughout  the  dialogue,  he  replied,— 

"  Hear  me,  Lucy,  and  believe  what  I  assure  you.  I  will  try  to  save  tbis«youth.  I  will 
do  what  I  can,  my  poor  child,  to  redeem  the  trust  of  your  father.  I  have  been  no  Cither  to 
you  heretofore — not  muoh  of  a  one,  at  least — but  it  is  not  too  late,  and  I  will  atone.  I  will 
do  my  best  for  Colleton.  The  thing  is  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  but  I  will  try  to  save 
him.  All  this,  however,  must  be  unjenown ;  not  a  word  to  anybody,  and  Rivers  must  not 
see  you  happy,  or  he  will  suspect.  Better  not  be  seen ;  still  keep  to  your  chamber,  and 
rest  assured  that  all  will  be  done  in  my  power  for  the  rescue  of  the  youth. 

"  Oh !  now  you  are  indeed  my  father.  Yet,  uncle,  shall  I  see  you  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  done  ?  Tell  me  at  what  moment  you  seek  his  deliverance,  that  I  may  be  upon  my  knees. 
Yet  say  not  to  him  that  I  have  done  anything,  or  said  anything,  which  has  led  to  your  endea- 
vours. He  will  not  think  so  well  of  me  if  you  do ;  aud  though  be  may  not  love,  I  would 
have  him  think  of  me  as  if        as  if  I  were  a  woman." 

She  was  overcome  with  exertion,  and  the  revived  hope  had  by  its  struggles  still  further 
exhausted  her.  She  sank  back  in  slumbers  far  more  sweet  than  those  for  some  time  preceding, 
when  Munro  and  his  wife  retired  from  the  apartment.  *> 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

'•  What,  will  you  save  Mmf    Marry,  then,  I  win, 
an*  btfeVtxiy  la**  «a  It." 

A  day  more  had  elapsed,  and  the  bustle  in  the  little  village  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
other  travellers.  A  new  light  came  to  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton  in  Che  persona  of  his 
uncle  and  sweet  cousin,  whom  his  letters,  at  his  first  arrest,  bad  apprised  of  bis  situation, 
lliey  knew  that  situation  only  in  part,  however  ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  doom  was 
that  which  he  himself  gave  them.  The  meeting  was  full  of  painful  pleasure.  The  youth 
himself  was  firm—muscle  and  mind  all  over;  but  deeply  did  bis  uncle  reproach  himself  for 
his  precipitation  and  sternness,  and  the  grief  of  Edith,  like  all  deep  grief,  was  dumb,  and  bad 
no  expression.  There  was  but  the  sign  df  woe— of  woe  inexpressible  hi  the  ashy  lip,  the  glased, 
the  tearless  and  half- wandering,  eye,  and  the  convulsive  shiver,  that  at  intervals  racked  ber 
whole  frame,  like  strong  and  sudden  gusts  down  among  the  foliage.  The  youth,  if  he  had 
any  at  such  an  hour,  spared  bis  reproaches.  He  narrated,  in  plait'  and  unexaggerated  laaguage, 
as  if  engaged  in  the  merest  narration  of  common- place,  all  the  circumstances  of  his  trial.  'He 
pointed  out  the  difficulties,  to  his  mind  insuperable,  and  strove  to  prepare  the  minds  of  those  who- 
heard  for  the  final  and  saddest  trial  of  all,  as  his  own  mind  had  prepared  him.  In  that  fear- 
ful work  of  preparation,  the  spirit  of  love  could  have  no  restraining  influence,  and  never 
embrace  more  fond  than  that  of  Ralph  and  the  maiden.  Much  of  his  uncle's  canealatioa 
found  in  the  better  disposition  which  he  now  entertained,  though  at  too  late  a  day,  in 
favour  of  their  passion.     He  would  now  willingly  consent  to  all. 

"  Had  you  not  been  so  precipitate,  Ralph,"  he  said,  M  had  you  not  been  so  proud—had 
you  thought  at  all,  or  given  me  time  for  thought,  all  this  trial  had  been  spared  us.  Was  I  not 
irritated  by  other  things  when  I  spoke  to  you  unkindly?  You  knew  net  how  much  I  had 
been  chafed — you  should  not  have  been  so  hasty." 

"No  more  of  this,  uncle,  I  pray  you.  I  was  wrong  and  rash,  and  I  blame  you  not.  I  nave 
nobody  but  myself  to  reproach.  Speak  riot  of  the  matter;  b*t,  as  the  beet  preparation  for  all 
that  is  to  come,  let  your  thought  banish  me  rather  from  contemplation.  Why  snoald  the 
memory  of  so  fair  a  creature  as  this  be  haunted  by  a  Story  sneb  a«  mine?  Why  should  she 
behold  in  her  mind's  eye  for  ever  the  picture  of  my  dying  agonies— 4he accursed  scaffold — 

the °  and  the  emotion  of  his  soul,  at  the  subject  of  his  own  contemplation,  choked  hisn 

in  liis  utterance,  while  Edith,  half-tainting  in  his  arms,  prayed  his  forbearance. 

"  Speak  not  thus— not  of  this,  Ralph,  if  you  would  net  have  me  perish.  I  am  fearfully 
sick  now  —  my  head  swims,  and  all  is  commotion  at  my  heart.  Not  water  — not  water- 
give  me  words  of  hope — of  consolation.  Tell  me  that  there  is  still  some  chance — some  little 
prospect ;  that  somebody  is  gone  in  search  of  evidence  —  in  search  of  hope.  Is  there  not 
a  circumstance  which  may  avail  ?  Said  you  not  something  of — did  you  not  tell  me  of  a  person 
who  could  say  for  you  that  which  would  have  done  much  towards  your  escape?  A  woman, 
was  it  not  —speak,  who  is  she  ?— let  me  go  to  her :  she  will  net  refuse  to  tell  me  all,  if  she  be  a 
woman." 

Ralph  assured  her  In  the  gentlest  marmer  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  such  application  ;  and 
the  momentary  dream  winch  tier  own  energies  had  conjured  into  a  promise  as  suddenly  sub- 
sided, leaving  her  to  a  full  consciousness  of  her  desolation.  Her  father  at  length  found  it 
necessary  to  abridge  the  interview.  Every  moment  of  its  protraction  seemed  still  more  to 
unsettle  the  understanding  of  his  daughter.  She  spoke  wildly  and  confusedly,  and  in  that 
thought  of  separation  which  his  doom  perpetually  forced  upon  her,  she  contemplated  in  all  its 
fearful  extremities  her  own.  She  was  borne  away  but  half  alive — the  feeling  of  woe,  something 
bhmted,  however,  by  the  mental  unconsciousness  following  its  realization.  Private  apartments 
were  readily  found  them  in  the  village,  and  having  provided  good  attendance  for  his  daughter, 
Colonel  Colleton  set  out,  though  almost  entirely  hopeless,  to  ascertain  still  further  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case,  and  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  behalf  of  one  of  whose  innocence  he  felt 
perfectly  assured.  He  knew  Ralph  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  falsehood ;  and  the  clear  nar- 
rat'ive  which  he  had  given — and  the  manly  and  unhesitating  account  of  all  particulars  having 


any  bearing  on  the  case  which  had  fallen  from  h»  lipa,  ha  knew,  from  en  his  previous  high- 
mindedness  of  character,  might  safely  ba  relied  on.  Aasiurad  of  this  hiroselfc  ha  deemed  it  nat 
improbable  that  something  might  undergo  development,  in  a  course  of  active  inquiry,  which 
might  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  like  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whom  rested  the 
control  of  life  and  judgment.  Hit  first  visit  was  to  the  lawyer,  from  whom,  however,  he 
eould  procure  nothing,  besides  being  oompelled,  without  possibility  of  escape,  to-  listen  to  a 
long  string  of  reproaches  against  bis  nephew, 

"  I  eould.  and  would  have  saved  him,  Colonel  Colleton,  if  the  power  were  in  mortal,"  was 
the  self-sufficient  speech  of  the  little  man;  "but  he  would  not— be  broke  in  upon  ma  when 
the  very  threshold  was  to  ba  passed,  and  just  aa  I  was  upon  it.  Things  were  in*  foir  train,  and 
all  might  have  gone  well  but  for  hi*  boyish  interruption.  I  would  have  come  over  the.  Jury  with 
•  settler.  I  would  have  made  out  a  ease,  sir,  for  their  consideration,  which  every  man  of  them 
would  have  believed  he  himself  saw.  I  would  have  shown  your  nephew,  sir,  riding  down  tile 
narrow  trace,  like  a  peaceable  gentleman — anon,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  Forrester  coming 
along  full  tilt  after  him.  Forrester  should  have  cried  out  with  a  whoop  and  a  right  royal 
oath ;  then  Mr  Colleton  would  have  heard  him,  and  turned  round  to  receive  him..  But  Foveater 
was  drank,  you  know,  and  would  not  understand  the  young  man's  civilities.  He  blunders 
out  a  volley  of  corses  right  and  left,  and  bullies  Master  Colleton  for  anght,  which  he  declines. 
But  Forrester  is  too  drunk  to  mind  all  that ;  without  more  ado  be  mounts  the  yousg  gentle* 
man,  and  is  about  to  pluck  out  bis  eyes,  when  he  feels  the  dirk  in  his  ribs,  and  then  they  oat 
loose.  He  gets  the  dirk  from  Master  Colleton  and  makes  at  him*  but  he  picks  up  a  hatchet 
that  happens  to  be  lying  about,  and  drives  at  his  bead,  and  down  drops  Forrester,  as  he  ought 
to  do*  dead  aa  a  door-nail." 

"  Good  heavens !  and  why  did  you  not  bring  these  facta  forward  ?    They  surely  could  not  * 
nave  condemned  him  under  these  circumstances." 

"  Bring  them  forward !  To  be  sure  I  would  have  done  so,  but,  as  I  tell  you,  just  when 
on  the  threshold,  at  the  very  entrance  into  the  transaction,  up  pops  this  hasty  young  follow— 
I'm  sorry  to  call  your  nephew  so,  Colonel  Colleton— but  the  fact  is,  he  owes  his  situation 
entirely  to  himsel£  I  would  have  saved  him,  but  he  was  obstinately  bent  on  net  being  saved ; 
and  just  aa  I  commenced  the  affair,  up  be  pops  and  tells  me,  before  all  the  people,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  A  pretty  joke  indeed  1  I  know  nothing  about  it.  and  it  my  business  to 
know  all  about  it.  Sir,  it  ruined  him ;  I  saw,  from  that  moment,  bow  the  cat  would  jump. 
I  pitied  the  poor  follow,  but  what  more  could  I  do?" 

"  But.it  ia  not  too  late;  we>  can  memorialize  the  governor,  wa  can  put  these  facts  in  form, 
and  by  duly  showing  them  with  the  accompanying  proofs,  we  can  obtain  a  new  trial,  a 
respite." 

"  Can't  be  done  now — it's  too  late.  Had  I  been  let  alone— had  not  the  youth  come  between 
me  and  my  duty,  I  would  have  saved  him,  sir,  as,  under  God,  I  have  saved  hundreds  before. 
But  it's  too  late  now." 

«  Oh,  surely  not  too  lata— with  the  feet*  that  yen  mention,  if  you  will  give  roe  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  furnishing  tbem,  to  that  I  can  obtain  their  affidavits—^" 

«  Witnesses— what  witnesses  ?" 

M  Why,  did  you  not  tell  me  of  the  manner  in  which  Forrester  assaulted  my  nephew,  and 
forced  upon  him  what  he  did  as  matter  of  self-defence.    Where  is  the  proof  of  this  ? ' 

u  Oh,  proof  I  Why,  you  did  not  think  that  was  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  that  was  only 
the  case  I  was  to  present  to  the  jury." 

"  And  there  is  then  no  evidence  for  what  you  have  said  ?" 

*«  Not  a  tittle,  sir.  Evidence  is  scarcely  necessary  in  a  case  like  thic,  sir,  where  the  state 
proves  more  than  you  can  possibly  disprove.  Your  only  hope,  sir,  is  to  present  a  plausible 
conjecture  to  the  jury.  Just  set  your  fancies  to  work,  and  they  have  a  ta*te  most  perfectly 
dramatic.  What  you  leave  undone,  they  will  do.  Where  you  exhibit  a  blank,  they  will  supply 
the  words  wanting.  Only  set  tbem  on  trail,  and  they'll  tree  the  'possum.  They  are  noble 
hands  at  it,  and,  as  I  now  live  and  talk  to  you,  sir,  not  one  of  them  who  heard  the  plausible 
story  which  I  would  have  msde  out,  but  would  have  discovered  more  common  sense  and 
reason  in  it  than  in  all  the  evidence  you  could  possibly  have  given  them.  Because,  you  see, 
I'd  have  given  them  a  reason  for  everything.     Look,  how  I  should  have  made  out  the  story,* 
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Mr  Colleton  and  ftwretter  are  **OeHeot  friend*,  »*d  both  agree  to  travel  together;  well, 
they're  to  meet  at  the  Forks  by  midnight  ?  in  the  meantime  Forrester  goes  to  see  hit  sweet- 
heart,  Kete  WeHon — a  smart  girl,  by  the  way,  colonel,  and  well  to  look  on ;  pat  ting's  a  very 
nnoomfortabl*  thing  now,  and  they  dont  altogether  like  it ;  Kate  cries,  and  Forrester  storms ; 
well,  must  come,  comes  at  last ;  they  kiss,  and  are  off  different  ways;  well,  Grief's  but  a 
dry  companion,  and,  to  get  rid  of  him,  Forrester  takes  a  drink— still  Grief  holds  on,  and  then 
he  takes  another  and  another,  until  Grief  gets  off  at  hut,  but  not  before  taking  with  him  full 
half,  and  net  the  worst  half  either,  of  tbe  poor  fellow's  senses.  What  then  ?  Why,  then  he 
swaggers  and  swears  at  everything,  and  particularly  at  your  nephew,  who,  you  see,  not 
knowing  his  condition,  swears  at  him  for  keeping  him  waiting " 

"  Ralph  Colleton  never  swears  Mr  Pippin/  said  the  colonel,  grimly. 

«  Well,  well,  if  be  didn't  swear  then,  be  might  very  well  have  sworn,  and  111  be  sworn 
but  be  did  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  was  very  pardonable  too.  Well,  be  swears  at  tbe  drunken 
man,  not  knowing  his  condition,  and  the  drunken  man  rolls  and  reels  like  a  rowdy,  and  gives 
it  to  him  back,  and  then  they  get  at  it.  Tour  nephew,  who  is  a  stout  colt,  buffets  him  well 
for  a  time,  but  Forrester,  who  is  a  mighty  powerful-built  fellow,  gets  tbe  better  in  tbe  long 
run,  and  both  eome  down  together  in  the  road ;  then  Forrester,  being  uppermost,  sticks  bis 
thumb  into  Master  Colleton's  eye— tbe  left  eye,  I  think  it  was— yes,  the  left  eye  it  was— and 
the  next  moment  it  would  have  been  out,  when  your  nephew,  not  liking  it,  whipped  out 
his  dirk,  and  'fore  Forrester  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  it  was  playing  about  in  bis  ribs ;  and 
than  comes  tbe  hatchet  part,  just  as  I  told  it  you  before." 

"  And  is  none  of  this  truth  V* 

"  God  bless  your  soul,  no.  Do  you  suppose,  if  it  was  the  truth,  it  would  bive  taken  so 
long  a  time  in  telling  ?  I  wouldn't  have  wasted  the  breath  in  telling  it,  Tbe  witnesses  would 
have  done  that,  if  it  were  true ;  but  in  this  was  the  beauty  of  my  art,  and  if  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ssy  to  the  jury  what  Pre  said  to  you,  the  young  man  would  have  been  clear.  It 
wouldn't  nave  been  gospel,  but  where**  the  merit  of  a  lawyer  if  he  cant  go  through  a  bog  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  features  of  the  profession.  Sir,  it  is  putting 
the  wings  of  Action  to  the  lifeless  and  otherwise  immovable  body  of  the  fact." 

Colonel  Colleton  was  absolutely  stunned  by  the  fertility  and  volubility  of  the  sneaker,  and 
after  listening  for  some  time  longer,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  procure  from  him  anything 
which  might  be  of  service,  he  took  his  departure,  bending  his  way  next  to  the  wigwam,  in 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  pedlar  had  taken  up  his  abode.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that 
we  should  go  with  him  there,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  materially  serving  his 
purpose  or  ours  will  be  adduced  from  the  narrative  of  Bunce.  In  the  meantime  we  will 
turn  our  attention  to  a  personage  whose  progress  in  all  respects  must  correspond  with  that 
of  our  narrative. 

Guy  Rivers  bad  not  been  unapprised  of  the  presence  of  the  late  comers  at  the  village.  He 
had  his  agents  at  work,  who  marked  the  progress  of  things,  and  conveyed  their  intelligence 
to  him  with  no  qualified  fidelity.  .  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Colleton  and  his  daughter  had  been 
made  known  to  him  within  a  few  hours  after  its  occurrence,  and  the  feelings  of  the  outlaw 
were  of  a  nature  the  most  complex  and  contradictory.  Secure  within  his  den,  the  intricacies 
of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  any  but  himself,  he  did  not  study  to  restrain  those  emotions 
which  had  prompted  him  to  so  much  unjustifiable  outrage.  With  no  eye  to  mark  his  actions 
or  to  note  hts  speech,  the  guardian  watchfulness  which  had  secreted  so  much,  in  his  association 
with  others,  was  taken  off,  and  we  see  much  of  that  heart  and  those  wild  principles  of  its 
government,  the  mysteries  of  which  were  painful  to  behold.  Slowly,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  intelligence,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  narrow  cell  of 
his  retreat ;  all  passions  at  sway,  and  contending  for  the  mastery — sudden  action  and  incoherent 
utterance  occasionally  diversifying  the  otherwise  monotonous  movements  of  his  form.  At  one 
moment  he  would  clench  his  hands  with  violence  together,  while  an  angry  malediction  would 
escape  through  his  knitted  teeth  ;  at  another,  a  demoniac  smile  of  triumph,  and  a  fierce  laugh 
of  gratified  malignity,  would  ring  through  the  opartment,  coming  back  upon  him  in  au  echo, 
which  would  again  restore  him  to  consciousness,  and  bring  back  the  silence  so  momentarily 
banished. 

"  They  are  here— they  have  come  to  witness  his  degradation — to  grace  my  triumph— to 
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leet  it,  and  understand  my  revenge.  We  will  Me  if  the  proud  beauty  knows  me  now— if  the 
yet  continue!  to  discard  and  to  disdain  mt.  I  hare  ber  now  upon  my  own  terms— she  wall 
not  refuse— I  am  sure  of  ber— I  shall  conquer  ber  proud  heart — 1  will  lead  ber  in  chains— 
the  heaviest  ohalns  of  all,  the  chains  of  a  dreadful  necessity.  He  must  die  else,  J  will  howl 
it  In  her  ears  with  the  ▼oice  of  the  wolf— J  will  paint  it  before  ber  eyes  with  a  finger  dipt  in 
blood  and  darkness.  She  shall  see  him  carried  to  the  gallows— I  shall  make  her  note  the 
halter  about  his  neck — that  neck,  which,  in  her  young  thought,  her  arms  were  to  have 
encircled  only ;  nor  shall  she  shut  her  eyes  upon  the  last  scene,  nor  close  her  ears  to  the  last 
groan  of  my  victim.  She  shall  see  and  hear  all,  or  comply  with  all  that  I  demand.  It  must 
be  done— but  bow  ?  How  shall  I  see  her— how  obtain  her  pretence— how  command  her 
attention  ?  Pshaw  !  shall  a  few  beardless  soldiers  keep  me  back,  and  baffle  me  in  this  ?  Shall 
I  dread  the  shadow  now,  and  shrink  back  when  the  sun  shines  out  that  makes  it  ?  I  will  not 
•fear.  I  will  see  her— I  will  bid  defiance  to  them  all.  She  shall  know  my  power,  and  upon 
one  condition  only  will  I  use  it  to  save  him.  She  will  not  dare  to  refuse  the  condition— she 
will  consent — she  will  at  last  be  mine — and  for  this  I  will  do  so  much— go  so  far— .ay,  save 
him  whom  I  would  yet  be  so  delighted  to  destroy. " 

Night  came,  and  in  a  small  apartment  of  one  of  the  lowliest  dwellings  of  Chest  a  tee,  Edith 
-and  ber  sather  sat  in  the  deepest  melancholy,  conjuring  up  perpetually  in  their  minds  those 
images  of  sorrow  so  necessarily  the  concomitants  of  their  present  situation.  It  was  somewhat 
iate,  and  they  bad  just  returned  from  an  evening  visit  to  the  dungeon  of  Ralph  Colleton. 
The  mind  of  the  youth  was  in  far  better  condition  than  theirs,  and  bis  chief  employ  had  been 
in  preparing  them  for  a  similar  feeling  of  resignation  with  himself.  He  had  succeeded  but 
indifferently.  They  strove  to  appear  firm,  that  he  should  not  be  less  so  than  they  found 
him ;  but  the  effort  was  very  perceptibfe,  and  the  recoil  of  their  damroed-up  emotions  was 
only  so  much  more  fearful  and  overpowering.  The  strength  of  Edith  had  been  severely 
tried,  and  her  bead  now  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  her  father,  whose  arms  wero  required  for 
her  support,  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  exhaustion,  leaving  it  doubtful,  at  moments,  whether 
the  vital  principle  had  not  itself  utterly  departed.  At  this  period  the  door  opened,  and  a 
stranger  stood  abruptly  before  them.  His  maimer  was  sufficiently  imposing,  though  his 
dress  was  that  of  the  wandering  countryman— savouring  of  the  jockey,  and  not  much  unlike 
that  frequently  worn  by  such  wayfarers  as  the  stage-driver  and  carrier  of  the  mails.  He  bad 
•on  an  overcoat,  made  of  buckskin — an  article  of  the  Indian  habit — a  deep  fringe  of  the  same 
material  hung  suspended  from  two  heavy  capes,  that  depended  from  the  shoulder.  His  pan- 
taloons were  formed  of  the  same  material — a  fox-skin  cap  rested  slightly  upon  his  head 
rather  more  upon  one  side  than  the  other,  while  a  whip  of  huge  dimensions  occupied  one  of 
his  hands.  Whiskers,  of  a  bushy  form  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  half  obscured  bis  cheek 
and  the  moustaches  were  sufficiently  small  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  wearer  iiad  only 
recently  determined  upon  the  benefit  of  their  association.  A  black  silk  handkerchief,  wrapped 
loosely  about  his  neck,  completed  the  general  outline;  and  the  tout  ensemble  indicated  one  of 
those  dashing  blades,  so  frequently  to  be  encountered  in  the  southern  country,  who,  despising 
the  humdrum  monotony  of  regular  life,  are  ready  for  adventure— lads  of  the  turf— the  muster* 
ground— the  general  affray — the  men  who  can  whip  their  weight  in  wild  cats— whose  general 
rule  it  is  to  knock  down  and  drag  out.  Though  startling  at  first  to  both  father  and  daughter, 
the  manner  of  the  intruder  was  such  as  to  forbid  any  further  alarm  than  was  incidental  to  his 
"first  abrupt  appearance.  His  conduct  was  respectful  and  distant— closely  observant  in  the 
proprieties  of  his  address,  and  so  studiously  guarded  as  to  satisfy  them,  at  the  very  outset, 
that  nothing  improper  was  intended.  Still,  his  entrance  without  any  intimation  was  suffi- 
ciently objectionable  to  occasion  a  hasty  demand  from  Colonel  Colleton  as  to  the  meaning  of 
his  intrusion. 

"  None,  sir,  is  intended,  which  may  not  be  atoned  for,**  was  the  reply.  "  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  Colonel  Colleton,  that  the  present  melancholy  circumstances  of  your  family  were  such 
as  might  operate  to  the  excuse  of  an  intrusion,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  making  them  less 
so— which,  indeed,  may  go  far  towards  the  prevention  of  that  painful  event  which  you  no* 
contemplate  as  certain.** 

The  words  were  electrical  in  their  effect  upon  both  father  and  daughter.  The  former 
•osc  from  his  chair,  and  motioned  the  stranger  to  be  seated,  while  the  daughter,  t«eAaki 
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riting,  with  in  emotion  which  gave  new  life  to  her  form,  inquired  breathlessly-—"  Speak,  air, 
say— how  !*— and  she  lingered  and  listened  with  figure  bent  sensibly  forward,  and  band  up- 
lifted and  motionless,  for  reply.  The  person  addressed  smiled  with  visible  effort,  while  slight 
shades  of  gloom.  like  the  thin  clouds  fleeting  over  the  sky  at  noonday,  obscured  at  intervals 
the  otherwise  subdued  and  even  expression  of  bis  countenance.  Be  looked  at  the  maiden 
while  speaking,  but  bis  words  were  addressed  to  her  father.—*'  I  need  not  tall  you,  sir,  that 
the  hopes  of  your  nephew  are  gone — there  is  no  single  chance  upon  which  he  can  rest  a  doubt 
whereby  his  safety  may  be  secured.  The  doom  is  pronounced— the  day  is  assigned— and  the 
executioner  is  ready." 

"  Is  your  purpose  insult,  sir,  that  you  tell  us  this?"  was  the  rather  fierce  inquiry  of  the 
colonel. 

'*  Calmly,  sir,"  was  the  response,  in  a  manner  corresponding  well, with  the  nature  of  his 
words — "  my  purpose,  I  have  already  said,  is  to  bring,  or  at  least  to  otkrt  relief— to  indicate 
a  course  which  may  eventuate  in  the  safety  of  the  young  man  whose  life  is  now  at  hasard ; 
and  to  contribute  myself  to  the  object  which  I  propose." 

"  Go  on—go  on,  sir,  if  you  please— hut  spare  all  unnecessary  reference  to  his  situation," 
said  the  colonel,  as  a  significant  pressure  of  his  arm  by  his  daughter  motioned  him  to  patience. 
The  stranger  proceeded : — "  My  object  in  dwelling  upon  the  youth's  situation  was,  if  possible, 
by  showing  its  utter  hopelessness  in  every  other  respect,  to  induce  you  the  more  willingly  to 
hear  what  I  had  to  offer,  and  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  which  must  be  preparatory  to 
any  development  on  my  part." 

"  There  is  something  strangely  mysterious  in  this.  lam  willing  to  do  anything  and  every* 
thing,  in  reason  and  without  dishonour,  for  the  safety  of  my  nephew— the  more  partieulaxiy 
as  I  believe  him  altogether  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  More  than  this  I  dare 
not ;  and  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  yield  to  unknown  conditions,  prescribed  by  a  stranger, 
whatever  be  the  object ;  but  speak  out  at  once,  sir,  and  keep  us  no  longer  in.  suspense.  In 
the  meantime  retire,  Edith,  my  child— we  shall  best  transact  this  business  in  your,  absence. 
Tou  will  feel  too  acutely  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  listen  to  it  in  discussion.  Go, 
my  daughter." 

But  the  stranger  interposed,  with  a  manner  not  to  be  questioned— "  Let  her  remain, 
Colonel  Colleton— it  is,  indeed,  only  to  her  that  I  can  reveal  the  mode  and  the  conditions  of 
the  assistance  which  I  am  to  offer.     This  was  the  preliminary  condition  of  which  I  spoke. 
To  her  alone  can  my  secret  be  revealed,  and  my  conference  must  be  entirely  with  her." 

"  But,  sir — this  is  so  strange — so  unusual — so  improper/' 

"  True,  Colonel  Colletou — in  the  ordinary  concerns,  the  every-day  offices  of  society,  it 
would  be  strsnge,  unusual,  and  improper ;  but  these  are  not  times,  and  this  is  not  a  region 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  common  forms  are  to  be  insisted  upon.  You  forget,  sir,  that  you 
are  in  the  wild  abiding-place  of  men  scarcely  less  wild— with  natures  as  stubborn  as  the 
rocks,  and  with  manners  as  uncouth  and  rugged  as  the  woodland  growth  which  surrounds 
us.  I  know  as  well  as  yourself  that  my  demand  is  unusual,  but  such  is  my  situation— 
such,  indeed,  the  necessities  of  the  whole  case,  that  there  is  no  alternative.  I  am  persuaded 
that  your  nephew  can  be  saved — I  am  willing  to  make  an  effort  for  that  purpose,  and  my 
conditions  are  to  be  complied  with — one  of  them  you  have  heard— it  is  for  your  daughter  to 
bear  the  rest." 

The  colonel  still  hesitated.  He  was  very  tenacious  of  those  forms  of  society,  and  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  which  are  rigidly  insisted  upon  in  the  south,  and  bis  reluctance  was 
manifest:  while  he  yet  hesitated,  the  stranger  again  spoke. — "  The  condition  which  I  have 

proposed,  sir,  is  unavoidable,  but  I  ask  you  not  to  remove  from  hearing the  adjoining  room 

Is  not  so  remote,  but  that  you  can  hear  any  application  wlych  your  daughter  may  bo 
pleased  to  make.  My  own  security  depends,  not  less  than  that  of  your  nephew,  upon  your 
compliance,  if  I  undertake  to  save  him." 

These  suggestions  prevailed.  Suspecting  the  stranger  to  be  one  whose  evidence  would 
point  to  the  true  criminal,  himself  an  offender,  he  at  length  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  further  dialogue  he  left  the  room.  As  he  retired,  the  stranger  carefully 
locked  the  door,  a  movement  which  somewhat  alarmed  the  maiden,  but  the  respectful  manner 
with  which  he  approached  her,  and  her  own  curiosity,  not  less  than  interest  iu  the  progress 
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of  the  event,  kept  her  from  the  exhibition  of  any  apprehensions.  The  stranger  now  approached 
her.  His  glances,  though  still  respectful,  were  long  and  searching  upon  her  free.  He  seemed 
to  study  ell  its  features,  comparing  them,  as  it  would  seem,  with  his  own  memories  upon  the 
-subject.  At  length,  as  with  a  sense  of  maidenly  propriety  she  turned  sternly  away,  be 
addressed  her— "  Miss  Colleton  has  forgotten  me,  it  appears,  though  I  hare  some  claim  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance.  I,  at  least,  hare  a  better  memory  for  my  friends — I  hare  not  forgotten 
her.* 

Edith  looked  upon  him  in  astonishment,  but  there  was  no  recognition  in  her  glance.  A 
feeling  of  mortified  pride  might  have  been  detected  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  ae 
with  a  tone  of  calm  unconsciousness  she  replied* — "  You  are  certainly  unremembered,  if  ever 
known,  by  me,  sir.     I  am  truly  sorry  to  have  forgotten  one  who  styles  himself  my  friend  •" 

"  Who  was — who  is — or  rather,  who  is  now  willing  again  to  be  your  friend,  Miss  Colle- 
ton," was  the  immediate  reply. 

"  Yea,  and  so  I  will  gladly  call  you,  sir,  if  you  succeed  in  what  you  have  promised." 

**  I  have  yet  promised  nothing,  Miss  Colleton.** 

'*  True,  true  !  but  you  say  you  have  the  power,  and  surely  would  not  withhold  it  in  such 
a  time.  Oh,  speak,  sir,  tell  me  how  you  can  serve  us  all,  and  receive  my  blessings  and  ray 
thanks  for  ever." 

M  The  reward  is  great,  very  great,  but  not  greater,  perhaps  not  as  great  as  I  may  demand 
for  my  services.  But  we  should  not  be  ignorant  of  one  another  in  such  an  affair,  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  la  it  true,  then,  that  Miss  Colleton  has  no  memory  which,  at  this  moment,  may 
spare  me  from  the  utterance  of  a  name  which  perhaps  she  herself  would  not  be  altogether 
willing  to  hear,  and  which  it  is  not  my  policy  to  have  uttered  by  any  lips,  and  far  less  by  my 
own.  Think,  remember,  lady,  and  let  me  be  silent  still  on  that  one  subject.  Let  no  feeling 
of  pride  influence  the  rejection  of  a  remembrance  which  perhaps  carries  with  it  but  few  plea- 
sant reflections." 

Again  were  the  maiden's  eyes  fixed  searchingly  upon  the  speaker,  and  again,  conflicting 
with  the  searching  character  of  his  own  glance,  were  they  withdrawn,  under  the  direction  of  a 
high  senae  of  modest  dignity.  She  bad  made  the  effort  at  recognition,  that  was  evident  even 
to  him,  and  had  made  it  in  vain. 

"  Entirely  forgotten  ;  well,  better  that  than  to  have  been  remembered  as  the  thing  I  was. 
"Would  it  were  possible  to  be  equally  forgotten  by  the  rest ;  but  this,  too,  is  vain  and  childish. 
She  must  be  taught  to  remember  me." 

Thus  muttered  the  stranger  to  himself;  assuming,  however,  an  increased  decision  of  manner 
at  the  conclusion,  he  approached  her,  and  tearing  from  his  cheeks  the  huge  whiskers  that  had 
half  obscured  them,  he  spoke  in  hurried  accents — "Look  on  me  now,  Miss  Colleton,  look  on 
me  now,  and  while  you  gaze  upon  features  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  your  glance,  let 
jour  memory  but  retrace  the  few  years  when  it  was  your  fortune  and  my  fate  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  Gwinnett  county.  Do  you  remember  the  time  ?— do  you  remember  that  bold, 
ambitious  man,  who  at  that  time  was  the  claimant  for  a  public  honour — who  was  distinguished 
by  you  in  a  dance  at  the  ball  given  on  that  occasion— who,  maddened  by  wine  and  a  fierce 
poison  which  preyed  upon  him  then  like  a  consuming  fire,  addressed  you,  though  a  mere 
child,  and  sought  you  for  his  bride,  who' but  I  see  you  remember  all ! " 

44  And  are  you  then  Crcighton — Mr  Edward  Creighton—  and  so  changed?"  And  she 
looked  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  simple  wonder. 

44  Ay,  that  was  the  name  once ;  but  I  have  another  now.  Would  you  know  me  better,  I 
am  Guy  Rivers,  where  the  name  of  Creighton  must  not  again  be  spoken.  It  is  the  name  of 
a  felon,  of  one  under  doom  of  outlawry,  whom  all  men  are  privileged  to  slay.     1  have  been 

hunted  from  society I  can  no  longer  herd  with  my  fellows— I  am  without  kindred,  and  am 

almost  without  kind.     Yet,  base  and  black  with  crime — doomed  by  mankind— banished  all 

hrnniii  abodes the  slave  of  fierce  passions,  the  leagued  with  foul  associates—  I  dared,  in  your 

girlhood,  to  love  you,  and  more  daring  still,  I  dare  to  love  you  now.  Fettr  not,  lady,  you  are 
Edith  Colleton  to  me ;  and  worthless,  and  vile,  and  reckless  though  I  have  become,  for  you 
I  can  hold  no  thought  which  would  behold  you  other  thanr  you  are,  a  creature  for  worship 
rather  than  for  love.    As  such  I  would  have  you  still,  and  for  this  purpose  do  I  seek  you  now. 
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1  know  your  feeling  for  this  young  man— I  saw  it  then,  when  you  repulsed  me.  I  saw  that 
you  loved  each  other,  though  neither  of  you  were  conscious  of  the  truth.  Vou  love  him  now 
—you  would  not  have  him  perish ;  I  know  well  how  you  regard  him,  and  I  come,  knowing 
this,  to  make  hard  conditions  with  you  for  his  life. " 

"  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense — speak  out,  Mr  Creighton  ! n  she  cried,  gaspingly. 
"  Rivers — Rivers ;  I  would  not  hear  the  other  ;  ft  was  by  that  name  I  was  driven  from  my 
fellows." 

"  Mr  Rivers,  say  what  can  be  done ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Money,  thanks,  all  that  we  can  give 
shall  be  yours,  so  that  you  save  him  from  this  fate." 

"And  who  would  speak  thus  for  me?     What  fair  pleader,  fearless  of  man's  opinion,  that 
blights  or  blesses,  without  reference  to  right  or  merit,  would  so  far  speak  for  me?** 

"  Many— many,  Mr  Rivers— 1  hope  there  are  many.  Heaven  knows,  though  I  may  have 
slighted  in  my  younger  days  your  attentions,  I  know  not  many  for  whom  I  would  more  wil- 
lingly plead  and  pYay  than  yourself.  1  do  remember  now  your  talents  and  high  reputation, 
and  deeply  do  1  regret  the  unhappy  fortune  which  has  denied  them  their  fulfilment." 

"  Ah,  Edith  Colleton — these  words  would  have  saved  me  once — now  they  are  nothing  in 
recompense  for  the  hopes  which  are  for  ever  gone.  Your  thoughts  are  gentle,  and  may  soothe 
all  spirits  but  my  own.  But  sounds  that  lull  others  lull  me  no  longer.  It  is  not  the  music 
of  a  rich  dream,  or  of  a  pleasant  fancy,  which  may  beguile  me  into  pleasure.  I  am  dead- 
dead  as  the  cold  rock — to  their  influence.  The  storm  which  blighted  me  had  seared,  and  ate  into 
the  very  core.  I  am  like  the  tree  through  which  the  worm  has  travelled— it  still  stands,  and 
there  is  foliage  upon  it,  but  the  heart  is  eaten  out  and  gone.  Your  words  touch  me  no  longer 
as  they  did — I  need  something  more  than  words  and  mere  flatteries— flatteries  so  sweet  even 
as  those  which  come  from  your  lips,  are  no  longer  powerful  to  bind  me  to  your  service.  I 
can  save  the  youth,  I  will  save  him,  though  I  hate  him ;  but  the  conditions  are  fatal  to 
your  love  for  him." 

"  I  can  listen,  I  can  hear  all  that  you  may  say  having  reference  to  him.  You  have  said 
truly  my  feelings  on  the  subject ;  and,  sir,  your  own  passion,  if  without  offence  I  may  refer 
to  it  now,  will  truly  account  for  my  anxiety  to  do  him  service.  I  know  not  what  you  may 
demand  for  your  service.  All  in  honour— all  that  a  maiden  may  grant  and  be  true  to  herself 
all— all,  for  his  life  and  safety.'* 

"  Still,  I  fear  me,  Miss  Colleton,  your  love  for  him  is  not  sufficiently  lavish  to  enable  your 
liberality  to  keep  pace  with  the  extravagance  of  my  demand—" 

"  Hold,  sir,  on  this  particular  there  is  no  need  of  further  speech.  Whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  my  regard  for  Ralph,  it  is  enough  that  1  am  willing  to  do  much,  to  sacrifice,  to  give 
much,  in  return  for  his  rescue  from  this  dreadful,  fate.  Speak  therefore  your  demand — spare 
no  word— delay  me,  I  pray,  no  longer." 

"  Hear  me  then.  As  Creighton,  I  loved  you  years  ago— as  Ouy  Rivers,  I  love  you  still. 
The  life  of  Ralph  Colleton  is  forfeit— for  ever  forfeit — and  a  few  days  only  interpose  between 
him  and  eternity.  I  alone  can  save  him,  I  can  give  him  freedom  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
risk  much  and  sacrifice  not  a  little.  I  am  ready  for  this  risk— 1  am  prepared  for  every  sacri* 
fice— I  will  save  him,  at  all  hazards,  from  his  doom,  upon  one  condition  !" 
"  Speak  !  speak  !" 

"  That  you  be  mine— that  you  fly  with  me — that  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  west,  where  T 
will  build  you  a  cottage,  and  worship  you  as  my  own  forest  divinity,  you  take  up  your  abode 
with  me,  and  be  my  wife.  My  wife — all  forms  shall  be  complied  with,  and  every  ceremony 
which  society  may  call  for.  Nay,  shrink  not  back  thus  " — seeing  her  recoil  in  horror  not  less 
than  reproach  at  his  suggestion — ••  beware  how  you  defy  me— think  that  I  have  his  life  in  my 
bands— think  that  I  can  speak  his  doom  or  his  safety — think  before  you  reply ! " 

"  There  is  no  time  necessary  for  thought,  sir — none — none.  It  cannot  be.  I  cannot  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  you  propose.     I  would  die  first." 

"  And  he  will  die  too.     Be  not  hasty,  Miss  Colleton ;  remember,  it  is  not  merely  your 

death,  but  his— his  death  upon  the  gallows " 

"  Spare  me  !  spare  me !  " 

«  The  halter— the  crowd—the  distorted  limb— the  racked  frame " 
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«  Horrible—  horrible!0 

•«  Would  you  see  this,  know  this,  and  reflect  upon  the  shame,  the  mental  agony,  far  greater 
than  all,  of  such  a  death  to  him  ?'* 

"With  a  strong  effort  she  recovered  her  composure,  though  but  an  instant  before  almost 
convulsed—"  Have  you  no  other  terms,  Mr  Rivers?"  . 

"  None— none.  Accept  them  and  he  lives;  I  will  free  him,  as  I  promise.  Refuse  them, 
deny  me,  and  he  must  die,  and  nothing  may  save  him  then." 

"  Then  he  mnst  die— we  must  both  die— before  we  choose  such  terms.  Sir,  let  me  call 
my  father.  Our  conference  must  end  here.  You  have  chosen  a  cruel  office,  but  I  can  bear 
your  infliction.  You  have  tantalised  a  weak  heart  with  hope  only  to  make  it  despair  the 
more.     But  I  am  now  strong,  sir,  stronger  than  ever,  and  we  speak  no  more  on  the  subject." 

u  Yet  pause— to  relent  even  to-morrow  may  be  too  late.     To  night  you  must  determine, 


or  never." 


M I  have  already  determined— I  cannot  change  in  this." 

"  There  is  one  lady,  one  young  form  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  yourself,  who  would  make 
the  same,  ay,  and  a  far  greater  sacrifice  than  this,  for  the  safety  of  Ralph  Colleton  ;  one  flu? 
less  happy  in  his  love  than  you,  who  would  willingly  die  for  him  this  hour.  Would  you  be 
less  ready  than  her  for  such  sacrifice?" 

"  No,  net  less  ready  for  death,  as  I  live— not  less  willing  to  free  him  with  the  loss  of  my 
own  life ;  but  not  ready  for  a  sacrifice  like  this— not  ready  for  this.'* 

"  Yeu  have  doomed  him  !  " 

"He  it  so,  sir— be  it  so.     Let  me  now  eall  my  father." 
'"  Yet  think  ere  it  be  too  late ;  once  gone,  not  even  your  words  shall  call  me  back." 

"  Believe  me,  I  shall  not  desire  it." 

The  firmness  of  the  maiden  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  disappointment  of  the  outlaw* 
He  was  not  less  mortified  with  his  own  defeat  than  with  the  calm  and  immovable  bearing,  the 
sweet,  even  dignity,  which  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  trying  to  her  heart,  and  the  over- 
throw of  all  hope  which  her  own  decision  must  have  occasioned,  had  failed  utterly  to  affect. 
He  would  have  renewed  his  suggestions,  but,  while  repeating  them,  a  sudden  commotion  in 
the  village,  the  trampling  of  feet,  the  buss  of  many  voices,  and  sounds  of  wide-spread  confu- 
sion, contributed  to  abridge  an  interview  already  quite  too  long.  The  outlaw  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment,  barely  recognising  at  his  departure  the  presence  of  Colonel  Colleton,  whom  his 
daughter  had  now  called  in.     The  cause  of  the  uproar  we  reserve  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  Will  yon  stand  by  me  nobly,  as  a  man, 
And  strike  if  there  be  need,  nor  wince  and  turn, 
Undoing  what  we  aim  at  ?    Scruple  not— 
There's  geld  to  win  you,  if  m  be  you  lack 
A  better  thought  to  aerve  at." 

Th«  pledge  which  Munro  bad  given  to  his  niece  in  behalf  of  Colleton  was  productive  of  no 
small  inconvenience  to  the  former  personage.  Though  himself  unwilling,  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  the  youth  should  perish  for  a  crime  so  completely  his  own,  he  had  in 
him  no  great  deal  of  that  tenacious  conscientiousness,  of  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  have  per- 
suaded him  to  such  a  risk  as  that  he  had  undertaken  at  the  supplication  of  Lucy.  The  mose 
he  reflected  upon  the  matter,  the  more  trifling  seemed  the  consideration.  Money,  now,  the 
spoil  or  the  steed  of  the  traveller,  would  have  been  a  far  more  decided  stimulant  to  action. 
In  regarding  such  an  object  he  certainly  would  have  overlooked  much  of  the  danger,  and  have 
been  less  regardful  of  the  consequences.  The  selfishness  of  the  motive  would  not  merely  have 
sanctioned,  but  have  smoothed  the  enterprise;  and  he  thought  too  much  with  the  majority- 
allowing  for  any  lurking  ambition  in  his  mind— not  to  perceive  that  where  there  is  gain  there 
must  be  glory.  None  of  these  consolatory  thoughts  came  to  him  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
present  purpose.  To  adventure  his  own  life — perhaps  to  exchange  places  with  the  condemned 
he  proposed  to  save,  though,  in  such  a  risk,  he  only  sought  to  rescue  the  innocent  from  the 
doom  justly  due  to  himself— was  a  flight  of  generous  impulse  somewhat  above  the  usual  aim 
of  the  landlord ;  and  but  for  the  impelling  influence  of  bis  niece,  an  influence  which,  in 
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spite  of  hit  own  evil  habits,  swayed  him  beyond  bis  consciousness,  we  sfssuad  not  now  nave  to 
reeord  the  afiMMf  naJeeaiag  instance  in  taw  aunts  of  baa  fiat  at  this  period,  the  ana  virtue 
oontratting  with,  if  it  could  not  lessen  or  relieve,  tbe  long  tissu*  of  bia  sdrante*. 

There  were  some  lew  other  intuenees,  however,  if  this  wore  not  enough,  ooupled  wish  that 
of  his  niece's  entreaty,  which  gave  strength  and  decision  to  bis  present  desersnination.  Munro 
was  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  superior  character,  and  a  large  feeling  of  veneration  led  him, 
from  the  first,  to  observe  the  lofty  spirit  and  high  sense  of  honour  which  distinguished  tbe 
bearing  and  deportment  of  Ralph  Colleton.  He  eonld  net  but  adsmiro  she  native  superiority 
which  characterised  the  manner  of  the  youth,  particularly  when  brought  into  contrast  with 
that  of  Guy  Hirers,  for  whom  the  same  feeling  bad  induced  a  like,  though  not  a  parallel 
respect,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  swayed  Blunro  not  a  little  in  bia  determination,  if 
possible,  to  sate  the  youth,  and  this  was  a  lurking  sentiment  of  hostility  to  Rivers.  His  pride, 
of  late,  on  many  occasions  had  taken  alarm  at  the  frequent  encroachments  of  bia  comrade  upon 
its  boundaries.  The  too-much  repeated  display  of  that  very  mental  superiority  iu  his  com. 
psttion,  which  had  so  mnch  fettered 'him,  had  aroused  his  own  latent  sense  of  independence ; 
end  the  utterance  of  sundry  pungent  rebukes  on  the  part  of  Riven,  had  done  much  towards 
provoking  within  him  a  new  sentiment  of  dislike  for  that  person,  which  gladly  availed  itself  of 
the  first  legitimate  occasion  for  exercise  and  development.  Tbe  very  superiority  which  com- 
manded, and  which  he  honoured,  he  hated  for  that  very  reason ;  with  this  feeling  in.  his  bosom, 
Munro  was  yet  unapprised  of  its  existence. 

But,  fortunately  for  Ralph  Colleton,  wh  tever  and  how  many  or  how  few  were  tbe  impel. 
ling  motives  leading  to  this  determination,  Munro  bad  decided  upon,  tlie  preservation  of  his 
life ;  nnd,  with  that  energy  of  habit  which,  in  a  r.isli  othce.  or  one  violative  of  tbe  laws*,  be 
had  always  heretofore  displayed,  he  permitted  no  time  to  eseape  htm  unemployed  for  the  con- 
templated purpose.  His  mind  immediately  addressed  itself  to  its  chosen  duty,  and,  in  one 
disguise  or  another,  and  tliose  perperuelry  changing,  be  perambulated  the  village,  making  bis 
arrangement*  for  the  desired  object  The  difficulties  in  bia  way  were  not  trifling  in  character 
nor  few  in  number,  and  the  greatest  of  these  was  that  el  finding  coadjutors  willing  to  second 
him.  He  felt  assured  that  he  could  confide  in  none  of  their  well-known  associates,  who  were 
to  a  man  the  creatures  of  Rivers ;  that  outlaw,  by  a  liberality  which  seemed  to  «*■■**■"» 
money,  and  yielding  every  form  of  indulgence,  baring  acquired  over  them  an  influence  almost 
amounting  to  personal  affection.  Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  Rivers  dared  not  venture  much, 
into  the  village  or  its  neighbourhood ;  therefore,  though  free  from  any  fear  of  obstruction 
from  one  in  whose  despite  his  whole  design  was  undertaken,  Munro  was  yet  not  a  little  at  a 
loss  for  his  co-operation.  To  whom,  at  that  moment,  could  he  turn,  without  putting  himself 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy  ?  Thought  only  raised  up  new  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  in  utter 
despair  of  any  better  alternative,  though  scarcely  willing  to  trust  to  one  of  whom  he  thought 
so  lightly,  his  eyes  were  compelled  to  rest,  in  the  last  hope,  upon  tbe  person  of  tbe  pedJar, 
Bunco. 

Bunce,  if  the  reader  will  remember,  had,  upon  his  release  from  prison,  taken  up  his  abode 
temporarily  in  the  village.  Under  the  protection  now  anotded  by  tbe  presence  of  tbe  judge, 
and  the  other  officers  of  justice — not  to  speak  of  the  many  strangers  from  the  adjacent  parts, 
whom  one  cause  or  another  had  brought  to  the  place-  he  had  presumed  to  exhibit  his  person 
with  much  more  audacity  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  apprehension  than  had  ever  formed 
a  part  of  his  spirit  and  character  before.  He  now— for  ever  on  the  go thrust  himself  fear- 
lessly into  every  cot  and  corner.  No  place  escaped  tbe  searching  analysis  of  his  glance;  and* 
in  a  scrutiny  so  nice,  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  everybody  and 
everything  at  alt  worthy,  in  that  region,  to  be  known.  He  could  now  venture  to  jostle 
Pippin  with  impunity  ;  for,  since  the  trial  in  which  he  had  so  much  blundered,  tbe  lawyer 
had  lost  no  sm.dl  portion  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  Accused  of  the 
abandonment  of  hi*  client— an  offence  particularly  monstrous  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
arc  sufficiently  interested  to  acquire  a  personal  reeling  in  soch  matters— and  compelled,  as  be 
had  Iven— a  worse  feature  stilt  in  tbe  estimation  of  the  same  class— to  «*eai  hu  own  words" 
—he  had  lost  caste  prodigiously  in  the  ia*:  few  days*  and  his  fine  sayings  ceascu  to  own  a 
flavour  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbours.     His  speeches  sank  below  per  along  with  k;~- 
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aalf  ;  ami  the  pedlar,  in  his  contumelious  treatment  of  the  disconsolate  jurist,  simply  obeyed 
and  indicated  the  direction  of  the  popular  opinion.  One  or  two  rude  replies,  and  a  nudge 
which  the  elbow  of  Bunce  effected  in  the  ribs  of  the  lawyer,  did  provoke  the  latter  *<  far  as  to 
repeat  his  threat  on  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  for  the  horse,  but  the  pedlar  snapped  bis 
fingers  in  his  free  as  he, did  so,  and  bade  him  defiance.  Ue  also  reminded  Pippin  of  the 
certain  malfeasances  to  which  he  had  referred  previously,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  truth 
was  sufficiently  strong  and  awkward  to  prevent  his  proceeding  to  any  further  measure  of  jMs- 
quiet  with  the  pedlar.  Thus,  without  fear,  and  with  an  audacity  of  which  be  was  not  a  little 
proud,  Bunce  perambulated  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  mood  and  with  a  deport- 
ment he  had  never  ventured  upon  before  in  that  quarter. 

He  had  a  variety  of  reasons  for  lingering  in  the  village,  seemingly  in  a  state  of  idleness, 
Bunoe  was  a  long-sighted  fellow,  and  beheld  the  promise  which  it  held  forth,  at  a  distance, 
of  a  large  and  thriving  business  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  bad  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantage,  to  a  tradesman,  resulting  from  a  priority  of  ground.    He 
had  not  lost  everything  in  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  his  cart-body  and  calicoes ;  for, 
apart  from  sundry  little  debts  due  him  in  the  surrounding  country,  be  had  carefully  preserved 
around  his  body,  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief  a  small  wallet,  holding  a  moderate  amount  of 
the  beat  paper — none  of  the  issue  of  the  small  banks  with  a  specie  capital  of  thirty-seven  ami 
«  Aejf  cents  in  the  vaults,*  and  a  gross  circulation  in  gorgeously  printed  notes  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.    No— Bunce,  among  other  things,  bad  soon  learned  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  paper,  and  the  result  of  his  education  in  this  respect  assured  him  of  the  perfect 
integrity  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  dollars  which  kept  themselves  snugly  about  his  middle 
—ready  to  be  expended  for  clocks  and  calicoes,  horn  buttons  and  wooden  combs,  knives  and 
negro-handkerchiefs,  whenever  their  proprietor  should  determine  upon  a  proper  whereabouts 
in  which  to  fix  himself.     Bunco  bad  grown  tired  of  peddling— the  trade  was  not  leas  uncer- 
tain than  fatiguing.     Besides,  travelling  so  much  among  the  southrons,  he  had  imbibed  not 
a  few  of  their  prejudices  against  his  vocation,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  had  grown  somewhat 
■shamed  of  his  present  mode  of  life.    He  was  becoming  rapidly  aristocratic,  as  we  may  infer 
from  a  very  paternal  and  somewhat  patronising  epistle  which  he  despatched  about  this  time 
to  his  elder  brother  and  co-partner,  Ichabod  Bunce,  who  carried  on  his  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness at  their  native  place  in  Meriden,  Connecticut*     He  told  him,  in  a  manner  and  vein  not 
leas  lefty  than  surprising  to  his  coadjutor,  that  it  "  would  not  be  the  thing,  no  how,  to  keep 
along,  leek  and  lock  with  him,  in  the  same  gears."     It  was  henceforward  his  '*  idee  to  drive 
on  hie  own  hook.     Times  warn't  as  they  used  to  be : "  and  the  feet  was — he  did  not  say  it  in 
so  many  words— that  the  firm  of  Ichabod  Bunce  and  Brother  was  scarcely  so  creditable  to 
the  latter  personage  as  he  should  alto^i  tuer  desire  among  his  southern  friends  and  acquaint- 
anees.     He  "  guessed  therefore,  best  haul  off,  and  each" — here  Bonce  showed  bis  respect  for 
his  new  friends  by  quoting  their  phraseology — "  must  paddle  his  own  canoe."     We  have 
milled  this  epistle,  and  have  contented  ourselves  with  providing  a  scrap  here  and  there,  to 
the  feadex-rdespairing,  as  we  utterly  do,  to  gather  from  memory  a  full  description  of  a  per- 
so  perfectly  unique  in  its  singular  compound  of  lofty  vein,  with  thepatbis  and  vulgar 
of  bis  native,  and  those  common  to  his  adopted,  country.     It  proved  to  his  mere 
end  veteran  brother  that  Jared  was  the  only  one  of  hie  family  likely  to  get  above  his 
breed  and  business ;  but  while  he  lamented  over  the  wanderings  and  follies  of  his  brotner,  he 
could  not  help  enjoying  a  sentiment  of  pride  as  he  looked  more  closely  into  the  matter.    Who 
\nows,  thought  the  clock-maker  to  himself  but  that  Jared,  who  is  a  monstrous  sly  fellow, 
will  peek  up  some  southern  heiress,  with  a  thousand  blackies,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  prime 
cotton  land  to  each,  and  thus  ennoble  the  blood  of  the  Bunces  by  a  rapid  ascent,  through 
the  various  grades  of  office  in  a  sovereign  stale,  until  a  seat  in  congress — in  the  administration 
itself— receives  him :  and  lchal<od  grew  more  than  ever  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  idea, 
when  he  reflected  that  Jared  had  all  along  been  held  to  possess  a  goodly  person,  and  a  very 
fair  development  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Whether  the  individual  of  whom  so  much  was  expected,  himself  entertained  any  such 


•  The  newspapers  wm  time  ago  rrUted  nacb  an  imrtanoe  ;  doabtleos  soaaewhat  exaggerated,  bat  it  U 
to  b*  feared sack  is  toe  propensity  to  gmmbiiaa;  in  our  country— not  much  wide  of  ibe  nark. 
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anticipations  or  ideas,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  southern  candidate 
for  the  popular  suffrage  could  never  have  taken  more  pains  to  extend  bis  acquaintance,  or  to 
ingratiate  himself  among  the  people,  than  did  our  worthy  friend  the  pedlar.  In  the  brief 
time  which  he  had  passed  in  the  Tillage  after  the  arrest  of  Colleton,  he  had  contrived  to  have 
something  to  say  or  do  with  almost  every  body  in  it.  He  bad  found  a  word  for  his  honour 
the  judge,  and  having  once  spoken  with  that  dignitary,  Bunce  was  not  the  man  to  fail  at  future 
recognition.  No  distance  of  manner,  no  cheerless  response,  to  the  modestly  urged  or  moderate 
suggestion,  could  prompt  him  to  forego  an  acquaintance.  With  the  jurors  he  had  contrived 
to  enjoy  a  sup  of  whiskey  at  the  tavern  bar-room,  and  had  actually,  and  with  a  manner  the 
most  adroit,  gone  deeply  into  the  distribution  of  an  entire  packet  of  steel  pens,  one  of  which 
lie  accommodated  to  a  reed,  and  to  the  fingers  of  each  of  the  worthy  twelve,  who  made  the 
panel  on  that  occasion— taking  care,  however,  to  assure  them  of  the  value  of  the  gift,  by- 
saying,  that  if  he  were  to  sell  the  article,  twenty-five  cents  each  would  be  his  lowest  price, 
and  that  be  could  scarcely  save  himself  at  that.  But  this  was  not  all.  Having  seriously 
determined  upon  abiding  at  the  south,  he  adventured  upon  some  few  of  the  practices  prevailing 
in  that  region,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  gallon  of  whiskey  had  circulated  "  free 
gratis,'1  and  pro  bono  publico,  at  the  cost  of  our  worthy  tradesman.  These  things,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  say,  had  elevated  that  worthy  into  no  moderate  importance  among  those 
around  bim ;  and  that  be  himself  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  change,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  an  ugly  ftink^  or  double  in  his  back — the  consequence  of  his  pack  and  past 
humility— had  gone  down  wonderfully,  keeping  due  pace  in  its  descent  with  the  progress  of 
present  manifestations. 

Such  was  the  somewhat  novel  position  of  Bunce  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of 
Chestatee,  when  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  prompted  Munro's  application  to  him  for 
assistance  in  the  proposed  extrication  of  Ralph  Colleton.  The  landlord  had  not  been  insensible 
to  the  interest  which  the  pedlar  had  taken  in  the  youth's  fortune,  and  not  doubting  bis  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  design  in  view,  he  felt  the  fewer  scruples  in  approaching  him  for  the  pur. 
pose.  Putting  on,  therefore,  the  disguise  which,  as  an  old  woman,  had  effectually  concealed 
Lis  true  person  from  Bunce  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  waited  until  evening  had  set  in  fairly, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  him  he  sought.  The  pedlar  was  alone  in  his  cottage, 
discussing,  most  probably,  his  future  designs,  and  calculating  to  a  nicety  the  various  profits 
of  each  premeditated  branch  of  his  future  business..  Munro's  disguise  was  intended  rather  to 
facilitate  his  progress  without  detection  through  the  village,  than  to  impose  upon  the  pedlar 
merely ;  but  it  was  not  unwise  that  he  should  be  ignorant  also  of  the  person  with  whom  be 
dealt.  Affecting  a  tone  of  voice,  therefore,  which,  however  masculine,  was  yet  totally  unlike 
his  own,  the  landlord  demanded  a  private  interview,  which  was  readily  granted,  though,  as 
the  circumstance  was  really  strange,  with  some  few  signs  of  trepidation.  Bunce  was  no  lover 
of  old  women,  nor,  indeed,  of  young  ones  cither.  He  was  habitually  and  constitutionally 
cold  and  impenetrable  on  the  subject  of  all  passions  save  that  of  trade,  and  would  rather  have 
soid  a  dress  of  calico  than  have  kissed  the  prettiest  damsel  in  creation.  His  manner,  to  the 
old  woman  who  appeared  before  him,  seemed  that  of  one  who  had  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
of  having  pleased  rather  more  than  he  intended ;  and  it  was  no  small  relief,  therefore,  the  first 
salutation  being  over,  when  the  masculine  tones  reassured  him.  Munro,  without  much 
circumlocution,  immediately  proceeded  to  ask  whether  he  was  willing  to  lend  a  hand  for  the 
help  ef  Colleton,  and  to  save  him  from  the  gallows. 

"  Colleton — save  Master  Colleton— do  tell — is  that  what  you  mean?** 

"  It  is— arc  you  the  man  to  help  your  friend — will  you  make  one  along  with  others  who 
are  going  to  try  for  it  ?" 

1  •'  Well,  now— don't  be  rash — give  a  body  time  to  consider.  It's  so  strange.'*  And  the 
pedlar  showed  himself  bewildered  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  subject  bad  been 
broached. 

"  There's  little  time  to  be  lost,  Bunce ;  if  we  don't  set  to  work  at  once,  we  needn't  set  to 
work  at  all.     Speak  out,  man— will  you  join  us,  now  or  never— to  save  the  young  fellow  ?•• 

With  something  like  desperation  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  scrupled  to  commit  himself  too 
far,  yet  had  the  will  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  object,  the  pedlar  replied,  •«  Save  the 
young  fellow  !  well,  I  guess  I  will— but  what's  to  be  done?    I'll  lend  a  hand,  to  be  sure,  L 
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there's  no  trouble  to  com*  of  it.  He's  now  somehow  a  likely  chip,  and  not  to  stiff  neither, 
though  1  aid  count  him  rather  high-headed  at  first.  But  after  that,  be  sort  a  smoothed  down, 
and  now  I  don't  know  nobody  I'd  sooner  help  jest  now  out  of  the  slush ;  but  I  can't  see  how 
we're  to  set  about  it.*9 

"  Can  you  fight,  Bunce  -are  you  willing  to  knock  down  and  drag  out,  when  there's  need 
for  it?" 

**  Why,  if  I  was  fairly  listed,  and  if  so  be  there's  no  law  agin  it.  I  don't  like  to  run  agin 
the  law,  no  how ;  and  if  you  could  get  a  body  clear  on  it,  why— and  there's  no  way  to  do 
the  thing  no  other  how— I  guess  I  shouldn't  stand  too  long  to  consider  when  it's  to  help  a 

"  lit  may  be  no  child's  play,  Bunce,  and  there  must  be  stout  heart  and  free  hand.  One 
mustn't  stop  for  trifles  in  such  cases;  and  as  for  the  law,  when  a  man's  friend's  in  danger  he 
must  make  his  own  law." 

"  That  wasn't  my  education,  no  how,"  said  the  pedlar  as  he  paused  to  consider. 

The  landlord  saw  no  necessity  for  consideration,  and  fearful  that  the  scruples  of  Bunce 
would  be  something  too  strong,  he  proceeded  to  smootbe  away  the  difficulty.  "  Aftet  ail, 
Bunce,  the  probability  is,  we  shall  be  able' to  manage  the  affair  without  violence;  so  we  shall 
try,  for  I  like  blows  just  as  little  as  anybody  else ;  but  it's  best,  you  know,  to  make  ready  for 
tae  worst— nobody  knows  how  things  will  turn  up,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  scratch,  why  one 
mustn't  mind  knocking  a  fellow  on  the  head  if  be  stands  in  the  way." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not ;  'twould  be  foolish  to  stop  and  think,  and  be  knocked  down 
yourself?" 

"  Certainly  ;  you're  right,  Bunce ;  that's  only  reason." 

"  And  yet,  mister,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  want  that  I  should  know  your  raal  name,  now, 
would  you— or  maybe  you're  going  to  tell  it  to  me  now— well " 

"  To  the  business— what  matters  it  whether  I  have  a  name  or  not  I  hare  a  fist,  you  see, 
and " 

M  Tea,  yes,  I  see,"  exclaimed  be  of  the  notions,  rapidly  retreating,  as  Munro,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  thrust  rather  more  closely  to  the  face  of  his  companion  than  was  altogether 
encouraging  the  ponderous  mass  which  courtesy  alone  would  consider  a  fist. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,  you  see,  to  know  the  name,  mister,  but  somehow  it  raally  aint  the 
thing,  no  how,  to  be  mistering  nobody  knows  who.  I  see  you  aint  a  woman  plain  enough 
from  your  face,  and  I  pretty  much  conclude  you  must  be  a  man— though  you  have  got  on— 
what's  that  now  ?— It's  a  kind  of  calico,  I  guess  ;  but  them's  not  fast  colours,  friend.  I  should 
aay,  now,  you  had  been  taken  in  pretty  much  by  that  bit  of  goods.  It  aint  the  kind  of  print, 
now,  that's  not  afeared  of  washing." 

44  And  it  I  bare  been  taken  in,  Bunce,  in  these  calicoes,  you're  the  man  that  has  done  it," 
said  the  landlord,  laughing ,  "  this  piece  was  sold  by  you  into  my  own  hands  last  March  was 
a  year,  when  you  came  back  from  the  Cherokces." 

«*  Now,  don't.  Well,  I  guess  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  you  aint  sure,  now,  friend- 
night  be  some  other  dealer  that  you  bought  from  ?* 

"  None  other  than  yourself,  Bunce.  You  are  the  man,  and  I  can  bring  a  dozen  to  prove 
it  on  you." 

«•  Well,  1  'spose  what  you  say's  true ;  and  that  jest  lets  me  know  how  to  mister  you  now, 
'cause,  you  see,  I  do  recollect  now  all  about  who  I  sold  to  that  season." 

The  landlord  had  been  overreached ;  and,  amused  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  trader,  he 
contented  himself  with  again  lifting  the  huge  fist  in  a  threatening  manner,  though  the  smile 
which  accompanied  the  action  fairly  deprived  it  of  its  terrors." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  landlord,  "  we  burn  daylight  in  such  talk  as  this — I  come  to  you 
a*  the  only  man  who  will  or  can  help  me  in  this  matter,  and  Lucy  Munro  tells  me  you  wilL-^ 
you  made  her  some  such  promise." 

"  Well,  now,  I  guess  I  must  toe  the  chalk,  after  all ;  though,  to  say  truth,  I  don't  alto- 
gether remember  any  %such  promise.  It  must  be  right,  though,  if  she  says  it ;  and  sartain  she's 
a  sweet  body — I'll  go  my  length  for  her  any  day." 

44  You'll  not  lose  by  it,  and  now  hear  my  plan.  You  know  Brooks,  the  gaoler,  and  his  bull- 
dog brother-in-law,  Tongs?    I  saw  you  talking  with  both  of  them  yesterday." 
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M  Gums  you'rt  right  Late  acquaintance,  though — they  aint  neither  on  *cm  to  my  liking." 

'*  Enough  for  our  purpose.  Tongs  ia  a  brute  who  will  drink  m  long  aa  he  can  stand,  and 
torn*  time  after  it  Brooks  U  rather  shy  of  it,  but  be  will  drink  enough  to  stagger  him,  for  he 
is  pretty  weak-headed.  We  have  only  to  manage  these  fellows,  and  there's  the  end  of  it.  They 
keep  the  gaol." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  you  don't  count  young  Brooks." 

«'  Oh,  he's  a  mere  bey— don't  matter  about  him — he's  easily  managed.  Now  hear  to  my 
design.  Provide  your  jug  of  whiskey,  with  plenty  of  eggs  and  sugar,  so  that  they  shan't  want 
anything,  and  get  them  here.  Send  for  Tongs  at  once,  and  let  him  once  know  what's  in  the 
wind,  then  ask  Brooks,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  force  bim  to  come.  Say  nothing  of  the  boy—* 
let  bim  stay  or  some  as  they  think  proper.  To  ask  all  might  make  them  suspicious.  When 
here,  ply  them  well,  and  then  we  shall  go  on  according  to  circumstances.  Brooks  carries  the 
keys  along  with  him— get  him  once  in  for  it,  and  I'll  take  them  from  him.  If  be  resists,  or 
any  of  them—— •" 

"  Knock  'em  down  ?" 

M  Ay,  quick  aa  you  say  it." 

44  Well,  but  how  if  they  do  not  bring  the  boy,  and  they  leave  him  in  the  gaol  T* 

"  What  then  1  Can't  we  knock  him  down  too  ?" 

"  But  then  they'll  fix  the  whole  basinets  on  my  headt  Won't  Brooks  and  Tonga  say  where 
they  got  drunk,  and  then  shan't  I  be  ia  a  scant  fixin'?** 

"  They  dare  not  They  won't  confess  themselves  drunk— 4t*s  as  much  as  their  place  U 
worth.  They  will  say  nothing  till  they  get  sober,  and  then  they'll  get  up  some  story  that  wiU 
fly  against  nobody. *' 

«  But 

"  But  what— will  you  never  cease  to  but  against  obstacles?  Are  you  a  man— are  you 
ready— bent  to  do  what  you  ean  ?  Speak  out,  and  let  me  know  if  I  can  depend  on  you,'* 
eiclaimcd  the  landlord  impatiently. 

M  Now,  don't  be  in  a  passion— you're  as  soon  off  as  a  fly-machine,  and  a  thought  sooner. 
Why,  didn't  I  say  now  I'd  go  my  length  Car  the  young  gentleman  ?  And  I'm  sure  I'm  ready, 
and  aint  at  all  afcard,  no  how.  I  only  did  want  to  aay,  that  if  the  thing  takes  wind*  as  how  it 
stood,  it  spiles  all  my  oalkilationa.  I  couldn't  'stablish  a  consent  here,  I  guess,  for  a  nation 
long  spell  of  time  after. " 

u  And  what  then— where's  your  calculations?  Get  the  youog  fellow  clear,  and  what  will 
his  friends  do  for  you  ?  Think  of  that  Bunco.  You  go  off  to  Carolina  with  him,  and  open 
store  in  his  parts,  and  he  buys  from  you  all  he  wants— his  negro  cloths,  bis  calicoes,  bit 
domestics,  and  stripes,  and  everything.  Then  his  family,  and  friends  and  neighbours,  under 
his  recommendation,  they  all  buy  from  you  ;  and  then  the  presents  they  will  make  you,  the 
fine  horses,  and  who  knows  but  even  a  plantation  and  negroes  may  all  come  out  of  this  one 
transaction  ?" 

uTobo  sure— who  knows  ?  Well,  things  do  look  slick  enough,  and  there's  a  mighty  deal 
of  reason  now  in  what  you  say.  I*arge  business,  that  I  guess,  in  the  long  run.  Aint  I  ready  ? 
Let's  see— a  gallon  of  whiskey — aint  a  gallon  a  heap  too  much  for  only  three  people  T* 

••  Better  have  ten  than  want.  Then  there  must  be  pipes,  tobacco,  cigars  ;  and  mind,  when 
they  get  well  on  in  drinking,  I  shall  look  to  you  through  that  window.  Be  sure  and  come  to 
me  then.  Make  some  pretence,  for  aa  Brooks  may  be  slow  and  cautious,  I  shall  get  something 
to  drop  into  his  liquor— a  little  mixture  which  I  shall  hand  you." 

•*  What  mixture?  No  piaon,  I  hope.  I  don't  go  that— not  I— nopiaeoing  for  me." 

**  l\l»aw  !  fool  !  nonsense !  if  I  wanted  their  lives,  could  I  not  choose  a  shorter  method, 
and  a  weapon  which  I  could  more  truly  rely  upon  than  I  ever  can  upon  you  ?  It  is  to  make 
them  sleep  that  I  shall  give  you  the  mixture." 

"  Oh.  laud 'num.  Well,  now,  why  couldn't  you  say  laud'num  at  first,  without  frightening 
people  h>  with  your  mixtures?  There's  no  harm  in  laud'num,  for  my  old  aunt  Tabitha  chaws 
laudanum  je»t  as  other  folks  chaws  tobacco.* 

"  Well,  that's  all— it's  only  to  get  them  asleep  sooner.  See  now  about  your  men  at  once. 
We  haw  no  time  to  lose,  and  if  this  contrivance  fails,  I  must  look  about  for  another.  It  must 
be  done  to-uig ht  or  it  cannot  be  done  at  aU.     In  an  hour  I  shall  return ;  and  hope,  by  that 
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tfane,  to  tod  yon  buoy  with  their  farina*    Fly  them  well— don't  be  slow  or  stingy,  and  see 
that  700  bare  enough  of  whiskey — here's  money — here  every  thing  ready." 

The  pedlar  took  the  money,  and  Monro  left  him.  Btrace  gave  himself  but  little  time  and 
lata  trouble  for  reflection.  The  prospects  of  fortune  which  the  landlord  had  magnified  to  his 
Vision,  were  quite  too  enticing  to  be  easily  resisted  by  one  whose  morah  was  none  of  the  largest; 
and  baring  provided  everything,  as  agreed  open,  necessary  for  their  accommodation,  he  sallied 
forth  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  getting  bis  company. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


"Tie  eisjaaelsTe  we  pea*  hare  in  the  weed*, 
And  the  world  wring*  «s  not.    W  e  aing  and  laugh. 
And  wktr  tfco  merry  owl,  Snots  pin's  Wad, 
We  hoot  dull  night  away." 

Taut  task  Of  getting  the  desired  company  was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  our  pedlar  was  not 
long  in  reporting  progress.  Tongs,  a  confirmed  toper,  was  easily  persuaded  to  anything  that 
guaranteed  hard  drinking.  He  luxuriated  in.  the  vary  idea  of  a  debauch.  Brooks,  his  brother* 
in-law,  was  a  somewhat  better  and  less  pregnable  person ;  but  be  was  a  widower,  had  been 
a  good  deal  with  Tongs,  and,  what  with  the  accustomed  loneliness  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
and  the  gloomy  dwelling  in  which  it  required  he  should  live,  he  found  it  not  such  an  easy 
matter  to  resist  the  temptation  of  social  enjoyment,  and  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  that 
good  fellowship  which  Bunco  had  taken  care  to  depict  before  the  minds  of  both  parties.  The 
attractions  of  Bunco  himself  by  the  way,  tended,  not  less  than  the  whiskey  and  cigars,  to 
persuade  the  gaoler,  and  to  centralize  most  of  the  existing  prejudices  current  among  those 
around  him  against  his  tribe.  He  Lad  travelled  much,  and  was  no  random  observer.  He 
bad  seen  a  peat  deal,  as  well  of  human  nature  as  of  places— could  tell  a  good  story  in  good 
spirit,  and  was  endowed  with  a  dry*  sneaking  humour,  that  came  out  unawares  upon  his 
hearers,  arid  made  them  laugh  frequently  in  spite  ef  themselves. 

Bunce  bad  been  now  sufficiently  long  in  the  village  to  enable  those  about  him  to  come  at 
a  knowledge  of  hi*  parts ;  and  his  accomplishments  in  the  several  respects  referred  to,  were 
by  this  time  generally  wall  understood.  The  inducement  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  gaoler; 
and  at  length,  having  secured  the  main  entrance  of  the  gaol  carefully,  he  strapped  the  keys 
securely  to  a  leathern  girdle  which  he  wore  about  him,  lodging  them  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
bis  coat,  in  a  position  the  most  safe  in  bis  thought  and  according  to  his  previous  experience, 
and  prepared  to  go  along  with  his  worthy  brother-  in-law.  Nor  was  the  younger  Brooks 
forgotten.  Being  a  tall,  good-looking  lad  of  sixteen,  Tongs  insisted  it  was  high  time  he  should 
go  among  men ;  and  the  invitation  of  the  pedlar  was  chosen,  as  a  happy  occasion  for  his 
initiation  into  some  of  those  practices,  by  a  liberal  courtesy  esteemed  significant  of  manliness. 

With  everything  in  proper  trim,  Banco  stood  at  the  entrance  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
preliminaries  were  soon  dispatched,  and  we  behold  them  accordingly,  all  four,  comfortably 
seated  round  a  huge  oaken  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  There  was  the  jug,  and  there 
the  glasses,  the  sugar,  the  peppermint,  the  nutmegs,  the  pipes,  and  tobacco;  all  were  convenient 
and  sufficiently  tempting  for  the  unscrupulous.  The  pedlar  did  the  honours  with  no  little 
skill,  and  Tongs  plunged  headforward  into  the  debauch.  The  whiskey  was  never  better,  and 
found,  for  this  reason,  anything  but  security  where  it  stood.  Glass  after  glass,  drank  an  1 
acpliiiiihfii,  attested  the  industrious  hospitality  of  the  host,  not  less  than  iU  own  excellence. 
Tongs,  averaging  three  draughts  to  one  of  his  companions',  was  soon  fairly  under  way  in  his 
progress  to  that  state  of  mental  self-glorification  in  which  the  world  ceases  to  have  vicissitudes, 
and  the  animal  realizes  the  abstractions  of  an  ancient  philosophy,  and  denies  all  pain  to  iifc. 
Brooks,  however,  though  not  averse  to  the  overcoming  element,  bad  more  of  that  vulgar  quality 
of  prudence  than  his  brother,  and  far  more  than  was  thought  amiable  in  the  consideration  of  the 
pedlar.  For  some  time,  therefore,  he  drank  with  measured  scrupulousness,  and  it  was  with  no 
11  dtgr—  of  anxiety  that  Bunco  plied  him  with  the  bottle,  complaining  of  his  unsociableness, 
watching,  with  the  intensity  of  any  other  experimentalist,  the  progress  of  bis  scheme 
upon  him.  As  for  the  lad— the  younger  Brooks— it  was  soon  evident  that,  once  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged  as  be  bad  been  by  bis  superiors  to  drink,  he  would  not,  after  a 
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while,  give  much,  if  any  inconvenience  to  the  conspirators.  The  design,  of  the  pedlar  was 
considerably  advanoed  by  Tongs,  who,  once  intoxicated  himself,  was  not  slow  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  all  around  him  under  the  same  influence. — "  Drink,  Brooks — drink,  old  fellow,'*  he 
exclaimed,  "  as  you  are  a  true  man,  drink,  and  don't  fight  shy  of  the  critter.     Whiskey,  my 

boy old  Monongahely  like  this,  I  say — whiskey  is  wife  and  children,  bouse  and  horse,  lands 

and  uiggers,  liberty,  and  (hiccup)  plenty  to  live  on.  Don't  you  see  how  I  drive  a  head,  and 
don't  care  for  the  hind  wheels  ?  It's  all  owing  to  whiskey.  Grog,  I  say.  Hark  ye,  Mr 
Pedlar,  grog,  I  say,  is  the  wheels  of  life — it  carries  a  m*nfor*ad.  Why  don't  men  go  for* ad 
in  the  world  ?  What's  the  reason  now  ?— I'll  tell  you.  They're  afeared.  Weil,  now,  who's 
afeared  when  he's  got  a  broadside  of  whiskey  in  him  ?  Nobody,  nobody's  afeared  but  you— 
you,  Ben  Brooks,  you're  a  d— d  crick — crick — you're  always  afeared  of  something,  or  nothing 
— for,  after  all,  whenever  you're  afeared  of  something,  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing.  All  'cause 
you  don't  drink  like  a  man.  That's  his  cha-cha-rocA-ter,  Mr  Bunce,  and  it's  all  owing  'cause 
he  won't  drink." 

"  Guess  there's  no  sparing  of  reason  in  that  bit  of  argument,  now,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Tongs. 
Bless  my  heart— it's  no  use  of  talking,  no  how,  but  I'd  a  been  a  clean  done  up,  dead  as  a  door 
nail,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  drink.  Strong  drink  makes  strong.  Many's  the  time,  and  the 
freezing  cold,  and  the  hard  travelling  in  bad  roads,  and  other  dreadful  fixins  I've  seed,  would 
.  soon  ha'  settled  mc  up,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  same  good  stuff  there,  that  Master  Brooks 
does  look  as  if  he  was  afeared  on.  Now  don't  be  afeared,  Master  Brooks.  There's  no  teeth 
in  whiskey,  and  it  never  bites  nobody." 

"  No,"  said  Brooks,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "only  when  they  take  too  much." 
"  How  ?  "  said  the  pedlar,  looking  as  if  the  sentence  contained  some  mysterious  meaning. 
Brooks  might  have  explained  .but  for  Tongs,  who  dashed  in  after  this  fashion  •.— «  And  who 
takes  too  much  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  I  takes  too  much,  Ben  Brooks ;  I'd  like  to  hear  the 
two-legged  critter,  now,  to  say  I  takes  more  of  the  stuff  than  does  me  good ;  I  drinks  in  reason, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  and  jest,  you  see,  as  a  sort  of  medicine,  Mr  Pedlar ;  and  Brooks, 
you  knows  I  never  takes  a  drop  more  than  is  needful." 

"  Sometimes — sometimes,  Tongs,  you  know  you  aint  altogether  right  under  it— now  and 
then  you  take  a  little  too  much  for  your  good,"  was  the  mild  response  of  Brooks  to  the  almost 
fierce  speech  of  his  less  scrupulous  brother-in-law.  The  latter,  thus  encountered,  changed 
his  ground  with  singular  rapidity. 

««  Well,  by  dogs,  and  what  of  that?— and  who  is  it  says  I  shan't,  if  it's  my  notion.  I'd  like 
now  to  see  the  boy  that'll  stand  up  agin  me  and  make  such  a  speech.  Who  says  I  shan't  take 
what  I  likes,  and  that  I  takes  more  than  is  good  for  me  ?     Does  you  say  so,  Mr  Bunce  ?• 

*J  No,  thank  ye,  no.  How  should  I  say  what  aint  true  ?  You  dont  take  half  enough,  now, 
it's  my  idee,  neither  on  you.  It's  all  talk  and  no  cider,  and  that  I  call  monstrous  dry  work. 
Come,  pass  round  the  bottle.  Here's  to  you,  Master  Tongs — Master  Brooks,  I  drink  your 
very  good  health.     But  fill  up,  fill  up— you  aint  got  nothing  in  your  tumbler." 

"  No,  he's  a  sneak — you're  a  sneak.  Brooks,  if  you  don't  fill  up  to  the  hub.  Go  the  whole 
hog,  boy,  and  don't  twist  your  mouth  as  if  the  stuff  was  physic.  It's  what  I  call  'nation  good* 
now;  no  mistake  in  it,  I  tell  you." 

"  Hah  !  that's  a  true  word — there's  no  mistake  in  this  stuff.  It's  jest  now  what  I  calls 
ginywinc." 

'*  True  Monongahely,  master  pedlar.     Who  ever  reckoned  to  find  a  Yankee  pedlar  with  a 
raal  good  taste  for  Monongahely  ?     Give  us  your  fist,   Mr  Bunce— I  see  you  knows  what's 
what.     You  aint  been  among  us  for  nothing.     You've  lamed  something  by  travelling,  and 
by  dogs,  you'll  come  to  something  yit,  if  you  live  long  enough,  if  so  be  you  can  only  keep 
clear  of  the  old  range." 

The  pedlar  winced  under  the  equivocal  compliments  poured  forth  in  such  profusion  by  his 
companion,  but  did  not  suffer  anything  of  this  description  to  interfere  with  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  his  design.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  Brooks  had  gradually  accom- 
modated himself  not  a  little  to  the  element  in  which  his  brother-in-law  Tongs  was  already 
floating  happily ;  and  the  boy,  his  son,  already  put  on  the  features  of  one  over  whose  senses  the 
strong  liquor  was  momentarily  obtaining  the  mastery.  But  these  signs  did  not  persuade  him 
mtoany  relaxation  of  his  labours ;  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  success,  he  plied  the  draughts 
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more  frequently  and  freely  than  before,  and  with  additional  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
potations  upon  those  who  drank,  when  he  found  that  he  was  enabled,  un perceived,  to  deposit 
the  contents  of  his  own  tumbler,  in  most  instances,  under  the  table  around  which  they  had 
gathered.  In  the  cloud  of  smoke  encircling  them,  and  sent  up  from  their  several  pipes,  Bunce 
could  perceive  the  face  of  his  colleague  in  the  conspiracy  peering  in  occasionally  upon  the 
assembly,  and  at  length,  on  some  slight  pretence,  he  approached  the  aperture  agreeable  to  the 
given  signal,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the  landlord  a  phial  containing  a  strong  infusion 
of  opium,  which  he  placed  cautiously  in  his  bosom,  and  awaited  the  moment  of  more  increased 
stupefaction  to  employ  it.  So  favourably  had  the  liquor  operated  by  this  time  upon  the 
Acuities  of  all,  that  the  elder  Brooks  grew  garrulous  and  full  of  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  son, 
who  now,  completely  overcome,  had  sunk  down  with  bis  head  upon  the  table  in  a  profound 
slumber. 

It  was  while  the  hilarity  thus  produced  was  at  its  loudest,  that  the  pedlar  seized  the 
chance  to  pour  a  moderate  portion  of  the  narcotic  into  the  several  glasses  of  his  companions, 
while  a  second  time  filling  them ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  not  less  than  the  design  in 
view,  just  at  this  moment  Brooks  grew  awkwardly  conscious  of  his  own  increasing  weakness, 
having  just  reason  enough  left  to  feel  that  he  had  already  drank  too  much.  With  a  consi- 
derable show  of  resolution,  therefore,  he  thrust  away  the  glass  so  drugged  for  his  benefit,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  do  no  more  of  that  business.  He  withstood  all  the  suggestions 
of  the  pedlar  on  the  subject,  and  the  affair  began  to  look  something  less  than  hopeless  when 
be  proceeded  to  the  wakening  up  of  his  son,  who,  overcome  by  the  liquor,  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  a  profound  sleep,  with  his  head  prone  to  the  table.  Tongs,  who  had  lost  nearly  all 
the  powers  of  action,  though  retaining  not  a  few  of  his  parts  of  speech,  now  came  in  fortu- 
nately to  the  aid  of  the  rather  discomfited  pedlar.  Pouring  forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  in  which 
his  more  temperate  brother-in-law  was  denounced  as  a  mean-spirited  critter,  who  couldn't 
drink  with  his  friend  or  fight  with  his  enemy,  he  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  grapple  furi- 
ously with  the  offender,  while  he  more  effectually  arrested  his  endeavour  to  awaken  up  his 
son.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  his  animal  man  lacked  something  of  its  accustomed  efficiency, 
and  resolutely  refused  all  co-operation  with  his  mood  ;  or  it  is  more  than  probable,  such  was 
his  wrath,  that  his  more  staid  brother-in-law  would  have  been  subjected  to  some  few  personal 
tests  of  blow  and  buffet.  The  proceedings  throughout  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  pedlar 
a  mode  of  executing  his  design,  by  proposing  a  bumper  all  round,  with  the  view  to  healing 
the  breach  between  the  parties,  and  as  a  final  draught  preparatory  to  breaking  up.  A  sug- 
gestion so  reasonable  could  not  well  be  resisted  ;  and  with  the  best  disposition  in  the  world 
towards  sobriety,  Brooks  was  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  measure.  Unhappily,  however,  for 
the  pedlar,  the  measure  was  so  grateful  to  Tongs,  that  before  the  former  could  officiate,  the 
latter,  with  a  desperate  effort,  reached  forward,  and  possessing  himself  of  his  own  glass,  be 
thrust  another,  which  happened  to  be  the  ouly  undrugged  one,  and  which  Bunce  had  filled 
for  himself,  into  the  grasp  of  the  gaoler.  The  glass  designed  for  Brooks  was  now  in  the  ped- 
lar's own  hands,  and  no  time  was  permitted  him  for  reflection.  With  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
be  had  not  got  hold  of  the  posset  meant  for  bis  neighbour,  Bunce  was  yet  unable  to  avoid - 
the  difficulty,  and,  in  a  moment,  in  good  faith,  the  contents  of  the  several  glasses  were  fairly 
emptied  by  their  holders.  There  was  a  pause  of  considerable  duration  ;  the  sevcial  parties, 
Tongs  particularly,  sunk  back  quietly  into  their  seats ;  and  supposing,  from  appearances, 
that  the  effect  of  the  drug  had  been  complete,  the  pedlar,  though  feeling  excessively  stupid 
and  strange,  had  yet  recollection  enough  to  give  the  signal  to  his  comrade.  A  moment  only 
elapsed,  when  Munro  entered  the  apartment,  seemingly  unperceived  by  all  but  the  individual 
who  bad  called  him ;  and,  as  an  air  of  considerable  vacancy  and  repose  overspread  all  the 
company,  he  naturally  enough  concluded  the  potion  had  taken  due  hold  of  the  senses  of  the 
one  whom  it  was  his  chief  object  to  overcome.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  and  certainly 
asking  no  leave,  he  thrust  one  hand  into  the  bosom  of  the  worthy  gaoler,  while  the  other  was 
employed  in  taking  a  sure  bold  of  his  collar.  To  his  great  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
his  man  had  no  lethargy,  though  severely  bitten  by  the  drink.  Brooks  made  fierce  resist- 
ance, though  nothing  at  such  a  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  in  the  hands  of  one  so  powerfully 
built  as  Munro. 
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"Hollo!  now — who  are  you,  I  sty— hands  off— Tongs— Tong» — bands  off !— Tongs,  I 

e»yl" 

But  Tongs  heard  Dot,  or  heeded  not,  any  of  the  rapid  exclamations  of  the  gaoler  who  con- 
tinued to  struggle.  Munro  gave  a  single  glance  to  the  pedlar,  whose  countenance  singularly 
contrasted  with  the  expression  which,  in  the  performance  of  such  a  duty,  and  at  such  a  time, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  proper  for  it  to  have  worn.  There  was  a  look  from  his  eyes  of 
most  vacant  and  elevated  beatitude— a  simper  sat  upon  his  lips*  which  parted  ineffectually 
with  the  speech  that  he  endeavoured  to  make.  A  still  lingering  conscioutaess  of  something 
to  be  done,  prompted  him  to  rise,  however,  and  stumble  towards  the  landlord,  who,  while 
scuffling  with  the  gaoler,  thus  addressed  him — "  Why,  Bunee,  it's  but  half  done— you've 
bungled.     See,  he's  too  sober  by  halt" 

"  Sober-— no,  no — guess  he's  drunk— drunk  as  a  gentleman.  I  say  now— what  must  I  do  V 
"  Do,"  muttered  the  landlord,  between  his  teeth,  and  pointing  to  Tongs,  who  reeled  and 
raved  in  his  seat—."  do  as  I  do ; H  and  at  the  word,  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist,  be  felled  the 
still  refractory  gaoler  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  in  his  hands.  The  pedlar, 
only  half  conscious,  turned  nevertheless  to  the  half-sleeping  Tongs,  and  resolutely  drove  bis 
fist  into  his  face.  Jt  was  at  that  moment  that  the  nostrum,  having  taken  its  full  effect,  de- 
prived him  of  the  proper  force  which  alone  could  have  made  the  blow  available  for  the  design 
which  he  had  manfully  enough  undertaken.  The  only  result  of  the  effort  was  to  precipitate 
him,  with  an  impetus  not  his  own;  though  deriving  much  of  its  effect  from  his  own  weight, 
upon  the  person  of  the  enfeebled  Tongs  ;  the  toper  clasped  him  round  with  a  corresponding 
spirit,  and  they  both  rolled  upon  the  floor  in  utter  imbecility,  carrying  with  them  the  table 
around  which  they  had  been  seated,  and  tumbling  into  the  general  mass  of  bottles,  pipes,  and 
glasses,  the  slumbering  youth,  who,  till  that  moment,  lay  altogether  ignorant  of  the  catas- 
trophe*. Munro,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  desired  keys ;  and  throwing 
a  sock,  with  which  be  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself,  over  the  besd  of  the  still  struggling 
but  ye*,  rather  stupified  gaoler,  he  bound  the  mouth  of  it  with  cords  closely  around  bis  body! 
and  left  him  rolling,  with  more  elasticity  and  far  less  comfort  than  the  rest  of  the  party, 
around  the  floor  of  the  apartment.  He  now  proceeded  to  look  at  the  pedlar,  and  seeing  his 
condition,  though  much  wondering  at  his  falling  so  readily  into  his  own  temptation— never 
dreaming  of  the  mistake  which  he  bad  made— he  did  not  waste  time  to  get  him  up,  at  be 
plainly  saw  he  could  get  no  further  service  out  of  him.  A  moment's  reflection  taught  hun, 
that,  as  the  condition  of  Bunce  himself  would  most  probably  free  him  from  any  suspicion  of 
design,  the  affair  told  as  well  for  his  purpose  as  if  the  original  arrangement  bad  succeeded, 
Without  more  pause,  tlierefore,  he  left  the  house,  carefully  locking  the  doors  on  the  outside 
so  as  to  delay  egress,  and  hastened  immediately  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   X. 


"  The  chase  we  follow  has  no  ombmo  price ; 
Gold  aaay  not  i»ey  it    cold  nay  set  restore. 
If  once  we  lo«e  It.    Re  year  spirit  strong;, 
Finn  set  each  atide- never  heed  the  stop— 
Then  bB'»hie4r«nce  wfci-h  ehoaid  eateh  year  thongs*. 
When  rhns  we  ride  for  life." 


Thk  landlord  lost  no  time  in  freeing  the  captive.  A  lew  minutes  sufficed  to  find  end  it  the; 
keys ;  and  penetrating  at  once  to  the  cell  of  Ralph  Colleton,  he  soon  made  the  youth  an* 
quainted  with  as  much  of  the  circumstances  of  his  agency  in  the  escape  as  might  be  thong** 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  immediate  cariosity.  He  wondered  at  the  part  taken  by 
Munro  in  the  affair,  hot  hesitated  aot  to  accept  his  assistance.  Though  scrupulous,  end 
rigidly  so,  not  to  violate  the  laws,  and  having  a  conscientious  regard  to  all  human  and  social 
obligations,  be  saw  no  immorality  in  flying  from  a  sentence,  however  agreeable  to  law,  in  nil 
TC*pects  so  greatly  at  variance  with  justice.  A  second  intimation  was  not  wanting  to  hk 
deenriou,  and  without  waiting  until  the  landlord  should  unlock  the  ^«^  which  secured  bhn» 
ho  was  about  to  dart  forward  into  the  peatage,  when  the  restraining  check  which  it  gave  «• 
his  forward  movement,  warned  him  of  the  difficulty.  Fortunately,  the  obstruction  wee  small; 
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the  master-key,  not  only  of  the  cells,  but  of  the  several  locks  to  the  fetters  of  the  prison,  was 
among  the  bunch  of  which  the  gaoler  had  been  dispossessed,  and  when  found,  it  performed  its 
office.  The  youth  was  again  free,  and  a  lew  moments  only  had  elapsed,  after  the  departure 
of  Monro  from  the  house  of  the  pedjar,  when  both  Ralph  and  his  deliverer  were  upon  the 
high  road,  and  bending  their  unrestrained  course  towards  the  Indian  nation. 

"  And  now,  young  man,"  said  the  landlord,  M  you  are  free.  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
mise to  one,  whose  desire  in  this  jumps  roll  with  my  own.  I  should  have  been  troubled 
enough  bad  you  perished  for  the  death  of  Forrester,  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  should  not 
have  risked  myself,  as  I  have  done  to-night,  but  for  my  promise  to  her." 

«  Who— of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  To  whom  do  I  owe  all  this,  if  it  comes  not  of  your  own 
head?" 

"  And  do  you  not  conjecture  ?  Have  you  not  a  thought  on  the  subject  ?  Was  it  likely, 
think  you,  that  the  young  woman,  who  did  not  mar  to  go  to  a  stranger's  chamber  at  mid- 
night, in  order  to  save  him  from  bis  enemy,  would  forget  him  altogether  when  a  greater  danger 
waa  before  him?" 

*  And  to  Miss  Munro  again  de  I  owe  my  li/e !    Noble  girl  1  how  shall  I  requite how 

acknowledge  my  deep  responsibility  to  her ! " 

M  You  cannot !  —I  have  not  looked  on  either  of  you  for  nothing,  and  my  observation  has 
taught  me  all  your  feelings  and  hers.     You  cannot  reward  her  as  the  deserves  to  be  rewarded 

as,  indeed,  aba  only  can  be  rewarded  by  you,  Mr  Colleton.  Better,  therefore,  that  you  seek 

to  make  no  acknowledgments." 

"  What  moan  you?  Your  words  have  a  signification  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  know 
that  I  am  unable  to  requite  services  such  as  hen,  and  such  an  endeavour  I  surely  should  not 
attempt  *  but  that  I  feel  gratitude  for  her  interposition  may  not  well  be  questioned — the 
deepest  gratitude— for  in  this  deed,  with  your  aid,  she  relieves  me  not  merely  from  death, 
but  the  worse  agony  of  that  dreadful  form  of  death.  My  acknowledgments  for  this  service 
were  nothing,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  these  she  shall  nave,  and  what  else  I  can,  without  dis- 
respect, oner." 

ta  There  is,  indeed,  one  thing,  Mr  Colleton  now  that  I  reflect,  which  it  may  be  in  your 
power  to  do,  and  which  may  relieve  you  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  her  interposition 
here  and  else  where  imposes  on  you." 

aThe  landlord  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  hesitatingly  in  Ralph's  countenance.  The 
youth  saw  and  undei stood  the  expression,  and  replied  readily.  "  Doubt  not,  Mr  Munro, 
that  I  shall  do  all  things  consistent  with  propriety,  in  my  power  to  do,  that  may  take  the 
shape  and  character  of  requital  for  this  service.  Anything  for  Miss  Munro— for  yourself  or 
others— not  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  gentleman.  Speak,  sir — if  you  can  suggest 
a  labour  of  any  description,  not  under  this  head,  which  would  be  grateful  to  yourself  or  her — 
fear  not  to  speak,  and  rely  upon  my  gratitude  to  serve  you  both." 

u  I  thank  you,  Mr  Colleton ;  your  frankness  relieves  me  of  some  heavy  thoughts,  end 
I  shall  open  my  mind  freely  to  you  on  the  subject  which  now  troubles  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  my  course  of  life  has  been— I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  is  now. 
Bad  enough,  Mr  Colleton— fowl  enough,  as  you  must  know  by  this  time.  Life,  sir, 
is  uncertain  with  all  persons,  but  for  more  uncertain  with  him  whose  life  is  such  as  mine. 
I  know  not  the  hour,  sir,  when  I  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  have  no  confidence  in 
tan  people  whom  I  go  with — I  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  sympathies  of  society,  or  the 
protection  of  the  laws ;  and  I  have  now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  my  own  experience 
is  hourly  repeating  in  my  ears  the  words  of  Scripture—*  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  *  M  ine  has 
been  n  life  of  sin*  Mr  Colleton,  and  I  must  look  for  its  wages.  These  thoughts  have  been 
troubling;  me  much  of  late,  and  I  feel  them  particularly  heavy  now.  But  don't  think,  sir,  that 
fear  for  myself  makes  up  my  suffering.  I  fear  for  that  poor  girl,  who  has  no  protector,  and 
may  no  doomed  to  the  control  of  one  who  would  make  a  hell  on  earth  for  all  under  his  influ- 
ence.    Ho  baa  made  a  hell  of  it  for  me." 

"  Who  b  he— whom  do  you  mean?" 

'«  You  should  know  trim  well  enough  by  tbia  time,  foe  he  has  sought  your  life  often  enough 
already— Guy  Rivera,  Well,  as  I  say— 1  know  not  bow  long  I  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of 
an* provide  *"  that  poor  girl  whose  wish  baa  prompted  me  this  night  to  what  1  have  **&**> 
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taken.  She  was  my  brother's  child,  Mr  Colleton,  and  a  noble  creature  she  is.  If  I  live,  sir, 
she  will  have  to  become  the  wife  of  Rivers ;  and  though  I  lore  her  as  my  own— as  I  hare 
never  loved  my  own — yet  she  must  abide  the  sacrifice  from  which,  while  I  live,  there  is  no 
escape.  But  something,  sir,  tells  me  I  have  not  long  to  live.  I  have  a  notion  which  makes  me 
gloomy,  and  which  has  troubled  me  ever  since  you  have  been  in  prison.  One  dream  cornea- 
to  me  every  night,  whenever  I  sleep,  and  I  wake  all  over  perspiration,  and  with  a  terror  I'm 
ashamed  of.  In  this  dream  I  see  my  brother  always,  and  always  with  the  same  expression. 
He  looks  at  me  long  and  mournfully,  and  his  finger  is  uplifted,  as  if  in  warning.  I  hear  no 
word  from  his  lips,  but  they  are  in  motion,  as  if  he  spoke,  and  then  be  walks  slowly  away. 
Thus,  for  several  nights,  has  my  mind  been  haunted,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  not  for  nothing.  It 
warns  me  thst  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  I  shall  receive  the  wages  of  a  life  like  mine 
— the  wages  of  sin — the  death,  perhaps,  who  knows — the  death  of  Uw  felon." 

M  These  are  fearful  fancies  indeed,  Mr  Munro,  and,  whether  wo  think  on  them  or  not,  will 
have  their  influence  over  the  strongest-minded  of  us  all ;  but  the  thoughts  which  they  occa- 
sion to  your  mind,  while  they  must  be  painful  enough,  may  be  the  most  useful  if  they  awaken 
regret  of  the  past,  and  incite  to  amendment  in  the  future.  Without  regarding  them  as  the 
presentiments  of  death,  or  of  any  fearful  change,  I  look  upon  them  only  as  the  result  of  you* . 
own  calm  reflections  upon  the  unprofitable  nature  of  vice— its  extreme  unproductiveness  in  the 
end,  however  enticing  in  the  beginning — and  the  painful  privations  of  human  sympathy  and 
society  which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its  indulgences.  These  fancies  are  the  sleep- 
less thoughts,  the  fruit  of  an  active  memory,  which,  at  such  a  time,  unrestrained  by  the 
judgment,  mingles  up  the  counsels  and  the  warnings  of  your  brother  and  the  past,  with  all  the 
images  and  circumstances  of  the  present  time.  But,  go  on  with  your  suggestion.  Let  nic  do 
what  I  can  for  the  good  of  those  in  whom  you  are  interested." 

M  You  are  right ;  whatever  may  be  my  apprehensions,  life  is  uncertain  enough,  and  needs 
no  dreams  to  make  it  more  so.  Still,  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  this  impression,  which  sticks  to 
me  like  a  shadow.  Night  after  night  I»bave  seen  him,  just  as  I  saw  him  a  year  before  he  died. 
But  his  looks  were  full  of  meaning,  and  when  his  lips  opened,  though  I  heard  not  a  word* 
they  seemed  to  me  to  say— «  The  hour  is  at  hand.'  I  am  sure  they  spoke  the  truth,  and  I 
must  prepare  for  it.  If  I  live,  Mr  Colleton,  Lucy  must  marry  Rivers — there's  no  hope  for 
her  escape.  If  I  die,  there's  no  reason  for  the  marriage,  for  I  can  then  bid  him  defiance.  She 
is  willing  to  marry  him  now  merely  on  my  account.  If  I  perish  before  the  marriage  takes 
place,  it  will  not  take  place,  and  she  will  then  need  a  protector M 

M  Say  no  more,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  as  the  landlord  paused  for  an  instant,  '» say  no  mora. 
It  will  be  as  little  as  I  can  say  when  I  assure  you  that  all  my  family  can  do  for  her  happinesm> 
all  that  I  can  do,  shall  be  done.  Be  at  ease  on  this  matter,  and  believe  me  that  I  promise  yon 
nothing  which  my  heart  would  not  strenuously  insist  upon  my  performing.  She  shall  be  a 
sister  to  me." 

As  he  spoke  the  landlord  warmly  pressed  bis  hand,  leaning  forward  from  bis  saddle  as  ho 
did  so,  but  without  a  single  accompanying  word.  The  dialogue  was  continued,  at  intervals, 
in  a  desultory  form,  and  without  sustaining,  for  any  length  of  time,  any  single  topic  Munro 
seemed  heavy  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and  the  sky,  now  becoming  lightened  with  the  gloria* 
of  the  ascending  moon,  seemed  to  have  no  manner  of  influence  over  his  sullen  temperament. 
Not  so  with  the  youth.  He  grew  elastic  and  buoyant  as  they  proceeded,  and  his  spirit  rose, 
bright  and  gentle,  as  if  in  accordance  with  the  pur*  lights  which  now  dispose  themselves,  liko 
an  atmosphere  of  sublimated  silver,  throughout  the  forest.  The  thin  clouds  floating  away 
from  the  parent  orb  no  longer  obscuring  her  progress,  became  tributaries,  and  were  clothed  iav 
their  most  dazzling  draperies,  clustering  around  her  pathway,  and  contributing  not  a  little  to 
the  loveliness  of  that  serene  star  from  which  they  received  so  much.  But  the  contemplation* 
of  the  youth  were  not  long  permitted  to  run  on  in  tot  gladness  of  bis  newly-found  liberty.  0» 
a  sudden  the  action  of  his  companion  became  animated ;  be  drew  up  his  steed  for  an  instant, 
then,  applying  the  rowel,  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  but  suppressed  tone—"  We  are  pursued— ride . 
now  for  your  life,  Mr  Colleton  j  it  is  three  miles  to  the  river,  and  our  horses  will  serve  us  walL 
They  are  chosen— give  them  the  spur    and  follow  close  after  me." 

Let  us  return  to  the  village.     The  situation  of  she  gaoler.  Brooks,  and  of  his  companions, 
^Jatjge  landlord  left  them*  will  be  readily  isasavnhaisA  by  the  reader.     It  was  not  until  tkt 
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fugitives  were  fairly  on  the  toad  that  the  former,  who  had  been  pretty  well  stunned  by  the 
severe  blow  given  him  by  Munro,  recovered  from  hit  stupor,  and  he  then  laboured  under  the 
difficulty  of  freeing  himself  from  the  big  about  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  his  incarceration  in 
the  dwelling  of  the  pedlar.  The  blow  had  come  nigh  to  sobering  him,  and  has  efforts  accord- 
ingly were  not  without  success.  He  looked  round  in  astonishment  upon  the  condition  of  all 
things  around  him,  ignorant  of  the  individual  who  bad  wrested  from  him  his  charge,  besides 
subjecting  his  skull  to  the  extravagant  test  which  it  had  been  so  little  able  to  resist,  or  he  to, 
repel,  and  almost  ready  to  believe,  from  the  squally  prostrate  condition  of  the  pedlar  and  hia 
brother,  that,  in  reality,  the  assailant  by  which  he  himself  was  overthrown  was  no  other  than 
the  potent  bottle-god  of  his  brother's  familiar  worship.  Such  certainly  would  have  been  his 
impression  but  for  the  sack  in  which  he  had  been  enveloped,  and  the  absence  of  his  keys. 
The  blow,  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  feel,  might  have  been  got  by  a  drunken  man  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  was  no  argument  to  show  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  sack  and  the 
keys,  they  brought  instant  conviction,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  sobriety,  which,  as  it  duly 
provoked  his  capacity  for  reflection,  was  only  so  much  more  unpleasant  than  his  drunkenness. 
But  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  first  movement— having  essayed,  though  ineffectually,  to 
kick  his  stupid  son  and  snoring  brother-in-law  into  similar  consciousness  with  himself—was  to 
rush  headlong  to  the  gaol,  where  he  soon  realized  all  the  apprehensions  which  assailed  him 
when  discovering  the  loss  of  his  keys.  The  prisoner  was  gone,  and  the  riotous  search  which 
he  soon  commenced  about  the  village  collected  a  crowd,  whose  clamours,  not  less  than  his 
own,  had  occasioned  the  uproar  which  concluded  the  conference  between  Miss  Colleton  and 
Guy  Rivers,  as  narrated  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Hie  mob,  approaching  the  residence  of  Colonel  Colleton,  as  a  place  which  might  probably 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  fugitive,  brought  the  noise  more  imperiously  to  the  ears  of  Rivers, 
and  compelled  his  departure.  He  sallied  forth,  and  in  a  little  while  ascertained  the  cause  of 
the  disorder.  By  this  time  the  dwelling  of  Colonel  Colleton  had  undergone  the  closest 
scrutiny.  It  was  evident  to  the  crowd  that,  so  far  from  harbouring  the  youth,  they  were  not 
conscious  of  bis  escape  ;  but  of  this  Rivers  was  not  so  certain.  He  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  stern  refusal  of  Edith  to  accept  his  overtures  for  the  rescue  arose  only  from  tb* 
belief  that  they  could  do  without  him.  More  than  ever  irritated  by  this  idea,  the  outlaw  was 
bold  enough,  relying  upon  his  disguise,  to  come  forward,  and,  while  all  was  indecisive  in  the 
multitude,  to  lay  plans  for  a  pursuit.  He  did  not  scruple  to  instruct  the  gaoler  as  to  what 
course  should  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive,  and,  by  his  strong  good  sense  and 
confidence  of  expression,  he  infused  new  hope  into  that  heretofore  much-bewildered  person. 
Nobody  knew  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  village  was  full  of  strangers  who  had  never  been  xea 
there  before,  this&ct  occasioned  neither  surprise  nor  inquiry.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  a 
file  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  which  were  on  station  in  the  village,  now  making  their  appearance, 
he  suggested  the  course  which  they  should  pursue,  and  in  few  words  gave  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  choice.  Familiar  himself  with  all  the  various  routes  of  the  surrounding  country, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  the  fugitive,  under  whatever  guidance— for  as  yet  he  knew  nothing  of 
Monro's  agency  in  the  business — would  take  the  most  direct  course  to  the  Indian  nation. 
All  this  was  done,  on  his  part,  with  an  excited  spirit,  the  result  of  that  malignant  mood  which 
now  began  to  apprehend  the  chance  of  being  deprived  of  all  its  victims.  Had  this  not  been 
the  ease,  had  he  not  been  present,  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  variety  of  counsel,  there 
would  have  been  a  far  greater  delay  in  the  pursuit ;  but  such  must  always  be  the  influence  of 
a  strong  and  leading  mind  in  a  time  of  trial  and  popular  excitement.  Such  a  miud  concen- 
trates end  makes  effective  the  power  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted  in  air.  His 
superiority  of  character  was  immediately  manifest—his  suggestions  were  adopted  without 
disarm!  and  in  a  few  moments  the  two  troopers,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler,  were  in  pursuit 
upon  the  very  road  taken  by  the  fugitives. 

Rivers,  in  the  meanwhile,  though  excessively  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  pursuit,  was 
yet  too  sensible  of  his  own  risk  to  remain  much  longer  in  the  village.  Annoyed  not  a  little 
by  the  apprehended  loss  of  that  revenge  which  he  had  described  as  so  delicious  in  contemplation 
to  hia  mind,  he  could  not  venture  to  linger  where  he  was,  at  a  time  of  such  general  excitement 
and  activity.  With  a  prudent  caution,  therefore,  more  the  result  of  an  obvious  necessity  than 
of  any  accustomed  habit  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  himself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  crowd, 
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at  the  moment  when  Pippin— who  never  lost  a  good  opportunity — had  mounted  upon  a  stump 
in  order  to  address  them.  Breaking  away  just  as  the  lawyer  was  swelling  with  some  old 
truism,  and  perhaps  no  truth,  about  the  rights  of  man  and  so  forth,  he  mounted  bis  horse, 
which  he  had  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rode  off  to  the  solitude  and  the  shelter 
of  his  den.  There  was  one  thing  that  troubled  his  mind  along  with  its  other  troubles,  and 
that  was  to  £nd  out  who  wtre  the  active  parties  in  the  escape  of  Colleton.  In  all  this  time, 
he  had  not  suspected  Munro  of  connexion  with  the  affair ;  be  had  too  much  overrated  his  own 
influence  over  the  landlord  to  permit  of  a  thought  in  his  mind  detrimental  to  his  conscious 
superiority.  He  bed  no  clue,  the  guidance  of  which  might  bring  him  to  the  trial ;  for  the 
gaoler,  couscious  of  his  own  irregularity,  was  cautious  enough  in  suppressing  everything  like 
a  detail  of  the  particular  circumstances  attending  the  escape ;  contenting  himself,  simply, 
with  representing  himself  as  having*been  knocked  down  by  some  persons  unknown,  and  rifled 
of  the  keys  while  lying  insensible.  Rivers  could  only  think  of  the  pedlar,  and  yet  such  was 
his  habitual  contempt  for  that  person,  that  he  dismissed  the  thought  the  moment  it  came  into 
bis  mind.  Troubled  thus  in  spirit,  and  filled  with  a  thousand  conflicting  notions,  he  had 
almost  reached  the  rocks,  when  he  was  surprised  to  perceive,  on  a  sudden,  close  at  his  elbow, 
the  dwarfish  figure  of  our  old  friend  Chub  Williams.  Without  exhibiting  the  slightest  show 
of  apprehension,  the  urchin  resolutely  continued  his  course  along  with  the  outlaw,  unmoved 
by  his  presence,  and  with  a  degree  of  cavalier  indifference  which  he  had  never  ventured  to 
manifest  to  that  dangerous  personage  before.  y 

"  "Why,  how  now,  Chub— do  you  not  see  me?"  was  the  first  inquiry  of  Rivers. 
"  Can  the  owl  see  ?—  Chub  is  an  owl— he  can't  see  in  the  moonlight.** 
"  Well,  but,  Chub,  why  do  you  call  yourself  an  owl  ?    You  don't  want  to  see  me,  boy, 
do  you  ?* 

"  Chub  wants  to  see  nobody  but  his  mother — there's  Miss  Lucy  now— why  don't  you  let 
me  sec  her?  she  talks  just  like  Chub's  mother." 

•'  Why,  you  dog,  didn't  you  help  to  steal  her  away?  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  pulled 
away  the  stones  ?  I  should  have  you  whipped  for  it,  sir— do  you  know  that  I  can  whip— 
don't  the  hickories  grow  here?" 

"  Yes,  so  Chub's  mother  said,  but  you  can't  whip  Chub.  Chub  laughs— he  laughs  at  all 
your  whips.  That  for  your  hickories  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  Chub  don't  mind  the  hickories— 
you  can't  catch  Chub,  to  whip  him  with  your  hickories.  Try  now,  if  you  can.  Try — "  and 
as  he  spoke  he  darted  along  with  a  rickety,  waddling  motion,  half  earnest  in  his  flight,  yet 
seemingly,  partly  with  the  desire  to  provoke  pursuit.  Something  irritated  with  what  was  so 
unusual  in  the  habit  of  the  boy,  and  what  he  conceived  only  so  much  Impertinence,  the  outlaw 
turned  the  horse's  head  down  the  hill  after  him,  bnt,  as  he  soon  perceived,  without  any  chance 
of  overtaking  him  in  so  broken  a  region.  The  urchin  all  the  while,  as  if  encouraged  by  the 
evident  hopelessness  of  the  chase  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer,  screeched  out  volley  after  volley 
of  'defiance  and  laughter — breaking  out  at  intervals  into  speeches  which  be  thought  most 
likely  to  annoy  and  irritate.— •«  Ha !  ha!  ha!  Chub  don't  mind  your  hickories— Chub's 
fingers  are  long — he  will  pull  away  all  the  stones  of  your  house,  and  then  you  will  have  to 
live  in  the  tree  top." 

But  on  a  sudden  his  tune  was  changed,  as  Rivers,  half  irritated  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
dwar£  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  directed  it  as  his  head.  In  a  moment  the  old  influence  was 
predominant,  and  in  undisguised  terror  he  cried  out — M  Now  dont — don't,  Mr  Guy— dont 
you  shoot  Chub— Chub  won't  laugh  again— he  won't  pull  away  the  stones— he  won't." 

The  outlaw  now  laughed  himself  at  the  terror  which  he  had  inspired,  and  beckoning  the 
boy  near  him,  he  proceeded,  if  possible,  to  persuade  him  into  a  feeling  of  amity.  There  was  a 
strange  temper  in  him  with  reference  to  this  outcast.  His  deformity— his  desolate  condition 
— his  deficient  intellect,  inspired  in  the  breast  of  the  fierce  man  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  which 
he  had  not  entertained  for  the  whole  world  of  humanity  beside.  Such  is  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  misled  and  the  erring  spirit.  Warped  to  enjoy  crime — to  love  the  deformities 
of  all  moral  things — to  seek  after  and  to  surrender  itself  up  to  all  manner  of  perversions,  yet, 
in  the  long  tissue,  returning,  at  some  few  moments,  to  the  original  temper  of  that  first  nature 
not  yet  utterly  departed,  and  few  and  feeble  though  the  fibres  be  which  still  bind  the  heart  to 
her  worship,  still  strong  enough  at  times  to  remind  h  of  the  fire*,  however  it  may  be  insufficient ' 
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to  restrain  it  in  ite  wanderings  after  the  false.  But  the  language  and  effort  of  the  outlaw, 
though  singularly  kind,  failed  to  have  any  of  the  desired  effect  upon  the  dwart  With  an 
unscrupulous  refusal  to  enter  the  outlaw's  dwelling-place  in  the  rocks,  he  bounded  away  into 
a  hollow  of  the  hills,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of  sight  of  his  companion.  Fatigued  with  his 
recent  exertions,  and  somewhat  more  sullen  than  usual,  Rivers  entered  the  gloomy  abode,  into 
which  it  is  not  our  present  design  to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER    XI 

"  Oh,  thou  eternal  ftfmr  of  the 
Look,  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  I— 
Ob,  beat  away  the  busy,  medtflinc  fiend 
That  lays  stroog  aieire  unto  this  wretch's  seal. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  the  black  despair." 

Tn  fugitives,  meanwhile,  pursued  their  way,  with  the  additional  speed  of  men  conscious  that 
life  and  death  hung  upon  their  progress.  There  needed  no  exhortations  from  his  companion 
to  Ralph  Colleton.  More  than  life,  with  him,  depended  upon  his  speed.  The  shame  of  such 
a  death  as  that  to  which  he  bad  been  destined,  was  for  ever  before  his  eyes,  and  with  a  heart 
nerved  to  its  utmost  by  a  reference  to  the  awful  alternative  of  flight,  he  grew  reckless  in  the 
audacity  with  which  he  drove  his  horse  forward  in  defiance  of  all  obstacle  and  oyer  every  im- 
pediment. Nor  were  the  present  apprehensions  of  Munro  much  leas  than  those  of  his  compa- 
nion* To  be  overtaken,  as  the  participant  of  the  flight  of  one  whose  life  was  forfeit,  would 
necessarily  invite  to  such  an  examination  of  himself  as  must  result  in  the  development  of  his 
true  character,  and  such  a  discovery  must  only  terminate  in  his  conviction  and  sentence  to. 
the  same  doom.  His  previously- uttered  piesentiment  grew  more  than  ever  strong  with  the 
strengthening  consciousness  of  his  danger ;  and  with  an  animation,  the  fruit  of  an  anxiety 
little  short  of  absolute  fear,  he  stimulated  the  progress  of  Colleton,  while  himself  driving  the 
rowel  ruthlessly  into  the  smoking  sides  of  the  animal  he  bestrode. 

«*  On,  sir — on,  Mr  Colleton— this  is  no  moment  for  graceful  attitude.  Bend  forward— free 
rein— force  spur.  We  ride  for  life — for  life.  They  must  not  take  us  alive— remember  thai. 
Let  them  shoot — strike,  if  they  please,  but  they  must  put  no  hands  on  us  as  living  men.  If 
we  must  die,  why— any  death  but  a  dog's.     Are  you  prepared  for  such  a  finish  to  your 

risk?" 

"  I  am— but  I  trust  it  has  not  come  to  that.     How  much  have  we  yet  to  the  river  ?  " 

"  Two  miles  at  the  least,  and  a  tough  road.  They  gain  upon  us — do  you  not  hear  them— 
wo  an  slow— very  slow.  These  horses — on,  Syphax,  dull  devil— on — on  ! "  And  at  every 
incoherent  and  unconnected  syllable,  the  landlord  struck  his  spurs  into  his  animal,  and  incited 
the  youth  to  do  the  same. 

M  There  is  an  old  mill  upon  the  branch  to  our  left,  where  for  a  few  hours  we  might  lie  in 
limit  but  daylight  would  find  us  out.  Shall  we  try  a  berth  there,  or  push  on  for  the  river ?'» 
inqnirod  Monro. 

«  Pmh  on,  by  all  means— let  us  stop  nowhere — we  shall  be  safe  if  we  make  the  nation,"— 

was  the  reply. 

M  Ay,  safe  enough,  hut  that's  the  rub.  If  we  could  stretch  a  mile  or  two  between  us,  so 
as  to  arose  before  they  heave  in  sight,  I  could  take  you  to  a  place  where  the  whole  United 

fttstT*  would  never  find  us  out but  they  gain  on  us — I  hear  them  every  moment  more  and 

■ore  near.  The  echoes  are  very  clear  to-night — always  clearer  and  more  distinct  by  moon- 
light, mad  they  most  hear  us,  as  we  bear  them." 

m  B^  I  hear  them  not 1  bear  no  echoes  but  our  own,"  replied  the  youth. 

«  Ah,  that's  because  you  have  not  the  ears  of  an  outlaw.     There's  a  necessity  for  using 
mm,  one  of  the  first  that  we  acquire,  and  I  can  bear  sounds  farther,  I  believe,  than  any 

I.smr  mot,  unless  it  be  Guy  Ravers.     He  has  the  ears  of  the  devil,  when  his  blood's  op. 

Than  ho  hoars  further  than  I  can,  though  I*m  not  much  behind  him  even  then.     Hark  1  they 
am  now  winding  the  hill  not  more  than  half  a  mile  off,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  them  now 
they  get  round— the  hill  throws  the  echo  to  the  rear,  as  it  is  more  abrupt  on  that  side 
ob  this,     At  this  time,  if  they  heard  us  before,  they  cannot  hear  us.     Wo  oould  now 
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nuke  tbe  old  mill  with  some  hope  of  their  losing  our  track,  at  wc  strike  into  a  blind  path  to 
do  so.     What  say  you,  Master  Colleton— shall  we  turn  aside,  or  go  forward  ?* 

"  Forward,  1  say.  If  we  are  to  suffer,  I  would  suffer  on  tbe  high  road,  in  full  motion, 
and  not  be  caught  in  a  crevice  like  a  lurking  thief.  Better- be  shot  down— far  better— I  think 
with  you — than  risk  recapture." 

"  Well it's  the  right  spirit  you  have,  and  wc  may  clear  them.     We  cease  again  to  hear 

them.  They  arc  driving  through  the  close  grove  where  the  trees  hang  so  much  over.  God 
—it  is  hut  a  few  moments  since  we  went  through  it  ourselves — they  gain  on  us — but  the  river 
is  not  fur— speed  on— bend  forward,  and  use  the  spur—*  few  minutes  more  close  pushing,  and 
the  river  is  in  sight.     Kill  the  beasts— no  matter— but  make  tbe  river." 

"  How  do  we  cross  ?  "  inquired  the  youth,  hurriedly,  though  with  a  confidence  something 
increased  by  the  manner  of  his  companion. 

"  Drive  in — drive  in — there  are  two  fords,  each  within  twenty  yards  of  the  other,  and  the 
river  is  not  high.  You  take  the  path  and  ford  to  the  right,  as  you  come  in  sight  of  tbe 
water,  and  Til  keep  the  left.  Your  horse  swims  well — so  don't  mind  the  risk ;  and  if  there"* 
any  difficulty,  leave  bira,  and  take  to  the  water  yourself.  The  side  I  give  you  is  the  easiest;' 
though  it  don't  matter  what  side  I  take.  I've  gone  through  worse  chances  than  this,  and  if 
we  hold  on  for  a  few  moments  we  are  safe.     The  next  turn,  and  we  are  on  the  banks,* 

"  The  river — the  river ! "  exclaimed  the  youth,  involuntarily,  as  the  broad  and  quiet  stream 
wound  before  bis  eyes,  glittering  like  a  polished  mirror  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Ay,  there  it  is — now  to  the  right— to  the  right.  Look  not  behind  you.  Let  them  shoot 
— let  them  shoot,  but  lose  not  an  instant  to  look.  Plunge  forward  and  drive  in.  They  are 
close  upon  us,  and  the  flat  is  on  the  other  side.  They  can't  pursue,  unless  they  do  as  we,  and 
they  have  no  such  reason  for  so  desperate  a  course.  Tbey  will  stop— they  will  not  follow. 
In— in—not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost ;"  and  speaking,  as  they  pursued  their  several  ways,  he 
to  the  left,  and  Ralph  Colleton  to  the  right  ford,  the  obedient  steeds  plunged  forward  under 
the  application  of  the  rowel,  and  were  fairly  in  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  as  the  pursuing  party 
rode  headlong  up  the  bank. 

Struggling  onwards,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream,  with  the  steed,  which,  to  do  him  all 
manner  of  justice,  swam  nobly,  Ralph  Colleton  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  look  round 
upon  his  pursuers.  Writhing  his  body  in  the  saddle,  therefore,  8  single  glance  was  sufficient ; 
and  in  the  full  glare  of  the  moonlight,  unimpeded  by  any  interposing  foliage,  the  prospect 
before  his  eyes  was  imposing  and  terrible  enough.  The  pursuers  were  four  in  number— the 
gaoler,  two  of  the  Georgia  Guard,  and  another  person  unknown  to  him.  As  Munro  bad  pre- 
dicted, they  did  not  venture*  to  plunge  in  as  the  fugitives  had  done — tbey  had  no  such  fearful 
1  motive  for  the  risk ;  and  the  few  moments  which  they  consumed  in  deliberation  as  to  what 
they  should  do,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  successful  experiment  of  the  swimmers.  But 
the  youth  at  length  caught  a  fearful  signal  of  prepaiation— his  ear  noted  the  sharp  cliok  of 
the  lock,  as  the  rifle  was  referred  to  in  tbe  final  resort ;  and  his  ready  sense  conceived  but  o. 
one,  and  the  only  mode  of  evading  the  danger  so  immediately  at  hand.  Too  conspicuous  in 
his  present  situation  to  hope  for  escape,  short  of  a  miracle,  so  long  as  he  remained  upon  the 
back  of  the  swimming  horse,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  carefully  drew  his  feet  from  the  stirrups, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  only  a  second  before  the  discharge  cf  the  rifle  was  deeply  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Chestatee.  The  steed  received  the  bullet  in  his  head— plunged  forward  madly, 
to  the  no  small  danger  of  Ralph,  who  had  now  got  a  little  before  him — but  in  a  few  moments 
lay  supine  upon  the  stream,  and  was  borne  down  by  its  current.  The  youth,  practised  in 
such  exercises,  pressed  forward  under  the  surface  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  present  glance  of  the  enemy,  and  at  length,  in  safety,  rounding  a  jutting  point  of  the  shore, 
which  effectually  concealed  him  from  their  eyes,  he  gained  the  dry  land,  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  Munro,  with  more  success,  was  clambering,  still  mounted,  up  the  steep  sides  of  a 
neighbouring  and  slippery  batik.  Familiar  with  such  scenes,  the  landlord  had  duly  estimated 
the  double  chances  of  his  life  in  swimming  tbe  river  directly  in  sight  of  the  pursuers.  He 
had  therefore  taken  the  precaution  to  oblique  considerably  to  the  left  from  the  direct  course, 
and  did  not,  in  consequence,  appear  in  sight,  owing  to  the  sinuous  windings  of  the  stream, 
until  be  had  actually  gained  the  shore.    The  youth  beheld  him  at  this  moment,  and  snouted 
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sjoud  hi*  ova  situation  mud  safety.  In  a  voice  indicative  of  restored  confidence  in  Mm— 1^ 
no  lose  than  in  his  isle,  the  landlord,  bj  a  similar  shout,  recognised  him,  and  was  bending 
steward  to  the  spot  where  be  stood,  when  the  sharp  and  joint  report  of  three  rifles  from  the 
opposite  banks  attested  the  discovery  of  his  person ;  and,  in  the  same  instant,  the  rider  tot- 
teted  sot  ward  in  his  saddle— his  grasp  was  relaxed  upon  the  rein,  and  without  a  word,  he 
toppled  from  bis  seat,  and  was  borne  for  a  few  paces  by  his  horse,  dragged  forward  by  one  of 
hb  fret,  which  had  not  been  released  from  the  stirrup.  He  fell  at  length,  and  the  youth  came 
up  with  him*  He  heard  the  groans  of  the  wounded  man,  and  though  exposing  himself  to  the 
same  chance,  he  could  not  determine  upon  flight.  He  might  possibly  have  saved  himself  by 
taking  the  now  freed  animal  which  the  landlord  had  ridden,  and  at  once  burying  himself  in 
the  nation.  But  the  noble  weakness  of  pity  determined  him  otherwise ;  and  without  scruple 
or  fear,  he  resolutely  advanced  to  the  spot  where  Munro  lay,  though  full  in  the  sight  of  the 
and  prepared  to  render  him  what  assistance  he  could.  One  of  the  troopers,  in  the 
time,  had  swum  the  river  himself;  and  freeing  the  flat  from  its  chains,  had  directed  it 
sbe.sttenm  for  the  passage  of  his  companions.  It  was  not  long  before  they  bad  sur- 
nwnrtnil  tfejpgitives,  and  Ralph  Colleton  was  again  a  prisoner,  and  once  more  made  con- 
of  tfeflsendfol'doom  from  which  he  had,  at  one  moment,  almost  conceived  himself  to 


Munro  had  been  shockingly  wounded.  One  ball  bad  pierced  his  thigh,  inflicting  a  severe, 
though  probably  not  a  fatal  wound.  Another,  and  this  had  been  enough,  had  penetrated 
directly  behind  the  eyes,  keeping  its  course  so  truly  across,  as  to  tear  and  turn  the  bloody  orba 
completely  out  upon  the  cheek  beneath.  The  first  words  of  the  dying  man  were — "  Is  the 
moon  gone  down  ?— lights— bring  lights ! " 

M  No,  Munro— the  moon  is  still  shining  without  a  cloud,  and*  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  day," 
waa  the  reply  of  Ralph. 

"  Who  speaks  I    Speak  again,  that  I  may  know  how  to  believe  him.9' 

«•  It  is  I,  Munro— I,  Ralph  Colleton." 

"  Then  it  is  true— and  I  am  a  dead  man.  It  is  all  over,  and  he  came  not  to  me  for  nothing. 
Yet,  can  I  have  no  lights — no  lights  ?— Ah  ! "  and  the  half-reluctant  reason  grew  more  ter- 
ribly conscious  of  hU  situation,  as  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  bleeding  sockets,  from  which 
the  fine  and  delicate  conductor  of  light  bad  been  so  suddenly  driven.  He  howled  aloud  for 
aaveral  moments  in  bis  agony — in  the  first  agony  which  came  with  that  consciousness— but, 
recovering  at  length,  he  spoke  with  something  of  calm  and  coherence— "  Well,  Mr  Colleton 
—what  I  said  was  true*  I  knew  it  would  be  so ;  I  had  warning  enough  to  prepare,  and  I 
did  try,  but  it's  come  over-soon,  and  nothing  is  done.     I  have  my  wages,  and  the  text  spoke 

nothing  but  the  truth.     I  cannot  stand  (his  pain  long— it  is  too  much— and *'  The  pause 

in  his  speech,  from  extreme  agony,  was  filled  up  by  a  shriek  that  rung  fearfully  amid  the 
aflence  of  such  a  scene,  but  it  lasted  not  long.  The  mind  of  the  landlord  was  not  enfeebled 
by  his  weakness,  even  at  such  a  moment.  He  recovered  and  proceeded : — "  Yes,  Mr  Colleton 
—I  mb  n  dead  man.  I  have  my  wages — but  my  death  is  your  life.  Let  me  tell  the  story— 
and  save  you,  and  save  Lucy — and  thus— (oh,  could  I  believe  it  for  an  instant)— save  myself! 
Bvt  no  matter— we  must  talk  of  other  things.     Is  that  Brooks— is  that  Brooks  beside  me  ?" 

«  No,  it  is  I— Colleton." 

*  I  know,  I  know  "—impatiently—"  who  else?" 

M  Mr  Brooks,  the  gaoler,  Ensign  Martin,  and  Brincle,  of  the  Georgia  Guard,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  gaoler. 
.  M  Enough  then  for  your  safety,  Vr  Colleton*  They  can  prove  it  all,  and  then  remember 
,  poor  Lucy  !  You  will  be  in  time — save  her  from  Guy  Rivers— Goy  Rivers,  the  wretch- 
Guy  Rivers— no— there's  a  secret— there's  a  secret  for  you,  my  men,  shall  bring  you  a  hand- 
reward.  Stoop— stoop,  you  three — where  are  you  ? — stoop  and  bear  what  I  have  to  say. 
It  is  my  dying  word,  and  I  swear  it  by  all  things,  all  powers,  all  terrors  that  can  make  an  oath 
■nsauin  with  a  wretch  whose  life  is  a  long  crime.  Stoop— hear  me — heed  all— lose  not  a  word 
—not  a  word— not  a  word.     Where  are  you  ?  " 

*  We  are  here,  beside  you— we  bear  all  that  you  say.    Goon!" 

«  Guy  Rivera  is  not  bis  name— he  is  not  Guy  Rivers— hear  now— Guy  Rivers  is  the  outlaw 
for  whom  the  governor's  proclamation  gives  a  high  reward—*  ttafuisj^ujduixi--! &»"»»/**» 
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murdered  Judg«  Jcesup.  Edward  Creighton,  of  G  winnett  Court  E[oum — be  is  the  mudinr  of 
Jesssra— he  if  the  murderer  of  Forrester,  for  whose  death  the  life  of  Mr  Colleton  here  is  fortius* 
I  saw  him  kill  them  both— I  saw  more  than  that ;  but  that  is  enough  to  sere  the  innocent  fussa 
and  punish  the  guilty.  Take  down  all  that  I  hare  said.  I,  too,  am  guilty— would  ssodto 
amends— but  it  is  almost  too  late ;  the  night  is  very  dark,  and  the  earth  swings  about  ukas> 
cradle.  Ah—hare  you  taken  down  on  paper  what  I  said  ?— I  will  ttll  you  nothing  more  till 
all  is  written— write  it  down— on  paper— every  word— write  that  before  I  say  any  more," 

They  complied  with  his  requisition.  One  of  the  troopers,  on  a  scrap  of  paper  furnished  by 
the  gaoler,  and  placed  upon  the  saddle  of  his  horse,  standing  by,  in  the  pale  light  of  the  eaoosv- 
recorded  word  after  word,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  of  the  dying  man's  conftwioa.  He  pre* 
ceeded  duly  to  the  narration  of  every  particular  of  all  past  occurrences,  as  we  ourselves  have) 
already  detailed  them  to  the  reader,  together  with  many  more,  unnecessary  to  our  narrativev 
of  which  we  had  heretofore  no  cognisance.  When  this  was  done  the  landlord  required  it  tsv 
be  read,  commenting  during  iu  perusal,  and  dwelling,  with  more  circumstantial  saim 
upon  many  of  its  parts. 

"  That  will  do— that  will  do.  Now  swear  me,  Brooks,  you  are  in  the  oommasaion  j 
hand  and  swear  me,  so  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  the  truth.  What  if  there  Is  no  Mblsj-I? 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  one  of  the  individuals  present  suggested  a  difficulty  on  this  evbjoui,  • 
"  What,  because  there  is  no  Bible  shall  there  be  no  truth  ?  I  swear,  though  I  have  had-sav 
communion  with  God— I  swear  to  the  truth  by  him.  Write  down  my  oath— be  is  prose**— 
they  say  he  is  always  present.  I  believe  it  now — I  only  wish  I  had  always  believed  is>  I 
swear  by  him— he  will  not  falsify  the  truth— write  down  my  oath,  while  I  UA  say  head  to> 
him.  Would  it  were  a  prayer ;  but  I.  cannot  pray,  I  am  more  used  to  oaths  than  pMfes%- 
and  I  cannot  pray.  Is  it  written — is  it  written?  Look,  Mr  Colleton,  look— you  fen***  tho- 
le*.    If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am.    Will  it  do  ?  " 

Colleton  replied  quickly  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  dying  man  went  on  :— "  ReinesnbeY 
Lucy,  the  poor  Lucy.  Tou  will  take  care  of  her.  Say  no  harsh  words  in  her  ears ;  but  why 
should  I  ask  this  of  you,  whom— -Ah — it  goes  round — rounds-round— swimming- 
ming.     Very  dark — very  dark  night,  and  the  trees  dance — Lucy— H 

The  voice  sunk  into  a  faint  whisper,  whose  sounds  were  unsyllabled  ;  an 
escaped  them  once  after,  in  which  the  name  of  his  niece  was  again  apparent,  exhibiting,  astftst 
last,  the  affection,  however  latent,  which  he  entertained  in  reality  for  the  orphan  tnsst  est  Mi 
brother.  In  a  few  moments  and  the  form  stiffened  before  them  in  all  the  rigid 
death. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

«  Chafe  as  Ohm  wflt,  they  have  thee  in  their  toils, 
The  hunter's  spear  is  axed  upon  thy  throat, 
And  no  thing  now  is  left  thee  bet  to  die." 

Thx  cupidity  of  his  captors  had  been  considerably  provoked  by  the  dying  words  of  ' 
They  were  all  of  them  familiar  with  the  atrocious  murder  which,  putting  n  price  ■ 
head,  had  driven  Creighton,  then  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  one  of  the 
lised  portions  of  the  state,  from  the  pale  and  consideration  of  society ;  and  their  ami 
now  entirely  addressed  to  the  new  object  which  the  recitsl  they  had  just  heard  had 
them.  They  had  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  dying  man  some  idea  of  the  place  in  whssli 
they  would  most  probably  find  him ;  and  though  without  a  guide  to  the  spot,  asd  altogether 
ignorant  of  its  localities,  they  determined—without  reference  to  others,  who  might  only  sssm> 
tract  from  their  own  share  of  the  promised  reward,  without  contributing  much,  if  any  aid, 
which  they  might  not  easily  dispense  with—at  once  to  attempt  his  capture.  This  we*  the 
joint  understanding  of  the  whole  perty,  Ralph  Colleton  excepted.  In  substance,  the 
was  now  free.  The  evidence  furnished  by  Munro  only  needed  the  recognition  of  the 
authorities  to  make  him  so ;  and,  until  this  had  been  effected,  he  remained  In  a  sort  of 
stood  restraint,  but  without  any  actual  limitations.    Pledging  himself  that  they  should 

nothing  from  the  indulgence,  be  mounted  the  horse  of  Munro,  whose  body  was  eared  *o*\ 

took  his  course  back  to  the  village ;  while,  following  the  directions  given  them,  the  (ruaid  end 
gaoler  pur  sued  tbeir^ray  to  the  Wolfs  Neck,  in  their  search  after  Ooy 
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hud  been  dasertsd  by  nearly  all  bit  followers.  H»  noli  of  ptepenifoa  nd 
aarauit  sounded  by  tbc  State  authorities  had  inspired  the  depredators  with  a  degree  of  tatter, 
wJsftsh  the  veer  approximation  of  the  guard,  in  strong  numbers,  to  their  moat  secluded  placet, 
hatt  — t  a  UtfJt  tended  to  incrcatu  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  which  wa  now  speak,  the 
,  deserted  by  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  adventurous,  who  were,  however,  careful 
of  Ihtaiseltit  to  beep  in  no  one  place  long,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  their  accustomed 
haunts,  letaaiiH  d  in  hit  rock  in  a  state  of  gloomy  despondency  not  usually  hit  characteristic. 
Had  be  been  Inn  stubborn,  less  ready  to  defy  all  chances  and  all  persons,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Rivers  would  have  taken  counsel  by  their  tight,  and  removed  himself,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  the  scene  of  danger.  But  his  native  obstinacy,  and  that  madness  of  heart  which,  as  we 
wn  told,  seines  flrst  upon  those  whom  God  seeks  to  destroy,  determined  htm  against  the  judg- 
of  others,  and,  in  part,  against  his  own,  to  remain  where  he  was,  probably  in  the  falla- 
bope  that  the  storm  wookl  pass  over,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions  it  had  already 
and  leave  bfan  again  free  to  his  old  practices  in  the  same  region.  A  feeling  of  pride  which 
him  unwilling  to  take  a  suggestion  of  fear  and  flight  from  the  course  of  others,  had  soma 
In  this  deekloo;  and,  if  we  add  the  vague  hungering  of  hit  heart  towards  the  lovely 
KdHh,  and  possibly  the  influence  of  other  pledges,  and  the  imposing  consideration  of  other 
we  shall  not  be  greatly  at  a  loss  in  understanding  the  injudicious  indifference  to  the 
itiguous  dangers  which  appears  to  have  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  otherwise  politio 
and  circumspect  rnflsan. 

That  night,  after  his  return  from  the  village,  and  the  brief  dialogue  with  Chub  Wii. 
aa  wo  have  already  narrated  it,  be  retired  to  the  deepest  cell  of  his  den,  and  throwing 
into  a  seat,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  meditation  as  true 
hi  ifta  ntnleaopby  aa  it  was  humiliating  throughout  in  its  application  to  himself.  Dillon,  hia 
lieutenant,  if  such  a  title  may  be  permitted  in  such  a  place  and  for  such  an  adjunct,  came  to 
him  shortly  after  bis  arrival,  and  in  brief  terms— which,  coming  directly  to  the  point,  did  not 
onTsnd  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed — demanded  to  know  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
biamlf  -  We  can't  stay  here  long,"  said  he,  M  the  troops  are  gathering  all  round  un.  Tha 
country's  alive  with  them,  an.l  in  a  few  days  we  shouldn't  be  able  to  stir  from  the  hollow  of  a 
two  without  popping  upon  some  of  our  hunters.  Tn  the  Wolfs  Neck  they  will  surely  seek 
ua»  tor,  though  a  very  fine  place  for  us  while  the  country's  thin,  yet  even  its  old  owners,  tha 
wolves,  would  fly  from  it  when  the  born  of  the  hunter  rings  through  the  wood.  Tt  won't  be 
nary  long  before  they  pierce  to  the  very  '  nation,*  and  then  we  should  have  but  small  chance 
of  a  long  grace.  Jack  Ketch  would  make  mighty  small  work  of  our  necks  in  his  hurry  to  go 
todiaa*r.'' 

M  And  what  of  all  this — what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  "  was  the  strange  and  rather  phlcgmatio 
laapaaaa  of  tha  outlaw,  who  did  not  seem  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  his  officer's  speech, 
and  whose  mind,  indeed,  was  at  that  moment  wandering  to  far  other  considerations.  Dillon 
not  a  little  astounded  by  this  reply,  and  looked  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
for  a  moment  his  accustomed  sanity.  The  stern  look  which  his  glance  encountered 
ita  expression  elsewhere,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  replied—1*  Why,  captain* 
yam  aant  have  thought  of  what  I've  been  saying,  or  you  wouldn't  speak  as  you  do.  I  think 
itn  a  grant  deal  to  both  you  and  me,  what  I've  been  telling  you,  and  the  sooner  you  come  to 
thank  ao  too,  tha  better.  It's  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  narrowly  missed  being  seen  at 
tha  fltsha  by  two  of  the  guard,  well  mounted,  and  with  rifles.  I  had  but  the  crook  of  the  fork 
in  new  fcveur,  and  the  hollow  of  the  creek  at  the  old  ford,  where  it's  been  washed  away* 
They're  all  round  us,  and  I  don't  think  we  were  safe  here  another  day.  Indeed  I  only  cama 
an  fat  yea  wouldn't  be  off  with  me  at  once  into  the  '  nation.' " 

M  Tan  art  considerate,  but  mutt  go  alone.  I  have  no  apprehensions  where  1  am,  and  shall 
nat  atir  for  tha  present.  For  yourself  yon  must  determine  as  you  think  proper.  I  have  no 
ntrtbar  bold  on  your  service.  I  release  you  from  the  oath.  Make  the  beat  of  your  way  into 
flhas  nation  '—ay,  go  yet  farther ;  and,  hear  me,  Dillon,  go  where  you  are  unknown— go  where 
yah  asm  enter  society  teak  for  the  flreetde,  where  yon  can  have  those  who,  in  the  dark  hour, 
wsUbc^  no  wish  to  desert  you.  I  have  no  claim  now  upon  you,  and  the  sooner  you  •  take 
the  tango'  the  batter.'* 

•And  why  not  go  stag  with  me,  eeptoin?    I  hate  to  go  alone,  and  bate  to  leave  jo* 
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where  70a  am.  I  shan't  think  you  out  of  danger  while  yon  stay  heft :  tad  don't  sat?  Jury 
jeaeon  lor  yon  to  do  eo." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Dillon ;  but  there  is  reason,  or  I  should  not  stay.  Wo  may  not  go  together, 
even  if  I  were  to  fly— our  paths  lie  asunder.  They  may  never  more  be  one.  Go  you,  therefore* 
sod  heed  me  not ;  and  think  of  me  no  more.  Make  yourself  a  home  in  the  Mississippi,  or  on 
the  Red  River,  and  get  yourself  a  fireside  and  family  of  your  own.  These  are  the  things 
that  will  keep  your  heart  warm  within  you,  cheering  you  in  hours  that  are  dark,  like  this." 

"  And  why,  captain,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  much  affected,  "  why  should  yon  not  take  the 
course  which  you  advise  for  me?    Why  not,  in  the  Arkansas,  make  yourself  a  home,  and  with 

a  wife '• 

*'  Silence,  sir  ;  not  a  word  of  that  Why  come  you  to  chafe  me  here  in  my  den  ?  Am  I  to 
be  haunted  for  ever  with  such  as  you,  and  with  words  like  these  V  And  the  brow  of  the  outlaw 
blackened  as  he  spoke,  and  his  white  teeth  knit  together,  fiercely  gnashing  for  an  instant, 
while  the  foam  worked  its  way  through  the  occasional  aperture  between  them.  The  ebullition 
of  passion,  however,  lasted  not  long,  and  the  outlaw,  in  a  moment,  seemed  conscious  of  he. 
injustice.  ••  I  do  you  wrong,  Dillon ;  but  on  this  subject  I  will  have  no  one  speak.  I  cannot 
be  the  man  you  would  have  me ;  I  have  been  schooled  otherwise.  My  mother  has  taught  me> 
n  different  lesson ;  her  teachings  have  doomed  me,  and  these  enjoyments  are  now  all  beyond 
my  hope.'* 

"  Your  mother !"  was  the  response  of  Dillon,  in  unaffected  astonishment. 

"Ay,  man,  my  mother.  Is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that  ?  She  taught  me  this  lesson 
with  her  milk— she  sung  it  in  lullabies  over  my  cradle— she  gave  it  me  in  the  playthings  of 
my  boyhood— her  schoolings  have  made  me  the  morbid,  the  fierce  criminal,  from  whose 
association  all  the  gentler  virtues  must  always  desire  to  fly*  If,  in  the  doom  which  may 
finish  my  life  of  doom,  I  have  any  one  person  to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is  my  mother  !** 

"  Is  this  possible  ?— is  it  true  ?     It  is  strange,  very  strange  !** 

"  It  is  not  strange— we  see  it  every  day— in  almost  every  family.  She  did  not  tell  me  to 
lie,  or  to  swindle,  or  to  stab— no  1  oh,  no  1  she  would  have  told  me  that  all  these  things  were 
bed— but  she  taught  me  to  perform  them  all.  She  roused  my  passions,  and  not  my  principles, 
into  activity.  She  provoked  the  one,  and  suppressed  the  other.  Did  my  rather  lepfove  my 
improprieties,  she  petted  me,  and  denounced  him.  She  crossed  his  better  purposes,  and 
defeated  all  his  designs,  until  at  last  she  made  my  passions  too  strong  for  my  government,  not- 
ice* then  hers,  and  left  me,  knowing  the  true,  yet  the  victim  of  the  false.  What  is 
while  my  intellect,  in  its  calmer  hours,  taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  otherwise  sovereign  reason  at  defiance,  and  trampled 
it  under  foot.  Yes— in  that  last  hour  of  eternal  retribution,  if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to 
accuse,  I  can  point  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  all — the  weakly- fond,  misjudging,  niisgvsdlng- 
woman,  who  gave  me  birth.  Within  the  last  hour  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  these  things. 
I<beve  been  thinking  how  I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood  by  one  who  surely  loved  me  beyond 
ell  other  things  beside.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  encouraged  and  prompted  my 
infant  passions,  uncontrolled  by  her  reason,  and  since  utterly  nnrestrainahle  by  my  own.  Hot* 
she  stimulated  me  to  artifices  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  frequently  deceiving  ay 
father,  and  teaching  me  to  disobey  and  deceive  him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie,  and  she  lied  sA 
day  to  him,  on  my  account,  and  to  screen  me  from  his  anger.  She  taught  me  the  ^'■wfrhty 
to  say  on  Sunday,  while,  during  the  week,  she  schooled  me  in  almost  every  possible  form  of 
ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts.  She  bribed  me  to  do  my  doty,  and  hence  my  daty  could 
only  be  done  under  the  stimulating  promise  of  a  reward.  She  taught  me  that  God  was  same- 
rior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to  certain  laws,  yet,  as  she  hourly  violated  those 
laws  herself  in  my  bebaK,  I  was  taught  to  regard  myself  as  fin-  superior  to  him.  Had  she  not 
dM»eallthM,Iaa4iiotbeenlieveandthue:  I  had  been  what  now  I  dare  not  think  on.  It  it 
ail  her  work.  The  greatest  enesny  ay  lifctun  ever  known  has  been  my  mother.* 
.  «  Tbie  U  a  horrible  thought,  cafHain,  yet  I  essmotbe^thmkittrue.M 

"  It  k  tine— I  have  analysed  say  own  history,  and  the  causes  of  my  character  and  for- 
tnnesnow,  ajsd  Iehetge  k  all  wpon  her.     Front  one  toflacnee  I  have  traced  another,  until  f 
lam  the  asftaniaj  asneamt  af  twenty  years  of  ertsee  and  sorrow,  and  a  fife  of  hate,  and  sttev? 
baj)fr»f>sa)a)y 
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only  teacher  that  I  knew  was  the  woman  who  give  me  birth.  But  this  concerns  not  you.  In 
my  calm  mood,  Dillon,  you  have  the  fruit  of  my  reason — to  abide  its  dictate  I  should  fly  with 
jou— but  1  safer  from  my  mother's  teachings  even  in  this.  My  passions— .my  pride— my 
fierce  hope*  the  creature  of  a  maddening  passion,  will  not  let  me  fly,  and  I  stay,  though  I  stay 
alone,  with  a  throat  bare  for  the  knife  of  the  butcher,  or  the  baiter  of  the  hangman.  I  will 
not  fly." 

"  Anjl  I  will  stay  with  you.  I  can  dare  something,  too,  captain,  and  yon  shall  not  amy, 
that  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Tom  Dillon  was  the  man  to  back  out.  I  will  not 
go  either,  and  whatever  is  the  chance,  you  shall  not  be  alone." 

Rivers,  for  a  moment,  seemed  touched  by  the  devotion  of  his  follower,  and  spoke  not  for 
a  brief  interval ;  but  suddenly  the  expression  of  his  eye  was  changed,  and  he  spoke  briefly  and 
sternly.—"  Yon  snail  not  stay  with  me,  sir.  What  I  am  I  so  low  as  this,  that  I  may  not  be 
permitted  to  be  alone  when  I  will  ?  Will  my  subordinates  fly  in  my  face,  and  presume  to  dis- 
obey my  commands?  Go,  Dillon — have  I  not  said  that  you  must  fly— that  I  no  longer  need 
your  service*  ?  Why  linger  you,  then,  where  you  are  no  longer  needed  ?  I  have  that  to 
perform  which  requires  me  to  be  alone,  and  I  have  no  further  time  to  spare  yon.  Go  i 
awayl" 

"  Do  you  speak  in  earnest,  captain  ?  "  inquired  the  lieutenant,  doubtingly,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  of  the  most  equivocal  and  uncertain  character. 

"  Am  I  so  fond  of  trifling  that  my  officer  asks  me  such  a  question  ? "  was  the  stern 


"  Then  I  am  your  officer  still — you  will  go  with  me,  or  I  shall  remain.'* 
"  Neither,  Dillon.  The  time  is  past  for  such  an  arrangement.  You  are  discharged  from 
my  service,  and  from  your  oath.  The  club  has  no  further  existence.  Go — be  a  happy,  a 
better  man,  in  another  part  of  the  world. .  You  have  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  your  better 
nature  still  in  you.  You  had  no  mother  to  change  them  into  scorn,  and  strife,  and  bitterness. 
Go— you  may  be  a  better  man,  and  have  something,  therefore,  for  which  to  live.  I  have  not— 
my  heart  ean  know  no  change.  It  is  no  longer  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  It  is  quite 
ungovernable  now.  There  was  a  time  when — but  why  prate  of  this  ? — it  is  too  late  to  think 
of,  and  only  maddens  the  more.  Besides,  it  makes  not  anything  with  you,  and  would  detain 
you  without  a  purpose.  Linger  no  longer,  Dillon — speed  to  the  west,  and,  at  some  future 
day,  perhaps,  you  shall  see  me  when  you  least  expect,  and  perhaps  least  desire  it" 

The  manner  of  the  outlaw  was  firm  and  commanding,  and  Dillon  did  not  scruple  long  to 
recognise  its  requisitions.  The  parting  was  brief,  though  the  subordinate  was  truly  affected. 
He  would  have  lingered  still,  but  Rivers  waved  him  off  with  a  farewell  whose  emphasis  waa 
effectual,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  latter  sat  once  more  alone.  His  mood  was  that  of  one 
disappointed  in  all  things,  and,  consequently,  displeased  and  discontented  with  all  things— 
querulously  so.  In  addition  to  this  temper,  which  was  common  to  him,  his  spirit,  at  this  tine, 
laboured  under  a  heavy  foeling  of  despondency,  and  its  gloomy  sullenness  was  perhaps  some- 
thing lighter  to  himself  while  Dillon  remained  with  him.  We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which 
ho  hod  hurried  that  personage  away.  He  bad  scarcely  been  gone,  however,  when  the  incon- 
sistent and  variable  temper  of  the  outlaw  found  utterance  in  the  following  soliloquy :— «  Ay, 
thus  it  is,  they  all  desert  me ;  and  this  is  human  footing.  They  all  fly  the  darkness ;  and  this 
i*  busman  courage.  They  love  themselves  only,  or  you  only  while  you  need  no  love  j  and«th*s 
in  h  uumui  sympathy.  I  need  all  of  these,  yet  1  get  none ;  and  when  I  meet  need,  and  moat 
deem,  and  most  sack  to  obtain,  I  am  the  least  provided.  These  are  the  fruits  which 
I  have  sawn,  however  should  I  shrink  to  gather  them  ?  Yet  there  is  one— but  one 
of  all,  whom  no  reproach  of  mine  could  drive  away,  or  make  mdiflerent  to  my  late.  But  T 
will  sea  her  no  more.  Strange  madness  t  The  creature  who,  of  all  the  world,  most  loves  nit, 
ami  is  most  deserving  of  my  love,  I  banish  from  my  soul  m  horn  my  sight.  And  fhtft  it 
another  fruit  of  my  education  —another  curse  that  came  with  a  mother  this  wilful  love  of  the) 
perilous  and  the  passionate— tfab  scorn  of  the  gentle  and  the  soft  ■  this  ■■duiss  for  tbeJeree 
contrnsHriion— this  ii^nercnco  to  the  thing  easily  won  this  thirst  after  the  forihlata.  Poor 
•sofSBtle,  so  resigned,  and  Mtfon&efker  destroy  I 

—she  must  uot  stand  in  the  way  of  my  ssuiety  to  eonsnssr  that 
tnmsj|qJ|»te,ot,|o(sasriai  me..  I  shell  -s*f> Musts* and  he  shall  lorn  sjpi 
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>*4it,  whet  enu  be  be  after— he  should  navabaea  here  baton  this— it  now  wonts  bill  lilees  to  tho 
morning  9011  yet  I  have  not  slept." 

Thus,  •♦riding  to  and  fro  in  bit  apartment,  the  outlaw  soUloqajso d  at  intervale.  Throwing 
himself  at  length  upon  a  rude  couch  that  stood  in  too  comer,,  ho  bad  disposed  himself  a*  it 
were  for  slumber,  when  the  noiie  at  of  a  Calling  rook  attracted  nil  attention,  and  without 
pausing,  lie  cautiously  took  his  way  to  the  entrance,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causa.  He) 
was  not  easily  surprised,  and  the  knowledge  of  surrounding  danger  made  him  doubly  obeer* 
vent,  and  more  than  ever  watchful 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  party  which  had  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  which,  after  the  death, 
of  the  landlord,  had,  as  we  hart  already  narrated,  adopting  the  design  suggested  by  hie 
dying  words,  immediately  set  forth  in  search  of  the  notorious  outlaw,  and  of  the  reward  put 
upon  bis  head.  Having  already  some  general  idea  of  the  whero-abouts  of  the  fugitive,  and 
the  directions  given  by  Munro  having  been  of  the  most  specific  character,  they  found  little) 
difficulty,  after  a  moderate  ride  of  some  four  or  five  miles,  in  striking  upon  the  path  directly 
leading  to  the  Wolf's  Neck.  At  this  time,  fortunately  for  their  object,  tbey  were  encoun- 
tered suddenly  by  our  old  acquaintance,  Chub  Williams,  whom,  but  a  little  before,  we  had 
seen  separating  from  the  individual  in  whose  pursuit  they  were  now  engaged.  The  deformed* 
for  a  while,  rode  alongside  of  the  party,  without  seeming  to  recognise  their  existence,  singing 
all  the  while  a  strange  woodland  melody  of  tho  time  and  region.  "  'Spose  you  reckon  I  don't 
ace  you,  riding  'longside  of  me,  and  saying  nothing,  but  listening  to  ay  soag.  I'm  singing 
for  my  own  self,  and  you  oughtn't  to  listen — I  didn't  ax  you,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you're  doing  so  nigh  Chun's  house." 

"  Why,  Where's  your  house,  Chub?  "  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"  You  aint  looking  for  it— is  you  ?  cause  you  can't  think  to  find  it  a4ooking  down.  I 
lives  in  the  tree-top  when  weather's  good,  like  to-night,  and  when  it  aint,  I  go  into  the  hollow. 
I've  a  better  house  than  Guy  Rivers — he  don't  take  the  tree  at  all,  no  how." 

"  And  where  is  bis  bouse,  Chub  ?"  was  the  common  inquiry  of  all  the  party. 

The  dwarf  looked  at  them  for  a  few  moments  without  speech,  then,  with  a  whisper  and  a 
gesture  significant  of  caution,  replied — "  If  you're  looking  for  Guy — 'tain't  so  easy  to  find 
bhn  if  be  don't  want  to  be  found,  and  you  must  speak  softly  if  you  hunt  him,  whether  or  no* 
He's  a  bad  man,  that  Guy— mother  said  so— and  he  lives  a  long  way  under  the  ground." 

"  And  can't  you  show  us  where,  Chub  ?    We  will  give  you  money  for  your  servioa." 
.     "  Hain't  you  got  *tatoes  ?   Chub's  hungry— hain't  eat  nothing  to-night.     Guy  Riven  has 
plenty  to  cat,  but  he  cursed  Chub's  mother." 

,  «  Well,  show  us  where  he  is,  and  well  give  you  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  potatoes  and 
corn,"  was  the  promise  of  the  party. 

"  And  build  up  Chub's  house  that  the  fire  burnt  ?  Chub  lives  in  the  tree  now*  GttJ 
flivers's  man  burnt  Chub's  house,  'cause  he  said  Chub  was  saucy." 

M  Yes,  my  boy,  we'll  build  up  your  house,  and  give  you  a  plenty  to  go  upon  for  a  year. 
You  shall  have  potatoes  enough  for  your  life-time,  if  you  will  show  us  how  to-  eosac  upon 
Guy  Rivers  to-night.  He  is  a  bad  fellow,  as  you  say ;  and  we  won't  let  him  trouble  y<m 
any  more,  if  you'll  only  show  us  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

«  Well— I  reckon  I  can,"  was  the  response,  something  more  readily  given  than  was  the 
won*  of  the  speaker.  "  Chub  and  Guy  talked  together  to-night,  and  Guy  wanted  Chub  to 
go  into  his  house  in  Wolf's  Neck ;  but  it's  a  dark  place,  and  Chub's  a/eared  in  the  dawk." 

"  But  you  mustn't  be  afraid  now.  We  shall  be  here,  and  follow  you  close — so  there.  wiU 
be  no  danger.  All  that  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  find  out  where  he  is,  and  let  us  know,  and  if 
we  catch  him,  well  give  you  all  we  promised.  We'll  build  the  house,  and  give  you  pirtetom, 
and  a  jug  of  whiskey." 

.  "  Whiskey  too  and  build  the  bouse  again  for  Chub's  mother— and  potatoes  ?  Chub'a 
ready.'' 

■  With  a  sagacity  something  inconsistent  with  his  general  idiotoy,  bo  gave  some  inetruotioMi 
for  the  party  which  indicated  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  somewhat  dangerous  undertaking 
which  they  had  in  view ;  ead^acooiding  to  his  directions,  too  troopers  having  reached  m  *— - 
taea  point  contiguous  to  Woof  a  Mack,  were  made  to  dismount  by  their  idiot  guide,  and  having 
fastened  hit  with  tacit  horses  in  tho  shade  of  a  small  clump  of  brsuaraod,  he  hade 
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JbUow  him  with  orations  tread  along  the  margin  of  the  road,  studiously  avoiding,  as  they  Ad 
ao,  tbt  dry  leaves  and  withered  branches,  and  every  movement  productive  of  uanecessary  noise. 
.  goinaiimas  proceeding  with  the  singularly  rapid  motion  which  belonged  to  him,  they  lost 
sight  of  him  at  moments,  and  preparing  for  this,  he  had  advised  them  of  the  route  to  follow, 
.  by  breaking  a  bush  on  such  occasions,  and  leaving  it  at  every  point  m  the  path  in  which  a 
difficulty   might   be  anticipated    to   occur.      The   gieat    extent    of    the    rocky    cavities 
generally  styled   the   Wolfs    Neck,   diverging,    as    some    of  its    ramifications    did,    to 
various  and  remote  points  from   the  centre,  rendered  such    precaution  necessary,    since 
those  on  the  outside  could  not  well  discover,  in  many  eases  in  which  cavities  were  below, 
any  external  indications  of  the  fact.     Having  now  brought  them  to  positions  which  gave 
them  a  commanding  view  of  various  points  at  the  same  moment,  Chub  instructed  them  to 
place  themselves  out  of  sight,  and  to  await  the  result  of  the  experiment  be  was  about  to  try ; 
to  determine,  without  any  risk  to  himself,  the  precise  position  of  the  outlaw  at  that  moment. 
Accordingly,  arming  himself  with  a  rock  scarcely  smaller  than  bis  head,  he  contrived  to  secure 
it  about  his  person,  while,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  squirrel,  be  ascended  a  tree  overlooking,  like 
the  others,  the  dwelling  of  the  fugitive.     Having  first  carefully  ensconced  himself  within  the 
sheltering  branches,  which  he  had  so  chosen  as  effectually  to  conceal  him,  he  plunged  the  stone 
from  his  high  perch  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  for  it  a  rolling  course  down  the  declivity 
of  the  bill,  even  after  it  had   fairly  struck  the  earth.     The  stone  did  its  duty  precisely  as 
required,  and  the  pursuing  party  had  the  satisfaction,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  to  behold 
the  object  of  their  aim  emerge  from  the  cave  and  closely  scrutinise  the  scene  around  him.     As 
if  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  purely  occasional,  and  was  not  the  effect  of 
design.  Rivers  returned  to  his  den,  and  again' throwing  hjmeelf  upon  the  couch  of  his  inner 
apartment,  appeared  disposed  to  yield  himself  up  to  sleep.     Having  allowed  some  little  time 
to  elapse  after  the  re-ingress  of  the  outlaw,  his  hunters  descended  from  their  several  points  of 
observation,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  circumstances  of  bis  capture.     In  this  matter  Chub 
could  help  them  but  little.     He  could  describe,  in  some  particulars,  such  of  the  interior  as  he 
bad,  perforce,  been  enabled  to  see  on  a  former  occasion,  but  beyond  this  he  could  do  nothing ; 
said  he  was  resolute  not  to  hazard  himself  in  entering  the  dominion  of  a  personage  so  fearful 
as  Guy  Rivers  bad  been  represented  by  his  mother  to  his  uncouth  imagination.     Accordingly 
be  stayed  without,  closely  gathered  up  into  a  lump  behind  a  tree,  while  the  more  determined 
Georgians  penetrated  with  cautious  pace  into  the  dark  avenue,  known  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  colony  as  a  retreat  for  the  wolves  when  they  infested  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  hence 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Wolfs  Neck.     For  some  time  they  groped  onward  in 
-great  uncertainty  as  to  their  course,  but  a  crevice  in  the  wall  at  one  point  gave  them  a  glim- 
mer of  the  moon-light,  which,  falling  obliquely  upon  the  side  of  the  cavern,  pointed  out  to 
their  eyes  another  passage,  diverging  from  that  in  which  they  were.     They  followed  its  course 
until  their  further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  solid  wall,  encountering  them  directly  in  front. 
Here  they  were  at  a  stand,  until  one  of  the  party,  groping  along,  the  obstruction,  placed  his 
band  upon  some  drapery  which  hung  down  and  yielded  to  the  pressure,  appearing  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  curtain.     This  discovery  was  important :  it  led  directly  to  the  chamber 
of  Rivers,  in  which  he  then  lay,  not  asleep,  but  weary  with  fatigue,  and  exhausted  from  try- 
ing excitements.     Heretofore  they  had  gone  on  in  perfect  secrecy.     The  individual  who  had 
discovered  the  curtain  motioned  to  his  companions,  and  raising  its  folds  from   the  bottom, 
listened  with  suppressed  respiration  while  he  endeavoured  to  gather  whatever  sound  of  life 
night  be  going  on  within.     Rivers,  half  asleep,  and  enfeebled  by  exhaustion  of  one  kind  or 
other,  breathed  hard  and  quick — occasionally,  a  muttered  monosyllable  breaking  from  his  lips, 
would  indicate  the  still  restless  mind,  always  at  strife  with  the  weaker  clay  in  which  it  was 
imprisoned.     Words  might  be  distinguished  at  moments,  as  his  feverish  form  was  thrown  from 
one  aide  to  the  other  upon  his  couch — but  such  words— they  were  curses— imprecations  upon 
himself,  upon  all — mingled  too  with  an  occasional  lamenting,  the  tribute  which  vice  invariably 
I  to  virtue,  for  the  high  places  from  which  he  had  for  ever  fallen.     The  Georgian,  who 
of  powerful  frame  and  gieat  muscular  activity,  with  a  cautious  baud  lifting  the  curtain 
aualiilsnllj  for  that  purpose,  on  hands  and  knees  made  his  way  Airly  into  the  apartment.    He 
warn  tallowed  in  the  same  manner  by  one  of  his  companions,  but  the  imprudent  forwardness  of 
ttotfeird  desiring  admitsion,  who  was  the  gaoler,  Brooks,  was  productive  of  lajsaViuteewa^i 
to  their  onward  progress.     Not  stooping  as  tliey  bad  done  suuWvenir*,  ^sA  eX  **% 
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prating  forvtrdirith  do  mmIIIm**,  kit  heed  struck  the  eoasn  which  perfected  mini  the 
entrance,  and  from  which  the  curtain  bong,  and  he  was  pfecaestated  back  into  the  passage 
through  which  he  bad  come.  The  noise  aroiued  rally  the  haaMonag  man,  and  with  the 
energy  and  decision  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  hii  character*  he  sprang  forward  with  his 
dirk,  and,  familiar  with  all  the  sinuosities  of  his  den  in  darkness  and  in  light,  the  chances 
would  hive  been,  in  any  other  circumstances,  something  in  hie  favour.  But  the  very  precipi- 
tation of  the  gaoler,  while  it  occasioned  the  alarm,  had  the  effect,  in  one  particular,  of  neutra- 
lizing its  evil  consequences.  The  two  who  had  already  penetrated  the  apartment  had  not  yet 
risen  from  their  knees,  and  having  no  thought  of  such  an  obstruction,  the  impediment  which 
in  that  position  they  offered  to  the  step  the  outlaw  was  about  to  take,  served  their  purposes 
just  as  well,  probably,  as  the  orignal  design  would  have  done.  As  be  leaped  forward  from  his 
couch  towards  the  passage  way,  bis  feet  were  caught  by  the  Georgian  who  first  entered,  and 
so  great  was  the  impetus  of  his  first  awakening  effort,  that  be  was  precipitated  with  a  severe 
fall  over  the  second ;  and  half  stunned,  yet  still  striking  furiously,  the  dirk  of  Rivers  found  * 
bloodless  sheath  in  the  earthless  floor  of  the  cell.  In  a  moment  the  two  were  upon  him,  and, 
by  the  mere  weight  of  their  bodies  alone,  they  kept  him  down.  Conscious  of  the  inutility  of 
such  an  endeavour,  the  outlaw,  as  soon  as  be  could  properly  appreciate  his  situation,  ceased  qll 
further  struggle ;  without  difficulty  the  captors  bound  him,  and  be  was  borne  forth  in  silent, 
triumph  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  Chub  Williams  came  forward  to  meet  them.  The 
dwarf  now  approached  the  captive  with  a  new  confidence.  He  felt  that  hit  fangs  were  taken 
off,  and  his  survey  of  the  person  his  mother  had  taught  him  so  to  dread,  was  as  curious  ae  that 
which  he  would  have  taken  of  some  foreign  monster.  As  he  continued  this  survey,  Rivers, 
with  a  singular  degree  of  calmness  for  such  a  time  and  such  circumstances,  addressed  him— 
"  So,  Chub,  this  is  your  work ;  you  have  brought  enemies  to  my  home,  and  yet  I  gave  bread 
to  yourself  and  your  mother.    Why  have  you  done  this  ?  " 

"  Guy  Rivers  carted  Chub's  mother — Guy  ftivers's  man  burn  down  Chub's  bouse,  and 
Guy  wanted  to  shoot  Chub  on  the  tree." 

M  But  didn't  I  keep  the  man  from  shooting  you  when  you  run  away  from  the  cave— I 
would  have  been  your  friend,  boy — and  I  did  not  curse  your  mother.  But  go  "—and  half 
muttering  to  himself,  and  half  in  the  hearing  of  the  boy,  be  went  on,  as  it  were,  in  soliloquy— 
"  so  wretched,  yet  so  revengeful— desolate,  I  would  have  taken  him  to  my  kindness,  as  of  kin 
in  desolation,  and  this  is  the  reward.  He  has  bad  nothing  but  kindness  from  me,  and  yet- 
but  I  am  your  prisoner,  gentlemen— I  am  not  unwilling.     Lead  on.** 

Without  interruption  they  reached  the  village  of  Chestatee  at  an  early  hour  on  the  ensuing 
day,  and  Guy  Rivers,  otherwise  Creighton,  the  outlaw,  was  safely  locked  up  in  the  prison 
from  which  his  more  fortunate  rival,  Colleton,  had  so  recently  escaped.  A  better  provision  was 
now  made  for  the  security  of  the  prison,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Georgia  Guard  marching 
that  very  day  into  the  village,  totally  destroyed  any  hope  of  rescue  that  the  captive  might 
sibly  have  entertained. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"  What  boots  it  now  to  ton  ilia  ta|o 
Of  hapletfl  love  and  bopeleaa  wail- 
To  chide  the  chaopefal  fbrtnne  now. 
That  soornM  the  oraaa  aad  otav'd  the  vow- 
Time,  while  it  rob*  away  each  hope, 
Can  never  well  with  meoMry  cope ; 
Aad  lore,  that  soo*  na  oblivion,  yet 
Caa  never,  where  it  aigh'd,  forget.  ' 

W«  have  already  teen  the  return  of  Lucy  Munro  to  the  village  inn  of  Chestatee,  where,  to  her 
own  and  the  surprise  of  all,  her  aunt  had  been  reinstated  in  her  old  department  of  housekeeper, 
as  she  had  held  it  in  times  past.  The  reasons  have  been  alreaoy  narrated  to  the  reader  which 
bad  determined  the  landlord  upon  this  measure,  and  we  ere'satisfied  to  say  that  all  things,  efl 
for  as  the  law  of  householdry  is  concerned,  now  went  on  with  the  accustomed  economy ;  for 
the  old  lady  having  aome  reputation  in  her  way,  could  manage  the  cold  baked  meats  with 
most  praiseworthy  capacity. 
The  indisposition  of  Lucy  was  not  materially  diminished  by  the  circumstances  following 
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the  wieooiotul  effort  to  persuade  the  landlord  to  the  wnue  of  Ralph  Colleton.  The  feverish 
excitements  natural  to  that  event,  sad  ores  the  fruit  of  ite  fortunate  issue,  in  the  death  of 
Monro,  for  whom  the  really  had  mneh  regard,  wore  not  greatly  1  gowned,  though  eertsinly 
something  relieved,  by  the  capture  of  Risers,  and  his  ideatiicatioa  with  the  outlawed 
Creighton.  She  waa  now  secure  from  him ;  she  had  nothing  farther  to  apprehend  from  the 
prosecution  of  hit  fearful  suit;  and  die  death  of  her  ancle,  even  if  the  situation  of  Riven  had 
left  him  free  to  urge  it  further,  would,  of  itself,  have  relieved  her  from  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  resolute  denial.  80  far,  then,  the  was  at  peace.  But  a  tilent  sorrow  bad  made  its  way 
into  her  bosom,  knowing  there  with  the  notselessness  and  certainty  of  the  imperceptible  worm, 
generated  by  the  sunlight,  in  the  richness  of  the  fresh  leaf,  and  wound  up  within  Us  folds.  She 
had  no  word  of  sorrow  in  her  speech— she  had  no  tear  of  sorrow  in  her  eye  but  there  was  a 
vacant  aadnem  in  the  vsgue  and  wan  expression  of  her  free,  that  needed  neither  team  nor  words 
for  its  pei fret  development.  8he  was  the  victim  of  a  passion  which,  as  bets  was  a  warm  and 
impatient  spirit,  was  doubly  dangerous ;  and  the  greater  pang  of  that  passion  came  with  the 
consciousness,  which  now  she  could  no  longer  doubt,  that  it  was  entirely  unrequited.  She  had 
beheld  the  return  of  Ralph  Colleton— she  had  beard  from  other  lips  than  his  of  his  release,  and  of 
the  atoning  particulars  of  her  uncle's  death,  in  which  he  furnished  all  that  was  neeessary  in  the 
way  of  testimony  to  the  youth's  enlargement  and  security ;  and  though  she  rejoiced,  fervently 
and  deeply,  at  the  knowledge  that  so  much  had  been  done  for  him,  and  so  much  by  berseh^  she 
yet  had  no  escape  from  the  deep  sadness  of  mood  which  necessarily  came  with  her  hopelessness* 
Busy  tongues  dwelt  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  maiden  who  had  sought  him  in  his  prison— of 
her  commanding  stature— her  elegance  of  form — her  dignity  of  manner  and  expression,  coupled 
with  the  warmth  of  a  devoted  love,  and  a  passionate  admiration  of  the  youth  who  bad  also  so 
undesiringly  made  the  conquest  of  her  heart.  She  heard  all  this  in  silence,  but  not  without 
thought.  She  thought  of  nothing  beside.  The  forms  and  images  of  the  two  happy  lovers 
were  before  her  eyes  at  all  moments,  and  her  active  fancy  pictured  the  full  enjoyments  common 
to  their  mutual  feelings,  in  colours  so  rich  and  warm,  that,  in  utter  despondency  at  last,  she 
would  throw  herself  listlessly  upon  her  couch,  with  sometimes  an  unholy  hope  that  she  might 
not  again  rise  from  it. 

But  she  was  not  forgotten.  The  youth  she  had  so  muob  served,  and  so  tiuly  saved,  was 
neither  thoughtless  nor  ungrateful.  Having  just  satisfied  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him  of 
his  safety,  and  of  the  impunity  which,  after  a  few  brief  forms  of  law,  the  dying  confession  of  the 
landlord  had  given  him,  and  having  taken,  in  the  warm  embrace  of  a  true  love,  the  form  of 
the  no  longer- withheld  Edith,  he  felt  that  his  next  duty  was  to  her,  for  whom  his  sense  of 
gratitude  soon  discovered  that  every  form  of  acknowledgment  must  necessarily  prove  weak. 
At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  these  several  duties  having  been  done,  Ralph  made  his  appearance 
at  the  village  inn,  and  the  summons  of  the  youth  soon  brought  Lucy  from  her  chamber.  She 
came  freely,  and  without  hesitation,  though  her  heart  was  tremulous  with  doubt  and  sorrow. 
She  hed  nothing  now  to  learn  of  her  utter  hopelessness,  and  her  strength  was  gathered  from 
her  despair.  Ralph  was  shocked  with  the  surprising  ravages  which  a  few  days  of  indisposition 
had  made  upon  that  fine  and  delicate  richness  of  complexion  and  expression,  which  had  marked 
her  countenance  before.  He  had  no  thought  that  she  was  unhappy  beyond  the  cure  of  time. 
On  the  contrary,  with  a  modesty  almost  coupled  with  dulness,  having  had  no  idea  of  his  own 
influence  over  the  maiden,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  the  recent  events — the  death  of  Munro, 
capture  of  Rivers,  &c— as  tbey  relieved  her  from  a  persecution  which  had  been  cruelly  afflic- 
tive, rather  calculated  to  produce  a  degree  of  relief,  to  which  the  had  not  for  a  long  time  been 
accustomed,  and  which,  though  mingled  up  with  events  that  prevented  it  from  being  con- 
sidered matter  for  rejoicing,  was  yet  not  a  matter  for  one  in  her  situation  very  greatly  to 
deplore.  Her  appearance,  however,  only  made  him  more  assiduously  gentle  and  affectionate 
hi  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  He  approached  her  with  the  freedom  of  one 
warranted  by  circumstances  in  recognising  in  ber  person  a  relation  next  to  the  sweetest  and 
the  dearest  in  life.  With  the  familiar  regard  of  a  brother  he  took  ber  hand,  and  placing  ber 
beside  him  on  the  rude  tofe  of  the  humble  parlour,  he  proceeded  to  those  little  inquiries  alter 
■or  health  and  of  those  about  her,  which  usually  form  the  initial  topics  of  all  conversation. 
He  proceeded  then  to  remind  her  of  that  trying  night  when,  in  defiance  of  female-  stars,  and 
laudably  regardless  of  those  staid  cheeks  and  restraints  by  which  her  sex  would 
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defend  iu  wwknaim,  she  baa  dared  to  cava  his  iifk  Kb  wmr,  generally  want  and  pre- 
cipitous dilated  something  beyetid  its  wot* •  and  if  ever  gratitude  had  yet  iu  expression  from 
iHunan  lipa  and  in  human  language*  it  was  poured  forth*  at  tbat  moment  from  bit  into  to 
ears  of  Lucy  Munro*  And  ana  fait  iu  truth— she  relied  upon  tba  uttered  words  of  the  speaker* 
and  hat  eyes  grew  bright  with  a  momentary  kindling,  her  aback  flushed  under  his  gfanft. 
while  her  heart,  losing  soteethiag  of  the  ehillaecs  which  had  so  recently  oppressed  it,  felt 
lighter  aad  last  desolata  in  that  abode  of  sedoe~s  and  sweetness,  the  bosom  in  which  it  dwelt. 
Yet,  after  all*  whan  thought  came  again  under  the  old  aspect— when  she  remembered  his  situ** 
tioa  and  her  own— she  felt  the  shadow  once  more  oome  over  her  with  an  icy  influence.  It  waa 
not  gratitude  which  her  heart  craved  from  that  of  Ralph  Colleton,  The  praise  end  the  approval, 
and  the  thanks  of  others,  might  have  given  her  pleasure,  but  these  were  not  enough  from  him; 
and  the  sighed  that  he  from  whom  alone  lovo  would  be  valuable,  had  nothing  less  frigid  than 
his  gratitude  to  offer.  But  even  that  wss  much,  end  she  felt  it  deeply.  His  approbation  waa 
not  a  little  to  a  spirit  whose  reference  to  him  was  perpetual ;  end  when— her  hand  in  bis— ha 
recounted  the  adventures  of  thst  night— when  he  dwelt  upon  her  courage — upon  her  noble 
disregard  of  opinions  which  might  have  chilled  iu  many  of  ber  sex  the  fine  natural  currents  of 
that  godlike  humanity,  which  conventional  forms,  it  is  well  to  think,  cannot  always  fetter  or 
abridge—  when  be.  expatiated  upon  ell  these  things  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  temperament, 
while  with  a  due  modesty,  shrinking  from  the  recital  of  its  own  performances,  she  sought  to 
restrain  hiowbc  felt  every  moment  additional  pleasure  in  his  speech  of  praise.  When,  at 
length,  relating  the  particulars  of  the  escape  and  death  of  Munro,  he  proceeded,  with  all  the) 
tender  precaution  of  a  brother,  softening  the  sorrow  into  sadness,  and  plucking  from  grief  as 
much  of  the  sting  as  would  else  have  caused  the  wound  to  rankle,  she  felt  that,  though  another 
might  sway  his  heart  and  its  richer  affection*,  she  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  its  considera- 
tion and  its  care. 

"  And  now,  Lucy,  my  sweet  sister— ibr  my  sister  you  are  now—you  will  accede  to  your 
uncle's  prayer  and  mine — you  will  permit  me  to  be  your  brother,  and  to  provide  for  you  at 
such.  In  this  wild  region  it  flu  not  tbat  you  sliould  longer  abide.  This  wilderness  is  uncon- 
genial, it  is  foreign  to  a  nature  like  yours.  You  have  been  too  long  its  tenant,  mingling  with 
creatures  not  msde  for  your  association,  and  none  altogether  capable  of  appreciating  yoar 
worth.     You  must  come  with  us,  and  live  with  my  uncle— with  my  cousin  Edith—" 

11  Edith ! "  and  she  looked  inquiringly,  while  a  slight  flush  of  the  cheek  and  kindling  of  the 
eye  in  him,  followed  the  utterance  of  the  single  word  by  her,  and  accompanied  his  reply. 

"  Yes,  Edith—  Edith  Colletoa,  Lucy,  is  the  name  of  my  cousin,  and  the  relationship,  will 
soon  be  something  closer  than  that  between  us.  You  will  love  her,  and  she,  I  know,,  will  love- 
you  as  a  lister,  and  even  ss  the  preserver  of  one  so  very  humble  as  myself.  It  waa  a  night  of 
danger  whan  you  first  beard  her  name  and  saw  her  features ;  and  when  you  and  she  will  con* 
verse  over  tbat  night  and  its  events,  I  feel  satisfied  thai  it  will  bring  you  both  only  the  closer 
to  one  another." 

"  We  will  oot  talk  of  it  farther,  Mr  Colletoa— I  would  not  willingly  hear  of  it  again.  It  is 
enough  that  you  are  now  free  from  all  such  danger— enough  that  all  things  promise  well  for 
your  happiness  in  the  future.  Let  not  any  thought  of  past  evil,  or  of  risk  successfully 
encountered,  obscure  the  prospect— 4et  no  thought  of  ma  produce  an  emotion  hostile,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  your  peace." 

"  And  why  should  you  think,  my  sweet  girl,  and  with  an  air  of  such  profound  sorrow,  that 
such  a  thought  must  be  productive  of  such  an  emotion.  Why  should  too  circumstances  so 
happily  terminating,  though  perilous  at  first,  necessarily  bring  sorrow  with  remembrance, 
■Surely  you  are  now  but  exhibiting  the  sometimes  coy  perversity  which  is  ascribed  to  your  sax. 
You  are  now,  in  a  moment  of  calm,  but  assuming  those  winning  playfulnesses  of  a  sex  cotv 
scious  of  oliarm  and  power,  which  in  a  time  of  danger,  your  more  masculine  thought  had* 
rejected  as  unbecoming.  You  forget,  Lucy,  tbat  I  have  you  in  charge — that  you  are  now  my 
sister— that  my  promise  to  your  departed  uncle,  not  lest  than  my  own  desire  to  that  effect, 
makes  ma  your  guardian  lor  the  future,  and  that  I  am  now  come,  hopeful  of  success,  to  tako 
you  with  ma  to  my  earn  sweat  country,  and  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  her  (I  must  keen) 
no  secret  from  you,  who  are  my  sister)  who  hat  my  hearts—but  you  are  sick,  Lucy.  What 
this  emotion?* 
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*Mb1»hs«, aotbiog,  Mr  Colleton.  A  laomentary  nAnm  tram  my  arte  m<wap<»dsiop, 
ft  w1B  coon  bo  over ;  mdwd,  1  am  eliwady  walk    Go  on,  sir— go  mi  ! n 

"Lucy,  why  these  epithets  ?  Sorely  I  have  dene  nothing  which  should  compel  you  to 
such  formality.  Have  I  not  spoken  as  one  who  would  not  offend — at  one  who  would  have 
man  mnr  to  bim  than  the  mere  casualty*  to  whom  yon  may,  and  vast,  if  only  for  repulsion's 
■eke,  my  'sir  and  Mr.'  Speak  to  ma  as  if  I  were tha  sew  Mead  at  Wat,  if  yon  will  not 
behold  in  ma  an  old  one.  I  hare  received  too  mueh  food  service  from  yon  to  permit  of  mis 
uuastralnt.  Call  ma  Rslph— or  CoUatoo— or—or— «ay,  look  not  so  coldly— why  not  earn  me 
worn?  brothel  ? 

"  Brother— brother  be  ittben,  Ralph  Colleton— brotbce-«4>cothor,  Ood  knows,  I  need  a 
DTothar  now  I  **  and  the  ice  of  her  manner  wee  thawed  quickly  by  hia  appeal,  in  which  her 
accurate  sense,  sufficiently  unclouded  usually  by  bar  feelings,  thoagh  themselves  at  ell  times 
atroag,  discovered  only  the  earnestness  of  truth. 

"  Ah,  now  you  look—and  sow  you  are  indeed  my  sister.  Hear  me,  then,  Lucy,  end  listen 
to  ell  my  plana.  You  have  net  esen  Edith— my  Bdsth  sow— she  must  be  your  sister  too. 
flhe  it  dow,  or  will  be  soon,  something  nearer  to  me  than  a  sister,  she  is  something  dearer 
already.     We  shall  immediately  retmm  to  Carolina,  and  you  will  go  along  with  us." 

"  It  may  not  be,  Ralph,  I  have  determined  otherwise.  1  will  be  your  sister  .as  truly  so 
at  sister  possibly  could  be — hot  I  will  not  go  with  you.     I  have  made  other  arrangements." 

The  youth  looked  up  in  astonishment.  The  meaner  of  the  maiden  was  firm  end  ooaeHi- 
abe,  and  ha  knew  not  what  to  understand.  She  proceeded,  as  she  sew  hia  amazement  :«*-**  It 
amy  not  be  as  you  propose,  Mr— Ralph— my  brother  ■  circumstances  have  d screed  asmther 
arrangement — another,  and  perhaps  a  less  grateful  asslmy  tor  me." 

M  Bat  why,  Lucy,  if  a  less  pleasant,  or  at  sent  a  doubtful  arrangement,  why  yield  to  it, 
why  reject  my  solicitation  ?  Whet  is  the  plan  to  which,  I  am  sad  to  sea,  you  so  nntimitatraajly 
e^tW  preference?" 

"  Not  unhesitatingly— not  unhesitatingly,  I  ensure  you.  I  have  thought  upon  it  deeply 
ami  Jong,  and  am  decision  m  that  of  my  cooler  thought  and  calmer  judgment*  It  is  true  as  I 
said  it.  It  may  be  in  a  thousand  issue  ots  a  less  fortunate  one  then  that  which  yon  nave 
for  me ;  bat,  at  least,  it  will  want  one  circumstance  which  would  couple  itself  with  your 
plea,  and  which  wotrld  alone  prompt  aw  to  deny  myself  all  of  its  ether  advantages/1 

"  And  what  is  that  one  circumstance,  dear  Lucy,  which  affrights  you  so  much  ?  Let  me 
know;  what  peculiarity  of  mine— what  thoughtless  impropriety — what  association,  which  I 
amy  remove,  thus  prevents  your  acceptance  of  my  offer,  end  that  of  Edith.  Speak  ~- spare  me 
ant  in  what  you  shall  my — but  tot  your  thoughts  have  their  due  language,  just  as  if  you  were 
—as  indeed  you  are— my  sister," 

u  Ask  me  not,  aeiph.  I  may  not  utter  it.  It  must  not  be  whispered  to  myself,  though  I 
perpetually  hear  it.  It  is  no  impropriety,  no  peculiarity,  no  wrong  thought  or  deed  of  yours, 
•seat  ear  seism  it.  The  evil  is  in  me  \  and  hence  you  can  do  nothing  which  can  possibly 
change  my  determination.*' 

«  Strange,  strange  girl !  What  mystery  is  this?  Where  is  now  that  feeling  of  affinity, 
at*  eeafidcoce,  which  led  you  to  comply  with  my  prayer,  and  consider  me  as  your  brother  ? 
Why  keep  this  matter  from  me—why  withheld  a  particular,  the  knowledge  of  which  might 
be  productive  of  a  remedy  for  all  the  difficulty." 

"  Haver— never!  Tlie  knowledge  of  it  woald  be  destructive  of  all  beside.  It  would  be 
fatal,  neck  not,  therefore,  to  know  it ;  it  would  profit  yov  nothing,  and  me  it  would  crush  for 
ever  to  the  earth.  Hear  me,  Ralph— my  brother  1— hear  me !  Hitherto  you  have  known  me— 
.1  era  proud  to  think— as  «a-  strong-minded  woman,  heedless  of  all  things  in  her  desire  for  the 
ameeV-ear  the  right.  Ina  moment  of  peril  to  you  or  to  another,  I  would  be  the  maw  women, 
JBat  the  strength  which  support*  through  the  trial  subsides  with  the  difficulty.  The  ship 
uasftaafttlas  with  tbesterms  and  the  seas,  with  something  like  a  kindred  buoyancy,  goes  down 
With  tha  ealm  that  follows  their  first  violence.  It  is  so  with  me.  I  could  do  much— mueh 
then  women  generally  in  the  day  of  trial— hut  lam  the  weakest  of  my  sex  when  h  U 
WouU  you  have  the  secret  of  these  weahaosses  ra  your  possession,  when  you  must 
that  the  *ery  aaasriouenavf  that  it  is  beyond  my  own  control  moot  be  fatal  to  that  pride 
wench,  perhapa,  oaiy  aastoiuf  me  bow.     Ask  me  not,  Ralph,  further  em  Me» 
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I  can  tall  you  nothing ;  I  will  tell  you  nothing ;  and  to  pre**  me  farther  most  onl/  be  to 
estrange  me  the  more.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  call  you  brother — that  I  pledge  myself  to  lore 
you  as  a  sister — as  sister  never  loved  brother  before.  Is  not  this  much,  Ralph  Colleton— is  it 
sot  enough  ?  " 

The  youth  tried  numberless  other  modes,  but  in  Tain,  to  shake  her  purpose ;  and  the  sor- 
rowful expression  of  bis  voice  and  manner,  not  lest  than  of  his  language,  sufficiently  assured 
her  of  the  deep  mortification  which  be  felt  upon  her  denial.  She  soothed  the  spirit  with  a 
gentleness  peculiarly  her  own  ;  and  as  if  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  she  bad  done  enough  lor 
the  delicacy  of  her  scruples  in  one  leading  consideration,  she  took  care  that  her  whole  manner 
should  be  that  of  the  most  confiding  and  sisterly  regard.  She  even  endeavoured  to  be  cheer- 
ful,  seeing  that  her  companion,  with  her  unlooked-for  denial,  bad  lost  all  his  elasticity  ;  but 
without  doing  much  to  efface  from  his  countenance  the  traces  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  And  what  are  your  plans,  Lucy  ?  Let  me  know  them,  at  least.  Let  me  see  how  far  tbey 
are  likely  to  be  grateful  to  your  character,  and  to  make  you  happy.*'  * 

"  Happy  I  happy  lM— and  she  uttered  but  the  two  words,  with  a  brief  interval  between 
them,  while  her  voice  trembled,  and  the  gathering  suffusion  in  her  large  and  thickly-fringed 
blue  eyes  attested,  more  than  anything  besides,  the  presence  of  that  prevailing  weakness  of 
which  she  had  spoken. 

"  Ay,  happy,  Lucy.  That  is  the  word.  You  must  not  be  permitted  to  choose  a  lot  in 
life  in  which  the  chances  are  not  in  favour  of  your  happiness.*' 

"  I  look  not  for  that  now,  Ralph,"  was  her  reply,  and  with  such  hopeless  despondency 
visible  in  her  face  as  she  spoke,  that,  with  a  deeper  interest,  taking  her  hand,  he  again  urged 
the  request  she  had  already  so  recently  denied. 

"  And  why  not,  my  sweet  sister  ?  Why  should  you  not  anticipate  happiness  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  ?  Who  has  a  better  right  to  happiness  than  the  young,  the  gentle,  the  beautiful,  the 
good  ?— And  you  are  all  of  these,  Lucy.  You  have  the  charms — the  richer  and  more  lasting 
charm*,  which,  in  the  reflective  mind,  must  always  awaken  admiration.  You  have  animation, 
talent,  various  and  wide—sentiment,  the  growth  of  truth,  propriety,  and  a  lofty  aim—no  flip- 
pancy, no  weak  homage  of  self — and— nay,  my  sweet  Lucy,  shrink  not  back,  and  look  not  so 
imploringly  mortified — and  a  gentle  beauty,  that  woos  while  it  warms— having  the  purity  of 
the  cloudless  moonlight,  with  all  the  kindling  richness  of  a  star,  when  the  eye  may  single  out 
but  one,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  tempest,  shining  down  from  the  heavens,  in  place  of  all  the 
lest." 

"  You  mock  me— I  pray  you  mock  me  not !  I  have  suffered  much,  Mr  Colleton— very 
much,  in  the  few  last  years  of  my  life,  from  the  sneer,  and  the  scorn,  and  the  control  of  other*. 
But  I  have  been  taught  to  hope  for  different  treatment,  and  a  far  gentler  estimate.  It  is  ill 
in  you  to  take  up  the  speech  of  smaller  spirits,  and  when  the  sufferer  is  one  so  weak,  so  poor* 
so  very  wretched  as  I  am  now.     I  had  not  looked  for  this  from  you." 

The  words,  the  manner,  were  full  of  offended  pride,  and  of  a  dignity  resolute  to  assert 
itself,  even  upon  the  slightest  suspicion  of  assault. 

Ralph  took  her  hand  gently  in  his  own,  and  looked  appealingly  in  her  nice. — "  You  do  me 
wrong,  Lucy ;  and  your  thought  is  one,  which,  perhaps,  explains  your  denial.  ,You  estimate 
me  by  a  standard  so  low,  that  you  can  give  me  no  confidence—" 

'<  Oh,  no,  no  !— believe  me,  anything  but  that" 

"  And  do  I  look  like  one  who  could  sneer  at  you,  Lucy.  Have  I  been  so  idle  usually  in 
my  speech  ?  have  I  been,  at  all,  the  flippant  trifler  with  your  sex—the  self-assured  fbpling,  to' 
whom  childish  flatteries,  meant  only  for  the  silly  ear,  are  the  cherished  familiarities  ?  I  have 
not  surely  striven  for  such  a  character,  and  I  would  not  have  you  so  esteem  me.  What  I 
have  said,  I  have  said  truly.  I  think  you  what  I  have  dared  to  say  you  are.  I  have  spoken 
of  your  beauty  and  your  many  charms,  not  simply  because  of  them,  for,  had  you  not,  at  the 
tame  time,  been  securely  possessed  of  a  high  intelligence  and  strong  sense,  I  had  said  nothing 
in  your  ears,  of  your  own  praise.  I  am  not  used  to  this ;  and  am  sincerely  honest  when  I 
say,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  attractions  like  yours,  you  should  speak  to  doubtiagly 
of  your  chances  of  happiness.  These  chances  will  be  yours.  Come  with  me — come  with 
my  Edith.  Let  me  not  speak  in  praise  of  my  own  country,  when  I  promise  that  in  Carolina, 
your  various  merits  will  not  long  want  fat  homage*    Tbey  will  come    believe  me,  Lucy— 
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alnaaot  worthy  of  you—to  bend  before,  yotu  Tbt  young  and  the  gallant— oor  nobles  end 
nature's  nobles  too,  will  be  glad  to  lore  yon,  and  will  freely  offer  themselves  for  your 
favour— — * 

"  No  more,  Ralph ;  no  more  of  this.  It  may  not  be.  I  have  already  determined.  I  shall 
atill  remain  with  my  aunt,  who  is  now  destitute  like  myself.  We  hare  money— my  uncle  has 
at  least  left  us  well  provided  in  that  respect.  We  shall  therefore  be  at  no  loss,  nor  find  it 
difficult  to  leave  this  region  for  another.  We  shall  go  to  a  section  of  the  country  more  civil- 
ised in  its  aspect  than  this ;  where  indeed  your  regards  will  find  nothing  to  regret,  and  no 
reason  to  apprehend*  for  us.  We  go  among  the  relatives  of  my  mother,  and  I  shall  be  there 
as  perfectly  at  home,  and  as  perfectly  happy,  as  I  can  be  anywhere." 

"  And  will  you  not  tell  me,  Lucy,  where  this  future  and  more  favoured  dwelling  is 
to  be?" 

"  Better  that  I  should  not—better,  far  better.  The  duties  for  which  the  high  Providence 
brought  us  together,  have  been,  I  think,  fairly  accomplished.  I  have  done  my  part,  and  you, 
.JMc  Colleton— .Ralph,  I  mean — you  have  done  yours.  There  is  nothing  more  that  we  may 
not  do  apart.  Here,  then,  let  our  conference  end.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  complied  with 
the  dying  wish  of  my  uncle— that  I  have  not,  is  not  your  fault." 

"  Not  my  fault,  Lucy,  but  truly  my  misfortune.  But  I  give  not  up  my  hope  so  easily.  I 
still  trust  that  you  will  think  better  of  your  determination,  and  conclude  to  go  with  us.  We 
have  a  sweet  home,  and  should  not  be  altogether  so  happy  in  it,  with  the  thought  of  your 
absence  for  ever  in  our  minds." 

"  What— not  happy,  and  she  with  you  ?  " 

"  Happy — yes— but  far  happier  with  both  of  you.     You,  my  sister,  and " 

"  Say  no  more " 

"  No  more  now,  but  I  shall  try  other  lips,  perhaps  more  persuasive  than  mine.  Edith  shall 
come " 

"  Let  her  not,  I  beg  you— bring  her  not  here— I  will  not  see  her— I  would  not  look  upon 
her  for  the  world—"  and  as  she  spoke  these  words  with  a  sudden  energy,  which  had  not  before 
marked  her  conversation,  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  made  an  effort  to  leave  the  room ;  but 
a  sickness  came  over  her  senses,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  sank  back  fainting  in  the  anna  of 
Ralph,  which  were  extended  just  in  time  to  sustain  her.  In  that  last  speech,  and  the  paroxysm 
which  followed  it,  Ralph  Colleton  had  discovered  her  secret.  He  could  be  blind  no  longer; 
and  placing  her  gently,  while  yet  utterly  unconscious,  in  the  arms  and  charge  of  the  old  lady, 
who  just  then  entered  the  apartment,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  retire,  with  feelings  of 
sadness,  highly  honourable  to  that  manliness  and  straightforward  honesty  of  character,  of 
which,  indeed,  be  was  a  noble  specimen.  He  entered  the  temporary  home  of  his  betrothed 
with  a  tearful  sorrow  which  awakened  all  her  inquiries. 

"  She  will  come,  Ralph  ?■*  exclaimed  Edith,  as  he  entered  the  room.  "  The  sweet  creature 
■  she  will  come,  will  she  not?  and  I  may  now  see  her,  may  I  not?" 

"  She  will  not  come,  Edith — and,  be  not  surprised,  my  love,  she  declines  seeing  you. 
Edith,  my  own  Edith— you  know  me  well,  and  know  that  I  would  not  deceive  you.  1X> 
yon  think  that  I  could  have  done  or  said  anything  calculated  to  deceive  another,  and  to  mis- 
lead them  with  a  thought  not  honestly  my  own  ?  Tell  roe,  dear  Edith — thus  much  is  neces- 
sary to  free  me  from  the  doubt  which  I  now  have,  whether  I  have  altogether  pursued  the 
ourse  of  a  gentleman  with  Lucy.** 

e  The  maiden  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an  instant ;  then,  as  she  observed  the  deep  senti- 
ment of  sadness  and  doubt  diffused  over  all  his  features — when  she  saw  how  sincerely  he  felt 
the  sorrow  which  he  had  beheld  preying  upon  the  heart  of  the  poor  desolate  of  love  he  had 
just  left— her  thought  at  once  freed  him  from  the  suspicion  from  which  his  own  thought  had 
not  altogether  freed  himself.  She  at  once  replied—14  No,  Ralph— afflict  not  yourself— doubt 
not  the  perfect  propriety  of  your  conduct.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  You  are  all  nobleness, 
and  I  fear  not  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  injustice  in  this  matter.  I  understand  your 
meaning,  end  will  see  Lucy  myself.  She  shall  know  me — she  shall  not  avoid  me.  She  may 
efcrink  from  you,  Ralph,  as  from  a  brother;  but  me  she  shall  know  end  acknowledge  aa  • 

m  *• 

■• 

My  own,  my  generous  Edith— it  was  ever  thus—you  are  always  the  noble  and  the  troev 
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Go,  vh+n,  but  30  nice  i.  Rstisf  i  -mo  t—  tnic  eosTowylf  you  can*  Taeeflaot  ony*»wo%, 
persuade  be*,  tf  »  your  power*  to  much  I  doubt  whether  her  ptwspeett  art  alfngctlm  io 
good  as  she  has  represented  them  to  me.     So  fine  »  creature  mutt  not  be  sacrificed." 

She  loat  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  dwelling,  and  Into  the  chamber  of  Luey  Monro. 
8he  regarded  none  of  the  objections  of  the  obi  lady,  the  aunt  of  bef  «he  sought,  who  wooM 
hare  denied  her  entrance.  Edith's  was  a  taint  of  the  firmest  mould — tenacious  of  Its  purpose, 
and  influenced  by  no  consideration  which  would  have  Jostled  with  the  intended  good.  8be 
approached  the  sufferer,  who  lay  half  eonseiona  only  on  her  eoueh.  Lucy  could  not  bo  mis- 
taken as  to  the  person  of  her  visitor.  The  noble  features,  fall  of  generous  beauty  and  a  warm 
spirit,  breathing  affection  for  all  human- things,  and  doubly  expanded  with  benevolent  sweat, 
ness  when  gating  down  upon  one  needing  and  deserving  of  so  much— all  told  her  that  the 
beloved  and  the  betrothed  of  Ralph  Colleton  was  before  her.  She  looked,  and  sighing  deeply, 
turned  her  bead  upon  the  pillow,  so  as  to  shut  out  a  presence  so  dangeiuealy  beautiful.  But 
Edith  was  a  woman  whose  thoughts,  having  deeply  examined  the  minute  structure  of  bar 
own  heart,  could  now  readily  understand  that  of  another,  which  so  nearly  lutembUJ  ft  flfar 
ejereeived  the  true  course  for  adoption,  and  bending  gently  over  the  iVneehhig  ghi,  she  poo. 
aesscd  herself  of  one  of  her  hands,  while  her  Hps,  with  the  snost  playful  sweetness  of  munser^ 
were  fastened  upon  those  of  the  sufferer.  The  speech  of  such  an  action  was  fastentaueous  in 
its  effect. 

"  Oh,  why  are  you  here—why  did  you  eoase?H  was  the  murmured  inquiry  of  tbeuroopmg 
maiden. 

"  To  know  you — to  love  you — to  win  you  to  love  me,  Lucy.    I  would  be  Worthy  of  your 
love,  dear  girl.    I  know  how  worthy  you  are  of  all  of  mine.     I  have  baaed  uU." 

M  No— no !  not  all— not  all— or  you  never  would  be  here." 

"  I  have  heard  much,  Lucy,  but  know  more,  and  I  love  you  the  better  because  you  love nlm.** 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  maiden,  while  her  face  was  again  averted. 

"  Yes,  Lucy»~4be  woman  has  discovered  more  than  the  meri>,  and  wonder  not,  therefore^ 
that  Edith  Colleton  knows  more  than  her  lover  ever  dreamed  o£  I  know  ell,  ay  Lacy— 
Ralph's  sister  and  mine—and  you  must  learn  to  love  me  for  his  sake.  I  have  -come  to  win 
your  love.  I  have  come  to  ask—to  beg— to  implore  you,  for  him,  not  teat  than  for  aryseit 
You  know  not  bow  be  suffers  from  your  denial.  He  had  given  a  solemn  pledge,  Which  your 
tefniwl  has  defeated.  He  thinks  you  offended  with  him— be  feels  deeply  the  debt  you  hav* 
conferred  upon  us  all,  and  while  his  feelings  of  affection — affection  as  true  and  move  tender 
than  that  of  a  brother— prompt  the  same  thing,  those  of  gratitude  are  no  leas  strong  and  Urgent 
In  the  desire  that  you  will  accept  his  offer— my  offer,  for  indeed,  dear  Lucy,  it  is  mine.  But 
I  have  another  argument  beyond  all  these.  He  fears  that  a  want  of  eonueVnce  in  bins,  or  a 
store  delicate  scruple  yet,  or  indifference,  or  some  other  cause,  inimical  to  his  pride  etod  ebe» 
xoeter,  prompts  you  in  all  this.  My  reason  for  the  entreaty  is  founded  on  a  pcrvasistu  the 
reverse  of  his.  I  know  the  true  cause,  and  vrel»  that,  but  for  me  and  the  feeling  a  yejur 
bosom,  which  neither  of  us  may  name,  his  proffer  must  nave  been  accepted.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  come  to  solicit  I  would  not  that  another  should  think  as  I  have  thought*. 
and  hence  I  would  have  you,  Lucy,  dwell  with  me  as  Ralph's  sister  and  mine.  Pear  not  untt 
I  shall  give  up  your  secret — come  with  me,  and  be  secure." 

The  manner  of  Edith  was  well  calculated  to  enforce  her  object— never  was  the  sender 
affectionate  solicitude  of  a  sister  better  exhibited,  and  in  sweeter  colours,  than  by  her -on 
occasion.  As  she  spoke,  her  arras  were  gently  folded  around  the  form  of  the  maiden  who 
addressed ;  and  at  one  point  of  time,  aa  Lucy  was  manifesting  a  disposition  to  rise  and  faa> 
cure  a  cup  of  water  that  stood  on  an  adjacent  table — «•  You  are  akk  and  faint,  Lucy,  and  t 
will  get  it  for  you — it  is  thus,  when  we  live  together,  that  we  shall  serve  one  another.  flw 
shall  indeed  be  sisters,"  was  her  ready  remark,  as,  gently  pressing  her  down  again  upeuuW 
couch,  she  rose  hastily  and  procured  it.  All  that  she  had  said  and  done  in  this  brief  inter* 
view  bad  been  full  of  effect,  and  the  fluctuations  of  Lucy's  eoaeteneooe  during  Its  plagium 
would  have  afforded  a  flne  study  for  the  dramatic  painter.  She  had  conquered.  Feebly,  ut: 
the  conclusion  of  a  dialogue  much  longer  prdtracted  she  signified  bar  assent. -»*• 
brother  and  sister*  That  is  much,  very  much  for  one  like  me— one  so  desolate.  It  is' 
too.     Do  with  me  then,  dear  sister,  aa  you 
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-"Now,  indeed,  Lucy,  is  Edith  happy,  and  Ralph  too—* 

M  Speak  not  of  bim  now— not  of  him— and  oh,  Edith,  my  sister,  remember—my  life,  my 
fceart — ali— all  are  in  your  hands. " 

"The  trust  is  to  a  sister—it  is  sacred :  may  she  lose  the  affection  which  she  most  values 
when  it  is  forgotten  1"  And  the  lips  of  the  sisters  met,  and  their  arms  were  linked  together 
in  the  most  affectionate  confidence,  while  the  spirits  of  Lucy,  if  not  more  buoyant  and  elastic, 
at  least  something  more  composed  than  before, 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Whea  Nero  perished  by  the  jessest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 

Some  hands  unseen  strewed  iov*r*  open  his  toasb.— Bxsoa. 

no  little  stir  in  the  village  o  f  Cbestatee  on  the  morning  following  that  in  which 
the  scene  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  taken  place.  It  so  happened  that  several 
of  the  worthy  villagers  had  determined  to  remove  upon  that  day  ;  and  Colonel  Colleton  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  daughter,  Lucy  Munro,  and  his  future  son-in-law,  having  now 
no  further  reason  for  delay,  had  also  chosen  it  as  their  day  of  departure  for  Carolina.  Nor 
did  the  already* named  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  cavalcade  setting  out  for  that  region  ; 
Carolina  waa  about  to  receive  an  accession  in  the  person  of  the  sagacious  pedlar,  Bunce,  who» 
in  a  previous  conversation  with  both  Colonel  Colleton  and  Ralph,  had  made  arrangements  for 
future  and  large  adventures  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  having  determined,  with  the  advice  and 
assists  in  e  of  his  newly-acquired  friends,  to  establish  one  of  those  wonders  of  various  combine- 
toon,  called  a  country  store,  among  the  good  people  of  Sumpter  District.  Under  their  direc- 
tion, and  hopeful  of  the  Colleton  patronage  and  influence,  Bunce  never  troubled  himself  to 
^dream  of  unprofitable  speculations  ;  but  immediately  drawing  up  letters  for  his  brother  and 
soma-  other  of  Ins  kinsmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  at  Meriden  and  Berlin,  of  one  kind 
of  notion  or  other,  he  detailed  his  new  designs,  and  furnished  liberal  orders  for  the  articles 
deemed  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  free-handed  backwoodsmen  of  the  south.  Lest  our 
readers  should  lack  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  touching  the  nature  of  these  wants,  we 
shall  narrate  a  brief  dialogue  between  the  younger  Colleton  and  our  worthy  merchant,  which 
took  place  but  a  few  hours  before  their  departure. — •*  Well,  Bunce,  are  you  ready  ?  We  shall 
ho  esT  now  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  and  you  must  not  keep  us  in  waiting.  Pack  up  at 
once,  man,  and  make  yourself  ready." 

*  I  guess  you're  in  a  little  bit  of  a  small  hurry,  Master  Colleton,  'cause,  you  see,  you've 
scene  reason  to  be  so.  You  hain't  had  so  easy  a  spell  on  it,  no  how,  and  I  dont  wonder  as  how 
ytasVe  no  little  airnest  to  get  off*.  Well— you  won't  have  to  wait  for  me ;  Pve  just  got 
through  mending  my  little  go-cart,— though,  to  be  sure,  it  don't  look,  no  how,  like  the  thine; 
it  was.  The  riglators  made  awful  and  sad  work  of  the  box  and  body ;  and  what  with  patching 
said  piecing,  there's  no  two  sends  on  it  alike.'* 

"  Welly  you're  ready,  however ;  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  at  the  last  hour." 

*  None  to  speak  on.  Jared  Bunce  ain't  the  chap  for  burning  daylight ;  and  whenever 
yssvYe  ready  to  say  •  go/  he's  gone.  But  I  say,  Master  Ralph — there's  one  little  matter  I'd 
ate jon  to  look  at" 

«  What's  that?     Be  quick,  now,  for  I've  much  to  see  to." 

,"  Only  a  minute.  Here,  you  see,  is  a  letter  I've  just  writ  to  my  brother,  Ichabod  Bunce, 
down  in  Meriden.  He's  a  'cute  chap,  and  quite  a  Yankee,  now,  I  tell  you ;  and,  as  I  knows 
all  bis  ways,  I've  got  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  to  see  he  don't  come  over  me.  Ah  !  Master 
Rnlph,  it's  a  bard  thing  to  say  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  aint  the  thing,  but  the  truth's  the 
truth,  to  be  sore,  and  though  it  does  hurt  in  the  telling,  that's  no  reason  it  shouldn't  be  told.* 

M  Certainly  nof." 

"•Well,  as  I  say,  Ichabod  Bunce  is  as  close  and  'cute  in  his  dealings  as  any  man  in  all 
Connettkut,  and  that's  no  little  say,  I'm  sartin.  He's  got  the  trick,  if  anybody's  got  it,  of 
knowing  bow  to  make  your  pocket  his,  and  squaring  all  things  coming  in  by  double  multipli- 
If  he  puts  a  shilling  down,  it's  sure  to  stick  to  another;  and  if  be  picks  one  up,  it 
comes  by  itself—there's  always  sure  to  be  two  on  'em."  '■ 
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• 

*«  A  chouse  faculty  for  a  tradesman*" 

•«  How  ?  •• 

«•  Just  the  man  for  business,  I  take  it." 

"  Jest  so ;  you're  right  there,  Master  Colleton,  there's  no  mistake  about  that  Well,  as  I 
tell'd  you  now,  though  he's  my  own  brother,  I  hare  to  keep  a  rail  sharp  look  out  over  him  in 
all  our  dealings.  If  be  says  two  and  two  makes  four,  I  sets  too  to  calkilate,  for  when  he  says 
so,  I'm  sure  something's  coming  not  altogether  right ;  and  though  I  knows,  when  the  thing 
stands  by  itself,  that  two  and  two  does  make  four,  yet,  somehow,  whenever  he  says  it,  I 
begin  to  think  it  not  altogether  so  sartin.  Ah !  he's  a  main  band  for  trade,  but  there's  no 
knowing  when  he'll  come  over  you." 

*'  But,  Bunce,  without  making  morals  a  party  to  this  question,  as  you  are  in  co-partner* 
ship  with  your  brother,  you  should  rather  rejoice  that  he  possesses  so  happy  a  faculty ;  it 
certainly  should  not  be  a  matter  of  regret  with  you." 

"  Why,  how  ?  you  wouldn't  have  me  to  be  a  mean-spirited  fellow,  who  would  live  all  for 
money,  and  not  care  how  it  comes.  I  can't,  sir— 'taint  my  way,  I  assure  you.  I  do  feel  that 
I  wasn't  born  to  live  nowhere  except  in  the  south,  'cause  I  feel  rather  sort-a  than  not 
sort-a  with  the  people  there ;  and  so  I  thought  when  I  wrote  Ichabod  Bunce  my  last  letter.  I 
told  him  every  man  on  his  own  hook,  now ;  for  you  see  I  couldn't  stand  bis  close-fisted  eon* 
trivances  any  longer.  He  wanted  me  to  work  round  the  ring  like  himself,  but  I  was  quite 
too  up-and-down  for  that,  and  so  I  squared  off  from  him  as  soon  as  I  could.  We  never  did 
agree  when  we  were  together,  you  see ;  'cause  naterally,  being  brothers  and  partners,  be 
couldn't  shave  me  as  he  shaved  other  folks,  and  so,  'cause  he  couldn't  by  nature  and  partner- 
ship come  'cute  over  me,  he  was  always  grumbling ;  and  for  every  yard  of  prints,  he'd  make 
out  to  send  two  yards  of  grunt  and  growls,  and  that  was  too  much,  you  know,  even  for  a 
pedlar  to  stand  :  so  we  cut  loose,  and  now,  as  the  people  say  on  the  'Hio,  every  man  paddle 
his  own  canoe." 

"  And  you  are  now  alone  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  this  store  which  you  are  about  to  esta- 
blish is  entirely  on  your  own  account  ?  " 

"  Guess  it  is ;  and  so,  you  see,  I  must  pull  with  single  oar  up  the  stream,  and  sbant 
quarrel  with  no  friend  that  helps  me  now  and  then  to  send  the  boat  a-head." 

**  Rely  upon  us,  Bunce.  You  have  done  too  much  in  my  behalf  to  permit  any  of  our  family 
to  forget  your  services.  We  shall  do  all  that  we  can  towards  giving  you  a  fair  start  is  the 
stream,  and  it  will  not  be  often  that  you  shall  require  a  helping  band  in  paddling  your 


canoe." 


"  I  know'd  it,  Master  Colleton ;  'taint  in  Carolina,  nor  in  Oeorgy,  nor  Virginny,  no— nor 
down  in  Alabam,  that  a  man  will  look  long  for  provisions,  and  see  none  come.  That's  the 
people  for  roe.  I  guess  I  must  ha'  been  born  by  nature  in  the  south,  though  I  did  see  day* 
light  in  Connetticut." 

"  Very  likely,  Bunce — but  what  paper  is  that  in  your  hand?" 

"  Ob,  that !  that's  jest  what  I  was  going  now  to  as  you  about.  That's  my  bill  of  par* 
ticulars,  you  see,  that  I'm  going  to  send  on  by  post  to  Ichabod  Bunce.  He'll  trade  with  me 
now  we're  off  copartnership,  and  be  as  civil  as  a  lawyer  jest  afore  court  time  ;.  'cause,  you 
see,  hell  be  trying  to  come  over  me,  and  will  throw  as  much  dust  in  my  eyes  as  he  can.  But 
I  guess  he  don't  catch  me  with  mouth  a-jar.  I  know  his  tricks,  and  he'll  find  me  up  to 
them." 

44  And  what  is  it  you  require  of  me  in  this  matter  T" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  but  jest  to  look  over  this  list,  and  tell  me  how  you  'spose  the  things  will 
suit  your  part  of  the  country.  You  see  I  must  try  and  larn  how  to  please  my  customers,  that 
is  to  be.  Now,  you  see,  here's  in  the  first  place— for  they're  a  great  article  now  in  the  coun- 
try, and  turnout  well  in  the  way  of  sale — here's "  and  he  proceeded  to  unfold  (dwelling 

with  an  emphatic  and  precise  description  of  each  article  in  turn)  the  immense  inventory  of 
wares  and  merchandises  with  which  he  was  about  to  establish.    The  assortment  was  various 
enough ;  there  were  penknives,  and  jack-knives,  and  clasp-knives,  and  dirk-knives,  horn  and- 
wooden  combs,  calicoes  and  clocks,  tin-ware  and  garden  seeds ;  everything,  indeed,  without 
regard  to  fitness  of  association,  which  it  was  possible  to  sell  in  the  region  to  which  he 
going. 
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Ralph  heard  him  through  his  list  with  tolerable  patience ;  but  when  the  pedlar,  having 
given  it  a  first  reading,  proposed  a  second,  with  pasting  comments  on  the  prospects  of  sale  of 
each  separate  article,  by  way  of  recapitulation,  the  youth  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Apolo- 
gising to  the  tradesman,  therefore,  in  good  set  terms,  he  hurried  away  to  the  completion  of 
those  preparations  called  for  by  his  approaching  departure.  Bunce,  having  no  auditor,  was 
compelled  to  do  the  same ;  and  accordingly,  a  few  hours  after,  the  entire  party  made  its 
appearance  in  the  court  of  the  Tillage  inn,  where  the  carriages  stood  in  waiting,  and  but  lew 
more  causes  of  delay  could  now  be  anticipated.  About  this  time  another  party  left  the 
Tillage,  though  in  a  different  direction.  It  consisted  of  old  Walton,  bis  wile,  and  daughter 
Kate.  In  their  company  rode  our  old  friend  the  lawyer  Pippin,  who,  hopeless  now  of  the 
elevation  of  his  present  whereabouts,  was  solicitous  of  a  fairer  field  for  the  exhibition  of  bis 
powers  of  law  and  logic  than  that  which  be  now  left  ever  had  afforded  him.  He  made  but  a 
small  item  in  the  caravan ;  his  goods  and  chattels  required  little  compression  for  the  purposes 
of  carriage,  and  a  small  Jersey,  a  light  waggon  in  free  use  in  that  section,  contained  all  his 
wardrobe,  books,  papers,  &c,  the  heir-looms  of  a  long  and  carefully -chronicled  genealogy. 
We  may  not  particularize  his  fortunes  after  bis  removal  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Jt 
does  not  belong  to  the  narrative ;  but  we  may  surely  say,  to  those  in  whom  his  appearance 
may  have  provoked  some  interest,  that  subsequently  he  got  into  fine  practice,  was  notorious 
for  his  stump  speeches,  and  a  random  sheet  of  the '  Republican  Star  and  Banner  of  Independ- 
ence,' which  we  now  have  before  us,  published  in  the  town  of  "  Modern  Ilium,'*  under  the 
head  of  the  '  Triumph  of  Liberty  and  Principle,'  records,  in  the  most  glowing  language,  toe 
elevation  of  Peter  Pippin,  Esquire,  to  the  state  legislature,  by  seven  votes  majority  over  Colo- 
nel Hannibal  Hopkins,  the  military  candidate— Pippin,  39 ;  Hopkins,  32.  Such  a  fortu- 
nate result,  if  we  have  rightly  estimated  the  character  of  the  man,  will  have  easily  salved  over 
all  the  hurts  which,  in  his  earlier  history,  his  self-love  may  have  suffered. 

But  the  hour  of  departure  was  at  hand,  and  assisting  the  fair  Edith  into  the  carriage, 
Ralph  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  her  beside  the  sweetly-sad,  the  lovely,  but  still  deeply- 
suffering  girl,  to  whom  be  owed  so  much  in  the  preservation  of  his  life ;  bat  who  herself  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  very  interest  which  bad  inspired  ber  to  save  him.  She  was  silent  when 
be  spoke,  but  she  looked  her  replies,  and  he  felt  that  they  were  sufficiently  expressive.  '  The 
old  lady  bad  been  easily  persuaded  to  go  with  her  niece,  and  we  find  her  seated  accordingly 
along  with  Colonel  Colleton,  in  the  same  carriage  with -the  young  ladies.  Ralph  rode,  as 
his  humour  prompted,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  in  a  light  gig,  a  practice 
adopted  with  little  difficulty,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  enabled  him  to  transfer 
the  trust  of  one  or  the  other  conveyance  to  the  liveried  out-riders  who  attended.  Then  came 
the  compact,  boxy,  buggy,  buttoned-up  vehicle  of  our  friend  the  pedlar — a  thing  for  which 
the  unfertile  character  of  our  language  as  yet  has  failed  to  provide  a  fitting  name— but  which 
the  back- woodsman  of  the  west  calls  a  go-cart,  a  title  which  the  proprietor  does  not  always 
esteem  as  significant  of  its  manifold  virtues  and  accommodations.  With  a  capacious  stomach, 
it  is  wisely  estimated  for  all  possible  purposes ;  and  when  opened  with  a  mysterious  but 
highly  becoming  solemnity  before  the  gaping  and  wondering  woodsman,  how  a  awful  neat" 
is  the  arrangement,  how  various  and  costly  are  its  treasures  of  tape  and  toys,  cottons  and 
calicoes,  yarn  and  buttons,  spotted  silks  end  hose,  knives  and  thimbles,  scissors  and  needles, 
wooden  clocks  end  coffee-mills,  &c— not  to  specify  a  closely-packed  and  various  assortment  of 
tin-ware  and  japan,  from  the  tea-kettle  and  coffee-pot  to  the  drinking-mug  for  the  pet  boy 
and  the  shotted-rattle  for  the  infant  A  judicious  distribution  of  the  two  latter,  in  the  way  of 
presents  to  the  young,  and  the  worthy  pedlar  drives  a  fine  bargain  with  the  parents  on  the 
strength  of  it 

The  party  was  now  fairly  ready,  but  just  at  the  moment  of  departure  who  should  appear 
m  sight  but  our  simple  friend,  Chub  Williams.  He  had  never  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
■bodes  of  men,  snd  of  course  all  things  occasioned  wonder.  He  seemed  fallen  upon  some 
strange  planet,  and  was  only  won  to  attention  by  the  travellers  on  hearing  the  voice  of  Lucy 
Monro  calling  to  him  from  the  carriage  window.  He  could,  not  be  made  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  her  words  when  she  told  him  where  she  was  going,  but  contented  himself  with 
saying  he  would  come  for  her,  as  soon  as  they  built  up  his  house,'  to  be  his  mother.  It  was  for . 
this  purpose  he  had  come  to  the  village,  from  which,  though  surprised  at  all  things  he  saw,  he 
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to  get  away.  He*  had  bin  peeembedV  ac  we  — hnsy  tba  rotoaurisgnthia 
cabin  by  tbe  men  who  oeptwred  Rivess,  together  with  sundry  cohcr  little  aniukilwnjt.unaal» 
at-they  were  associated  with  hit  animal  »ud,  tba  mem ory  of  the  uecksn  did  not  aawfeto 
escape  him.  Ralph-  placed  in  hie  hands  a  m  of  amoeyv  triiiag  is  iejslf,  he*  auenjrsB 
amount  than  Chub  had  aver  seen  at  any  one  tin*  b  scars  |  and  tatting  him  that  it  wee  all  Jde 
nan*  rejoined  tht  party,  which  had  alreedy'drivan  off.  Tba  padlai  atiil  Uagered,  envnl  a 
hand  in  the  road  pot  his  company  out  of  tight ;  whan  driving  up  to  to*  idiot,  who  etood  with 
•pan  mouth  wondering  at  fan  own  wealth,  bo  opened  upon  him  the  nreUsaiaarioe  of  trade  with 
areapeettol  address  duly  propoftiensd  to  the  inereased  finances  o/  the  boy :—,«  I  say  nejc% 
Chubs  seeing  yon  have  the  real  grit,  if  k  aint  using  too  mncb,  what  do  yet*  think  to  do  with 
ml  that  money?  I  gnem  you'd  like  to  lay  oat  a  little  on't  ia  Che  way  of  trade;  tads*  I 
nint  particular  where  I  sell,  why,  the  sooner  I  begin,  I  guess,  the  better.  Yon  tint  ia  want 
of  nothing,  eh  ?  No  knin  to  out  the  saplings,  and  pare  the  nail*,  nor  nothing  of  no  kind  ?«•» 
Now  I  baa  everything  from    — " 

•  Bnnee  would  have  gone  on  narrating,  as  we  have  already  beard  them  in  detail,  the  name  of 
every  commodity  in  his  waggon,  but  at  this  stage  of  his  speesh  one  of  the  out-riders  returned 
under  tbe  orders  of  Master  Ralph,  to  see  what  delayed  the  worthy  trafficker,  and  to  reader 
assistance  if  any  were  needed.  The  blacky,  who  wae  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Cncejfr 
wen  urgent— .for  the  the  profession  of  peddling  wine  as  little  retpeoi  from  tbe  southern  slave  en 
from  the  southern  frosnin  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declaim  against  tbe  burning  shame  of  the 
attempt  of  Mr  Bueoe  to  wheedle  the  poor  boy  out  of  the  money  "  Mass  Ralph  been  gib  'am*1*. 

The  pedlar  was  rebuked ;  and  closing  his  bos,  the  cover  of  which  be  bad  temptingly  thrown 
open  to  the  stupid  admiration  of  Chub,  ha  hastily  followed  the  direction  of  tbe  servant,  and 
bidding  the  now-moneyed,  and  therefore  respectable  idiot,  a  hearty  good-bye,  be  drove  off 
after  bis  rallow-wayfarere,  with  a  free  rein  for  Carolina ;  bis  head  filled  with  all  the  fswiice, 
and  many  a  Ine  vision  of  trade,  which,  after  a  certain  period  of  life,  when  tbe  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  bis  young  patron  had  grown  into  patrons  too,  he  was  happy  enough,  on  a  m  nifnrejn 
scale,  to  realise. 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  another  person  of  our  narrative,  Let  us  go  to  thu  dun- 
geon of  Guy  Rivers,  and  behold  him  in  a  situation  an  entirely  new  to  him.  What  a  fin*  mind 
was  here  rained,  and  bow  melancholy  the  contemplation  1  The  intellect  of  Guy  Riven  bed 
been  gigantic ;  tbe  mistake— a  mistake  quite  too  common  to  society—consisted  in  an  educa- 
tion limited  entirely  to  the  mind,  and  entirely  neglectful  of  the  WHtraU  of  tbe  boy.  lie  was 
taught*  like  tbeuaands  of  others ;  and  the  standards  eat  up  mr  his  moral  government,  for  bis 
pensions,  for  his  smotinni,  were  all  fiuee  from  tbe  first  The  capacities  of  his  mind  ware-  good 
—they  were  great— but  they  had  been  restrained,  while  the  pccsinni  had  all  been  brought  into 
active,  and  at  length  ungovernable  exercise.  How  was  it  possible  that  reason,  thus  taught  to 
be  subordinate,  could  hold  the  strife  long,  when  passion,  fierce  passion— tbe  passion  of  the 
cjuerulous  infant  and  the  peevish  boy,  bribed  to  its  duty  by  the  toy  and  the  sugar*plus»— was 
its  uncompromising  antagonist  ?■ 

Tbe  mind  of  Guy  Riven  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  make,  one  of  large  and  leading 
teodeneies.  He  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  mere  numerals  of  society.  He  must  have 
been  something,  or  be  must  have  perished.  Hie  spirit  would  have  led  upon  hi*  heart  olhar 
wise,  and,  wanting  a  field  end  due  employment, .  his  frame  must  bare  been  worn  away  in  tba 
morbid  repininge  of  its  governing  principle.  Unhappily,  ha  bad  not  been  permitted  a  choice. 
The  education  of  his  youth  had  given  a  fatal  direction  to  bis  manhood,  and  wa  find  hint, 
accordingly,  not  satisfied  with  bis  pursuit,  yet  resolutely  innawiale  and  undeviatiug  in.  the 
pursuit  of  error. 

The  outlaw  beheld  the  departing  cavalcade  from  the  grated  window.  He  saw  the  last  of 
all  those  m  whoso  fortunes  he  might  he  supposed  to  have  an  interest.  He  turned  from  the 
sight  with  e  bitter  pang  at  his  heart,  and  to  hit  surprise  discovered  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  solitude  of  his  prison.  One  ministering  spirit  sat  before  him  on  the  long  bench*  the 
only  article  of  furniture  aflhrded  to  hie  dungeon.  The  reader  hat  not  forgotten  the  young 
women  to  whose  relief  from  fire  Ralph  Colleton  so  opportunely  came,  while  making  hie/ 
from  bis  pursuers.  We  nmembar  tba  resiguaiion^tbe  yielding  wisknici  af  her  broken 
to  the  witt  cf  her  destroyer.    Wa  have  scan  hat  left  eneoleta  by  tfedanihaf  bar  only 
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mi  —If  am* mdy  aimardid  by  kin,  to  wlieoo  Hit«i  hdraonco-aver  bci  heart,  ntun 
period,  wo  tywwiht  all  her  deeolation.  Sue  then  yielded  without  a  struggle  Id  kbwue, 
kaViog  prepared  ker  a  new  abeding-plaee,  be  bad  not  seen  her  after,  email,  iiiianaou iiucd 
utterly  unlocked  for— certainly  uninvited  she  appeared  before  him  in  the  eoil  -of  hb 
dungeon.     Certeiuly,  none  are  utterly  forgotten  I 

Rivers  had  nat  sorely  looked  for  the  forsaken  and  the  defrauded  girl  for  whom  be  bad 
abewu  so  little  Jove.  He  knew  not  at  first  bow  to  receive  ber.  What  ofBoes  eoald  aha  efe 
for  him— what  influence  exercise— how  lighten  the  burden  of  his  doom— how  release  him  Attn 
his  ebatet?  Nothing  of  thb  eoold  she  perform,  and  what  did  aba  there?  For  sympathy  at 
snob  a  moment  ha  cared  little— for  snob  sympathy,  at  least,  at  be  eoald  command.  Hb  pride 
and  ambition,  heretofore,  had  lad  him  to  deapbe  and  undervalue  the  easy  of  attainment.  He 
was  always  grasping  after  the  impossible.  The  fame  which  he  had  lost  for  ever  grew  doubly 
antroetrve  to  kb  mind's  eye  from  the  knowledge  of  this  met.  The  society  which  had  expelled 
him  from  its  circle  and  its  privileges  was  an  Eden  in  his  imaginutkm  ehnpty  on  that  aeoaena\ 
The  love  of  Edith  Colleton  grew  more  desirable  from  her  scorn,  and  the  defeat  of  hopes  so 
daring  made  hb  fierce  spirit  writhe  within  bim  in  all  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  only 
neutralised  by  bb  hope  of  revenge.  And  that  hope  was  now  gone—the  dungeon  and  the 
doom  were  all  that  met  hb  eyes ;  -and  what  had  she  to  do  in  hb  prison  cell  and  with  kispi 
feelings,  whom  Providence,  oven  in  ber  own  despite,  was  now  about  to  avenge?  No  w< 
be  turned  away  from  her  in  the  bitterness  of  the  thought  which  ber  appearance  must 
eerily  have  faupised. 

«  Torn  not  away—speak  to  me,  Guy— apeak  to  me  if  .yon  kave  pity  in  your  soul.  Ton 
shall  not  drive  me  from  you—yon  shall  not  dismiss  me  now.  I  should  bare  obeyed  yon  at 
smother  time,  though  you  bad  sent  me  to  my  death ;  bat  I  cannot  obey  yon  now.  I  am  strong 
now,  atrong— Tory  strong,  since  I  can  amy  so  much.  I  am  come  to  be  with  you  to  the  lest, 
and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  die  with  yon ;  and  you  shall  not  ronjse  me,     You  •ball  not—eh,  you 

wall  not— you  cannot "    And  as  she  spoke  eke  dang  to  him,  as  one  pleading  herself  lor 

life  to  the  unrelenting  oxecutioner. 

He  replied,  in  a  sarcasm,  true  to  his  general  course  of  life— "  Yes,  Ellen,  your  revenge  dor 
your  wrongs  would  not  be  well  complete  unless  your  own  eyes  wimessed  it ;  and  yon  insist 
urnon  the  privilege  as  if  yon  duly  estimated  the  luxury.  Well !  you  may  stay.  It  needed  hot 
this,  if  anything  had  been  needed,  to  show  me  my  own  impotence.*' 

"•Cruel  to  the  bat,  Guy— cruel  to  the  last.  Surely  the  few  boon  between  thb  and  that 
of  death  are  too  precious  to  be  employed  in  bitterness.  Were  not  prayer  better—if  you  wifl 
sot  psay,  Guy,  let  me.  My  prayer  shall  be  for  you ;  and  in  the  forgiveness  wbbh  my  heart 
abaH  truly  send  to  my  lips  for  the  wrongs  you  have  done  me  and  mine,  I  shall  not  altogether 
obcunin,  so  that  yon  join  with  me,  of  winning  a  forgiveness  far  mere  important  and  preeseae, 
Gov,  anil  you  join  with  me -in  prayer?" 

"  My  knees  are  stiff,  Ellon.     I  have  not  been  taught  to  kneel" 

"  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn.  Bend,  bow  with  me,  Guy— if  you  have  ever  loved  too 
poor  Ellen,  bow  with  her  now.  It  b  ber  prayer ;  and,  oh,  think  how  weak  b  the  vanity  of 
abb  pride  in  a  situation  like  yours !  How  idb  the  stem  and  stubborn  spirit,  when  men  can 
piece  pou  in  bonds— when  men  eon  take  away  life  and  name— when  men  ean  hoot,  and  bha> 
and  defile  your  fettered  and  enfeebled  person !  It  was  for  a  season  and  a  trial  like  thb,  Guy* 
that  bttasility  was  given  us.    It  was  in  coder  to  such  an  eoaaipb  that  the  Saviour  died  for  us." 

"  He  died  not  for  me.  I  have  gained  nothing  by  his  death.  Men  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and 
snuog  the  wrong  which  deprived  me  of  my  right  in  eooiety-4ise  been  as  active  and  prevailing 
a  principle  of  human  action  as  before  he  died.  It  is  in  his  name  now  that  they  do  the  wrong, 
ansHn  bb  name,  since  hb  death,  they  have  eoirtrived  to  find  a  sanction  for  all  manner  of  crime, 
more  of  this,  Ellen ;  yea  kaow  nothing  about  k.     It  b  oil  folly.** 

M  To  you,  Guy,  it  may  be.     To  the  wise  all  things  are  folly.     But  to  the  humble  beoft 
im  n  word  '■even  in  what  are  thought  combe  wbinh  brings  «s  the  beet  of  tosehiags.     That 
b  no  folly  which  keeps  down,  in  the  even  posture  of  humility,  the  epirit  wbinh  cireumsmaees 
«*ly  bind  and  crush  in  every  effort  to  rise.    That  b  no  folly  which  prejMves  us  for 
cmdfeftttes  us  eauinst  change  and  vbissiredi,     That  b  no  firiry  which  take,  away 
sroa*cmumJe*>~v*iob  hat  kept  me,  Omf,  asm**  hefere  you  said,  from  dmenga 
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Jbjtifointo  yw,  bears,  wniW  k  lay.  beating  against  the  cawto  wuioh  paw*  1it4i**ght  aH 
manner  of  affliction.  Ob,  believe  me,  the  faith  and  the  feeling,  and  the  hope,  not  left  than 
?tb*  fear,  which  baa  made  me  what  I  am  now— which  has  .taught  me  to  fety  only  on  the  one 
—which  has  made  me  independent  of  ail  things  and  aU  loves— ay,  even  of  yours,  when  1  refer 
to  it — is  no  idle  folly.  It  is  the  only  medicine  by  whieb  the  heart  may  live.  It  is  that 
which  I  bring  to  you  now.  Hear  me  then,  Guy,  bear  the  prayer  of  the  poor  Ellen,  wbo 
.surely  has  some  right  to  be  heard  by  you.  Kneel  for  me,  and  with  me,  on  this  dungeon 
floor,  and  pray,  only  pray." 

44  And  what  should  I  pray  for,  and  what  should  I  say— and  whom  should  I  curse?" 

<*  Oh,  curse  none— say  anything  yon  please,  so  that  it  nave  the  form  of  a  prayer.     Say, 
4bougb  but  a  single  sentence,  but  say  it  in  the  spirit  which  is  right.*' 
Say  what?" 

Say — the  Lord's  will  be  done — if  nothing  more;  but  say  it  in  the  true  feeling— the 
Seeling  of  humble  reliance  upon  God." 

44  And  wherefore  say  this?  His  will  must  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  whether  I  my  it  or 
not.     This  is  all  idle— very  idle — and  to  my  mind  excessively  ridiculous,  Ellen." 

44  Not  so,  Guy,  as  your  own  sense  will  inform  you.  True,  his  will  must  be  done,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  desiring  that  it  be  done,  and  in  endeavouring  to  resist  its  doing. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pray  that  his  will  nave  its  way  without  stop,  but  quite  another  to  have  a 
vain  wish  in  one's  heart  to  arrest  its  progress.  But  I  am  a  poor  scholar,  and  have  no  words 
to  prove  this  to  your  mind,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  think  upon  the  subject.  If  the  danger 
is  not  great  enough  in  your  thought— if  the  happiness  of  that  hope  of  immortality  be  not 
sufficiently  impressive  to  you— bow  can  I  make  it  seem  different  ?  The  great  misfortune  of 
the  learned  and  the  wise  is,  that  they  will  not  regard  the  necessity.  If  they  did  if  they 
could  be  less  self-confident,  how  much  more  readily  would  all  these  lights  from  God  shine  out 
to  them  than  to  us,  wbo  want  the  for  sense  so  quickly  to  perceive  and  to  trace  them  out  in 
the  thick  darkness.  But  it  is  my  prayer,  Guy,  that  you  kneel  with  me  in  prayer ;  that  you 
implore  the  feeling  of  preparedness  for  all  chances  which  can  only  come  from  Heaven.  Do 
this  for  me,  Guy— Guy,  my  beloved— the  destroyer  of  my  youth,  of  all  my  hope,  and  of  all 
of  mine,  making  me  the  poor  destitute  and  outcast  that  you  find  me  now — do  this  one,  one 
small  service  for  the  Ellen  you  have  so  much  wronged,  and  she  forgives  you  all.  I  have  no 
other  prayer  than  this— I  have  no  other  wish  in  life." 

As  she  spoke,  she  threw  herself  before  him  and  clasped  his  knees  firmly  with  her  hands . 
He  lifted  her  gently  from  the  floor,  and  for  a  few  moments  maintained  her  in  silence  in  hi* 
arms.  At  length,  releasing  ber  from  bis  grasp,  and  placing  her  upon  the  bench,  on  which, 
until  that  moment,  be  bad  continued  to  sit,  be  replied — "  The  prayer  is  small — very  small, 
EUcn— which  you  make,  and  I  know  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not  grant  it.  I  have  bean 
to  you  all  that  you  describe  me.  You  have  called  me  truly  your  destroyer,  and  the  forgive- 
ness you  promise  in  return  for  this  prayer  is  desirable  even  to  one  so  callous  as  myselt  I  will 
do  as- you  require." 

44  Oh,  will  you  ?  then  I  shall  be  so  happy !"  was  her  exclamation  of  rejoicing. 

He  replied  gravely — "  We  shall  see.  I  will,  Ellen,  do  as  you  require,  but  you  must  torn 
away  your  eyes— go  to  the  window  and  look  out.  I  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  position, 
dot  while  uttering  such  a  prayer." 

44  Oh,  be  not  ashamed,  Guy  Rivers.  Give  over  that  false  sentiment  of  pride  which  is  now 
a  weakness.     Be  the  man,  the        * 

14  Be  content,  Ellen,  with  my  terms.  Either  as  I  please,  or  not  at  all.  Oo  to  the 
window." 

She  did  as  he  directed,  and  a  few  moments  had  elapsed  only  when  be  called  her  to  him. 
He  had  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  and  his  features  were  singularly  composed  and 
quiet. 

"  I  have  done  something  more  than  yon  required,  Ellen,  for  which  you  will  also  have  to 
forgive  me.     Give  me  your  hand  now." 

She  did  so,  and  be  placed  it  upon  bis  bosom,  which  was  now  streaming  with  his  hiood. 
He  had  taken  the  momentary  opportunity  afforded  him  by  her  absence  at  the  window  to  ntnb 
himself  to  the  heart  with  a  penknife  which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal  upon  his 
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Horror-struck,  the  affrighted  woman  would  have  called  out  for  assistance,  but  be  sternly 
stayed  her  speech  end  action. 

«  Not  for  your  life,  Ellen— not  for  your  life.  It  is  all  useless.  I  first  carefully  frit  for  the 
beatings  of  my  heart,  and  then  struck  where  they  were  strongest.  The  stream  flows  now 
which  will  soon  oease  to  flow,  and  but  one  thing  can  stop  it." 

«  Oh,  what  is  that,  Guy— let  me " 

"  Death— which  is  at  band  !  Now,  Ellen,  do  you  forgive  me?  I  ask  no  forgiveness  from 
others." 

"  From  my  heart  I  do,  believe  me.N 

M  It  is  well.  I  am  weak.  Let  me  place  my  bead  upon  your  bosom.  It  is  some  time, 
Ellen,  since  it  has  been  there.  How  wildly  does  it  struggle  1  Fray,  Ellen,  that  it  beat  not 
long.  It  has  a  sad  office  t  Now— lips— give  me  your  lips,  Ellen.  You  have  forgiven  me— 
all— everything?" 

"  All,  all ! M 

"  It  grows  dark— but  I  care  not  Yet,  throw  open  the  window— I  will  not  rest— I  will 
pursue.     He  shall  not  escape  me— Edith— Edith !" 

He  was  silent— in  the  last  moment  his  mind  bad  wandered  to  the  scene,  in  which  but  a 
few  hours  before  he  bad  witnessed  the  departure  of  Edith  with  his  rival,  Colleton.  The 
gaoler,  alarmed  by  the  first  fearful  cry  of  Ellen  'succeeding  this  event,  rushed  with  his  assist- 
ants into  the  cell,  but  too  late.  The  spirit  had  departed ;  and  they  found  but  the  now-silent 
mourner,  with  folded  arms,  and  a  countenance  that  had  in  it  volumes  of  unutterable  woe, 
bending  over  the  inanimate  form  of  one  whose  life  and  misnamed  love  had  been  the  bane  of 
hers. 


THE    END. 
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A  TALE. 


By   MR    GALT 


"  Oh,  the  curse  of  marriage! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites     I'd  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  other*'  use."— Othello. 
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The  Maria*  wis  crowded  with  company,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Palermiten 
nobility  m  open  carriages  were  enjoying  the  gaiety  of  the  summer  evening,  and  the  refreshing 
air  that  breathed  gently  from  the  bay.  I  bad  seated  myself  on  the  stone  bench  which  runs 
-along  the  dwarf  wall,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  enjoying  the  active  and  cheerful  scene,  when  a 
enpnehin  friar  took  a  place  beside  me. 

He  waa  a  middle  aged  man,  with  a  pensive  cast  of  countenance,  and  evidently  suffering 
from  mirmity.  His  appearance,  without  being  remarkable,  had  less  ecclesiastical  gravity 
than  is  eeonaonly  observable  among  the  monks. 

In  reply  to  some  incidental  question  which  I  happened  to  address  to  him,  he  replied  in 
English,  and  immediately  rose  and  went  away.  Next  evening  I  seated  myself  on  the  same 
apot ;  he  also  returned  and  again  sat  down  beside  me.  In  that  way  our  acquaintance  began 
and  grew  to  intimacy. 

Bat  I  will  relate  his  story  as  he  told  it  At  the  time  it  interested  me  greatly,  and  often  has 
it  since  returned  upon  my  recollection  with  an  indescribable  sense  of  sadness,  arising  more 
from  the  feelings  which  the  incidents  awakened  than  the  apparent  sensibility  with  which  he 
described  them.  The  remains  of  a  military  manner  regulated  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  he 
spoke  of  them  with  as  much  fortitude  as  if  he  had  been  describing  the  adventures  of  a  cam- 
paign in  which  an  old  companion  had  perished.  His  voice  was  firm,  but  there  was  a  restraint 
in  the  utterance  that  made  the  tale  impressive,  and,  without  pain,  deeply  affecting. 

k  waa  indeed  singular,  and  I  more  than  once  intimated  that  he  bad  awakened  my  curi- 
osity;  but  it  was  not  till  one  evening  when  I  happened  to  inquire  how  long  he  had  worn  the 
garb  of  a  friar,  that  he  deemed  me  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

*  It  is  convenient,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  I  have  assumed  it  ;**  and  then 
be  abruptly  added,  as  if  the  restraint  he  bad  put  upon  himself  had  suddenly  given  way, "  I 
flench  prefer  the  convent  to  any  other  lodging.  The  friars  are  sedate  and  good  men; 
and,  although  they  know  I  am  a  protestant,  they  never  trouble  me  with  any  sort  of  religious 


Though  accustomed  to  bis  thoughtful  physiognomy,  H  seemed  to  me  that  in  saying  this 
the  cast  of  Ins  countenance  underwent  a  change,  and  that  he  looked  more  than  I  had  ever 
before  remarked,  like  one  whom  adversity  had  touched  with  no  gentle  hand.  After  a 
naomentary  pause  he  began  his  story : 

'    On  the  return  of  the  army  from  Alexandria  (said  he),  the  transport  in  which  I  had  em- 
barked with  several  other  officers,  became  leaky,andire  bore  away  from  Messina  to  reoair. 
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or  to  obtain  another  vessel.    On  entering  the  port,  being  under  quarantine,  the  passengers 
disembarked  at  the  Lazaretto,  where  they  found  apartments,  and  were  too  happy  in  taking 
'possession  of  them,  after  the  vile  Egyptian  rooms  and  the  discomfort  we  had  suffered  in  the 
transport 

The  person  who  attended  to  receive  our  daily  orders  sometimes  brought  the  English  news- 
papers ;  I  read  them  with  an  oppressive  eagerness,  expecting  to  hear  something  of  my 
friends,  but  to  me  they  were  ever  barren ;  ail  my  companions,  one  after  the  other,  met 
with  some  little  notice  or  paragraph  which  gave  them  pleasure,  but  none  such  ever  appeared 
to  me. 

The  dulness  of  the  Lazaretto,  a  square  court  with  a  cemetery  in  the  area,  would  of  itself 
have  affected  the  spirits  of  most  men ;  but  the  silence  of  the  newspapers  towards  me  seemed 
more  ominous  of  misfortune,  and  titled  my  imagination  with  afctrehensieus  until  vague  fears  to 
which  neither  name  nor  other  eaftse.onuld  be  assigned*  When  the  period  <e#  the  quarantine 
was  complete,  and  all  my  companions  were  joyous  at  being  released,  I  was  irresistibly 
depressed,  and,  in  answer  to  their  raillery,  could  only  tell  that  some  unaccountable  burden 
weighed  upon  my  spirits,  and  would  not  be  shaken  off  by  any  resolution. 

On  the  day  we  were  at  liberty  we  dined  together,  and  had  several  English  officers,  then 
in  the  garrison,  as  guests.  In  the  evening  we  all  went  to  the  theatre ;  the  house  was  crowded. 
Every  box  was  engaged,  which  obliged  us  to  take  places  in  the  pit.  You  are  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  subdivision  of  the  beaches  in  the  Sicilian  theatres,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
party  is  unavoidably  separated,  the  seats  being  occupied  at  Intervals  by  other  individuals. 
This  took  place  that  night ;  my  friends  wove  dispersed  In  different  parts  of  the  house,  and  I 
was  by  myself  in  one  of  the  sittings  at  the  end  of  the  Jast  bench. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  when  several  other  officers  name  in,  with*  gentleman  I*  pknto 
clothes,  whom,  as  I  overheard  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  these,  hud  owty  tsmt 
afternoon  arrived  by  the  packet  from  England.  He  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  em  sjf 
the  officers,  with  whom  he  was  gay  and  free,  telling  him  of  their  eld  conspaaiesis,  atri  sseo 
of  his  own  exploits  since  they  had  left  Eton.  Among  other  things  he  anoniioasd  that  the 
cause  of  his  coming  abroad  was  an  Intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  wwfc  «  married 
4ady.  It  had  been  discovered  by  the  landlady  of  an  inn  on  the  Bath  roo^afhoAad  IsnunJsjnud 
to  disclose  the  affair  to  the  friends~of  his  paramour.  "  But,"  said  he,  «•  I  bought  tm  »ltnoe» 
and  have  for  a  few  months  come  out  of  the  way."  The  name  of  the  lasry  he  oJdmtataseee, 
indeed  refused,  but  boasted  of  his  success,  and  of  the  long  time  that  the  guilty  infroomec 
had  continued. 

This  story  attracted  my  particular  attention,,  and  jet  there  was  nothing  ife  the  eaveum- 
stanees  calculated  to  make  any  very  lasting  Impression,  nave  only  the  art  and  cralt  of  tav 
lady,  which  he  described  with  contempt  and  derision,  as  the  result  of  her  experience  in. 
deception. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel  from  the  theatre,  which  I  did  alone,  before  the  opera  wae  ***** 
I  found,  with  letters  from  my  wife,  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  Maria  had  been  for  souse  that, 
she  said,  unwell,  and  had  been  advised  to  try  the  Bath  waters ;  it  had,  however,  so 
happened  that  my  mother  had  also  been  seised  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  my 
wife  to  go  hastily  to  London,  where,  after  waiting  some  time,  she  was  again  advised  ts> 
return  to  Bath. 

At  the  letter  was  written  with  her  wonted  tenderness  and  spirit,  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  ardour  of  that  filial  affection,  which  was  so  Use  the  earnestness  of  her  love  for  myself  £ 
but  when  I  was  about  to  take  up  one  of  the  newapapere— it  strangely,  suddenly,  and  foafWsy 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  In  that  journey,  in  -a  ward* 
T  was  wounded  with  a  pang  of  jealousy,  and  shook  for  a  time  like  the  aspen.  And  yet  say 
heart  acknowledged  that  never  was  a  woman  more  simple  in  aH  her  ways  than  Maria— 4«ore 
pore  in  heart  and  spirit— more  enthusiastic  in  her  affections.  The  thought,  as  it  grossed  asf 
imagination,  was  as  a  black  demon  passing  between  me  and  the  heavens,  eclipsing  the  emcloiiuuv. 
sun.  Still  I  could  not  reason  myself  from  the  horror  of  the  suapieiott,  which,  like,  an  seHWoaatt 
dart,  rankled  in  my  bosom.  It  seemed  as  if  the  augury  which  previously  dashened  myites* 
was  confirmed.  I  rose  from  my  seat— I  traversed  ta«_r*om  m  distraction,  and 
sayettT,  without  reason,  to  the  wildest  miaglaaiions.  ^ 


ra  fatal  VMiann;  i 

fcha*teaOMtaWa^ 

to  demotuacally  possessed  me,  the  cloud  pasted  from  my  uaderstandlugb  tad  I  btjtm*  met*. 
calm.  I  fctt  even  repugnance  at  myamT  for  k*ving  dot*  st»»  iajufy  tavmywim  h>  thtmjht, 
ca*i«m*Mf*,s*todroit^m  In  greater  eapnemtiuuv 

five  upon  my  heart.    I  toon  after  again  grew  more  rational,  and  calmly  opened  tsWfumer 

r Ai ^ug"ff  *-* *~g  Y^-rrTilTjin'irr.  'rrt  nmnnglhrgnmipif  psrapraplit 

I  ihsoftrirt  two  lines  evidently  inatrted  by  authority,  lor  there  was  a  tint  el  mftfee  in  tsMieV 
ptoJmif  tlm  filial  dereama  of  the  lady  of  a  gallant  on^  army  in  Egypt,  ami 

hws*>  though  borseif  an  invalid,  she  had  made  a  journey  to  London  to  comfort  bit  aged 
inoabsffV  who  wat  lam  in  need  of  consolation  than  herself. 

Hat  sentence  was  as  a,  shower  of  bullets  in  my  bosom.  The  paroxysm  of  jealousy  retained, 
befbodiwfth  a  snaeful  possibility.  But  1  may  spare  you  and  myself  the  description  of  an 
agony  which  language  can  never  express.  That  too,  however,  after  a  time,  aleo  subsided.  I 
again  had  recourse  to  another  number  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  it  there  waa  a  dignified' 
nntwsr  to  too  slander  implied  in  the  wording  and  markings  of  the  paragraph  thai  had  so  dis- 
turbed me. 

Bam  it  foiled  to  soothe,  for  the  gentleman  hail  described  the  craft  of  his  paramour. 

Ttne  made  my  case  worse — no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  of  my  thoughta  that  night.  I 
retired  to  my  own  chamber—  I  wept,  1  vowed  the  hoarsest  revenge.  But  what  could  I  do-* 
what  proof  had  I  to  charge  my  rival  with  having  dishonoured  my  family  ?  Him  I  couM  not 
even  address.     The  night  was  spent  in  a  whirlwind,  and  I  could  bring  myself  to  no 


•  At  day-break  I  went  to  a  convent,  where  1  bad  then  a  friend,  who  under  the  name  of  Ansehno) 
had  long  resided  there.  1  had  known  him  when,  previously  to  the  Egyptian  expedition  I 
had  been  quartered  in  Messina;  he  was  a  sensiblo  sedate  character,  possessed  of  a  judicious, 
kaumdedge  of  the.  world.  To- him  I  confided  my  hideout  apprehension*-;  and  when  I  had  ended 
the*  teipastioned  narrative,  he  remained  for  some  time  thoughtful  and  tben  said  — 

M  Go  to  your  hotel,  let  no  one  have  any  cause  to  suspect  your  fears,  and  come  baek  to  mo 
In  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  I  shall  be  prepared  to  oiler  you  some  advice." 

I  did  as  he  suggested:  fortunately  my  companions,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  spirits,  had  re- 
solved to  visit  the  environs.  I  feigned  a  head-ache,  declined  to  go  with  them,  and  thus  wat 
left  undisturbed. 

Whether  Father  Ansehno  had  in  the  meantime  consulted  with  any  friend  on  my  unhappy 
ceae,  wat  not  disclosed ;  but  when,  at  the  time  appointed,  I  returned  to  the  covent,  I  met  him 
awtmtmwtaJ,  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  another  elderly  friar  who,  as  I  entered,  eyed  me-  with 
a  melancholy  look.  I  passed,  however,  on,  and  was  hnmedlatety  followed  by  Anselmo,  who, 
iaeteadof  conducting  me  back  to  his  cell,  led  me  into  the  chapel,  which  at  the  time  was  empty. 
Hit  a  goigeout  sanctuary ;  the  shrines  and  monuments  numerous;  and  though  the  lighted 
allure  tent  forth  a  dhn  splendour,  there  was  something  in  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  place 
which  weighed  upon  my  heart  as  if  the  truquillity  which  reigned  around  hnd  been  palpable. 

When  we  had  walked  In  silence  to  a  confessional,  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel 
near  the  high  altar,  Father  Anselmo  went  into  the  chair.  •*  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  so  engrained 
with  our  religion  as  to  deem  this  an  occasion  that  will  not  sanction  the  indecorum --kneel  to 
me  as  If  you  were  a  penitent,  and  1  will  answer  you  as  sincerely  as  if  the  sin  which  has  brought 
m  here  were  of  your  own  commission.  Kneel ;  no  one  will  then  interrupt  us,  if  your  agitation 
your  fortitude.  * 

I  knelt,  scarce  knowing  what  I  dhL     When  I  had  bent  forward  about  a  minute  to  the 
of  the  confessional,  Father  Ansehno  said— 

*  There  it  a  cause  to  justify  you  to  suspect." 

I  groaned  with  anguish,  and  could  make  no  reply. 

"Butte  no  one  stffl  suspect  the  secret  of  your  heart—write  to  your  wife  as  if  you  never 
OjuawHnnp  i  her  fidelity— go  home  with  aH  the- speed  you  can,  but  before  ye«*ee  her,  go  to 
the  fan  where  the  discovery  was  made.    The  Issuflady  wat  bribed  to  sdeece;  a  betterpriee 
her  toague~-aod  your  own  eageeily  vriB  tlm  direct  you  wl^ 
prove  sue  sarnitarest  ems  your  wfm. 

•^muwtfow  eju>-  orfad  I  awa\  tuaftmgatojai 
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arrived  stranger,  with  his  friend  the  officer,  entered  the  church—  I  cannot  describe  the  temper 
of  my  soul  at  that  moment. 

'*  It  la  him/'  I  exclaimed— pointing  him  out  to  the  friar. 

"  Compote  yoursehT*  was  his  answer.  '*  Let  us  question  him— I  am  calmer  than  you : 
leave  the  busmen  to  me." 

Father  Anselmo  then  went  towards  the  stranger  and  his  friend,  and  addressed  them  as 
strangers,  pointing  out  to  their  attention  several  of  the  altar-pieces  which  were  considered  dis- 
tinguished specimens  of  art ;  I  followed  close  behind  him,  but  said  nothing,  nor  was  I  capable 
of  joining  two  sentences.     I  attempted,  however,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  officer, 
who  accompanied  the  stranger.     What  he  must  have  thought  of  me  I  can  now  well  imagine  -T . 
my  tongue  at  the  time  gave  utterance  to  words  which  had  no  connection  with  my  mind. 
Father  Anselmo  afterwards  inquired  what  I  had  been  saying.    I  had  no  remembrance  of  it, 
but  he  mentioned  that  he  had  several  times  observed  the  officer  turn  round  abruptly,  and . 
look  at  me  with  an  apprehensive  eye. 

Father  Anselmo  himself,  in  the  meantime,  was  particularly  courteous  to  the  stranger,  and . 
after  we  had  taken  a  turn  or  two  in  the  chapel,  1  grew  more  collected,  and  went  closer  to  him. 
Immediately  I  perceived  that  he  hod  changed  his  manner ;  his  eyes  became  vivid  and  searching, 
and  in  conducting  the  stranger  along  the  side-altars  to  look  at  the  pictures  particularly,  he 
frequently  cost  upon  him  a  sudden  glance,  especially  when  he  observed  his  attention  arrested, 
by  any  remarkable  figure  among  the  female  saints.     But  the  stranger  inspected  them  all  with, 
equal  indifference. 

Father  Anselmo  then  affected  to  be  a  critic,  and  discoursed  of  the  colouring  of  the  several . 
pictures  with  the  affectation  of  a  Cicerone.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  object  in  this  was.  to 
ascertain  if  the  taste  of  the  stranger  preferred  any  particular  colour,  but  in  this  too  he  failed. 
He  could  derive  nothing  to  assist  his  curious  metaphysical  investigation,  for  I  soon  perceived . 
that  his  endeavour  was  to  find  out  some  key  to  the  associations  of  the  stranger's  mind,  such . 
skilful  players  at  the  game  of  Twenty  questions  sometimes  obtain,  and  are  thereby  enabled  - 
to  discover  the  most  occult  thoughts  of  their  antagonists. 

The  stranger  and  the  officer  his  companion  then  went  away. 

"  I  suspect,"  said  Father  Anselmo,  as  they  left  the  church,  "that  you  are  disturbing 
yourself  without  cause.  The  intrigue  which  that  gentleman  has  accidentally  disclosed*  has 
been  but  a  young  man's  folly ;  he  has  no  remorse  for  what  he  has  done.  The  woman  deserves 
not  your  anxiety,  if  she  prove  your  wife ;  she  must  be  bad,  and  their  connection  has  been  a 
mere  animal  indulgence,  which  leaves  no  sting  of  guilt  behind.  I  have  tried  bint  by  all  these 
pictures,  and  even  in  the  one  there  of  the  Roman  lady  listening  to  the  preaching  of.  the. 
young  priest,  who  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  resisted  the  temptation  because  she.  was 
married;  but  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  moved,  even  though  I  interpreted  the 
legend  as  much  like  the  story  you  had  overheard  as  possible.  Think,  therefore,  no  more 
of  any  offence  towards  yourself  in  this  affair,  but  go  home  and  get  the  foot  proved,  as 
soon  as  possible  to  be  rid  of  one  that  must  be  familiar  with  voluptuousness," 

The  words  of  Father  Anselmo  seemed  oracular.  I  knew  not  their  import,  nor  the  mode 
of  his  reflection,  though  I  comprehended  the  scope  of  both.  It  was,  however,  impossible  that 
I  could,  by  any  resolution,  snake  off  the  love  which  I  cherished  for  Maria.  I  recalled  to  mind 
her  beauty  and  simplicity,  and  that  graceful  piety  to  unlike  the  gross  ardour  that  the  stranger 
had  described ;  but  the  storm  of  my  jealousy  was  over,  and  a  deep  and  exquisite  sorrow  took 
possession  of  my  bosom.  Why,  however,  attempt  to  describe  an  anguish  that  must  be  fob* 
not  imagined,  and  which  threatens  to  return  as  the  remembrance  is  refreshed  by  reealBne;  the 
visible  circumstances  in  which  it  was  first  experienneH?  Endeavour  to  conceive  for  yourself 
and  when  you  have  done  so  with  all  the  powers  of  your  imagination,  how  faint  and  feeble  will' 
it  be  to  the  reality  of  what  1  severed. 

Twe  days  after  I  left  isy  fe&ew  fsnsssssprs,  asd  leisxned  to  England  by  the  same  packet 
thathadbre<it>t<»ttheuesti03wrofn^peaee.  IssjiiiiineJily  on  ay  arrival  a±  Falmouth,  1 
set  off  for  the  iim  when  the  issqsdty  ae^  ,'t 

Havfag  been  then  for  several  years  alisent  frees  Suspend,  I  elected  a  curiosity  respect**; 
ttononuBUuoceorreiicesoftlse 
*f**»tKkt**^OBSft^ 
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to  make  tea  for  me.  In  (he  course  of  her  doing  so,  my  conversation  was  wild  anjjt  desultory, 
and  several  times  I  observed  her  suddenly  gaze  at  me.  Gradually  I  brought  the  various- 
anbjects  I  had  affected  to  speak  of  to  a  point,  and  then  I  earnestly  told  her,  and  with  consi- 
derable emotion,  that  I  had  some  cause  for  jealousy,  and  that  she  must  excuse  the  detraction, 
of  mind  with  which  she  saw  me  agitated. 

Having  thus  interested  her  feelings,  I  then  turned  the  conversation  with  all  my  ingenuity 
on  the  time,  and  finally  the  place  of  guilt,  relating  several  circumstances  which  the  stranger, 
Sir  Mandeville  Webster,  had  mentioned  concerning  the  discovery,  and  in  which  she  had 
borne  a  part,  even  to  the  sum  by  which  he  had  purchased  her  silence.  Her  emotion  increas- 
ing to  amazement  and  alarm,  convinced  me  that  he  had  told  no  untrue  tale,  but  still  she  only 
affected  to  grieve  in  sympathy  for  my  distress.  I  was,  however,  satisfied  with  the  testimony 
of  my  witness,  and  as  to  have  offered  her  money  for  a  more  circumstantial  disclosure  would 
have  been  improper,  I  abruptly  quitted  her  and  proceeded  directly  to  London.  The  expiring 
embers  of  affection  for  Maria  prevented  me  from  disclosing  my  name,  feebly  hoping  that  some 
explicable  mistake  might  possibly  yet  be  discovered. 

My  reception  by  Maria  was  with  all  the  flutter  and  fondness  of  pure  and  fervent  affection. 
Ob,  Heavens  1  but  her  blandishments  were  as  the  foldings  of  a  serpent — my  anguish  more 
dreadful  than  the  agonies  of  Laocoon ! — but  I  stifled  my  disgust  She  spoke  of  her  children 
with  the  admiration  of  a  mother.  She  brought  them  to  me  with  delight,  but  1  discerned  that 
she  ooce  or  twice  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  speculation  in  her  eyes.  In  all,  save  in  those 
disastrous  glances,  she  was  what  she  had  ever  been  ;  but  my  heart,  though  not  altogether 
alienated,  was'  perplexed,  and  its  throbs  were  as  the  stinging*  of  scorpions. 

Craft  and  cunning  were  never  so  perfectly  performed  as  on  that  fatal  morning.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  her  with  suspicion.  Innocence  was  in  all  her  gestures ;  but  once  I 
saw  her  hastily  turn  her  head  to  conceal  a  sudden  gush  of  tears.  After  this,  could  I  doubt  ? 
I  flung  my  love  to  the  winds. 

A  brief  embarrassed  pause  took  place  for  a  moment ;  without  saying  a  word,  I  ordered  the 
nursery-maid  to  convey  the  children  to  their  grandmother,  and  then  sternly  remained  in 
Mlence  till  they  were  gone.  Maria  sat  pale  and  amazed ;  she  asked  no  question— perhaps 
was  unable.  She  saw  the  children  depart  without  emotion  and  without  caress.  Never  was 
detected  guilt  so  visibly  confounded. 

When  the  carriage,  with  the  children  and  servant,  had  left  the  house,  I  then  said,  with 
a  stern  voice,  but  my  heart  wept  blood  from  every  pore, "  Madam,  answer  me  a  few  questions/' 

She  made  no  reply,  but  I  continued. 

"  When  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Sir  Mandeville  Webster  ?" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"Was  it  in  your  journey  between  Bath  and  London  ?H 

She  made  no  reply. 

M  Answer  me,  unhappy  woman ;  I  would,  for  your  own  sake,  spare  you  from  the  tongues 
of  the  world ;  answer  me  P— and  in  saying  these  words,  I  rose ;  she,  at  the  same  time,  also- 
started  up,  and  extending  her  arms  in  frenzy,  burst  into  a  wild,  demoniac  fit  of  mirthless  laugh- 
ter, so  shrill,  so  hideous,  so  unlike  all  human  sound,  that  I  shudder  with  horror  as  I  think  of  it. 
Then  suddenly  pausing,  she  looked  solemnly  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dropped  senseless  on, 
the  floor. 

Humanity,  and  some  feeling  of  withered  tenderness,  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  her  tm  her 
maid,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  women,  had  recalled  her  senses.  But  as  soon  as  I 
observed  the  dawn  of  returning  reason,  I  left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  her  father's,  where 
I  found  bis  lordship  at  home,  in  bis  library  alone.  I  hastened  into  his  presence,  but  as  I  entered 
the  room,  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  threw  myself  on  his  shoulder,  unable  to  speak.    . 

After  this  paroxysm  bad  subsided  he  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and,  I  thought  wjtb  ajt 
sir  of  coldness  and  distance,  Inquired  what  so  agitated  me,  and  when  I  had  returned  to 


Hb  manner V  as  additional  proof,  it  was  as  If .  he  knew  and  connived  si  the  guilt.  He  If 
sje^WBted  with  my  dishonour,  I  Inwardly  said,  but  his  regard  for  a  ehUd^  to  whom  be  was  ever 
d^vsliso;  has  made  him  take  her  part  The  thought  passed  through  my  mind  fte.ele^trjdt^* 
tad  nerved  me  to  be  firm.    Accordingly,  collecting  myself,  ttoVu  tnn*ta\W<QM[  *&*» 
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fortune  to  Im.    I  toad  hiss  alU-how  it  acctaontally  wist  iwaohsri  ay  hearings*  the 
to  the  txaaunasJon  of  the  landlady,  and  the  dreadful  scene  I  tad  jest  witnessed. 

DuriBf  the  whose  radial  he  sat  as  silent  as  Us  daughter,  bsrtit  wee  tliesflaaee  of  attesrtfan, 
and,  not  like  hers,  of  ooosternetion;  for  he  was  a  oaks,  seJtsujsmuea  eharaeter,  seldom  cat  hat 
guard,  and  shrewd  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 

When  I  had  dosed  say  wild  story,  he  made  no  remark,  but  rising,  warned  several  timet 
across  the  library.  I  ooooeivod  that  ho  was  meditating  what  reply  to  make,  end  waited  with 
resolution  i  at  lest  he  stopped  opposite  to  mo  sad  said  emphatically, 

"This is  estrange  business.  It  is  not  impossible  to  be  true. "—At  this  expression  I  saw  his 
countenance  change,  and  a  tear  rush  into  his  eyes,  which  he  hastily  wiped  away. 

The  sight  of  that  most  respectable,  and  in  all  things  serene  and  sefepossessed  old  man,  so 
affected,  touched  mo  with  exquisite  pity.  I  rose,  and  being  now  certain  that  nothing  cojnld 
change  the  woeful  fact,  I  said  abruptly  that  while  I  remained  in  town  my  home  would  be  at  my 
mother's  with  the  children,  but  that  the  unfortunate  Maria  would  require  his  care. 

*'  You  have  lost  no  time  since  your  arrival/*  replied  be,  a  little  proudly,  as  I  thought,  tf  but 
I  will  call  on  you  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

We  then  parted.  There  was  nothing  in  this  sad  interview  to  make  me  question  what  I 
had  heard ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  my  jealousy.  It  was 
a  spur  in  the  side  of  my  intent  to  have  the  legal  preliminaries  for  a  divorce  instituted  without 
delay. 

By  this  time  agitation  had  exhausted  my  strength,  in  so  much  that  when  I  reached  my 
mother's  bouse  I  was  seriously  indisposed,  and  the  children  with  their  gladness  and  innocent 
caresses  augmented  my  dejection.  My  mother  was  not  at  home ;  the  maid  had  described  to 
her  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  had  seen  me,  and  the  old  lady  had  Instantly  gone  to  my 
house.  I  was  not,  however,  acquainted  with  this  circumstance  at  the  time,  and  concluded 
that  her  absence  was  in  consequence  of  her  reluctance  to  see  me,  forgetting  in  that  di*?*^^ 
late  moment,  that  the  mother's  heart  ever  prompts  her  to  fly  to  her  offspring  in  distress.  But 
a  deplorable  fatality  was  upon  me,  and  everything  that  took  place  on  that  eventful  day  minis- 
tered to  the  sharpening  of  my  affliction. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  the  return  of  Lady  Osprey,  I  called  in  the  nursery-maid  and 
learnt  where  she  had  gone.  With  boiling  veins,  and  a  head  incapable  of  combining  two  thoughts* 
I  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  her,  but  in  that  crisis  she  returned ;  on  reaching  my  house,  she  was 
informed  that  Maria  had  left  it  in  a  hackney  coach  without  saying  where  she  intended  to  go. 
The  servants  were  all  alarmed,  and  no  one  could  give  the  slightest  due  to  the  mysterious  pas- 
sion in  which,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  had  returned. 

I  then  told  her  ladyship  of  the  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord  Baronsdale  was  announced  s 
he  too  had  been  at  my  house,  and  had  been  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  Maria  had  with- 
drawn herself.  His  look  was  firm  but  stern,  he  had  summoned  dl  his  fortitude,  and  whin  it 
was  evident  that  his  spirit  was  writhing  with  a  thousand  wounds,  his  countenance  had  an  air 
of  resolution  and  sadness. 

"  Let  us  not,*0  sdd  he,  "  waste  time  in  idle  talk ;  your  happiness  and  mine  are  equdly  at 
stake ;  I  have  thought  on  dl  you  have  told  me;  there  may  be  some  error,  and  we  must  begin 
the  investigation  a-new.  I  have  a  post-chaise  at  the  door— you  must  go  with  me  to  »Hrt 
landlady — she  shall  not  earn  her  bribe  from  our  credulity.1* 

'  I  made  no  answer,  but  seized  my  hat  to  accompany  him  in  an  instant ;  be  wrung  his  *— iff 
with  emotion  ;  another  messenger  was  first  despatched  to  my  house,  and  also  to  his  lordship's. 
to  ascertain  if  Maria  had  returned,  but  they  brought  back  no  tidings. 

We  then  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  chaise,  and  reached  the  inn  early  in  the  evening,  where, 
in  passing  to  a  parlour,  we  met  Maria !    1  had  before  this  received  proof  enough,  but  the  sight 
of  her  there  crowned  the  evidence.    Why  had  she  come  to  that  house  ?  1  had'not  mcntiosjeoV 
anything  to  her  of  my  having  been  there.     By  what  miraculous  accident  had  she  come, 
for  what  other  purpose  than  to  deal  with  the  bribed  landlady  ?  rushed  in  frenzy  on  my 

Before  I  had  time  to  make  any  remark  Maria  polled  the  beu,  art  requested  the  presses 
of  the  landlady,  and  on  her  entrance  demanded  with  a  steady  voice  if  she  was  the  Miasm 
Osprey  of  whom  she  had  spoken  to  me.  *"»■» 
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The  good  woman,  before  answering,  looked  confused,  and  then  said,  hesitatingly,  that  she 
was  not,  and  I  exclaimed  with  indignation— 

"  These  tricks}  Alalia,  will  serve  you  no  longer.  How  came  yon  here  ?  by  what  instinct 
have  you  thought  of  this  house  ?  How  much  was  your  bribe  ?  Sir  Mandeville  Webster's  was 
a  hundred  guineas." 

Maria  made  no  answer,  she  only  looked  at  me,  but  the  landlady  started  at  the  name  of  Sir 
Mandeville,  and  I  tamed  to  Lord  Baronsdale. 

"  It  would  not  be  expensive,"  said  I,  a  to  get  any  evidence  desired  from  this  woman." 

"  Ton  are  right,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a  sigh,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,, 
exclaiming  with  great  fervour,  "oh,  Maria,  to  what  devil  have  you  sold  yourself?  to  look  so 
innocent— to  be  so  plausible  1  and——" 

"You  are  not  satisfied  ?"  was  her  reply.  "  Let  Osprey  take  the  woman  in  his  chaise  and 
proceed  with  her  to  Bath ;  and,  my  lord,  till  I  am  proved  guilty,  give  me  your  protection ;  I 
will  go  with  yon." 

The  energy  with  which  this  was  said,  strengthened  the  impression  which  so  many  circum- 
stances had  made.     It  was  unlike  the  gentle  and  retiring  Maria  to  show  herself  so  decisive. 

The  journey  to  Bath  was  arranged  as  she  proposed ;  the  landlady  at  first  made  some 
scruple,  but  it  was  stifled  by  the  words  "  you  must,*  from  Maria. 

We  travelled  all  night,  but  slowly,  as  it  was  desired,  or  rather  ordered,  by  Maria,  that  we 
should  not  reach  Bath  till  an  advanced  hour  in  the  morning*,  and  that  no  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  her  to  have  any  further  communication  with  the  landlady.  I  was  spell- bound 
—I  could  not  divine  her  intent — but  she  appeared  animated  by  some  extraordinary  purpose, 
and  she  never  once  appeared  to  notice  me. 

When  we  reached  Bath,  instead  of  proceeding  to  any  hotel,  she  directed  the  chaise  to  a 
particular  house  in  Pultney  Street,  and  ours  to  follow.  On  reaching  the  door,  the  instant 
that  it  was  opened,  she  directed  her  father  to  come  in  with  her,  and  the  jandlady  and  I  to  follow. 
She  then,  with  the  same  apparent  equanimity,  ordered  the  servant  to  bid  Lady  Heatherstone, 
his  mistress,  come  to  her  for  a  single  moment — we  were  still  standing  when  the  lady  entered* 

The  landlady,  on  seeing  her  ladyship,  started,  and  turning  suddenly  to  me,  before  any  other 
could  utter  a  word,  said,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "  This  is  the  Mistress  Osprey:" 

The  lady  instantly  turned  pale,  and  gazing  at  the  landlady,  whom  she  at  once  recognised, 


M  Yon  mistake,  I  am  Lady  Heatherstone." 

M  Ob,  why  did  you  add  the  guilt  of  falsehood  to  your  sin  ?**  cried  the  contrite  landlady ;  "  you 
told  me  yourself  your  name,  on  the  vile  morning  of  that  night  when  you  and  this  other  lady 
stopped  at  our  house.'' 

Lady  Heatherstone  rejoined — "  You  are  in  some  mistake ;  but  what  does  this  mean  ?  why, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  you  here,  and  what  is  the  object  of  these  questions  ?" 

Lord  Baronsdale  said  nothing,  but,  with  his  mouth  pursed,  seemed  waiting  some  result. 

*  Madam,**  after  a  momentary  pause,  said  I,  "  when  I  last  saw  your  friend,  Sir  Mandeville 
'Webster " 

M  Oh,  Webster !  do  you  know  him  ?**  was  her  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  she  flung 
herself  on  a  soft,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I  rushed  towards  Maria  to  catch  her  in  mv  embrace,  but  her  spirit  was  gone— I  had  only 
her  corpse  in  my  arms. 

From  that  hour  I  have  but  existed— our  unhappy  children  are  both  dead.  Had  they  lived, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  endeavoured  to  resume  my  profession,  but  the  eldest  only  survived  a  year, 
the  second  scarcely  another.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  but  a  breathing  thing— an 
of  humanity,  and  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  has  been  my  home.  Had  we  possessed 
asylum  in  England  I  had  not  come  to  Sicily.  But  it  matters  not— all  places  are  now 
aHkffteme, 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  L 

u  Ah,  whither  away,  Fitzhurst  ?"  said  Colonel  Bentley  to  his  friend  as  they  met  in  a  fashion- 
able itreet  of  a  certain  gay  metropolis  •  *■  you  step  as  if  yon  were  carrying  yonr  skirts  from  a 
rascally  bailiff,  and  that's  more  in  character  with  me  than  with  yon." 

"  Colonel,  how  does  the  world  treat  you  ?"  rejoined  Fitzhurst,  taking  the  proffered  hand  of 
the  military  gentleman  of  the  militia,— for  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  such  soldiers  had  given 
the  colonel  his  title. 

"  So,  so — merely  so,  so,"  replied  the  colonel ;  *  which  way  are  you  going,  Fitzhurst?" 

u  I  am  walking  towards  the  wharf,"  replied  Fitzhurst,  raising  his  hand  from  his  side  with  a 
letter  in  it  as  he  spoke ;  "  I  have  just  received  this  from  my  friend,  Howard  Pinckney.  He  baa 
arrived  in  New  York  from  England,  and  I  expect  him  to  spend  some  time  with  me  before  he 
returns  to  Charleston." 

"Ah,  the  gentleman  you  travelled  on  the  continent  with,  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
so  often  and  so  highly  ?" 

"The  same." 

"  Egad,  if  your  account  of  him  be  true,  he'll  make  a  sensation  among  the  fair  folks— hey  ?• 

M  Yes,  if  he  tries  ;  bnt  he  writes  as  if  he  were  worn  out  with  excitement,  and  wished  to  get 
into  some  quiet  nook  and  vegetate  uwhile.  My  father,  in  consequence  of  the  gout,  thinks  he 
will  remain  in  the  country  this  coming  winter.  The  old  gentleman  fears  that  the  temptations 
of  the  table  at  the  dinner  parties  in  town  will  be  too  much  for  him.  My  aunt  and  sister  will 
not  of  course  leave  him,  and  I  of  course  must  not  leave  them ;  so  if  Pinckney  has  any  wbh  of 
imitating  those  beasts  that  burrow  through  the  winter,  I  can  accommodate  him  with  quarters." 

"  *  Quarters  f  that's  a  military  phrase,  Fitzhurst,  hey?  quartering  on  the  enemy— that's  a 
good  tale,  isn't  it  ?  I  must  quarter  somewhere,  and  as  I  don't  believe  I  have  an  enemy  in  the 
world,  I  must  quarter  on  my  friends.  Fitzhurst,  I  tell  you  that  she-dragon  of  an  aunt  of  mine 
is  a*  dose  as  a  money-box  that  is  only  meant  to  receive  and  not  to  yield  a  cent  until  its  disso- 
lution, or  until  it  bursts  with  the  hoarding.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  her  mortal,-. 
oh !  I  tell  you,  Fitzhurst,  I  want  the  trifling  matter  of  a  hundred  dollars— can't  you  let  me 
haven?" 

M  Yes,  colonel,  I  can  accommodate  you,  and  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  I  must  step  down  to 
the  boat,  which  must  be  in  by  this  time,  and  will  meet  you  at  the  hotel  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Fitzhurst,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  Good  luck  to  you  till  then,  colonel,*  replied  Fltzhnrst,  and  they  parted— the 
colonel  proceeding  directly  to  the  hotel  to  await  the  coming  of  Fitzhurst,  while  that  gentleman 
hastened  to  the  wharf, 

Preferring  to  walk,  Fitzhurst  had  ordered  Pompey,  the  woolly-headed  official  of  the  coach- 
box, to  drive  to  the  place.  There  he  was,  sure  enough,  propped  nigh  up  in  his  seat,  and  looking 
with  an  air  of  aristocratic  disdain  upon  the  hacks  and  hackney-coachmen  around.  The  hack- 
men  had  ordered  Pompey  not  to  approximate  too  closely  to  their  stand,  as  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  call  the  right  of  way,  and  he,  with  much  such  a  feeling  as  one  of  the  noblesse  of 
the  ancient  regime  would  have  entertained  if  ordered  by  a  mob  of  the  canaille  not  to  approach 
them,  was  holding  back  his  horses  in  fear  and  contempt. 

**  See  here,  darkey,"  said  one  of  them  to  him  on  observing  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
ooacb,  "  keep  back  and  wait  till  your  betters  are  served ;  you're  «\u«  ot  ^wk  Vwfc,  tfAX**^  v* 
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"  Ai  if  it  were  M' Adamised,  brother  1"  ejaculated  Mitt  RacheUina  Fitzhurgt  in  aome  heat. 
il  Upon  my  honour,  sitter,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman  with  considerable  emphasis,  "  you 
said  that  like  the  report  of  a  pUtoL  Yes,  as  good,  almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  M*  Adamised— 
so  the  supervisor  teMs  me,  I  don't  know  the  (act  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  have  not,  as  you 
know,  travelled  the  road  for  a  month ;  I  dont  believe  I  shall  see  a  foot  of  it  for  the  whole 
winter.  Sister  and  daughter  (fn  a  subdued  voice  as  though  hit  regret  was  great),  1  dont 
believe  but  what— that  is,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  spend  this  winter  In  the  country.1* 

"  In  the  country  F  exclaimed  Miss  RacheUina  in  the  tone  of  one  who  had.heard  some  awful 
calamity.  "  Why,  brother,  twenty  miles  from  the  city ;  the  Hartleys  gone  to  town,  and  the 
Bentleys  going ;  with  no  neighbours  but  the  farmers  about  here  and  the  people  of  the  village ; 
and  the  road  to  the  city  so  bad  that  it  will  be  impossible — it's  worse  than  imprisonment.  I 
would  not  myself,  nor  would  I  have  Fanny,  travel  that  road  In  winter.  Twenty  miles !  and 
such  a  road ;  no,  I  would  not  travel  it,  brother,  for  your  estate.  The  consequence  is,  we  shall 
be  here  all  winter  without  once  seeing  the  city." 

Mr  Fitzhurgt,  who  claimed  some  honour  himself  for  the  locality  of  the  road,  which  he  was 
often  heard  to  assert  would  be  an  excellent  one  when  it  came  to  be  M' Adamised,  felt  some- 
what offended  by  what  his  sister  had  said  against  it  He,  therefore,  replied— a  twitch  of  the 
gout  seizing  him  at  the  same  time — with  more  than  his  usual  asperity  : 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Miss  Fitzhurst — you  do  not,  upon  my  honour,  madam,  deserve  the 
safety,  and  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  a  direct  road.  Show  me  a  stroJghter  road  ?  There 
are  five  miles  of  it  M* Adamised  now— and  a*  soon  as  the  spring  will  allow,  it  will  be  finished 
to  the  city.  It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired — the  supervisor  told  me  so  yesterday,  you  saw 
him  here  yourself.     Why,  yes ;  now  I  remember,  you  spoke  in  praise  of  the  road.'* 

**  In  praise  of  the  road,"  replied  Miss  RacheUina,  feeling  that  at  this  point  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  make  some  defence ;  *  so  I  did  speak  in  praise  of  the  road,  such  as  it  was  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  summer  is  not  winter,  brother." 

"  Sister,  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  fact,**  said  Mr  Fitzhnrst  with  a  solemn  inclination  ot 
the  head  ;  "  I  am  certainly  aware  of  that  fact,  but  the  supervisor,  Mr  Lenson,  tells  me  that 
arrangements  arc  made  to  have  hands  on  the  road  all  the  winter ;  that  thereby  all  the  mud* 
holes  will  be  filled  up,  and  that  rails  will  be  laid  across  the  soft  places." 

••  Rails  !  such  travelling,  I  suppose,  you  call  riding  on  a  rail-road.     Do  you,  brother?** 
44  Yes,  sister,  it's  a  rail- road,  I  suppose,  if  it's  composed  of  rails,  but—** 
•*  Ye?,  brother,  but  the  jolting,  the  jolting—it  will  be  enough  to  shake  ono  to  pieces." 
M  I  know,  it  sister ;  upon  my  honour  I  know  it ;  and  how  do  you  think  that  I,  with  my  goat, 
my  infirmities,  am  to  get  into  town  over  it  ?" 

During  this  discussion  Fanny  said  not  a  word.  She  received  the  announcement  of  her 
father's  intention  of  staying  in  the  country  with  a  face  that  was  quite  solemn  at  first,  but 
which  soon  relaxed  into  an  arch  expression  as  the  debate  waxed  warm.  These  discussions 
between  her  father  and  aunt  nover  had  anything  serious  in  them  ;  they  generally  ended  in  a 
miff  of  the  moment,  which  was  soon  forgotten.  There  is  no  telling  how  far,  however,  this 
solemn  subject  might  have  carried  them,  for  it  was  one  of  the  gravest  controversies  they  had 
ever  held,  when  the  servant  entered— Miss  Rachcllina's  especial  servant,  a  little  black  girl, 
numed  Tliisbc  by  the  lady  herself— and  announced  that  there  was  a  carriage  coming  up  the 
lane,  and  that  she  believed  it  was  Miss  Bentlcy's.  Miss  Bentley  and  Miss  RacheUina  were 
especiAl  friends.  The  latter  rose,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  door,  receive  her  friend,  and  he- 
rald her  in  ;  but  as  a  parting  shot,  ere  she  closed  the  door  after  her,  she  said : 

"  Well,  brother,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  you  will  have  your  own  way ;  but  I  don't  sec  how  you 
can  reconcile  it  to  yonr  conscience,  to  your  duty  as  a  parent,  to  keep  your  daughter  out  here 
all  winter  without  any  society,  except  such  plebeian  people  as  we  shall  have  visiting  us  from 
the  village.  I  don't  see,  for  my  port,  how  you  can  reconcile  It  to  your  notions  of  family  respect 
and  regard  for  your  daughter."  , 

So  speaking.  Miss  Rachcllma,  with  her  highest  touch  of  dignity,  threw  back  her  head  till 
the  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top  of  her  cap  bobbed  as  if  it  would  snap  off  like  a  hollyhock  In  a 
high  wind,  and  closed  the  door. 

-  Ahem  !  ahem  r  commenced  Mr  Fitzhurst,  clearing  his  throat,  on  being  left  alone  with 
bli  daughter.     *'  Fanny,  my  dear,  how  do  you  like  your  present  ?• 
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"  Very  amah  Meed,  father ;  they  arc  set  at  chastely,,  and  ace  indeed  heart ife^emednoff 
bennsifal ;  bat;  father,  indeed  I  wieb  yen  were  wait  ef  your  gout,  for  yaw  suffer  so  much  with 
it;  and  2  yea  ware,  I  would  lean  aal  your  arm  at  the  pertiea  this  winter,  ssscwour  my  mag. 
sent,  and  say  that  say  dear  father  gave  H  t#  mo.r 

M  Well,  daughter*  I  teal  yea),  yen  shall  have  the  eoirkgowlsoneveT  yaoehoeaev  and  *ia  dhHUt 
my  gsotwiU  be  better  vtUbyoer  good  nors^ 
aa  yen  wish,  and  go  to  all  the  partiea,  • 

M  Hsighfao !  fethcr,  it  is  for  year  goat  1  cure,  not  (fa  myself ;  ant  lost  winter  'was  aooh  a 
delightful  one,  and  I  do**  me  why  yeu  sborid  have  the  smut  tku»  winter.  No  mutter  |  fwflt 
stay  at  hoaae  and  read,  and  improve  myself  far  indeed  i  felt  •  great  many  try  rcpronahaa  laat 
winter  after  I  had  returned  from  a  party  and  sat  over  my  solitary  fire  in  atyruwu.  £  used  t* 
thin*  aa  often  that  I  had  wanted  time,  or  been  giddy,  or  eoaartatng  sawwya  ares*  to  worry  me. 
1u  collect  aow,  tether,  whenever  I  want  a  boekr  aw  matter  what  Pompey  or  the  servant*  are 
doing,  thoy  must  go  to  town  for  it.  1  don't  behove  Mr  Pmeknsy*t  brother's  friend  will  stay 
very  long  with  us  if  he  has  to  spend  his  time  in  the  country." 

«  Mf  daughter*  I  hope  that—" 

Mr  Flulsarstj  was  interrupted  in  hit  remark  by  the  entrance  of  hnv  akmr  wad  her  friend, 

•*  Niece,"  aaid  Mow  Rauhelliua,  with  a  much  brighter  look  than  that  which  sat  upon  hw 
brow  when  she  left  the  room,  M  wo  have  one  consolation-  and  comfort  m- remaining  in  taw  ooton- 
try,  at  any  rate ;  Miss  Bentley  hoe  just  eomo  over  to  toil  me  that  the  thought  of  rum  sluing  s 
and  whan  I  tekl  her  that  brother  had  made  up  ma  mind  to  stay  in  consequence  of  bis  gout, 
aha  at  onee  decided  apon  it." 

u  Yes,"  said  Mies  Beatley,  after  minting  Mr  Fitshurst  sad  his  daughter,  «  I  have  repeat- 
edly thought  to  myself  that  I  should  like  to  apead  this  winter  in  the  country,  and  now  I  am 
resolved." 

Both  Mr  Fitahnrst  and  his  daughter  expressed  themselves  d&Ughtod  at  the  news.  As  it 
was  growing  dark,  lights  were  now  brought  in  by  the  servants ;  and  as  Mr  Fitzhurst  could 
not  move,  without  pain,  to  the  parlour,  the  evening  moai  eras  handed  round  in  the  room  in 
which  thoy  were  assembled. 

CHAPTER     lit 

Ma  Paul  Fitzhusst  was  the  son  of  a  former  governor  of  the  state  in  which  the  scenes  of  our 
narrative  occurred.  He  was  descended  from  a  very  old  and  noble  family  of  England  :  one  of 
the  younger  branches  of  which  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  they  were  colonies  of 
Groat  Britain.  They  acquired  wealth  m  their  new  homes,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  descen- 
dants, who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  it,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  enroll. 
Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst  was  as  proud  of  his  pedigree  as  any  Hidalgo  of  Spain  could  notably  be, 
notwithstanding  he  avowed  himself  a  thoroughgoing  republican.  His  ancestors,  however,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  were  not  supposed  to  be  remarkably  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
tilings.  In  fact,  the  cry  of  "  tory  "  had  been  raised  against  on?  of  them  oboot  the  time  that 
the  colonial  cause  was  darkest;  but  in  the  progress  of  events,  when  the  thirteen  stars  waved 
to  successivo  victories,  and  threatened  their  stripes  ia  the  shape  of  confiscations  to  the  dis- 
affected remnant  who  might  remain  after  their  national  establishment,  this  ancestor  of  Mr 
Fitahurst  received  new  light,  and  though  he  might  have  been  reproached,  in  the  phrnse  of  the 
present  day,  with  being  an  "eleventh  hour**  man,  it  is  fniwosa  that  what  he  lost  in  time  he 
made  up  In  seal  as  soon  aa  his  eytu  were  opened  upon  the  error,  of  his  way.  Since  the  con- 
version of  this  ancestor  to  the  republican  cause,  all  the  Fttshursts  had  been  advocate*  of  it. 
The  election  of  one  of  them  to  the  gubernatorial  chair,  fully  proves  that  the  people  of  their 
state  believed,  at  least,  one  of  them  sincere. 

Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst,  while  he  loved  republicanism,  was  wont  to  eulogise  privately  the 
British  system  in  some  respects,  but  he  never  could  bring  either  bis  son  or  daughter  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  though,  strange  to  say,  his  sister  coincided  with  him. 

In  fact,  Mr  Fitzhurst  looked  upon  himself,  particularly  when  he  caught  the  reflection  from 
a>  mirror  of  his  powdered  head  and  queue,  and  his  face  calculated  to  set  them  off,  as  one  at 
the  last  surviving  representatives  of  the  «kl  aristocracy*     Though  at  *  <\u^  \«8av**i^aa 
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Paul  FtUhtunt  was  never  known  to  have  bat  one  quarrel,  and  that  was  with  his  elder 
brother,  who,  at  the  period  at  which  oar  narrethre  commences,  had  been  dead  many  yean. 
Toe  ulii  uimUneei  were  at  fellows  i— His  elder  brother,  Josiah,  waa  a  bachelor,  a  most  sin- 
gular being,  a  man  of  most  eccentric  habits,  who  became  a  fanatical  member  of  the  methodist 
church,  a  clam  ef  Christians  against  whom,  we  wish  it  andetatood,  we  would  not  say  one 
word,  for  we  consider  that  they  have  done  as  much  good  as  any  other  religious  denomination. 
It  wu  thought  that  Josiah  had  gotten  a  maggot  in  his  head  before  ho  Joined  the  methodists, 
but,  be  this  at  it  may,  a  short  time  after  his  membership  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  his 
brother's  queue  was  a  mere  adornment  of  vanity,  a  meretricious,  unsightly,  and  unrighteous 
appendage  to  the  human  form,  and  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  bo  abated— cut  off  from 
setting  a  bad  •sample. 

After  this  eonedeiitious  opinion  had  lor  some  time  possessed  Jotmh't  head,  he  made  a 
serious  cell  upon  bis  brother,  formally  introduced  the  theme  which  had  caused  himself  so 
much  uneasiness,  and  concluded  by  begging  and  praying  him  to  fop  off  that  excrescence  of 
vanity  forthwith. 

As  may  justly  be  supposed,  Paul  was  highly  indignant  thereat.  He  peremptorily  refused; 
and  so  strongly  was  the  impression  that  Josiah  was  insane  made  upon  Paul's  mind  by  the 
interview,  that  he  had  strong  notions  of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy,  for  he  was  fearful 
if  Josiah  was  left  to  himself  be  would  not  only  squander  his  estate,  but  that  under  bis  strange 
hallucination  be  would  commit  some  rash,  perhaps  awful  act. 

WhilePaul  was  debating  this  subject  with  htmseh;  Josiah  called  owe  day,  and  with  even 
more  earnestness  than  before,  renewed  his  supplication  that  Paul  would  consent  to  hie  propo- 
sition. Josiah  averred,  that  he  felt  satisfied  that,  if  Paul  did  not  comply,  some  terrible 
dispensation  would  overtake  both  of  them.  Paul,  as  firmly  as  before,  refased  to  part  with 
his  queue,  but  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  Josiah  was  insane,  and 
he  resolved  that  the  very  next  day  he  would  ride  into  town,  and  consult  counsel  as  to  what 
steps  he  should  take  with  regard  to  bis  brother's  unfortunate  mental  malady.  Finding  that 
he  could  not  prevail  with  Paul,  Josiah  appeared  to  drop  the  idea.  He  remained  with  his 
brother  for  several  hours  conversing  upon  different  topics,  until  dinner  was  announced,  when 
the  brothers  sat  down  together,  and  partook  of  a  very  hearty  meal.  They  broached  some  of 
Paul's  best  Madeira,  and  afterwards,  when  reflecting  upon  the  matter,  Paul  could  not  but  bo 
of  the  opinion  that  Josiah  tried  to  get  him  to  drink  more  than  was  his  custom.  However,  it 
is  not  known  whether  Joeiah  succeeded  or  not,  but  after  they  had  cracked  a  bottle  apiece, 
and  smoked  several  cigars,  Paul  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  as  they  sat  together. 

It  is  not  known  what  could  have  tempted  Josiah ;  whether  the  deed  was  premeditated,  or 
whether,  on  beholding  his  brother's  queue  sticking  out  at  foil  length  over  his  coat  collar  m 
pugnacious  defiance,  the  sudden  hallucination  entered  his  mind,  must  ever  remain  in  doubt. 
But  this  is  a  foot,  that  as  soon  as  Paul  gave  evidence  that  he  was  asleep  by  a  lengthened 
nasal  announcement,  Josiah  deliberately  drew  a  pair  of  large  shears  from  his  pocket,  and  with 
one  clip  he  cut  his  brother's  queue  dose  oft 

On  the  instant  of  the  decapitation,  and  before  Paul,  awakened  by  the  deed,  was  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  injury  done  him,  Josiah  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  bearing  with  him  the 
dismembered  trophy,  like  an  Indian  with  the  scalp  of  bis  enemy.  Paul,  notwithstanding  he 
had  asserted  and  believed  that  his  brother  was  use  eoiaot  imfii,  and  should  therefore  have 
forgiven  misdeeds  for  which  Jeamh  could  not  have  been  held  morally  responsible,  nevertheless 
became  maddened  almost  to  Issmmty  himselt  The  brothers  never  spoke  together  again, 
Paul  always  maintained  that  Jeamh  was  insane,  though  from  a  brotherly  regard  he  never 
cited  the  decaysmtmn  of  his  queue  as  a  proof  of  the  act.  Josiah,  after  a  life  of  eccentric 
and  humoroon  ammntmu,  gave  himself  a  mortal  injury,  m  attempting,  from  the  top  of  ms 
house,  the  experiment  of  flying  with  a  machine  which  he  had  made  for  that  purpose.  He 
humorously  said,  as  his  servants  were  bearing  him  to  the  bouse,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dutchman  who  had  triad  a  similar  experiment  with  similar  result*-- 
-  •That  flying  was  cur  enough,  bat  that  lightning  was  thedevtV  But,"  said  he,  when  he 
had  been  laid  on  the  bed.  -  hurry  to  the  rim^  for  Mr  Maiilsby.  the  Uwyer  •  TU  leave  all 
my  proper  to  «t  UtUe  aephew  Sid,  asm  that  I  thsak  will  prove  to  mv  brother  that  I  am 
net  efcer  cracked,  if  I  dot  out  lot  ommo  eat     Ha..lml_eh  my  sine?  *  x^  there* 
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method  in  my  madness."  And  this  was  the  end  of  a  most  eccentric  scion  of  the  famfly  of 
FUzhurst. 

Miss  Rachellina  Fltzhnrst  was  a  maiden  lady,  of  whom  we  might  say,  as  of  Campbell's 
beechen  tree :— 

1 

*  Tlurfco  twenty  wnuroori  dm  mm  stood 
In  bloonikM,  frailhM  MUf  do.* 

•This  "  single  blessedness,"  however,  we  hare  the  best  authority— her  own— for  averring,  was 
her  own  fault.  But  Miss  Rachellina's  heart  cooM  not  be  said  to  resemble  the  bark  of  the 
above-named  tree,  on  which,  we  are  told  by  the  poet,  was  carved 

•*  Many  a  long  forgotten  bmm." 

On  the  contrary,  though  it  was  evident  from  the  maidenhood  of  the  lady  that  the  inipressions 
made  upon  her  heart  were  not  very  deep,  it  nevertheless  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
"forgotteo,"  as  Miss  Rachellina  was  in  the  habit  of  recounting  to  Fanny  the  names  of  a  list 
of  despairing  swains  whom  she  bad  known  in  her  time.  But  then  it  might  have  been  that 
the  impressions  were  only  made  upon  the  hearts  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  and  that 
Miss  Rachellina,  as  she  could  not  reciprocate  their  passions,  remembered  them  in  pity.  • 

Miss  Deborah  Amelia  Bentley,  whose  visit  to  Miss  Rachellina  we  have  recorded  in  our 
last  chapter,  was  also  a  maiden  lady  of  about  Miss  .RachaHina's  age.  In  a  little  back 
parlour,  which  Mim  Rachellina  held  to  be  her  especial  room,  over  a  fragrant  cup  of  tea,  it 
was  much  the  custom  of  these  ladies  to  rehearse,  for  the  edification  of  Fanny,  the  chivalrous 
attentions  which  they  had  received  in  their  bellehood.  If  Fanny  did  not  allow  something 
for  the  imagination  of  these  ladies,  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  must  have  been  made 
manifest  to  her.  Fanny  knew  the  history  of  every  beau  they  ever  had,  or  even  thought 
they  had.  When  alone,  however,  with  her  aunt,  Miss  Rachellina  would  more  than  insinuate, 
after  one  of  these  conversations,  particularly  if  Miss  Deborah  had  taken  the  lead  in  it,  that 
her  friend  was  a  little  fond  of  exaggeration  with,  regard  to  her  beaux.  And  Miss  Bentley, 
when  similarly  situated  with  Fanny,  would  frequently  renew  the  theme  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Rachellina,  when  she  would  smile  with  peculiar  incredibility 
while  alluding  to  the  interpretations  which  her  absent  friend  had  given  to  the  alleged  atten- 
tions of  certain  gentlemen.  Miss  Deborah  would,  moreover,  recount,  as  if  she  designed  a  set 
off  to  Miss  Rachellina't  narrative,  certain  passages  between  those  very  gentlemen  and  herself, 
which  had  'a  marvellous  cast  towards  the  tender.  But  these  two  fair  maiden  ladies  were 
devoted  friends ;  and  for  years  past,  at  least,  nothing  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their 
friendship.  Miss  Deborah  had  a  large  fortune,  and  Colonel  Bentley  was  her  orphan  nephew. 
As  the  colonel  was  a  gentleman  at  large,  and  had  no  means  of  his  own,  he  depended  entirely 
upon  his  aunt  for  resources ;  and  as  the  good  lady  did  not  bleed  as  freely  as  he  could  have 
wished,  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  that  the  colonel  had  in  the  world — quite  a  common 
annoyance  by-the-bye— was  tbc  occasional  want  of  the  needful 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Tni  estate  of  Mr  FHshurst  was  called  "  Holly,*  from  a  singular  event,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  tradition  in  the  family.  The  first  FItzhurst  who  came  from  England  received  a  large 
tract— a  grant  from  the  crown.  He  was  fond  of  hunting ;  and  one  day,  in  an  excursion  of 
the  kind,  he  ascended  a  precipitous  hill.  In  the  reckless  pursuit  of  game,  his  foot  slipped  on 
the  very  brow  of  a  precipice,  and  he  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley  below, 
had  he  not  seised  on  the  instant  a  holly  bush,  and  regained  his  foothold.  One  of  his 
descendants  subsequently  built  a  house  near  this  hill,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
nailed  his  estate,  Holly. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  introduced  Sidney  Fitzhurst  to  our  readers,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Holly  a  little  after  dusk ;  but  without  his  friend  Pinckney.  When 
he  had  disencumbered  himself  of  his  cloak  and  riding  cap,  Fanny  took  a  sent  on  his  knee, 
and  passing  her  hand  playfully  through  his  hair,  asked  :— 

"  Well,  brother,  what  news  do  you  bring  from  the  city  ?  ^Did  yon  see  ]«**  \to«&a»\\ 
What  did  she  say?" 
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"  Fanny,  Howard  Pinckney  has  arrival.* 

44  Has  he — come  at  last — but,  i  suppose,  as  he  cannot  bear  the  dulness  of  the  country,  he 
will  only  pay  us  a  flying  visit,  and  the*  flirt  away  like  a  summer  Mat" 

*'  Daughter,**  said  Mr  Paul  Fitzhurst,  who,  with  his  gouty  limb  on  ,a  cushion,  waa  seated 
Jn  a  velvet  covered  arm-chair,  which  would  have  delighted  the  Sybarite,  provided  he  were 
goutless,  M  I  hope  I  have  inducements  enough  even  m  the  country  at  Holly  to  interest  even 
Mr  Ptocknej.  Bis  lather  was  aa  old  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of  capacity  and  dktin- 
gsjished,  and  be  found  ainnaeaient  enough  here  when  we  war*  young  ntee  together  to  spend 
some  time  with  me.*' 

44  Ah,  but  father,  that  was  in  the  summer." 

"  la  the  summer—yes,  it  was  in  the  summer.      Hts  duties  required  his  presence  in 
Washington  City  in  the  winter ;  and  if  they  had  not,  I  trust  he  would  not  bare  died  of 
*mh  if  he  bad  spent  a  winter  with  sae ;  upon  my  word,  daughter,  1t  Is  a  bad  habft  you  are 
getting  intoiof  jeering  at  the  country." 

44  Oh,  father !  Ibis  is  the  -very  &**  intimation  I  have  uttered,  that  epnJd  lead  te  the  sus- 
picion that  1  did  not  think  the  country  a  very  paradise.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  an  intel- 
lectual gentlemen  as  the  elder  Mr  Hackney  could  easily  have  klfled  a  winter  in  the  country. 
That  is  (and  she  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  her  brother),  if  the  winter  did  net  kill  him.  But 
{aiotid)  do,  brother,  tell  us  whet  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  your  Mr  Howard  Pinckney.**  < 

M  Why,  my  dear  Fanny,**  replied  her  brother,  playing  with  her  side  curl  as  be  spoke,  "a 
very  clever  fellow— so  you  must  look  out  tor  your  heart* 

«  Look  out  for  my  heart— heighho,  there  is  no  need  of  looking  oat  for  it  here— ft^s  of  no 
use  to  roe — I  can  let  It  run  entirety  at  large.  Who's  here  to  catch  it?  Pd  give  it  for  the 
asking." 

**  That's  right ;  but  mind  and  keep  H  till  H  is  asked  for ;  dont  let  any  one  steal  the  stray, 
Fanny." 

M  But,  brother,  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  looking  man  Is  Mr  Pinckney ;  Is  he  tall  or  short,  or 
«gly  or  handsome  ?** 

••  Fanny,  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  before." 

"  I  know  it— but  now  that  he  has  returned  from  his  travels  I  suppose  bis  head's  toned, 
and  indeed  I  have  forgotten  your  description  of  hhn,  if  yon  ever  did  describe  ban— {think 
you  said  he  was  good  looking.**  • 

"  Good  looking !  yes,  I  should  say  so— very." 

"  But  tell  roe, — particularise." 

Sidney  laughed  "  Fanny,  yon  are  a  regular  descendant  of  Mother  Eve— well,  then,  he  is 
-tall,  and  very  slim.* 

"  Like  his  father,**  remarked  Mr  Paul  Fftshurst. 

«  He  has  a  high  forehead,  shaded  with  dark  hair  that  is  rather  thin—  he  has  a  deep, 
sunken,  and  very  black  eye ;  a  nose  inclining  to  the  Roman ;  a  dimple  on  his  left  cheek  and 
chin." 

"  Dimples  !  that's  a  womun's  beauty." 

44  And  whiskers  that  meet  under  his  cliitt  according  to  the  fashion." 

44  Whiskers  1"  esclaimed  Mr  Paul  Fitahnrst,— u  that's  a  most  disgusting  fashion.  The 
old  school  of  dress,— the  old  school  of  dress,  Sidney,  is  the  true  habit  for  a  gentleman.* 

"  Father,"  said  Fanny,  mischievously,  "  I  don't  think— Indeed  I  don't,  that  whiskers  son 
stranger  looking  appeudagrs  than  a  queue." 

44  A  queue— why,  daughter,  all  the  most  distingushed  men  of  England  of  the  last  age  wore 
queues— most  all  the  signers  of  the  .Declaration  of  Independence  wore  queues." 

"  Father,  if  you  won't  think  I  am  saucy,  Ilk  say  that  in  the  progress  of  human  events 
they  should  have  made  a  Declaration  of  Independence  against  them — that  when  they  cut  off 
tbeir  allegiance  from  the  crown  they  should  have  cut—" 

44  Daughter,"  interrupted  lver  father,  a  disagreeable  reminiscence  crossing  his  mind  at  the 
moment, 4<  that  is  being  saucy,"— and  after  an  instant  he  added,  smiling,  «  you  are  a  rebel. 
you    in  all  respects,  but  1  forgive  you." 

M  You  should  my  dear  Fa/*  •*»♦*  Fanny,  laughing;  "for,  te  teii  the  troth,  I  do  ***¥* 
powder  and  a  queue  set  off  a  fine  face  admirably.'9 
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M  I  think  h/*  said  the  old  gentleman  eomplaisaatly. 

M  Bat;  father,  "  continued  Fanny,  "  there  ore  some  faces  that  a  queue  makes  very  funny-, 
there's  Mr  Hcartley's  (here  the  old  gentleman  laughed),  his  nose  sticks  up  before,  and  his 
queue  sticks  out  behind,  just  as  *f  there  was  a  rivalry  between  them  (at  this  the  father  laughed 
heartily);  indeed  I  never  see  his  queue  sticking  out  so  but  I  want  to  cut  it  off." 

This  last  remark  caused  a  frown  to  gather  on  the  parental  brow.  Sidney  turned  bis  face 
from  his  father  to  hide  a  smile,  and -said : 

M  Fanny,  Mr  Plackney  will  come  out  with  me  to-morrow ;  be  talks  as  if  he  would  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  with  us.*' 

M  Does  be  ?— weH  1  hope  he'll  like  the  country.  Now  I  must  play  iny  lady— throw  off  my 
dishabille,  and  prim  myself  up.  ** 

"  Fanny,  Fanny,"  said  her  father,  reprovingly,  "  I  hope  you  always  play  the  lady." 

M  To  be  sure  I  do,  father ;  But,  you  know,  I  sometimes  play  it  in  dishabille,  and  that  won't 
do  before  a  strange  gentleman." 

**  Daughter  thai  wont  do  before  any  gentleman— there's  excuse  for  me  in  my  age,  my 
goat  and  my  infirmities,  bat  a  lady,— fie,  Fanny  1  there's  none  whatever." 

44  There,  father,  you  agree  with  aunt  Raehelliaa— you  said  that  precisely  like  her.  Now, 
brother,  as  yea  have  told  as  how  vary  good-looking  Mr  Pmckaey  is,  pray  what  are  his  other 
goodquaUtkt?- 

He  is  a  man  of  talents,  sister— his  fellow  collegians  thought  of  genius ;  he  has  a  large  fortune, 
dees  nothing,  and  is  of.coarse  sometimes  afflicted  with  samci." 

-  Well,  well,"  said  Fanny,  and  she  sighed,  and  turning  to  her  father,  said,  "  Father,  1  did 
not  mean  that  sigh  for  town,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  sometimes  when  it  is  my  lot 
to  entertain  Mr  PSackney,  whale  yoa  are  lying  down,  and  brother  is  out,  and  aunt  Racnellina 
is  at  Miss'Bentley's,  particularly  when  this  Mr  Pinckney  is  affected  with  omai,  that  he  wiH 
sit  oa  one  side  of  the  fire-place  and  I  on  the  other,  and  we  will  yawn  at  each  other  so  senti- 
mentally. No,  father  1  don't  frown  so ;  you  know  it's  the  captive's  privilege  to  complain,  and  I 
am  in  a  very  bad  hnmoar  to-night  But,"  she  continued,  rising  from  her  brother's  knee,  "  I 
avast  ga  and  tell  aunt,  that  all  daa  preparations  may  be  made  for  the  reception  of  this  courtly 
Mr  Pmckaey  from  abroad— I  <to  believe  that  aunt  will  find  out  that  Mr  P.'s  father  was  an  old 
beau  of  hers.'9 

8o  saying,  Fanny,  with  the  agile  ano)  graceful  steps  of  youth  and  health,  and  hope  and 
beaaty,  glided  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    V. 

LtTTVB  VIOM  H0WA*D  PlKCKNKT  TO  OfAKLES  MaTVMON  Of  Clf  AVLBSTONK,  S.  C. 

Mr  Dbai  Matimoiv  :—  Here  I  am  once  more  on  the  tem-fim*  of  my  native  land.    We  warn 

jut  twenty-four  days  on  our  voyage.  -  No  accidents  or  incidents,  except  the  loss  of  one  poor 

fellow  overboard  in  a  gale.  My  fellow  passengers  were  not  much  to  my  liking,  and  so  1  spent  the 

most  of  my  time  in  reading,  or  in  leaning  over  the  vessel  sides,  and  musing  on  the  waste  of 

waters  around  me. 

"The  »sa,tt»M*,  taeopeate*" 

What  a  glorious  song  that  is.  You  shall  hear  it  gs  I  have  heard  it,  while  the  stiff  breeae 
bore  as  rapidly  ahead,  sang  by  a  sailor  whose  enthusiastic  tones  made  the  nerves  tingle,  while 
they  teemed  to  stretch  to  an  illimitable  distance  over  the  waters,  and  make  the  wild  waves 
■Berry  with  their  melody  and  language  so  appropriate  to  the  scene. 

How  sometimes  a  scrap  of  verse  lives  in  one's  memory*     We  know  not  how  the  deuce  It  got 

into  oar  minds,  but  oat  it  pope  oa  some  occasion,  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  know  that  we 

aerve  remembered  it.     Often  as  I  have  looked  out  upon  the  waves  I  found  myself  repeating; 

Byron's  lines,  as  though  they  were  my  own  spontaneous  thoughts  :— 

"  Once  more  upon  thewatera— yet  once  more;     , 
And  tbe  ware*  bound  beneath  me  at  a  ateed 
That  knoera  hie  rider." 

I  have  trod  the  deck  beneath  a  bright  and  holy  moon,  and  felt  as  if  the 
would  never  weigh  my  eyelids  down  again.    Those  three  lines  wfckfe  \ 
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pleated  me  more  than  all  Byron's  address  to  the  ocean,  m  the  conclusion  of  Cbilde  Harold. 
There  is  too  much  effect  in  the  address— too  much  theatrical  elect— It  seems  studied  for  the 
occasion,  like  a  player's  dignified  exit  in  the  last  scene;  hut  what  has  this  to  do  with  my 
whereabout  now.    On  my  arrival  at  New  York  I  received  a  letter  from  our  old  friend,  Sid 

Fltzhurst,  inviting  me  to  go  to and  spend  some  time  with  him.    Well,  as  I  had  nothing 

else  to  do,  no  fair  cynosure  to  draw  me  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south,  I  determined  to  accept 
his  invitation.  You  know  well  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  his  society 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure.  Besides,  as  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  business  relative  to  my 
pecuniary  matters,  which  requires  my  presence  here  for  a  while. 

On  my  arrival  in,——  in  the  steamboat^  I  net  Fitthurtt  on  the  wharf  ready  to  welcome 
me.  Business  detained  me  in  town  that  day,  and  the  next  I  proceeded  with  him  to  his 
father's. 

Holly  Is  the  name  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  beautifully  situated.  Arriving  from  a  country  so 
richly  cultivated  as  England,  the  scene  around  me,  as  I  proceeded  to  HoUy,  arrested  my  at- 
tention from  the  striking  contrast.  After  passing  five  or  ten  miles  from  the  city,  the  country 
appeared  apparently  uncultivated  compared  with  those  to  which  my  eye  has  been  lately,  ac* 
customed.  After  journeying  in  an  aristocratic  old  family  coach. (I  like  these  family  vehicles) 
over  hill  and  dale  and  through  stream  and  woodland  we  wound  for  several  miles  around  the  wot 
of  a  chain  of  hills  through  a  wild  country,  and  came  all  at  once  in  view  of  a  baronial-looking 
estate,  with  a  village  romantidy  situated  beyond  it.  The  village  is  called  Spring  dale,  and 
appears  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  but  I  suppose  on  visiting  it,  if  I  overdo,  it  will  disenchant 
me,  as  have  many  beauties,  whose  attractions,  reversing  the  general  law,  were  greater  in  the 
distance. 

I  remember  you  wrote  me  that  you  met  Sidney's  father  and  aunt  in  one  of  your  dying 
visits  through  their  city,  but  that  you  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  Sidney's  sister,  as  she 
was  then  indisposed.  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  her  for  you.  The  family  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  Old  Mr  Fitzhurst  and  his  sister  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
welcoming  me  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  Sidney's  sister — I  was  impressed  with  her  beauty 
at  the  moment  of  presentation— greeted  me  as  demurely  as  her  aunt,  and  yet  I  thought  I  saw 
a  iurking  humour  in  her  eye.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  chanced  to  be  left  alone* 
when  the  lady  changed  her  manner  instantly,  and  said,  laughably — 

"  Do  tell  me,  Mr  Pinckney,  don't  you  think  when  I  come  to  be  aged — as  old  as  aunt— that 
I  will  make  a  most  dignified  old  maid?  I  am  now  in  the  course  of  study  to  that  desirable 
end ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  little  perfect,  as  the  actors  say,  it  will  not  be  aunt  Rachellina's  fault." 

Before  this  I  had  felt  dull  as  an  oyster ;  but  the  maiden  gay  so  completely  altered  her 
address— I  had  thought  her  the  very  pink  of  primness—  that  I  really  laughed  outright 

«>«  Come,  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  she,  archly,  at  the  same  time  putting  her  finger  to  her  lip  to 
enjoin  silence,  "  if  aunt  hears  you  I  shall  get  a  lecture ;  and  aunt  will  insist  upon  it  that,  not- 
withstanding you  are  a  gentleman  of  travelled  experience  and  practised  courtesy,  you  could 
not  resist  my  hoydenish  ways,  and  your  mirth  exploded  in  spite  of  you." 

Matemon,  this  fair  Fanny  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  make  the  hours  pass  uncounted. 
You  are  a  marrying  man ;  therefore  do,  I  advise  you,  at  your  earliest  leisure,  to  make  a  visit 
to  Holly.  I  do,  upon  my  honour,  believe  that  this  fair  one  would  soon  become  your  ladye 
love. 

I  will  describe  her  to  you ;  paint  her  with  my  pen.     She  is,  perhaps,  above  the  middle 

height.  I  am,  you  know,  a  connoisseur  in  beauty,  and  I  hold  her  height  the  very  one  for  woman, 

at  least,  if  her  lover  be  talL     Her  form  slightly  approaches  embonpoint,  and  she  has  a  wavy 

walk— do  you  understand  ?— like  Celeste's,  for  instance.     I  fancy  that  when  Pigmalion's  prayer 

was  granted,  the  creature  of  his  creation,  endowed  by  the  merciful  gods  with  Promethean 

heat,  approached  him  with  her  tread.     How  prettily  her  feet,  as  that  saucy  fellow  Sucklins; 
has  it,  — -o 

"  Liks  little  mica  stole  in  and  out, 

At  if  they  feared  the  light." 

Nothing  in  the  wide  world,  Matemon,  arrests  my  attention  quicker  than  Cinderella's  slipper 
when  it  is  performing  duty.  She  has  a  fairy  little  hand  fnB  of  rings,  and  when  I  see  it  playing 
mtb  her  curls  I  understand  the  poetry  of  motion.     Her  bust  is  like  the  young  swan's  when it 
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first  swells  to  the  wave,  and  her  neck  is  worthy  of  it,  and  delicately  fair.  As  the  southern  sun  hat 
browned  my  cbeek,  I  confess  my  devotion  to  its  contrast,  and  therefore  worship  I  a  lair  com- 
plexion. The  mouth  of  this  gay  girl  you  would  call,  perhaps,  a  thought  too  large,  were  not 
her  lips  so  finely  moulded— the  upper  the  very  type  of  the  little  god's  bow,  and  the  under  one 
pouting,  and  apparently  formed  of  a  rose-leaf— and  did  they  not  develope  teeth  of  d«««Hf»g 
white.  Her  nose  is  straight,  and  the  chisseled  curve  of  the  nostril  would  have  bewitched 
Canova.  Her  forehead  is  high  and  fair — I  might  say  pale ;  and  being  shaded  by  dark  brown 
hair,  it  gives  sn  intellectual  cast  to  features  which  otherwise  would  be  marked  only  for  their 
beauty  and  archness.     Her  eye— here's  Byron  again— 

"  Which,  wild  m  the  gazelle*!. 
Now  brightly  bold,  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wina  as  it  wonder*,  daailea  where  it  dwell*—" 

• 

Is  of  dark  hazel,  and  the  best  feature  in  her  face.     It  is  formed  for  every  expression the 

gayest  or  the  gravest.  Her  voice  is  music  itself  and  she  repeats  poetry  as  a  nightingale 
sings.  She  would  have  made  a  great  actress,  a  very  great  actress.  In  short,  such  a  form, 
when  I  have  been  drunk  with  the  witchery  of  the  arts,  has  come  to  me  beneath  Italian  skies, 
when  my  spirit  was  lapped  in  the  fairy  land,  and  my  dreams  were  of  heaven. 

There,  sir,  is  not  this  a  phoenix  of  a  fair  one  ?  I  think  1  bear  you  say,  as  Sheridan  said  of 
Wbitbread's  treatise  on  this  celebrated  bird,— 

"  A  poulterer's  description  of  a  phoenix.'-'  Maybe  it  is  such ;  I  described  her  to  you  just  as 
she  appears  to  me,  and  just  as  I  would  describe  a  picture  which  had  touched  my  imagination, 
but  which  could  make  no  impression  on  my  heart.  I  do  certainly  admire  Miss  Fitzhurst ; 
but,  Matemon,  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  sex.  "  Man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either." 
I  make  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  first  assertion,  but  the  other  is  the  rule  without  sn 
exception,  a  rare  thing  in  logic,  but  you  know  there  is  no  logic  for  the  heart. 

Furthermore,  of  the  above  described  lady,  (jou  must  court  her,  Matemon,)  I  believe, 
though  you  would  not  think  so  at  first,  that  she  possesses. not  only  wit  and  playfulness,  but 
deep  sensibility.  I  think,  too,  she  has  a  superior  genius ;  she  has  read  much,  particularly 
James's  plays  and  novels ;  and  if  I  might  say  so,  I  suspect  she  has  a  little  wilfulness  and  way- 
wardness mixed  up  with  her  good  qualities.  But,  Matemon,  she  will  suit  you  exactly ;  come 
and  court  her-;  make  me  your  groomsman,  and  I'll  go  south  with  your  bridal  party,  and  enjoy 
happiness  by  reflection ;  I  never  shall  catch  it  any  other  way  ;  shadows,  shadows. 

"  Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world  I "  fee 

You  know  the  rest,  and  I  know  the  sex  are  now  as  they  always  were,  and  always  will  be. 
No,  I  have  seen  enough  of  them  abroad ;  and  of  one  in  particular,  but  no  matter ;  I  have 
written  you  upon  that  theme,  and  would  to  God  that  I  could  make  by-gones  by-gones  in  all 
respects. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  this  winter  with  Fitzhurst.  I  think  I  can  quite 
sedately  enjoy  myself  here  in  the  country,  and  should  I  want  excitement,  the  city  is  not  many 
miles  off,  and  I  can  soon  throw  myself  in  its  whirlpool. 

It  is  wearing  towards  night  I  have  been  sitting  alone  in  my  chamber,  which  commands 
a  glorious  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  and  river  winding  through,  writing  to  you.  Such  is  not 
solitude.  For  the  last  five  minutes  I  have  been  nibbling  my  pen  unconsciously,  while  looking 
out  on  the  setting  sun  as  he  hides  his  broad  disk  behind  a  clump  of  oaks  that  caps  the  very 
summit  of  a  hill  not  fir  off.  He  flings  his  parting  radiance  there  like  the  halo  round  the 
brow  of  the  martyr,  while  the  vale  below  is  as  raylcss  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
This  coming  of  still  twilight  on,  particularly  of  an  autumn  evening,  has  always  had  a  melan- 
cboly  fascination  for  me.  The  many-tinted,  rustling  leaves  that  fall  in  the  silence  around  you, 
seem  like  the  hopes  which  a  few  months  ago  were  green,  but  which  are  now  strewed  upon 
the  ground— midst  the  dirt  and  ashes  of  the  past— never  to  rise  more. 

I  tell  you  what,  Matemon,  a  man  should  have  some  steady  aim  in  view  through  all  his 
wanderings— to  travel  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  to  chase  a  butterfly,  that  only  lives  in  a  sum- 
mer's day,  or  a  phantom  that  lures  you  to  the  shades  of  unrest  and  inquietude.     I  have  a* 
kind  of  moody,  morbid  discontent  hanging  about  me  which  I  cannot  dispel.     I  seek  for  enjoy- 
ntnt,  and  find  it  not.    The  fruit,  whoso  tasto  gives  pleasure  to  others  turns  to  ashes  on  m* 
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Istf.  TWf  If  eipiaailng  myself,  perhaps,  too  strongly ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  have 
a  perpetual  and  wayward  lestleesness  open  me,  from  which  I  In  vain  endeavour  to  escape. 
the  cause  of  it,  I  do  believe,  Is  the  want  of  a  settled  object  in  Hfe.  Until  I  was  eighteen,  you 
are  aware,  1  expected  that  it  would  be  my  lot  to  make  my  own  fortune.  While  preparing 
myself  in  college  with  the  double  motive  of  necessity  and  ambition,  as  fncentiv  es  to  action, 
my  energies  were  elastic,  and  my  spirit  fearless,  and  panting  not  only  for  collegiate  honours, 
but  the  broader  and  showier  ones  of  the  world.  True,  sometimes  I  wished  for  wealth,  for  I 
knew  if  I  possessed  it  the  harassing  cares  of  pecuniary  want  would  not  intrude  upon  me ;  and 
all  others,  while  health  remained,  I  believed  would  be  merely  a  pteasureable  excitement  in 
the  career  of  ambition. 

One  gloomy  evening  in  college,  while  I  was  indulging  in  such  a  reverie,  and  longing  for 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  postman  brought  me  a  letter  sealed  with  black.  I  started— from 
whom  could  it  be  ? — I  paused  ere  I  opened  it.  My  rather  and  mother  were  in  their  graves; 
I  was  an  orphan  with  extensive  connections,  but  without  any  near  relative  except  a  couiia. 
I  left  him  m  high  health,  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  a  lovely  woman,  and  in  the  possession 
at  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  all  the  south.  He  was  several  years  my  elder,  and  it  was  by 
his  assistance  that  I  was  then  at  college.  A  strange,  unnatural,  and  shuddering  excitement  ran 
through  me  as  I  thought  of  my  cousin,  of  bis  immense  possessions,  of  my  dependence,  of  that 
black  seal.  I  tore  it  open.  My  cousin  was  no  more.  He  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  by  a  former 
rival  in  his  love  affair,  whom  he  had  supplanted.  The  rival  had  been  secretly  practising  for 
months  previously  to  challenging  him.  He  had  succeeded  In  his  murderous  intent,  Mf 
cousin  was  snot  through  the  heart.  Before  going  on  the  ground  he  had  made  his  will,  and  left 
me  his  sole  heir.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  bound  at  the  thought  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
which  I  was  master.  The  next  moment  I  threw  myself  on  my  couch  with  humiliation  and 
shame.  I  cursed  myself  from  the  heart  at  the  Idea  that  I  should  have  such  an  impulse  on  the 
acquirement  of  wealth  by  the  death — and  such  a  death  —  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  me,  one 
who  had  been  my  benefactor,  and  had  left  me  his  all.  Matemon,  the  deepest  sense  of  sel£ 
degradation  I  have  ever  known  was  then.  Ton  were  at  college  with  me  when  this  occurred. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  call  it  up  now  except  to  say,  that  the  wealth  I  thus  acquired* 
while  it  left  me  open  to  pursue  any  path  of  ambition  I  might  desire — what  I  had  been  so  ar- 
dently wishing  for— gave  me  also  the  means  of  sensual  gratification — presented  the  Ciroean 
cup,  and  all  the  deity  within  me  became  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  though  I  did  taste  of  this 
cup,  my  "  misery  "  was  not  so  "  perfect N  as  Milton,  in  Ms  splendid  Masque  of  Coraus,  describes 
that  of  Circe's  votaries  to  have  been,  who 

"  Nat  once  perceive  tbeir  foal  dis flfurtment, 
But  boa*  themaelvea  warn  oonefy  than  before. 
And  all  their  Mend*  and  native  home  forgot. 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  ■earaal  aty." 

No !  I  panted  to  see  my  native  home  again.  ~  You  must  present  my  remembrances  warmly  to 
all  our  mutual  friends.  In  a  few  months  I  shall  be  with  you  all.  Write  me,  write  me ;  give 
me  all  the  news.  I  have  an  idea  of  following  Washington  Irving's  example :  taking  a  tour 
npon  the  prairies,  or  something  like  it.  There  would  be  excitement  in  such  adventures ;  and 
what  a  contrast  with  the  scenes  I  have  left  behind  me  I  This  contrast  would  be  the  seat  of 
the  enjoyment.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  he  who  had  been  housed  so  carefully  and  luxuriously 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  open  lodgings  of  the  wilderness,  the  skyey  canopy,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  his  health,  but  to  its  improvement  ?  He  tells  us  that,  after  returning 
from  his  tour,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  suffocation  on  awaking  in  the  night  and  finding 
himself  in  a  room.  How*  many  of  our  aches  and  troubles  we  bring  upon  ourselves.  What  a 
.  free  pulse  I  should  have  now  were  I  treading  on  the  prairies  ! 

Sidney  Fltzhurst  and  myself  have  been  reading  Irving  to-day  together.  Sid  has  just 
entered  my  room,  he  says : — 

44  Come,  Pinckney,  if  you  wish  to  imitate  Irving,  suppose  you  accompany  me  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer's,  where  there  is  to  be  a  husking  match.'* 

«•  What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  After  the  corn,"  said  he,  "  has  been  gathered  from  the  field,  it  is  arranged  in  a  pile  near 
the  corn- crib,  and  the  labouring  people,  white  and  black,  meet  there  on  some  night  and  strip 
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ft  of  the  husks.  They  formthemselves  into  parties,  divide  the  corn  heaps  equally,  and  tht 
contest  it,  which  shafl  finish  the  pfle  the  soonest.  Come,  it  will  anrase  yon ;  I  do  not  know 
hut  that  I  may  he  a  candidate  some  of  these  days  for  popular  favours,  and  shaking  hands  with 
She  sovereigns ;  these  may  be  of  service  to  me  :  and  frankly,  apart  from  such  considerations, 
1  tike  these  gatherings. " 

I  agreed ;  and  so  here  I  go,  Matemoo,  to  a  basking  match.     Sidney  sends  a  thousand  good 
wishes  to  yon.     Adieu  I  Howasd  Pinckniv. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Tb*  country  road  to  which  we  have  alluded  passed  between  Holly  and  the  village  of  Spring- 
•dale.  A  gravelled  and  winding  lane  led  from  it  to  the  residence  of  Mr  Fitshurst.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  lane  stood  a  cottage,  or  log-house  of  the  better  sort,  to  whose  precincts  we 
would  caH  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  cottage  was  inhabited  by  an' old  woman,  named 
Common,  who  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  miles  around  as  Granny  Gammon,  together 
with  her  grandson,  Robert  Gammon,  a  lame  boy,  and  a  grand  daughter,  a  cousin  of  the  boy, 
fssmad  Peggy  Blossom.  These  two  last  were  all  that  remained  out  of  a  large  progeny  of  the 
race  of  Granny  Gammon.  She  had  been  married  twice,  and  bad  had  a  very  large  manly,  but 
4hey  seemed  destined,  both  by  late  and  nature,  for  a  short  life,  as  accident  or  disease  bad 
•carried  them  all  off.  Peggy  Blossom  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Granny  Gammon's  sons 
by  her  first  marriage.  A  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Peggy  her  parents  both  died,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  her  grandmother. 

Robert  was  the  descendant  of  the  granny  by  her  second  marriage.  His  mother  died  in 
giving  hhn  bhia,  and  some  years  afterwards  his  father  was  blown  up  in  the  explosion  of  a 
powdermill  in  which  he  was  a  labourer.  Robert  Gammon,  or  Bobby  Gammon,  as  he  was 
generally  called,  was  extensively  known  m  the  neighbourhood.  ? 

In  his  childhood  he  had  been  remarkable  for  his  beauty.  flow  beauty  of  (ace  was  all  that 
<wus  left  to  hhn.  Bobby  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  as  he  was  a  most  expert  horseman,  Mr 
Pari  Fitshurst  had  employed  him  to  ride  several  races  for  hhn,  in  all  of  winch,  except  the  last, 
Bobby  was  successra  ).  R  was  thought  by  the  jockies  that  his  skill  and  management,  as  much 
as  the  speed  of  the  horse,  led  to  results  favourable  to  Mr  Fitxhurst.  In  the  last  race  Bobby 
rode,  as  he  was  approaching  the  goal  the  foremost  rider,  the  girth  of  the  saddle  broke,  and  be 
■was  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.  By  the  accident  his  collar  bone  was 
broken  and  his  left  Wg.  Bobby  was  taken  to  his  grandmother's,  the  physician  of  the  village 
was  sent  for,  and  the  broken  bones  set,  but  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  Bobby  a  cripple 
for  Hfc,  with  his  right  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  left  one,  and  his  left  leg  much  shorter 
tiian  Rs  brother.  Bobby  lay  a  long  time  at  the  point  of  death.  He  slowly  recovered,  but 
Hm  accident  gave  such  a  shook  to  his  frame  that,  though  be  grew  older,  he  did  not  appear  to 
increase  much  either  in  size  or  height  The  accident  happened  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year  —he  was  now  approaching  bis  seventeenth.  His  cousin  Peggy,  who  was  a  year  his 
elder,  had  watched  over  his  long  confinement  with  the  faithfulness  of  a  sister,  by  which  she 
had  acquired  more  control  over  Bobby  than  other  human  being,  not  excepting  his  grand- 
mother. 

Mr  Fftzhurst,  as  some  remuneration  to  Bobby  for  the  injury  he  had  received  in  his  service, 

gave  Mm  a  deed  for  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  had  built  on  it  the  log  house  in  which  Granny 

■  Gammon  lived.  Besides  which,  he  frequently  sent  flour  or  marketing  to  the  grandmother  and  her 

grand-children  ;  in  fact,  It  might  be  said  that  he  entirely  supported  them.  Their  condition  was 

much  better  now  than  it  had  been  before  Bobbys  mishap. 

Peggy  was  a  great  favourite  at  Hollyv  particularly  with  Miss  RacheUina  and  Fanny.  She 
was  a  good  milliner,  and  was  often  sent  for  by  the  former  lady  to  make  caps,  fro  for  her,  when 
'  foggy  would  remain  at  Holly  for  a  week  or  two ;  for  Miss  RacheUina  was  very  careful  in  her 
toilet,  and  had  her  habiliments  made  under  her  own  eye.  Besides  pecuniary  recompense,  she 
frequently  made  presents  of  articles  of  dress,  capes,  bonnets,  edging,  to  her  pnUgi.  Peggy's 
costliest  gifts,  however,  of  this  kind,  were  received  from  Fanny,  for  Miss  BachelMna  basViss 
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idea  of  putting  notions  into  the  girl's  head  above  her  station,  by  giving  her  the  menu  of  extra- 
vagant display.  Fanny  often  thwarted  her  aunt's  views  in  this  respect ;  and  Peggy  was  wont 
to  make  her  appearance  at  the  meeting  house  in  Springdale  in  an  attire  which  created  more 
envy  amidst  her  female  acquaintances  than  even  her  superior  beanty-^br  Peggy  was  beautiful, 
and  not  unconscious  of  it.  Her  form  was  fine,  her  step  springing,  her  cheek  rosy,  her  eye  bright, 
and  she  had  caught,  with  a  quick  spirit  of  imitation,  a  certain  air  in  her  sojourning*  at  Holly, 
from  her  observance  and  admiration  of  Fanny  FHzhurst,  that  distinguished  her  as  mnch  at 
beauty.  The  girls  of  the  village  who  envied  her  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  her,  taun- 
tingly, as  "  Lady  Peggy." 

Peggy  was  an  arch  coquette,  There  was  Bill  Hitt,  the  blacksmith,  he  had  been  suing  and 
suffering  for  years.  Bill  Hardy,  the  miller,  was  in  the  same  predicament.  Though  he  had 
his  Sunday  suit  on,  scrupulously  freed  from  the  least  speck  of  flour,  Peggy  could  make  his 
face  wear  its  every-day  hue,  and  turn  him  as  pale  as  one  of  his  own  meal-bags.  It  was  even 
said  that  the  village  doctor,  who  bad  a  pretty  practice,  was  not  insensible  to  her  charms.  It  is 
a  fact  that  he  often  stopped  at  Granny  Gammon's  uosent  for,  to  inquire  about  the  old  woman1! 
rheumatism,  and  he  prescribed  for  her  without  charge.  Lawyer  Lupton,  too,  was  known  to 
visit  Mrs  Gammon,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  she  had  heard  in  byegone  days  concerning 
certain  landmarks,  whose  locality  was  involved  in  a  suit  in  which  be  asserted  he  was  engaged. 
It  must  have  been  a  case  of  considerable  perplexity,  for  Mr  Lupton  had  frequently  to  repeat 
his  visits,  in  order  thoroughly  to  understand  what  would  be  the  evidence  of  Mrs  Gammon 
should  he  require  her  testimony.  And  often  when  the  old  woman  has  been  doing  her  beat  at 
an  explanation,  she  was  not  a  little  offended  at  Mr  Lupton  for  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn 
off  entirely  from  the  subject  by  the  idle  conversation  of  Peggy. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  demonstrations  against  the  heart  of  Peggy,  as  the  village  gossips 
held  them  to  be,  it  could  not  be  said  that  she  herself  had  any  very  decided  preference,  Lat- 
terly, Peggy  had  very  little  to  say  to  the  lawyer  when  he  visited  her  grandmother,  and  when 
some  one  asked  her  the  reason,  she  replied : 

"  She  didn't  believe  in  people  who  could  laugh  and  talk  with  her  at  home,  but  who  couldnt 
be  the  same  when  they  met  her  at  other  places." 

There  was  one  John,  or  Jack  Gordon,  as  he  was  called,— a  handsome,  reckless  fellow— who 
formerly  lived  in  the  village,  but  who  had  left  it  within  the  last  six  months,  though  he  frequently 
visited  it,  for  whom  it  was  thought  Peggy  entertained  a  liking.  Gordon  had  a  dashing,  daring 
way  with  him.  He  was  a  hanger  on  about  races  ;  sometimes  had  a  faro-table  at  such  places, 
and  be  spent  much  more  money  than  he  apparently  earned.  His  character  did  not  stand  well 
with  the  villagers ;  he  bore  himself  with  a  swagger  among  them,  but  he  spent  his  money  freely, 
would  treat  anybody  and  everybody,  and  was  not  without  tact— and  a  power  to  hide  his  natu- 
ral propensities  where  he  had  an  object  in  view.  Latterly  when  Jack  Gordon  visited  Spring- 
dale,  he  made  a  much  more  ostentatious  appearance  than  formerly.  He  dressed  with  the  flare 
and  flash  of  a  circus-rider ;  wore  a  gold  watch,  with  an  immense  chain ;  rode  a  horse  that  he 
alleged  had  cost  three  hundred  dollars,  and  for  which  he  wouldn't  take  five  hundred*  and  put 
op  at  the  best  tavern  in  the  place. 

We  opened  this  chapter  by  conducting  our  reader  to  the  plain  but  comfortable  domicile  of 
Granny  Gammon.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  busking  match.  The  little  family  had  just  finished 
their  supper.  Peggy,  with  a  cloth  caught  on  the  eod  of  a  fork  so  as  to  save  her  hands,  which 
were  delicate  and  fair,  was  washing  the  cups  and  saucers.  Her  grandmother  was  sitting  In  a 
high-backed,  rush-bottomed,  old-fashioned  chair,  engaged  in  knitting  a  coarse  woollen  stocking. 
Near  her  lay  a  large  house-dog  asleep,  and  between  the  dog  and  Peggy  sat  Bobby.  He  eyed 
the  dog  for  a  moment  as  the  animal  lay  upon  his  side,  with  bis  large  ear  thrown  back,  and  onper- 
eeived  by  his  grandmother  or  cousin,  he  stepped  to  a  broom  which  stood  in  the  corner,  and 
extracted  from  it  the  largest  and  longest  straw  he  could  find.  Bobby  then  resumed  his  seat 
very  demurely,  and  amused  himself  with  inserting  the  straw  into  the  dog's  ear.  The  boy 
seemed  to  derive  no  little  amusement  in  beholding  the  dog's  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  what  he 
doubtless  considered  a  fly.  The  animal  shook  his  head,  and  twisted  his  ear.  all  to  no  avafL 
At  last  he  uttered  a  fierce  growL 

"  Be  still,  Towser  P  exclaimed  the  old  woman  4a  a  querulous  tone.  What's  the  dog  after; 
nere's  nobody  here. H 
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At  this  remark  Bobby  renewed  hit  efforts  to  make  Towser  growl  louder,  and  in  the  act  his 
grandmother  turned  and  observed  htm. 

"  Bobby,  Bobby  Gammon !  it's  you,  is  it,  teasing  tbe  dog  ?  You'll  ruin  him ;  don't  you 
know  that's  the  very  way  to  ruin  a  dog  ?  Be  done,  you— indeed,  indeed,  you'll  worry  me  to 
death.  Yea,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me  yet— and  I've  nursed  you  from  a  baby ;  you  don't  mind 
me  no  more  'an  I  was  a  log." 

"  Granny,"  said  Bob,  in  a  half  expostulating,  half  quizzing,  tone,  "  I  want  to  wake  Tow- 
ser up— he  must  go  with  me  to  Mr  El  wood's." 

"  To  Mr  Elwood's— can't  you  call  the  dog  if  you  want  him,  and  not  spoil  him  in  that  way, 
and  worry  me  as  you  do.    And  for  what  do  you  want  to  go  to  Mr  Elwood's  ?* 
"  To  the  husking,  granny." 

44  To  the  husking  I  what  can  such  a  cripple  and  limater  as  you  are — and  so  weakly,  do  at  a 
husking?" 

"  Granny,  you  needn't  he  always  telling  me  I'm  a  cripple,  a  limater  as  you  call  it— I  do 
hate  that  word.    I  can't  help  it — and  dont  I  know  it  ?" 

44  Yes,  know  it — and  don't  I  know  it  1.   And  didnt  I  warn  you  agin  riding  races  long  since, 
.  didnt  I ;  answer  me  that?    It's  a  judgment  on  you — this  racing  is  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.     You'll  be  punished  for  it  worse  yet,  if  you  don't  mend  your  ways." 

"  Granny,  granny  ! "  remonstrated  Peggy. 

M  P^Sgy*  ny  chHdt  hold  your  peace.  Didn't  I  see  Bobby  riding  by  here  this  very  day  on 
that  fiery  varmint  of  a  horse  that  belongs  to  Mr  Elwood ;  the  worst  cretur  in  all  the  country  ? 
Yea,  didn't  I ;  he  didn't  think  I'd  be  a  standing  at  the  door— no,  he  thought  his  poor  old  granny 
was  sick  in  the  chimley  corner,  and  he  come  tearing  by  like  mad.  It  was  such  a  sunshiny  day 
that  I  crawled  to  the  door  while  you  were  up  at  the  big  house ;  and  I  declare  I  han't  got  over 
it  since*  Yes,  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  tore  by  like  mad  ;  and  I  wouldn't  ha'  known  him 
if  he  hadn't  a  had  Towser  jumping  after  him.  He  wants  to  have  another  fall,  and  wear  us 
all  down  attending  on  htm.     He'll  come  to  no  good,  never ;  and  he'll  ruin  the  dog." 

44  Granny,"  said  Bob,  "  I  was  a  riding  bare  back.  I'd  like  to  know  if  I  was  ever  thrown 
from  a  horse  a  riding  that  way.  It  was  a  riding  a  race  I  was  thrown.  Roanoke's  saddle  turned 
with  me — broke  the  girth.  There's  many  a  chap's  been  throwed  before  me,  without  being  hurt 
at  all.  And,"  continued  Bob,  with  bitterness,  "  I  think  the  hurt  is  enough,  without  telling  a 
body  of  it.  You  need  not  think,  granny,  that  I  can  forget  it— there's  cousin  Peggy's  big 
looking-glass  there,  that  Jack  Gordon  give  her,  it  tells  me  of  it  all  the  time." 

".Robert  Gammon,"  exclaimed  Peggy  quickly,44 1  told  you  before  to-day  that  Jack  Gordon 
didnt  give  me  that  looking-glass.  He  was  driving  by  here  one  day  in  a  cart,  and  he  said  be 
had  won  some  things  at  a  raffle,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  take  care  of  the  glass  for  him 
till  he  could  call  for  it,  as  he  was  afraid  of  breaking  it" 

M  You've  had  it  here  long  enough  to  make  it  a  gift,  anyhow,  cousin  Peggy,"  said  Bob,  though 
m  a  subdued  tone.  "  And  I  wonder  if  there's  any  harm  in  riding,  if  everybody  dont  know 
that  Jack  Gordon  is  a  torn  down  rider — he  rides  at  all  ho ** 

44  Bobby,"  interrupted  Peggy, M  granny  dont  care'  about  your  riding  if  she  didnt  fear  that 
you  would  get  hurt  again." 

44  Hurt  again,"  exclaimed  the  old  grandmother ;  M  yes,  and  only  think  how  he  wears  out  his 
clothes  riding  horseback  ! " 

44  Well,  granny ;  I  reckon  Mr  Fiizhorst  give  me  the  clothes." 

"  And  dont  I  know  it ;  and  nf  that  the  reason  you  should  wear  them  out  ?  Mr  Fitzhorst 
won't  live  for  ever,  and  who  will  you  get  clothes  from  then  ?  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  it 
bodes  no  good  to  nobody." 

44  Granny,"  said  Bob,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  stepping  from  before  the  glass,  so  that  the 
reflection  of  his  person  might,  not  appear  in  it,  "  1  dont  care  what  you  say  to  me,  sor  as  you 
let  me  alone  about  being  a  limater.     My  God !  I  cant  help  it." 

44  Robert,  dont  you  know  better  than  to  take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain !  That's  a  sin,  now, 
that  jS  a  sin.     Mercy  on  me,  this  rheumatis." 

44  Come,  Towser,"  said  Bob,  to  the  dog.  The  animal  arose,  shook  himself,  and  stood  pre* 
pared  to  fellow.  "  Come  along,  old  boy— we  shan't  see  the  fun.**  Saying  which,  and  followed 
by  the  dog,  Bob  left  the  house. 
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M  Be  back,  Bobby,  early,"  screamed  the  old  woman  after  him ;  but  Bobby,  unhearing  or 
unheeding,  walked  on  with  Towser  by  hit  side.  He  had  not  proceeded  ten  steps  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Peggy  called  to  him.  He  turned  with  alacrity  to  meet  her.  She  dosed 
the  door  after  her  and  advanced  to  the  fence  that  lay  between  them. 

"  Bobby,19  asked  she,  "have  yon  seen  Jack  Gordon  lately." 

"  No,  I  have  not,  cousin  Peggy ;  why  ?  " 

u  How  the  moon  shines.  Look  at  your  hat— put  It  back  farther  on  your  head,  that  way 
{and  Peggy  fixed  it) ;  why  don't  you  brush  your  hair,  Bobby,  and  keep  yourself  more  tidy  ? 
The  motes  at  the  big  house  think  you  have  such  a  good-looking  face— Too  sure  I  mend  your 
clothes  and  make  year  shirts— let  me  torn  over  that  cottar  better,  and  do  all  I  can  to  keep  you 
neat— you  ha'nt  seen  Jack  Gordon  lately." 

"No,  cousin  Peggy ?" 

"  Well,  Bobby,  if  you  see  him  tell  him  that  I  say  he  must  come  and  take  his  glass  away  ?" 

"  You  ha'nt  seen  hfm  neither  lately,  have  you,  cousin  Peggy  ?"  asked  Bob,  archly. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Peggy  quickly ;  "  and  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  yon  see 
him,  to  come  and  take  his  glass  away." 

14 1  dont  believe  I  shall  see  him ;  he's  got  above  husking  matches  or  below  them,  I  dent 
know  which." 

Bobby,  are  you  going  through  Holly  ?" 

Yes,  I  am—dent  you  hear  them  chap*  hallooing  now,  cousin  Peggy?   they're  going ;  its 
the  nearest,  an'  I  wont  to  see  old  Pompey." 

"  Then,  Bobby,  if  you  do,  just  step  and  ask  Miss  Rachellina  if  she  will  want  me  to-morrow. 
You  can  bring  me  word  as  yen  come  home.  They're  got  a  noble,  polite  gentleman  up  there ; 
and  I  do  behove  he's  oeara  to  oourt  Miss  Fanny." 

"  Have  they  ?"  said  Bob ;  *•  well,  I'll  tell  Miss  Rachellina  what  you  say,  and  JackGordon  too, 
if  I  see  him.     Good  sight,  cousin  Peggy." 

"  Good  night,  Bobby,  be  back  soon,4*  rejoined  Peggy,  as  she  turned  and  entered  the  house ; 
while  Bob,  wish  Towser  playing  round  him,  went  whistling  on  his  way. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

« 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  colour  and  years  of  Robert  Gammon  and  Poavpey, 
the  formal  old  negro  coachman  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  to  whom  we  called  the  attention  of  oar  ■eanaie 
in  our  first  chapter,  they  held  quite  a  partiality  for  each  other.  When  Bobby  was  thrown  fisnm 
the  horse  on  the  race  course,  Pompey  was  the  first  to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  and  the  takhffal 
old  negro  frequently  called  at  granny  Gammon's  during  her  grandson's  confinement,  to  inquire 
after,  and  have  a  talk  with  him.  'Twas  by  Pompey's  hand,  too,  that  Miss  Rachellina  sent  him 
many  little  delicacies ;  when  the  coachman  never  failed  to  take  a  seat,  and  hold  long  discourses 
about  horses  and  races,  for  the  boy's  fall,  poor  fellow,  had  not  changed  his  partialities  »r  the 
race  course  and  the  stable. 

Bobby,  too,  a  short  time  after  he  was  able  to  go  out,  had  done  Pompey  an  essential  service. 
A  neighbour  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  named  Thompson,  had  had  with  that  gentleman  a  lawsuit  con- 
cerning a  certain  tract  of  land,  in  which  he  was  defeated.  Thompson  was  a  malicious  man, 
and  the  result  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  aroused  feelings  of  intense  hatred  within  him  towards 
the  victor.  One  day  as  Pompey  was  returning  from  market  his  waggon  broke  down ;  and  wish 
a  hatchet  and  rope  that  be  happened  to  have  with  him,  he  entered  a  wood  belonging  to 
Thompson,  which  skirted  the  road,  to  cut  a  sapling  with  which  to  mend  his  vehicle,  and  pro* 
eeed  homeward.  While  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  it  Thompson  came  through  the  wood 
with  two  of  his  slaves ;  and,  knowing  the  intruder  to  be  the  slave  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  he  determined 
to  inflict  revenge  on  him.  He  charged  Pompey  with  the  intention  of  stealing  his  wood;  said 
he  believed  he  was  sent  to  do  it  by  his  master ;  and,  in  spite  of  bis  prayers  and  entreaties, 
ordered  his  slaves  to  seise  and  tie  trim  to  a  tree,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  cut  a  stick  of 
no  inconsiderable  size,  with  which  to  inflict  the  castigation.  At  this  very  moment  Bobby,  who 
had  borrowed  a  gun  from  Jack  Gordon  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  sport,  came  ap  to  the  gran? 
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just  as  Thompson  was  trimming  his  weapon,  awl  swearing-  that  he  would  flag  Pompey  witbhi 
an  inch  of  his  life. 

What's  the  matter?*  said  Bobby,  in  astonishment.— "  What's  the  matter,  Pompey?" 
O,  my  mercy,  Mbter  Bobby,-  exclaimed  the  affrighted  black,  M  indeed  I  meant  no  harm, 
O  !  do  beg  Master  Thompson  for  me." 

••  Beg  for  you  T  exclaimed  Thompson  foriovsly,  "youYe  past  begging  tor,  you  black  rascal 
— Ill  learn  you  to  steal.     Tie  Mm  up,  yon  knaves— strip  him,  strip  him,  Ml  make  you  bef." 

"  What's  he  done,  Mr  Thompson  7*  inquired  Bebby. 

"  Done  ?  whafs  it  your  business  T  exclaimed  Thompson--1*  I've  caught  him  stealing  my 
wood,  and,  by  G— d,  I  beltane  he's  at  it  by  his  master's  orders." 

•■What,"  says  Bobby,  u  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr  Fltxhurst  sent  him  to  steal  your  wood?" 

••  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Thompson,  flourishing  his  stick  and  advancing  towards  Pompey. 

-  Mr  Thompson ;  I  dent  believe  yon  think  that  younelf,"  exclaimed  Bobby,  indignantly. 

«  Begone,  yon  Rmping  little  rascal— quit  my  presence  namecbaieiy,--or  PH  serre  you  th» 
same  as  I  mean  to  serve  him." 

"  Limping  rascal  f    Try  it  If  yon  dare  !"  said  Bobby,  lifting  his  gun  from  lua  shoulder. 

Thompson  looked  at  Bobby  for  a  moment  firmly,  and  said,  "  Don't  yon  mean  to  quit  my 
ground?  are  you  stealing  too?* 

M  Look  here,"  said  Bobby,  who  was  a  boy  of  high  spirits  when  aroused,  and  who  was  stung 
deeply  by  Thompson's  taunts  on  his  lameness  and  his  last  remark,  M  hn  no  negro,  mind  that ;. 
if  you  hit  that  old  fellow,  if  I  dont  snoot  yon  it  will  bo  bocaase  my  arm  is  as  lame  as  my 

Thompson  was  an  arrant  coward;  and  he  knew  the  character  of  the  boy.  He,  however, 
exclaimed,  with  an  effort  at  fierceness,  "  Do  you  moan  to  say  youll  commit  murder  ?— Fll  have* 
you  hong,  Robert  Gammon — mind  that,  my  bey.* 

"Tryhy  said  Bobby;  "  HI  abide  by  the  law ;  and  if  Pompey**  been  steahng,  let  him  abide- 
by  the  kw  too.* 

•  Seize  him,"  said  Thompson  to  hfs  staves ;  *  seise  the  boy."  But  the  negroes,  notwith- 
standing their  dread  of  their  master,  dared  not  obey  his  mandate. 

"HI  make  you  sweat  for  this,"  exeiahned  Thompson  firmly  to  Bobby ;  but  seeing  the  fixed 
resolution  of  the  boy's  manner,  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  follow  hkn,  and  hastened  through  the* 
wood,  swearing  as  he  went  that  he  would  pot  Bobby  fas  the  Penitentiary  for  life.  Bobby 
speedily  released  Pompey.     The  Mack  hurried  off,  leaving  hi*  rope  and  hatchet  in  his  fright. 

M  Stop,  Pompey,"  said  Bobby  to  the  negro,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  fatal  wood,  "  takvo 
your  things  now.  Thompson  cant  scare  me  if  I  am  a  weakly  boy.  He  insulted  cousin  Peggy 
one  day,  an'  if  I'd  a  been  by  them  with  this  gun  he'd  a  caught  a  load  to  a  certainty  ;  you  see* 
Pompey,  being  that  I'm  cripple,  I  won't  put  up  with  these  things  from  nobody." 

Pompey  hurried  out  of  the  wood  without  attending  to  what  Bobby  said.  The  boy,  however, 
picked  up  the  hatchet  and  rope ;  and  following  after  him  observed,  "  I  always  thought 
Thompson  was  a  coward,  and  now  I  know  it." 

Pompey  begged  Bobby  in  mercy  not  to  leave  him  ;  and  with  the  boy's  assistance  he  soon 
repaired  the  wagon,  and,  attended  by  him,  reached  home  in  safety.     Pompey  told  the  matter 
to  his  master,  who  was  most  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his  favourite  servant  had . 
received  at  the  hands  of  Thompson,  and  loud  in  the  praise  of  Bebby. 

Thompson,  in  the  meantime,  repaired  to  Squire  Morris,  to  obtain  a  warrant  against  Bobby 
lor  threatening  his  life ;  but  the  squire,  on  hearing  the  whole  affair,  advised  him  to  drop  it,  which 
he  reluctantly  did.  The  story  nevertheless  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Bobby 
as  highly  praised  a»  Thompson,  who  was  generally  unpopular,  was  censured. 

Merrily,  in  the  bright  moonlight  of  a  mellow  autumn  erening,  Bobby  proceeded  to  Holly. 

he  wajked  round  the  house  to  enter  the  kitchen  be  met  Pompey,  and  asked  bim  if  he  would 

go  to  Mr  Elwood's  to  the  husking  match. 

*  Mister  Bobby,  that's  the  very  place  I  purpose  visiting.  Dont  yon  see  I've  got  my 
violin?"  said  Pompey,  with  an  air  of  setf-respect,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  the  instrument, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  which  was  carefully  covered  in  a  green  baize  bag.  1  thought 
at  first  I  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  myself  fully,  'cause  Miss  Fanny,  I  thought,  would  want 
nse  to  drive  her  over  to  Mr  Ehvoed'S  this  afternoon ;  but  Master  Sidney  will  drive  hat  qh«c* 
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with  company  that  we  have,  in  the  open  carriage ;  so  1  can  go— it's  a  good  distance  from  here ; 
let's  proceed.** 

Pompoy  was  an  aristocratic  old  family  servant,  who  by  personal  attendance  on  his  master 
had  heard  the  best  conversation  among  "  the  quality,**  as  he  called  his  master's  acquaintance ; 
and  he  had  no  slight  ambition  in  the  way  of  correct  phraseology.  He  held  himself  as  far 
above  the  field  negroes  as  bis  master  held  himself  above  the  daily  labourers.  Pompey  was 
generally  known  by  the  title,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Pompey  Fltxburtt. 

*'  You  observe,  Mister  Bobby,  I  dont  care  much  'boot  playing  the  violin  at  these  places, 
because  I  play's  for  the  quality  at  all  their  parties,  and  it  is  a  descention,  but  I  suppose  Nat 
Ramsey,  being  that  his  leg  is  as  big  as  his  body  with  whiskey,  wont  be  there ;  and  if  he  is, 
you  know  he  cant  give  the  company  any  satisfaction,  for  he's  only  a  squeaker.  You  disciver. 
Mister  Bobby,  a  coloured  gentleman,  no  more  on'  any  other  gentleman,  should  never  demean 
himself.  If  old  master  bad  kept  me  to  driving  the  coach,  what  I  was  brought  up  to,  and  not 
put  me  to  that  market-waggon,  that  ere  affair  in  Thompson's  wood  would  never  have  begun 
to  happen." 

"  That's  true,"  rejoined  Bobby,  as  he  limped  along  beside  the  old  negro.  "  But,  Pompey, 
I  like  some  of  old  Nat's  tunes." 

"  Not  meaning  to  disparage  your  liking,  Mister  Bobby,**  replied  Pompey,  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur,  "  bnt  you  disciver  and  observe  that  you  have  an  uncultivated  taste,  else  you 
would  like  some  of  the  quality  tunes  better.  When  I  am  in  Room  I  does  as  Room  does, 
Mister  Bobby,  and  I  am  not  gainsaying  that  I  like  some  of  our  husking  tunes  after  all  I  am 
going  to  give  'em  to  the  boys  to-night,  with  a  little  quality  touch  to  set  'em  off.  It's  to  be  a 
pretty  big  husking  they  tell  me ;  and  when  I  gets  tired  about  the  big  house  here,  I  like  the 
relaxation  of  going  about  among  the  Africans. 

Proceeding  along  the  lane,  that  led  by  the  mansion  through  the  estate,  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  there  terminated  in  a  country  road  that  led  up  a  valley,  our  worthies  continued 
their  conversation.  Every  now  and  then  a  wild  halloo,  uttered  by  an  individual,  perchance 
by  a  party,  bound  to  the  same  point,  would  reach  the  ears  of  our  characters,  at  which  they 
would  hasten  their  speed  with  increased  hilarity.  The  moon  had  by  this  time  arisen  and 
overtopped  the  hills.  The  moonbeams,  struggling  through  the  trees  that  skirted  the  road, 
shed  their  checkered  light  upon  their  path,  and  added  to  their  cheerfulness.  To  an  observer 
of  character  it  would  have  been  amusing  to  have  seen  Bobby  limping  by  the  side  of  Pompey, 
with  Towzer  following  dose  at  bis  heels ;  while  the  old  negro  walked  very  erect  with  his 
snub  more  elevated,  and  holding  his  violin  under  his  arm  *in  a  professional  manner,  like  a 
dancing  master,  as  he  trips  it  to  a  fashionable  party.  Bobby  held  bis  head  down,  with  an 
old  hat  cocked  careless  on  the  side  of  it,  which  every  now  and  then  he  would  take  off  for  a 
moment  and  bear  in  his  hand,  while  he  glanced  up  at  Pompey.  ' 

"  There's  fun  in  husking,  Pompey,"  observed  the  boy,  as  a  loud  halloo  broke  over  the 
silence  ;  "  them  fellows  are  ahead  of  us.*' 

"  Yes,  Mister  Bobby,  I  like  it  considerably ;  it  is  a  harmless  gathering,  as  old  master  says, 
and  he  likes  to  see  it  going  on." 

•»  I  wonder  if  Jack  Gordon  will  be  there." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mister  Bobby ;  you  observe  and  discover  that  Mr  Jack  Gordon  ain't  liked 
among  the  folks  much  ;  they  say  hard  things  agin  him." 
•«  I  know  they  do. " 

"  Yes,  he  has  a  power  of  money  for  one  who  haint  got  any  property ;  and  it's  all  got  by 
gambling,  if  it  ain't  got  in  a  worse  way.     Well  soon  be  there  now." 

In  a  bend  of  the  valley  to  the  left,  and  joining  the  estate  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  lay  the  form  of 
Mr  Elwood.  He  was  a  plain,  rough  fanner,  and  owned  some  hundred  or  more  acres,  which 
he  prided  himself  in  keeping  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was  a  widower,  and  childless. 
An  orphan  niece  was  living  with  him,  the  mistress  of  his  household :  her  name  was  Sarah 
Grattan  and  she  was  remarkable  for  her  mental  as  well  as  personal  attractions.  Though 
she  had  received  none  of  the  advantages  of  a  city  education,  her  manners,  from  the  native 
delicacy  of  her  mind,  were  prepossessing ;  she  was  strangely  timid  and  shy,  and  easily  influ- 
enced by  those  around  her.  She  scarcely  ever  went  to  the  city ;  seldom  to  Springdale,  and 
the  shrinkingly  received  the  attentions  of  those  who  visited  her.     Fanny  Fltihurst  occa- 
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sfcraally  went  to  'fee  ber,  and  would  have  gone  much  oftener  bad  ber  visits  been  sooner 
retained.  But  while  Miss  Grattan  was  delighted  to  see  ber,  and  entertained  her  each  time 
with  less  embarrassment,  she  hesitated  to  return  the  call  until  requested  to  do  so  by  her 
uncle.  And  when  she  did  visit  Holly,  the  splendour  of  that  establishment,  compared  with 
her  uncle's  dwelling,  together  with  the  superior  beauty,  intelligence,  ease,  and  fashion  of 
Fanny,  without  exciting  her  envy,  awoke  all  her  diffidence,  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  nervous 
inquietude  for  fear  her  demeanour  Yhould  not  be  proper,  and  might  excite  ridicule.  For 
hours  after  she  had  returned  home  she  would  sit  and  think  over  everything  she  had  said  and 
done,  and  torture  herself  with  the  idea  that  she  had  committed  some  impropriety.  Her  situation 
was  lonely,  and  she  seemed  deeply  to  feel  it  It  was  thought,  too,  that  her  uncle  was  not  a* 
kind  to  her  as  he  might  have  been ;  and  those  who  esteemed  themselves  gifted  with  penetra- 
tion, thought  they  could  at  times  observe  that  she  brooded  over  some  secret  sorrow.  There 
existed  no  particular  reason  for  believing  it,  however.  Her  uncle — a  rough,  blunt  man, 
somewhat  addicted  to  his  cups,  and  when  excited  fierce  io  bis  speech,  and  severe  to  his  slaves 
—appeared  kind  to  her,  and  anxious  to  press  her  into  society.  He  gave  her  not  only  every 
comfort,  but  every  elegance  of  dress  ;  yet  he  seemed  to  expect  that  she  was  to  have  no  will 
of  her  own.  Mr  Elwood  was  unpopular  in  ins  neighbourhood ;  though  fond  of  company,  it 
was  not  always  of  a  character  to  interest  his  niece.  When  Fanny  had  been  at  Mr  El  wood's 
he  would  often  jest  his  niece,  doubtless  with  a  view  of  showing  her  off,  about  certain  persons 
whom  he  asserted  were  her  beaux ;  which  would  make  the  maiden  glance  at  Fanny,  and  blush 
as  much  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  the  characters  and  standing  of  her  imputed  admirers,  as 
from  any  other  feeling.  Her  uncle  did  not  understand  such  to  be  her  feelings,  or  if  he  did  he 
paid  very  little  regard  to  them.  Some  held  the  opinion  that  Colonel  Bentley  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  Miss  Grattan's  charms.  On  this  afternoon  the  colonel  had  visited  Holly ;  and  when 
Sidney  made  the  proposition  that  bis  sister,  with  Mr  Pinckney  and  himself,  should  visit  Mr 
Elwood's,  he  agreed  with  alacrity.  Perhaps  the  pleasure,  though,  of  Miss  Fanny's  company  of 
itself  influenced  the  colonel.  There  was  a  person  named  Joseph  Bronson,  a  store-keeper  in 
Springdale,  and  reputed  wealthy,  who  boasted  himself  a  most  honest  and  pious  citizen,  who, 
it  was  notorious  in  the  neighbourhood,  aspired  to  Miss  Grattan's  favour.  Ho  was  a  large, 
raw-boned,  freckled-face  man,  and  be  wore  an  immense  sandy  wig,  that  did  not,  certainly, 
subtract  from  his  homeliness,  though  he  was  not  himself,  as  might  be  supposed,  aware  of  the 
met.  It  was  gossipped  around  that  Mr  Elwood  favoured  ,Mr  Bronson's  suit.  Bronson's 
modest  assurance  was  proverbial  He  had  repeatedly  transacted  business  for  Miss  Deborah 
Amelia  Bentley,  and  the  colonel's  friends  used  jocosely  to  tell  him,  that  this  worthy  only 
wasted  encouragement  from  his  aunt  to  forsake  Miss  Grattan  for  the  much  larger  and  surer 
fortune. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Baomox,  no  unusual  occurrence,  happened  to  be  at  Mr  Elwood's  on  the  evening  when  our 
party  from  Holly  called.  While  they  were  at  tea  the  voices  of  the  huskers,  gathering  from 
all  quarters,  singing  and  giving  a  loud  halloo  as  they  came,  sounded  widely  through  the  valley. 
In  a  abort  time  nearly  a  hundred  negroes,  with  a  few  whites,  had  met  by  the  corn-crib,  which 
stood  some  distance  from  the  house,  where  the  corn  had  been  thrown  from  the  carts  in  a  con- 
tinuous hue.  This  was  equally  divided,  and  several  rails  were  laid  between  the  two  rows  of 
corn,  to  mark  the  division  and  prevent  foul  play.  After  these  preliminaries,  and  after  taking 
all  round  several  drams  of  whisky  from  a  tin  cup,  into  which  the  liquid  was  poured  from  a 
large  earthen  jug  of  which  one  of  Mr  Elwood's  trusty  servants  had  the  charge,  the  buskers 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  set  to  work  joyously,  the  contest  being  which  party 
should  finish  their  pile  first.  While  they  worked,  some  negro  or  other,  reputed  a  good  singery 
same;  a  sort  of  song,  with  a  chorus,  in  which  all  joined.  Their  united  voices  swelled  wide  and 
far  through  the  valley.  A  poetic  mind,  hearing  them  at  a  distance,  might  almost  have  supposed 
the  Indians  still  held  possession  of  the  land,  and  were  preparing,  by  a  war-dance  in  the  deep 
woods,  for  some  fearful  excursion,  or  were  shouting  their  exultations  round  some  victim  at  the 
stake.  This  harmless  amusement  of  the  humble  negro  has  no  such  terrors :  and  here  these 
Joyous,  good-natured  N^"g*)  making  a  pleasure  of  a  labour,  after  ^ejtonaa&%ta&x  ^tatea^ 
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day's  work,  were  gathered,  and  accomplishing,  in  a  frolic,  what,  to  the  unaided  hands  of  the 
farm,  would  have  been  the  task  of  days.  On  thii  oocaaioo  Fompey  was  not  a  little  cha- 
grined by  the  fact  that  Nat  Ramsay,  the  negro  whom  he  had  pronounced  a  mere  scraper  to 
Bobby,  was  requested  to  sing.  Not  having  the  affected  diffidence  of  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
art  in  the  refined  circles  of  humanity,  Nat  instantly  complied.  He  sang  a  song  of  which  the 
following  verses  are  a  literal  specimen.  The  four  first  lines  of  each  verse  he  rolled  out  with 
a  stentorian  voice  in  solo,  while  all  combined  the  power  of  their  longs  to  give  effect  to  the 
chorus.  Oar  readers  have  all  heard  the  celebrated  Rice,  the  Jim  Cfow  of  two  hemispheres, 
sing  similar  songs.  Could  Nat  have  heard  him,  he  would  not  have  been  as  vain  of  bis 
powers  as  he  was  to-night.  He  certainly,  if  at  all  an  envious  Individual,  would  have  hung 
his  harp  on  the  willow.     The  following  is  the  specimen  > — 

"  Warn  ea.aoye,  ftf  we  weA'tM 
The  sifter  toy*  wlU  hook  de 


Y<m  Buod  your  pile,  ■»'  I  *»h%*  ***••» 
The  «nb  he  Metra,  do  seeoa  eke 


O !  cJar  do'  kifirhea,  old  folk*,  jum^UXk*, 

mar  rsteo, 


*» 


Clar  do  kitchen,  old  folks. 
Old  Tirgt&oy  aovcr  Use. 

"  Whom  ansee  coos*  do  wotk  so  am. 
Too  oeoMue  Uogh  in  de  old  gem  trot, 
Whoa  winter  coose  me  set  do  tree, 
Ilea  sdeaer  hns>  et  dot  or*  eheev  m  _ 

Q  1  eUr  do  kttofcen,  old  folks,  yoeaf  folks, 
Clar  de  kitchen,  old  Mb,  yeaa*  fettu* 
Old  Yfcaiaay  aover  the." 

When  the  moon  had  entirely  cleared  the  t"  e  to  >%  the  party  at  the  bouse  walked  forth  to 
observe  for  awhile  the  care-defying  hookers.  Pinckney,  who  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the 
womanly  shrinking  and  sensitiveness  of  Miss  Grattan,  offered  her  hit  ana,  and  everted  all  bin 
powers  of  address  to  interest  her.  Fanny  took  the  arm  of  Colonel  Beotley.  Mr  Bronsew, 
somewhat  in  the  dumps  at  the  attention  shown  by  Pinckney  to  Miss  Grattan,  made  at  ant 
an  attempt  to  keep  by  ber  aide,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  feU  back  and  joined  Mr  Elwood  and 
Sidney  Fitzhurst,  who  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Do  you  feel  very  romantic  to-night,  Miss  Fitnhurst?"  naked  Mr  Pmchavy,  tarnm* 
towards  Fanny,  who  was  a  few  steps  behind  Miss  Grattan  and  hisuavJf 

"  You  proclaim  yourself  such  a  sceptic  about  love  and  romance,  and  afl  such  things,  atr,' 
rejoined  Fanny,  that  you  act  upon  me  as  the  disenchanter  of  such  dreams.  I  declare  your  coo- 
venation  for  this  last  week  has  been  that  of  a  staid  old  bachelor  of  fifty  or  seventy,  rather  tltfun 
that  of  a  travelled  gentleman  who,  I  nope,  still  holds  himself  yusjng." 

M  Young  in  years,  I  hope,  Miss  rltzburst,  but  still  okt  enough  to  bolero  that  year  true  lev* 
is  a  dream,  which,  like  all  other  dreams,  must  be  interpreted  adversely." 

"  Ah,  is  that  it?    I  thought  it  was  only  an  old  woman's  privilege  to  interpret  dreams  ?" 

44  Precisely  so,  Miss  Fitzhurst ;  and  a  young  woman's  fate  to  find  that  all  her  golden  ones 
lead  to  such  an  issue.  The  misfortune  is,  though,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  that  she  ddes  not  find  it 
out  until  she  herself  is  qualified  to  become  an  interpreter  j  and  then,  to  all  the  youthful  of  bar 
sex,  her  fate  is  that  of  Cassandra.1* 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  Fanny,  laughingly,  "then  were  I  to  prophesy  that  Mr  Piacknty  would  one 
day  become  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  a  believer  in  love,  would  mine  bo  like  all  ether  pro- 
phecies ?  " 

44 1  fear  so,  Miss  Fitzhurst ;  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country. 
Could  they  see  the  prophetess  in  that  for  land  Pve  left,  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  thaw 
they  would  believe  the  prophecy." 

M  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  owe  you  one,"  replied  Fanny,  and  she  made  some  remark  to  CokwtJ 
Bentlc< ,  which  Pinckney  did  not  overhear. 

"Do  you  know.  Miss  Grattan,"  said  Pinckney  to  the  lady  by  his  slue,  hi  alow  voice,  «*  that 
our  fascinating  friend  behind  us  spoke  of  you  so  highly,  as  we  rode  here,  that  if  she  were  of 
my  sex,  I  should  say,  most  decidedly,  that  she  had  fallen  m  love  with  you." 

••Did  she?"  replied  Miss  Grattan,  tremulously,  and  with  a  brush  that  might  have  bees) 
detected  by  the  moonbeam ;  M  indeed  I  know  no  one  whose  good  opinion  I  would  rather  hew. 
But,"  rejoined  she,  with  cunfoskm,  "you  are  justing  with  me." 

"toting  with  you  \    You  do  me  great  injustice.    I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  tinse  ts 


HOWARD  PIHCKNEY.  & 

ajowrooiaasmhere?    And  really,  notwithstanding  Mitt  Fitxhursfs  allegations  against  me, 
I  should  be  surprised  if  yea  did  not     What  a  beautiful  sweep  those  bills  have  !    And  look 
.at  the  graceful  bindings  of  that  ail  very  stream,  stealing  awajf  like  a  great  and  happy  life  to  be 
feet  in  the  great  ocean.    Tat  I  you  naigbt  tail  m  lave  here ;  have  some  one  who  should  be 

•  The  eneaato  the  river  of  few  U»aeh1a.' " 

u  Ah  r  exclaimed  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  who  had  overheard  the  latter  part  of  this  remark, 
"remember,  Mr  Piaekney,  that  you  are  quoting  from  a  dream  a  moat  powerful  poet's 
dream.'9  / 

.  *  Tea,  Mba  FiUhurst,  yon  have  me  fairly;  for  that  aVeam  tails  of  two  befogs,  the  life  of 
one  of  whom  ended  mmamues,  and  both  in  misery.  Remember  that  dream  was  *  shaped  oat 
Uke  a  reality,  and  from  a  reality.     It  was  a  foregone  conclusion.' " 

Here  the  party  had  approached  aa  wear  the  bashers  as  to  bo  aaaa  distinctly  by  them.  This 
was  apparent  from  the  increased  and  ambitions  alacrity  with  which  they  worked,  aad  the 
evident  effect  which  they  tried  to  throw  mto  their  song.  When  Nat,  the  singer,  saw  them 
-coming,  he  .did  not  join  the  chorus  of  the  last  verse,  but  panted  longer  than  name!  before  he 
commenced  again.  He  was  taxing  his  powers  to  produce  something  extemporaneous  m 
honour  of  the  ladles.  His  gifts  as  an  improvisators  were  proven  by  the  following  verse, 
vrfakh  he  gave  forth  in  bis  best  manner : 

M  Tea  eoea  Mfcae  earn,*** em  like  he, 
Wid  the  poema*  fat  art  the  booMnee, 
O  !  ate  ladles  enx ;  don't  yoe  ere  e'a  dar  f 
Taeif  lonely  mjm  aahw  Uee«  »«ar. 

O !  olar  00  kitchen,  old  folk*,  yootf  folks* 
Clar  de  kUrhfn,  old  Mfce,  yoaog  folk*, 
OAd  Vk§in»jr  aever  tiffe.** 

**  There's  poetry  and  romance  for  you,  Mis  Fanny  Fttihurst,"  said  Pfackney,  with  a 
•smarty  laugh. 

M  In  intention,  at  least,  Mr  Howard  Plnokaey,'*  rejoined  Faaoy,  "  and  that,  when  it  it 
good,  makes  the  humblest  offering  praiseworthy." 

*TifJ»»  tree;  and  troth  in  this  instance  is  poetry's  handmaid.  We  have  the  authority  of 
eiheaaem  of  aB  time  for  .compering  the 'ladies'  eyes  so  stars.  They  are  not  only  brilliant,  like 
the  stars,  but  like  them  they  control  our  destiny. 

•At  the  foot  of  aa  oak,  near  the  west  end  of  the  corn  heap,  not  at  all  satisfied,  so  for,  with 
the  events  of  the  evening,  sat  Pompey.  He  had  mingled  with  the  buskers  but  for  a  short 
eJme  after  Nat  eorameaoed  bis  song ;  when,  complaining  that  he  could  not  keep  time  with 
each  a  greater  as  the  singer,  be  withdrew  from  among  them.  He  sat  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
coat  with  his  back  against  the  tree  to  keep  the  cold  off,  and  with  his  foot  and  part  of  bis  person 
entirely  covered  with  corn  husks.  His  wool  was  amplified  mto  the  dimensions  of  an  ancient 
•wig,  aad  his  hat  was  cocked  a  little  en  one  side  on  the  top  of  it,  as  much  from  an  air  of  self- 
importance,  as  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  conversation  of  his  companion.  Bobby  had  bis 
Jtatds  thrust  into  Use  pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  which  were  made  of  the  stuff  called  corduroy, 
and  considerably  warn.  The  collar  of  his  jacket  was  turned  up,  and  the  brim  of  bis  bat 
toraed  down  so  as  to  meet  it,  and  keep  him,  as  he  said,  as  snug  as  a  possum  in  a  gum  tree* 

It  was  net  at  all  cool  to  any  one  who  was  exercising  the  least ;  but  after  walking  and 
hooking  a  short  time  the  worthies  paused  from  their  labours  and  sat  down,  when  feeling 
aKgtriry  chilled  they  had  resorted  to  the  mode  of  keeping  themselves  comfortable  which  we 
have  described.  At  Bobby's  feet,  by  way  of  a  footstove,  Towser,  me  dog,  was  crouching. 
.fSvery  now  and  then,  when  the  buskers  sang  remarkably  loud,  Towser  would  lift  his  bead 
lazily  from  his  master's  feet,  glance  carelessly  around,  and  nestle  in  the  corn  husks  again* 
Occasionally  Bobby  would  pat  him  on  the  head,  when  he  would  wag  his  tail,  and  gather 
mheeelf  up  closer  to  his  master's  person. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Bobby,  "  look  out  in  the  moonlight,  Pompey,  there's  Miss  Fanny— I 
dbtget  ooosin  Peggy  told  ma  to  ask  Miss  Fanny  if  she  would  want  her  at  the  big  bouse  to- 
morrow." 

"  There's  time  enough,"  said  Pompey.    "  Master  Bobby,  aint  that  Colonel  Bentley  there  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Bobby,  "  I  believe  it  is." 

At  this  point  Nat  Ramsay  rolled  forth  his  compliment  to  the  ladies.     Pompey  \«tk«W^a> 
ImtoverhUeyesaahebea^lt,  andexchmaedt--- 
~  - «  Hr  HomV,  ftw/u»  lata  to 
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an'  he  thinks  he's  taking  the  shine  off  of  everything.  To  give  you  a  hidear,  Mister  Bobby,  or 
what  a  fool  nigger  that  Nat  is,  I'll  tell  you.  You  diskiver  and  observe  that  one  day  I  driv  pty 
young  mistress,  Miss  Fanny,  over  to  Miss  Bentley*s,  and  I  was  a  setting  on  my  coach  box  a 
thinking  a  great  many  things.  I  can  think  my  hardest  on  a  coach  box.  In  the  midst  of  ft 
here  comes  Nat  Ramsey,  block  as  the  driven  charcoal,  toting  hit  big  foot  right  by  Miss  Bent- 
ley's  door,  between  me  and  the  coach  and  the  house.** 

"  But  I  tell  yoj,  Pompey,"  observed  Bobby,  "  Nat  cant  help  it  if  he  has  such  a  leg.  It 
aint  his  fault — he  cut  it  with  an  axe  last  winter,  and  now  it's  all  out  of  shape." 

"  It's  hard  drink,  Mister  Bobby,  it's  hard  drink— he  gets  'nebriated.  Well,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  there  he  comet,  black  as  the  driven  charcoal,  right  between  me  and  the  house,  and  sure 
enough  he  stops.  You  know  he's  a  Guinney  nigger— he  was  caught  on  the  Gold  Coast  when  a 
boy,  running  wild  as  a  baboon,  and  brought  to  this  country  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  and  civihzed* 
For  my  part,  I  was  born  in  my  master's  family ;  and  so  was  my  mother  and  lather  before  me. 
Well,  Nat  did'nt  know  that  I  knowed  whar  he  come  from,  and  so  we  got  to  talking  'bout  the 
difference  between  a  coloured  man  and  a  nigger  ;  and  I  lightened  him  on  the  subject.  I  told 
him  what  are  a  mot,  that  a  nigger  is  a  black  man  what  comes  from  over  the  waters,  an*  that 
a  coloured  man  may  be  a  mulatto  or  a  darkey,  but  if  he  is  born  in  this  country  he  can't  no  how 
be  a  nigger.  Now  aint  that  plain  ?  I  was  born  in  a  free  country,  for  I  heard  Master  Sidney 
say  this  was  a  free  country  in  a  speacharification,  last  fourth  o*  July.  I's  a  American  coloured 
person.  Nat,  being  that  he's  born  in  Guinney,  is  a  African  nigger.  Nat  was  hit  all  aback,  I 
tell  you.  He  tried  to  laugh,  an'  chawed  and  hawed  right  out.  Colonel  Bentley  was  a  standing 
all  this  time  right  by  the  side,  neither  of  us  observed  or  diskivered  him,  till  he  stepped  right 
out  and  laughed,  so  I  thought  Nat  would  ha'  turned  white  with  shame." 

"  What  did  Colonel  Bentley  say?"  asked  Bobby. 

*'  When  he  had  done  a  laughing  at  Nat,  be  put  his  hand  in  bis  pocket  and  give  me  a  half- 
dollar      He  said  I  was  a  magician  in  arguueatfon." 

"  Did'nt  he  give  Nat  anything?"  asked  Bobby,  archly. 

"  Yes,  replied  Pompey,  "  he  give  him  a  half-dollar  too,  for  sticking  up  for  his  country— a 
pretty  country  to  stick  up  for— that's  what  the  colonel  said  he  give  it  for ;  but  sticking  up 
for  one's  country,  Mr  Bobby,  aint  argufication." 

"  Indeed,  Pompey ,*  said  Bobby,  *'  I  must  leave  you ;  I'll  be  back  again  ;  but  I  most  go  up 
to  the  house  and  ask  Miss  Fanny  if  she  will  want  cousin  Peggy." 

"  Mister  Bobby,  before  you  go,  just  oblige  old  Pompey  so  much  as  to  get  him  a  drink  of  the 
whisky.  As  I  have  not  been  husking  much,  Sambo  might  want  to  say  mo  to  me ;  an'  I  dont 
want  to  object  myself  to  insults  from  any  African  nigger." 

M  Yes,  I'll  get  it  for  you,"  replied  Bobby.  "  Keep  Towser  there— Towser !  stay  back,  sir/ 
The  dog  which  had  arisen  now  lay  down  again ;  and  Pompey,  as  Bobby  went  to  obtain  too 
liquor,  said,  patting  the  dog:  ' 

*'  Keep  still,  Towser;  I  like  yon,  old  pup— I  like  Mr  Bobby,  too— lie  good  to  Pompey, 
accommodating — Pompey  good  to  him.  1  should  ha'catcheda  awful  scorching  m  the  wooda 
there  from  that  varmint  Thompson,  if  it  bad'nt  been  for  Mister  Bobby.  He  would  ha'  shot 
him  to  a  certainty,  if  he  had  put  the  weight  of  that  stick  on  Pompey.  I  never  could  diskiver 
or  observe  how  any  one  so  small  as  Mister  Bobby  could  have  so  much  spook  In  him.  Ah 
there  comes  Master  Bobby ;  hang  that  horse,  I  wish  he  had  been  racing  in  Nat  Ramsej% 
country  afore  he  had  throwed  Mr  Bobby." 

*  Here.  Pompey,"  said  Bobby,  advancing  to  the  negro,  and  handing  him  a  tin  cup,  M  htstfto 
the  stuff." 

"  Wont  you  take  some  first,  Mr  Bobby  ?■» 

••  No,  Pompey ;  cousin  Peggy  will  find  it  out  if  I  do,  and  granny  will  talk  all  day  about  it 
—I  cant  neither ;  I'm  weakly,  and  can't  stand  it.     Come,  Towser." 

And  Bobby  whistled  to  his  dog.  stood  for  a  moment  listening  to  the  song  of  the  liusiwi, 
and  hastened  to  the  house  after  the  party,  to  deliver  the  message  of  his  cousin  Peggy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
R*b*  r  soon  retched  the  bona*,  h  was  a  eoamfortabst  two-story  brick  KnO^;^     n,  j^ 
m*  on  too  fraud-floor.    The  windows  of  Una  nam  opuveithra  feet  a 
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grassy  yard.  In  which,  on  this  tide  of  the  house,  there  were  many  eedar  trees.  Clinging 
around  and  above  the  windows  was  a  wild  vine,  which  Mia  Grattan  had  taught  to  spread  its 
graceful  tendrils  about  them.  Seeing  the  light  from  the  windows,  and  hearing  the  voices, 
Bobby  walked  up  to  it  The  centre  and  lower  pane  happened  to  be  broken ;  and  the  lad 
leaned  his  arms  on  the  sill  of  the  window  and  looked  in,  while  TowserNstretcbed  himself  at  his 
feet  A  curtain  spread  its  folds  on  either  side  of  the  window,  and  partly  obstructed  an  ob- 
servation of  the  room  from  the  point  where  Bobby  stood  through  every  pane  except  the 
broken  one,  which  being  m  the  oentre  was  not  hidden  at  all  by  the  drapery.  There  was  still 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Bobby's  vision,  and  that  was  the  wig-covered  head  of  Mr  Branson, 
which  was  within  a  loot  of  the  broken  glass,  and  towered  up  nearly  to  the  top  of  it  Bobby 
could  only  catch  glimpses  of  the  room  on  either  side  of  Mr  Branson's  hand,  and  an  imperfect 
view  over  it  While  Bobby  stood  there  Colonel  Bentley  observed  him.  A  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  the  colonel.  He  arose  from  the  side  of  Mist  FStzhurst,  by  whom  he  had  been 
sitting,  passed  out,  and  walking  round  to  the  side  of  the  house,  touched  Bobby  on  the  shoulder. 
The  boy  turned  round,  when  the  colonel  stepped  aside  from  the  window  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  and  beckoned  Bobby  to  him. 

"  Bobby,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me." 
"  What's  that,  colonel  ?    I  expect  I  can  do  it." 

"  Wait  till  I  return  into  the  house  and  then  stretch  your  hand  into  the  window  and  pull 
that  fellow's  wig  off—" 
"  Hal  ha!  hal" 
"  Hush;  don*  laugh  so." 

"  Colonel,  I  wanted  to  do  it  of  myself;  but  I  mus'nt— granny  would  never  let  me  bear  the 
last  of  it,  and  it  would  displease  Mr  Elwood."  ^ 

"  Bobby,  I  know  you  don't  like  Branson." 

"  To  be  sure  I  don't,  sir.    Did'nt  he  call  out  to  me  the  other  day  in  meeting.    He  said  I 
made  the  noise  when  it  was  Joe  Giles,  and  he  knew  it    And  you  see  granny's  religious-like ; 
and  if  she  hears  it  shell  pester  me  to  death.    I  dont  hide  that  I  don't  like  him." 
'«  I  don't  like  him  either,  Bobby." 

"  Folks  say  so,  sir.    They  say  he's  a  courting  over  at  your  house  as  well  as  here." 
"  The  devil  they  do.    The  plebeian  rascalr— he  never  was  there  but  on  business  in  his  life. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  if  yon  will  do  it  I'll  give  you  that  beautiful  little  fowting-pieoe,  with 
the  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  complete." 
"  Will  you  indeed,  colonel  ?" 
u  I  will,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Then  hang  me  if  I  don't  do  it'1  said  Bobby.   <'  Mind,  colonel,  the  gun,  powder-horn,  and 
ahot-bag  complete." 

"  Yes :  and  plenty  of  powder  and  shot  into  the  bargain." 

u  111  do  it  sir.     When  shall  I  have  the  things  ? "  asked  Bobby,  as  the  colonel  was  leaving 
Mm  to  enter  the  house. 

"/To-morrow  lnorning  early,  if  you  oome  for  them.     Wait  until  I  get  into  the  house  before 
you  do  it." 

As  the  colonel  walked  away,  Bobby  turned  and  beheld  a  cat  with  its  back  bent  up  in  a 
belligerent  attitude  towards  Towzer.  A  sudden  thought  struck  Bobby,  by  which  he  believed 
1st  could  save  himself  from  the  risk  of  discovery.  He  felt  that  the  cat  in  her  fear  of  the  dog 
w/onld,  if  held  to  the  window,  having  first  been  held  to  her  foe,  make  an  effort  to  escape  into 
the  room,  which  doubtless  was  familiar  to  her,  and  where  her  instinct  told  her  she  would  be  in 
security.  And  he  knew  that  by  giving  her  tail  a  pinch  and  pull  at  the  instant  it  would  mingle  ' 
fury  with  her  fear. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Bentley  re-entered  the  room,  and,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  by 
Fanny,  he  asked : 

"  Did  you  really,  Miss  Fitzhurst  mean  what  you  said,  when  you  remarked  the  other  day 
that  you  considered  there  was  no  impropriety  in  wearing  false  hair?" 

<'  I  do  really  think  so,  colonel,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a  satirical  tone.    "  Pray,  what  suggested 
this  profoundly  interesting  question  to  you  ?" 

**  Mr  Bronson  there,  Miss  Fanny,  has  some  pretensions  to  pretty,  aa  lam\ri&\  «sA«aA 
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diftor  wild  you  In  opinion,  tuppeM  you  take  my  im,  and  we  amp  up  to  him  and  not  hhn  tho 
iliiMUMtir11 

••  l  'uImiiI,  ytw  mm  pleated  to  be  laoatloui  I  I  never  ask  Mr  Brooeen  any  questions,  olr, 
lull  in*  |ii*'«  of  Ma  ribbnea." 

••  Willi,  MIm  rtlikuret,  M  yon  want  atk  kirn,  I  matt  do  to  myself.  Do  listen  to  hfa 
*u*w«m«,  oiiri  ekwjrve  hhe*a 

Avwirdiimlyt,  loo  oeWmel  odreneiKl  lo  Biooopo.  where  no  Ml  by  too  window,  beside  Hfcs 
OhUUm,  ft  on  *m  IMonlnf  lo  too  ««venetloii  of  Mr  Hnohnoy,  who  wot  looted  on  fbo  othor 

iiilo  end  «oMt 

«  Mi  HiomomIi  I  novo  hod  o  dfcpute  with  o  lady.  w>.  widen,  ot  ton  nro  the  oldest  moo  in  tho 
iMiotoouy  v  IWoopmo  muted  |f«w  ot  this,  bet  oodonioojfd  to  look  koncmed).  ond  the  wwot 
ilnol  iu  i*ur  ojkooK  I  novo  ootsrmhwd  to  Wave  to  won." 

-  *h*ri  tool.  lUoael  tWotW  F  owed  Biooomw  potto*  on  on  emiobtt  look." 
"  I W  tea  too*,  awt  It  to  proper  •»  woor  mlar  heir  *— a  wif, lor  inotoooo  *• 

-  tWeel  ok—  U-Jk  I  -" 

\(  ih>«  lUftUui  ih*  «u^r>  fivftl  of  *  coi  «**  h***!  ot  too  wmwov;  tko  next  moment,  !oos> 
tu*  **  tu  k>Mi  At  ah  ou^wl  vnM  «u\  a  qveoe*  oo  Ifroojmrt  hewt  ond  food  its  dowo  deep 

\fc\U  ^<  ei  Power  booosmioiMiodor  omfc^onrf  The 

auuuu'   \<i  »«>  tv  kkn^.  tat  Nwv  tN*  «<«  wit?*  *.5 .  aoi  towo*  with  the  pom  which  Che 
j:i,l  'it!.  Vivi  .udu,u>4  >^c  tarv  auU  >it  r.  xi  a  Jtop<r*c*  ret*. 

Ok-  Ok>:vN»  i4U  W  l&C  4^u:'cmkhi  <0r  wvttfv'tioo.  while  ^tvawu 
«»  «*l  ttMt.MfOWNfe  Uo  Uojeiwl  tWO  UwOO*  *****  k*  OMO  tfc* 

*.iu**,*:i,  v;  «*jg-v  «i>  »*c  cao»r  «■  w*icfe  X*  tai  been  ojow4»  ood  meow  oi  the  cot. 

rik>»  .u.  "  <.*cu.aw*i  iic  *>M*uei.     IVr  jdfr'fhojd  ooiinoi  ot  mmdnrojd  into  to* 
o*;  ,**■*  v.  ***o  ikMinw4  o>  &*  jo***  ewwex  eV»  ssMwmt  win;  31  ■end  mo  barber *  art. 

*  m**i>.  ki« '  «n4  vImuwm  ooo4.e«  v  »>!— uw.,  *  I  muwM  sot  kwoo  keen  oin  pi  food  kT 
w...  vv:  i^i  mmU  g«  ottti  j&  -J*  wmwiHiiw  j*  »«  ^nooouo,  ms  I  mot  no  mom  the*  it 

V  u»x;x-  .»w  .owtMUM,  Jim  ^oneMiuajr  ^t*  jooom  ?Sbj«  * 

4^U^-V     tii-1    «iW    9»tfriLai«^    MM  WjWQtf  IHHllLliWt  Jf  JWV  lOHWJO 

u^v  UMik<MH  -4»  .(»  miiirMWiik     *5ooo»  tea  «wi  feeraw  %r  Tawwer  iwt  »Md4  ffei  toit 

V  V«*.^-    -V    ..lu    «iii^iU      Sc  ouiKi  .-*outp^»  titer**  tm  mo  em 

. -5»»^,».v.  u,»;.u  mic  uuiti.      l**K.»   ***i  n«u*"  £ut*eu  uirtm^n  vx(n  innr  ooewj.  ad  it 
.i^.KiU*  •■'rt.il  >«;i:  «*iuiu  ^mtk'JMt  •rtwr*.  vrtinr  *^wmvu*v 

is.    •v.xuM-.    •  M-.  ^uw   «4  tte*  y^aow    qi*m  ne  iiham  jent*  "iO«iwrt  me  t 

-     <K     h^vu-  XataM.         X**,     «    fl)W  -UltMMi*     irlO    «OlCW  "J»  '«■ 
»»  ■  *.  is..        \^«.v«      i%^      u.%.     :N.u    liKu   ^JOtc    :i:.nu»(il»UC   Mgr»j    V«tU.'l  jeWO?  !WffO  1 

V-<M***»   *^"  -s»Wsfc  »vinik.      **!K   totcr*.***.  to  -mti  jm*+  jmoccu  a  3fer  aO>- 
im*i4>    4^m    ik  .>%ak;f  m^»h  j^«.*>*«r  ii«  .Atniui  -jay  x,m  -amvmr      t 
■  «k.       «v«   x    j*iu^.    ''Uteci     iiiw»      sua   -%mp*>** 

«*  •    \vi;  "■  *■*       •»*•    Situ       I*  •*■..■  Vi      Jlit.     '.!*      iUH."?Ot     1    liCHtf 

■  *♦'•■    *»vu»«       W    *»»*«  ^»  -*«    *  ttitwu    »  <iu«n  e*fir   dun  ts  hoe^c  **•    «?w. 

'  ■»-    *■       »^     •-..-       »-       «;««^>>'.         »•*.  -     ►.        i.  "      » ru      iiuOvUU    "iffr    .     ihC  f»     Sia 

•-■     «i4tf   vJi»    U^lbMki.       V-»    iiw,  ■     it    S*    ■«*    -j    .unl   «    -rtMe»>«f.        "••«    trisi 
^  ''  ***-     -*•     -*•     ■»-»*   •    jfc '>      t«  sjvuiUk"  .Lu  aliitsv   sinsi     lft»r?r'    '.!■•■' v. 

'""     -    »<*1  'i    -■*     <Mik\     '«.*     »a»  ^**    .i«     m~m  tH     i    :re    «•«     f  **7i 
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sjfte  gentan  .Ja  tfee-cswae  boat  that  vary  Nat  RnUeyftUholk^iit^Dtiif  iitoMi«%ger 

•COgS." 

«Whpia*hs*r  sjfhetfldMiy. 

«  Why,  Mister  Bobby,  fc's  Mr  Bioo—Miescr  Jin  Bice." 

-  I  heard  Jack  CMoaepeakof  Usa,"  tatd Bobby,  "eaU  natfe  sai  boar  ail*  as**  of 
these  nights  when  we  stay  in  town." 

«*Yei,  i  assure  yoo,  Msster  ssokfcy,  be**  do  it,  When  hi  onsnedoat  be  was  blacked  ail 
ooer, and  1  would haf  sworn  he  was  a  teal  African  nigger.  He  bed then*  same  kind e/1eg% 
an'  his  leg  seemed  right  in  the  middle  of  bis  foot."  Hero  e  load,  proleaged  ebon*  dietttfbed 
the  further  conversation  of  onr  worthies. 

-  Harraler  oar  side  r  sheeted  Vat  Basesey ;  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  condition  of  his 
foot,  he  threw  himself  in  the  corn  haske  aad  roiled  about  in  delight,  throwing  them  ever  fate 
ea  a  frolic  swionaer  wowldeport  with  tbe  waves. 

"  Look  here,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  opposite  party,  a  black,  named  Caesar,  belonging  to  Mr 
Elwood,  kicking  the  husks  aside  where  Nat  bod  worked,  "  see  bow  they've  shyed  and  chiseled 
—I  ax  you  if  dem  ar  bosks  haint  got  corn  in  'em?' 

Nat  jumped  up,  and  tbrowmg  aside  the  husks  of  the  other  party,  he  picked  up  several  ears 
of  corn  with  the  husks  on  them. 

"  Look  a  here  now ;  I  wonder  if  them  are  aint  got  corn  in  'em  too  You  don't  think 
eiiggers  is  as  eute  at  coons,  do  ye,  to  find  ebery  single  ooro,  There's  some  o'  your  side  husking 
yet ;  dar  a  heap  afore  em  as  big  as  a  barrel." 

This  part,  plain  to  every  eye,  decided  the  victory. 

%<  The  Lord  ha*  mercy,"  exclaimed  Nat,  going  to  the  tree  where  he  had  deposited  his  fiddle ; 
"  did  anybody  ever  see  the  like  of  the 'niggers  about  here  ?  Come,  help  me  look  for  it,  boys ; 
it's  smashed  I  speck,  or  stole." 

While  some  of  Nat's  friends  were  assisting  him  to  search  for  his  fiddle,  Pompey  was  called 
on  for  a  tunc.  The  bnsks  were  cleared  away  from  the  place  where  Pompey  sal  preparatory  to 
a  dance.  The  old  fellow  brought  forth  his  violin  with  great  dignity,  arose,  and  placed  his  back 
against  the  tree  with  his  hat  off,  and  removing  the  husks  from  his  foot  so  that  he  ought  keep 
time  with  h,  be  gave  tbem  the  juba  soag  in  great  style. 

When  Bobby  saw  Pompey  fuHy  iinder  way  he  went  to  tbe  spot  where  Nat  was  looking  lor 
his  fiddle.  After  affecting  to  assist  him  in  tbe  search  for  a  few  moments,  Bobby  looked  up 
into  tbe  crotch  of  a  tree,  a  foot  or  two  above  bis  head,  and  pointing  to  an  object,  he  asked 
Nat  if  that  was  not  his  fiddle. 

"  Master  Bobby,  you're  right— the  very  cretur,"  said  Nat,  taking  the  instrument  from  the 
place  ;  "concarn  it,  who  could  .pet  it  thar?" 

"  Cssear,"  said  Bobby  to  that  person,  "tell  Pompey  that  I  had  to  go  home."  I  musn't  stay 
for  him,  said  he  to  himself,  but  I  must  get  up  early  and  go  for  the  gun. 

Bobby  congratulated  himself  ee  he  proceeded  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  trick.  He 
etepped  short ;  and  placing  hie  bends  apoo  his  knees,  laughed  aloud  at  tbe  idea  of  the  ridi- 
culous figure  which  the  bald  pate  of  Bronson  cut  of  which,  ere  he  retreated,  be  had  suffered 
Mmseif  to  snatch  a  glance.  As  Bobby  jogged  on  he  looked  round  through  the  woods,  and 
twaoght  to  himself  what  gwaoing  he  should  have  therein,  and  with  sueb  a  gun—the  very  best 
one  he  had  ever  seen. 

Bobby  was  interrupted  in  his  pleasant  reveries  by  the  quick  tramp  of  horses,  which  he 
thought  from  the  sound  must  be  descending  a  precipitous  bridle-path  which  led  to  the  hills. 
Bobby  listened  and  looked,  and  in  a  few  moments  distinguished  two  horsemen  entering  tbe 
read  on  which  be  trod.  The  road,  aa  old  country  one,  led  round  the  bills  by  the  property  of 
Hr  Fttzhurtt  and  Elwood  to  a  mill,  which  some  years  before  the  date  of  our  narrative  had 
been  burnt  down  by  the  carelessness  of  the  miller.  Since  this  event  the  road  was  of  no  use  to 
way  one  but  Mr  Fitzhnrst  and  Mr  Elwood,  in  the  transportation  of  their  wood  or  grain  from 
distant  parts  of  their  property. 

Bobby  wondered  who  the  horsemen  could  be,  and  what  they  were  after.     As  they  ap- 
proached him  they  seemed  in  anxious  conversation,  and  Bobby,  without  any  fear,  but  with 
two  desire  of  observing  thesn  waaotieed,  withdrew  to  the  shadow  of  the  wood  at  tfe&Ncri  v&*. 
that  Mr  Fttshswnt's  lane,  which  peesed  through  bis  estate,  fet  taut  fe*  tf&\Wu 
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'  You  think  H*s  all  right,  then,"  Bobby  beard  oat  of  the  horsemen  tay,  at  they  seared 
the  spot 

"  Yes,  rm  up,"  replied  the  other,  whom  Bobby-  recognised  both  by  voice  and  person  as 
being  Jack  Gordon.  u  You  ride  on  to  the  village  in  that  way,"  continued  Gordon,  "and  IH 
cut  through  this  lane  We'd  better  not  be  seen  together ;  I  know  the  folks  all  about  here, 
and  can  take  liberties.  And  I've  got  other  reasons  too,  that  111  tell  you  of  some  day ;  doflt 
be  so  last*  They  had  sleekened  the  pace  of  their  steed*  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of 
FItsburst's  lane,  and  this  enabled  Bobby  to  hear  so  much  of  what  was  said.  At  the  last 
remark  of  Gordon  they  stopped,  and  he  asked  t 

" Do  you  think  that  husking  match  is  over  yet?" 

"I  should  say  not,1*  replied  Gordon's  companion,  who  wore  his  hat  very  much  over  his 
free,  which  prevented  the  lad  from  observing  his  features. 

"  Then  I'll  push  ahead,"  replied  Gordon,  "and  meet  me  at  the  village  to-morrow— keep 
dark.'* 

"  Never  fear  me,"  replied  the  other  person.  So  saying,  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
parted  company ;  Gordon  entering  the  lane,  and  the  other  pursuing  the  road. 

"  Gordon's  at  some  devilment,"  said  Bobby  to  himself,  as  he  stepped  into  the  lane  again. 
"  There  now,  I  forgot  to  tell  him  what  cousin  Peggy  said.  Jack  Gordon  won't  bear  watching. 
I've  forgot  twice  to-night  what  cousin  Peggy  told  me.    I  wonder  what  he's  after." 

When  Bobby  passed  by  Mr  Fitzhurst's  mansion  it  was  wrapped  in  profound  repose.  Aa 
be  approached  his  home,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  tread  broke  suddenly  on  his  ear,  as  if  it  bad 
just  started  from  some  point  or  other.  In  a  musing  mood,  he  quietly  entered  the  back  door 
of  his  grandmother's  humble  dwelling,  and  stole  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    X. 
Bobby  was  up  with  day-dawn  in  the  morning  on  his  way  to  Colonel  BentleyX  which  was 
a  mile  or  more  from  bis  granny's,  for  thepurpose  of  closing  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
him  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  colonel  had  not  yet  arisen  when  Bobby  reached  his  residence.  On  learning  the  fret, 
the  boy  sat  down  very  impatiently  by  the  front  door,  determined  not  to  leave  until  he  had 
received  (he  "gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag  complete." 

At  last  Colonel  Bentley,  having  been  informed  by  a  servant  that  Bobby  was  at  the  door, 
made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  gun  and  its  appendages. 

•'  Good  morning,  Bobby,"  quoth  the  colonel. 

"  Good  morning,  colonel,"  rejoined  Bobby,  eyeing  the  gun. 

"  Bob,  you  certainly  managed  adroitly  last  evening,  ha,  ha.  I  wonder  if  Bronsoo  has 
another  wig  I'' 

"  I  don't  know  indeed,  colonel.    Did  the  cat  use  that  one  up  V 
"    "  Pretty  much  so,  Bobby.     Here,  Bobby,"  handing  him  the  gun,  &c,  "you  most  never 
mention  this  affair." 

"  Me  mention  it  1  It  was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  colonel.  If  it  gets  out 
they'll  be  for  playing  the  deuce  with  me.  But  aint  j  this  gun  a  peeler.  Thank  yon,  colonel, 
I  must  go  home,"  said  Bobby,  as  he  arose  to  depart. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Bobby." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  delighted  lad,  as  he  proceeded  homeward.  If  ever  since  his  mb- . 
fortune  Bobby  dwelt  upon  his  shadow  with  complacency,  it  was  now  as  he  beheld  it  elongated 
by  the  morning  sun,  with  all  his  brave  equipments.  As  he  marked  his  shadow  almost  stretching 
across  the  road,  his  egotism  mounted  .nearly  as  high  as  Richard's  when,  after  that  worthy's 
successful  suit  with  Lady  Ann,  he  resolved  to  buy  a  looking-glass.  Bobby  for  once  thought 
with  what  pleasure  he  would  stand  plumply  before  Jack  Gordon's  mirror,  and  take  a  good  look, 
at  least,  at  the  comeliness  of  the  gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag,  when  properly  arranged 
on  his  person. 

As  it  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morning,  Bobby  concluded  that  he  would  go  on  to  Mr 
Fitzhurst,  where  he  could  deliver  his  message  of  the  previous  evening,  which  he  had  far* 
gotten;  and  learn  torn  Warn  Raeheninm  if  fcfe  omirin^  setvim 
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that  day.  Accordingly  be  rewired  to  pan  by  his  grandmother's,  which  was  situated  between 
Hbs  Bender's  and  Mr  Fitzhurst's,  if  when  he  got  there  he  found  the  family  were  not  up* 
He  had  scarcely  formed  this  resolution,  while  he  still  gazed  at  the  shadow  of  his  gun,  when  a 
well-known  voice  addressed  him : 

Bobby,  where  did  you  get  that  gun  ?  Aint  you  ashamed,  you,  to  leave  the  door  open 
this  morning  on  your  poor  old  granny  ? — aint  you  a  pretty  boy  T* 

"  Cousin  Peggy,  indeed  I  shut  the  door  after  me ;  I  ask  you,  what  do  you  always  call  me 
boy  for?  aint  I  seventeen  come  next  May  I    I  don't  suppose  I  am  always  to  be  a  boy  ?" 

"  Always  to  be  a  boy  P  rejoined  Peggy,  repeating  his  language  and  laughing ;   "  shall  I 
call  you  a  man  then  ?  1  was  seventeen  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe  I  am  a  girl,  Mr  Man  !     Your't 
thinking  about  your  shadow,  Bobby— that  I  caught  you  looking  at,  though  you  don't  like    % 
Jack  Gordon's  looking  glass." 

*'  If  a  girl  is  a  woman  at  seventeen,  and  folks  say  she  is,  I  want  to  know  why  a  boy  aint  a 
man.     I  hope,  cousin  Peggy,  you  are  not  making  game,  'cause  I  am  stunted." 

u  No,  Bobby,  I  am  not — that's  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault,"  said  Peggy,  in  a  serious 
tone ;  "  it  would  be  a  sin  if  I  did— I  am  sure  I  never  thought  the  less  of  you  on  that  account ; 
but  where  did  you  get  that  gun  ?" 

Bobby  felt  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  boyhood  by  this  remark ;  and  to  the  interrogation, 
be  replied: — 

M  Isn't  she  a  peeler?  she's  mounted  with  silver,  and  has  a  gold  touch-hole — that's  to  keep 
her  from  burning  out  Then  here's  a  powder-horn  and  shot-bag  in  style.  Cousin  Peggy, 
the  birds  11  have  to  look  out,  I  tell  you— I'll  shoot  you  and  granny  just  as  many  as  you  want. 
Do  you  see  where  the  old  road  comes  in  by  the  burnt  house  ?  now  suppose  that  black  thing 
was  a  bird" — As  Bobby  spoke,  he  elevated  his  gun  as  if  to  take  an  aim  at  the  object,  which 
was  within  ten  feet  of  him ;  when  at  the  very  instant,  Mr  Bronson,  well  mounted  on  his  geld- 
ing, issued  from  the  side  of  the  house  into  the  road  on  which  Peggy  and  her  cousin  stood.  He 
had  his  hat  tied  over  his  ears  with  a  large,  black,  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  city  to  renew  the  lost  honours  of  his  brow." 

"  Mercy  !*  exclaimed  Mr  Bronson,  dodging  his  head,  and  jerking  his  horse  back,  as  be 
beheld  the  gun  pointed  at  him. 

Bobby  shouldered  the  gun,  and  said,  "  Good  morning,  Mr  Bronson." 

"  Bob — Robert  Gammon,  a  little  more,  sir,  and  you  don't  know  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. Merciful  father  1  such  a  sudden  death— such  an  unaccounted  for  life  I  Are  you  aware, 
Robert  Gammon,  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  be  firing  on  the  highway  ?* 

"  Why,  Mr  Bronson,  I  was  only  making  believe  here  to  cousin  Peggy." 

M  Ay,  Peggy*  mv  g°°d  g*d»  now  4°  you  do  ?  how  is  your  grandmother  V* 

"  Granny  is  still  ailing,  sir ;  but  we  hope  she  will  be  better  soon." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Robert,"  exclaimed  Mr  Bronson,  turning  to  the  boy,  "  you  do  very  wrong 
to  be  trifling  with  fire-arms*  Have  you  forgotten  Mr  Thompson's  business  already  ?  your 
grandmother  told  me,  after  you  had  threatened  my  friend,  Mr  Thompson's  life,  that  she  would 
not  suffer  you  to  have  a  gun.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  consequences  if  you  had  discharged 
thai  instrument  of  death.  The  result  would  have  been  the  death  of  a  peaceable,  I  may  say, 
I  hope,  pious  and  useful  citizen,  in  the  harmless  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  shot  down  on  the 
public  highway — murder  P  (Here  Bronson  caught  the  eye  of  Bobby  fixed  keenly  on  him.) 
"  I  dont  say  that  you  would  have  designedly  shot  me — heaven  forbid  that  any  one  should  en- 
tertain any  such  feeling  against  me.  But  you  might  have  been  hung,  nevertheless.  Cir- 
cumstances would  have  worn  the  appearance  of  evQ  intention,  very  evil  intention.    Suppose 

the  evil  one  had  caused  you  to  fire  at  the  very  moment  I  appeared the  evil  one  I  say— ■ 

wouldn't  that  have  been  murder?  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  what  the  lawyers  call  being 
moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil." 

M  If  the  old  boy  had  instigated,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Bobby,  with  a  cunning  smile,  "  1 
couldn't  ha'  done  any  harm,— this  gun  is  like  some  people's  heads,  Mr  Bronson." 

"Robert  Gammon,  what  do   you  mean  by  that?"  said  Bronson,  with  a  menacing 

"  'Cause  she  empty,  Mr  Bronson,"  replied  the  lad,  with  a  simple  smile. 

*  Robert,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  you,"  said  Bronaon*  enA^\<wr\n%\fe  Vv&sA&sa 
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indignation  under  the  cloak  of  pit  jr.  "Before  you  were  thrown  fawn  Mr  Ph*hiirjt,s  racer,  j»« 
were  comparatively  a  steady,  sober,  sedate  lad— I  never  had  toy  mult  to  find  wttk  you,  but 
that  you  were  fond  of  the  improper  and  eamal  gatherings  of  horse  races,  hot  in  thai  you  bad 
the  example  of  your  betters,  and  yon  got  your  bread  by  it.  But,  poor  child,  sinoe  yaw  fall, 
I  agree  with  my  friend,  Doctor  McVittee,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cooUuaoa  on  jour 
head  and  shoulders  has  caused  an  aberration  of  mind.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir,  Mr  Branson?"  inquired  Bobby. 

.  "  Poor  Ud  1  Robert,  Robert,  you  are  very  ignorant.  Why, »  the  name  of  mercy,  ia  earn* 
sideration  of  your  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  does  not  your  grandmother  compel  you  to  go  to 
school  ?  Peggy,  my  good  girl,  why  don't  you  prevail  on  your  grandmother,  and  use  your 
influence  with  this  misguided  lad  to  make  him  go  to  school  ?• 

"  He's  agoing,  sir,  in  the  winter.  But,  0 1  Mr  Bronson,  what's  the  matter  with  your 
head  ?" 

"  An  accident,  Peggy,  my  good  girl ;  an  accident.'1 
"  What  does  that  word  mean,  though,  Mr  Bronson?    I  want  to  know  that." 
"  Robert,  indeed,  you  are  very  ignorant ;  how  old  are  you  V* 
"  Seventeen,  come  next  May,  sir." 

"  It  means,  Robert,  that  Dr  McVittee  and  myself  are  of  opinion,  that  since  you  were 
thrown  from  Mr  Fitzhurst's  horse — it  is  not  your  fault,  Robert,  only  inasmuch  as  you  would 
ride  races — it  is  our  opinion  that  sinoe  that  unfortunate  event  for  you,  that  at  times  you  are  a 
little  flighty." 

*'  Mr  Bronson,"  said  Bobby,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  "  I  hope  the  oat  what  jumped  on  your 
head  there,  and  cut  up  so,  didn't  hurt  you  V 

"  When  did  you  hear  tbat  ?"  inquired  Bronson,  with  much  confusion. 
"  Last  night,  at  Mr  Elwood's  husking,  sir." 
"  What  did  folks  say  about  it,  Robert  ?" 

"  They  said  it  was  a  trying  sight     Uangnation,  but  I  hope,  though,  that  the  oat  didn't 
bite  or  scratch  your  head  ;  did  it,  Mr  Bronson  ?" 
"  Robert,  do  you  mean  to  be  impertinent  ?" 

"  Impertinent !  I  don't  know  what  that  means.  Folks  say  that  if  the  cat  did  bite  you  it 
will  be  awful ;  she  was  raving  mad ;  she  bit  a  dog  that's  going  to  have  the  hydrophoby." 

"  The  hydrophobia,"  exclaimed  Bronson,  horror-stricken ;  "  impossible !  Mercy  1  im- 
possible F 

*  Folks  say  so,  sir;"  rejoined  Bobby;  "but,  Mr  Bronson,  did  the  varmit  bite  or  scratch 
you?" 

"  Robert,  my  good  boy,  I  fear  so  ;  I  fear  so— I  did  not  examine  my  head  particularly  this 
morning,  but  I  did  think  I  see  a  bite  or  scratch  there.  It  can't  be  a  bite ;  my  God  I  it  cant 
be  a  bite !" 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  only  a  scratch,  Mr  Bronson  ?"  asked  Bobby. 

"  Sure,  sure,  no,  Fm  not  sure ;  come  here,  my  good  children— Peggy,  my  good  gui,  come 
here." 

Mr  Bronson,  so  speaking,  dismounted,  and  with  nervous  haste  untied  the  handkerchief 
and  took  off  his  hat.     He  had  another  handkerchief  tied  close  round  his  head  in  the  place  of 
the  wig,  for  he  was  very  careful  of  his  health,  and  was  fearful  that  he  might  take  coHL 
This  he  jerked  off,  and  presenting  his  head  to  the  inspection  of  Peggy  and  Bobby,  said— 
**  See,  my  good  children ;  see    are  there  any  marks,  any  scratches,  any  bites  ?" 
<*  Yes,  sir.     Mr  Bronson,  there's  one  right  on  the  tiptop  of  your  head,"  said  Bobby  ;  sad 
'  at  the  same  instant,  unobserved,  he  contrived  to  hit  the  horse  with  his  gun.      Bronson  had 
dropped  the  bridle  as  he  sprung  from  the  horse,  and  the  animal,  on  being  stricken  by  Bobby, 
darted  with  a  neigh  round  the  corner  of  the  burnt  house  in  full  speed  for  his  stable  in  the 
jj  village. 

"  My  horse !  my  head  !"  ejaculated  Bronson  ;  4i  catch  him  ;  catch  him." 
"  He's  too  quick  for  me,  sir,"  said  Bobby  ;  "  he's  off,  as  hard  as  he  can  go  it." 
"  What  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  exclaimed  Bronson,  trying  to  feel  the  affected  part 
with  his  finger ;  "  look,  Pegfjy,  my  good  girl,  is  it  very  bad  1" 

The  bewilderment  of  Peggy  at  the  whole  scene  had  prevented  her  usual  loquacity.    Now 
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directly  appealed  to,  die  examined  Broaeoirt  head  particularly,  and  could  not  but  observe 
qsmtt  a  Urge  seratoii  across  hb  crown. 

*  Yea,  fir ;  ft  it  snow  hart,"  said  Peggy. 

*  Merey,  is  it  a  bite  or  a- •cratch?"  eagerly  inquired  Mr  Bremen. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  can't  tell,"  said  Peggy;  "  bnt  it  looks  to  me  like  a  scratch—it  is  lour 
across  the  head." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not,  but  it  may  be  a  bite"  said  Bobby. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be,  it  may  be,"  exclaimed  Bronson,  clasping  his  hands  together ;  *  I  may 
go  mad;  the  creature  was  certainly  furious,  rabW,  mad,  herself;  and  I  may  go  mad." 

At  thia  Peggy  started  from  Bronami's  side,  and  got  seme  (bet  from  him,  when  she  stood 
staring  at  him  in  evident  alarm. 

M  If  I  was  yoov  Mr  Bronson,**  said  Bobby,  "  as  you  know  Doctor  MTftte  knows  every- 
thing, I  would  go  right  off  to  Spiingdale  and  ask  him." 

"  But  my  horse  is  gone,"  said  Bronson,  wofully ;  ^_  it  will  take  me  so  long  to  get  there  ; 
come,  go  with  me— I  may  go  mad  on  the  road.*'  " .  """ 

"  Then  I'd  best  not  go  with  you,  sir,**  said  Bobby ;  "  cause  yon  know,  Mr  Bronson,  i? 
you  should  go  mad  on  the  road,  you'd  be  for  Jumping  right  at  me  to  bite  me,  and  then  I'd 
have  to  shoot  you  down  to  save  myself— I  must  load  my  gun." 

*  Wait,  waft,** exclaimed  Bronson,  springing  up,  "  wait  till  I'm  off;"  and,  so  speaking,  he 
darted  round  the  burnt  house,  and  made  with  all  speed  for  Springdale. 

«*  Bobby,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  Peggy,  in  a  moment  f 

Bobby  was  too  busily  engaged  in  loading  his  gun  to  reply.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  he 
discharged  it  upon  the  track  of  the  flying  Bronson,  and  said : 

M  That'll  quicken  his  speed.  Hangnetion,  if  he  was  to  go  mad  I'd  much  rather  shoot  him 
down  than  X  would  the  poor  cat." 

Then  the  ridiculous  figure  Bronson  cut  occurred  to  Bobby,  and  he  threw  himself  on  tho 
side  of  the  road,  clapped  his  hands,  struck  his  heels  together,  and  shouted  with  laughter. 

"  Bobby — Robert  Gammon,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  angrily,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ?— a 
second  time  I  ask,  won't  you  tell  me?" 

Bobby  arose  to  his  feet  and  told  his  cousin  all  that  had  occurred,  except  his  own  agency 
in  the  matter. 

"  My  stars,"  said  Peggy ;  "  you  say,  Bobby,  that  a  mad  cat  jumped  right  through  the 
window  on  to  Mr  Branson's  head,  bit  and  scratched  him,  tore  his  wig  off,  and  tore  it  up." 

M  Maybe  she  might  a'eat  it/*  said  Bobby,  "  for  what  I  knows.  It  would  be  just  like  such 
a  wild  varmint  if  she  was  to — " 

**  What  become  of  the  cat,  Bobby?" 

•*  I  dont  know,  cousin  Peggy.  Folks  say  that  she  hissed  an'  spluttered,  and  snarled  about 
the  room  like  mad  ;  and  for  a  good  reason,  she  was  raving  mad.*' 

-  An*  the  thing  bit  his  head/' 

*  You  saw  it,  cousin  Peggy.** 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  did  so.  It  looked  like  a  scratch  ;  but  a  scratch,  Bobby,  may  be  just  as  bad 
as  a  bite.  And  if  Mr  Bronson  don't  go  right  off  hydrophoby  crazy  now,  yet  he  may 
some  time  or  other.  Joe  James  didn't  go  mad,  it  was  said,  till  more  than  a  year  after 
he  was  bitten  by  squire  N orris's  dog.  Some  people  thought  it  was  drink  that  made  him 
carry  on  so  ;  but  the  best  judging  thought  it  was  the  bite.  I  know  one  thing.** 
**  What's  that,  cousin  Peggy  ?*• 

"  Why,  I  wonder  how  Miss  Grattan  ever  could  've  thought  in  the  first  place  of  having  such 
a  looking  man  as  Bronson. " 

M  Looks  is  nothing,  cousin  Peggy,"  said  Bobby,  quickly. 

M  Well,  he's  not  only  an  ill-favoured  man,  but  he  is  an  ill-grained  man,  I  believe,  in  spite 
of  his  church- going ;  and  then  he's  old  enough  to  be  Miss  G rattan's  father,  and  she's  such  a 
sweet  young  lady.  As  1  was  saying,  1  dont  see  how  she  could  ever  have  thought  of  having 
bin,  bnt  if  she  has—if  she  has  made  up  her  mind,  if  I  was  in  her  place  I  would  change  it,— I 
couldn't  be  made  to  have  him — only  to  think,  Bobby,  who  can  tell  at  what  time  he  may  go 
and — it  may  come  on  him  like  the  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  very  night  he's  married,  and  he 
might  bite  his  poor  young  wife  to  death  before  any  one  could  get  to  her.  No,  if  I  was  Mis* 
Gratton  I  would'nt  stand  it." 
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"  What's  one  man's  meat  it  soother  man's  poison,"  said  Bobby,  "  there'll  bo  another  wis; 
to  make,  that's  certain,  if  he  lives,—!  hope  he  won't  go  mad  for  bo's  not  worth  the  powder 
that  would  blow  his  brains  out.  Ho  speaks  against  everybody— I  reckon  I  understand  hit1 
big  words  better  an'  he  thinks  I  do.  He  runs  down  everybody,  cousin  Peggy,— I  want  to 
know  did  you  see  Jack  Gordon  last  night  ?" 

"  Did  you  see  him,  Mr  Bobby?"  said  Peggy,  with  some  confusion,  bat  with  the  effort  to 
look  archly. 

"  Yes,  I  did  tea  him.N 
*  «  You  did,  Robert  Gammon  ?"    Bobby  nodded  bis  bead  solemnly*    «  Then  why  did'nt 
yon  tell  him  to  come  and  take  his  glass  away.    That's  a  pretty  way  to  do  what  I  ask  you." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  did'nt  tell  him  ?" 

Peggy  made  no  reply,  but  hummed  carelessly  the  words  of  the  Scotch  song: 


*  Come  up  the  back  Hair  when  m'rt 
Bat  oonM  m  you  were  na'  coming  to  me.' 

The  words  of  the  song  irritated  Bobby,  for  he  said,  M  Cousin  Peggy,  if  folks  come  as  they 
was'nt  coming  to  see  me,  I'd  tell  'em  to  talk  as  if  they  war'nt  talking  about  me.* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Peggy,  with  alarmed  curiosity. 

"  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would'nt  tell  you,  but  I  will  The  last  time  I  was  at  Spriogdaie 
there  was  Jack  Gordon,  Joe  Hitt,  and  the  miller,  afore  Mr  Branson9*  door,  and  all  a  little 
corned.  They  got  to  cutting  at  me  because  I  always  walk  by  your  aide,  to  church ;  and  Jack 
Gordon  asked  me  if  I  did  it  to  keep  the  dogs  oft  I  told  him  I  was  not  big  enough  to  keep 
the  dogs  off;  but  that  I  was  too  much  for  a  puppy.  At  this  he  got  right  red  in  the  face,  and 
the  other  fellers  laughed  at  him.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  kissed  you.  Well  I  hav'nt 
kissed  you  since  I  was  so  high,  though  I  am  your  born  cousin ;  but  I  told  him  that  if  I  had 
he  had'nt,  He  laughed  outright  such  an  infernal  laugh,  and  said  I  had  better  keep  beside 
you.     An'  I  think  so,  too.'9 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  Gammon  ?"  said  Peggy,  angrily. 

"  Cousin  Peggy,  so  help  me  God,  and  that's  what  they  say  in  the  court-house  when  they 
kiss  the  bible,  an'  its  perj  ury  to  break  the  oath,  now  I've  got  a  gun,  so  help  me  God,  if  them 
chaps  get ." 

"  I  thought,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  "  that  that  gun  would  lead  you  into  mischief;  you've 
got  to  threatening  already." 

"  If  you  had  heard  Jack  Gordon  ?" 

'<  He  lies/'  said  Peggy,  "  he  never  kissed  me ;  I  never  scarcely  shake  hands  with  him. 
But  you  believed  him,  you  mean  thing,  you  believed  him ;  and  so  you  don't  go  with  me  to 
meeting  and  about,  because  I'm  your  cousin,  and  for  relationship,  but  to  keep  a  watoh  on 
me  ?  That's  it ;  go  your  ways,  Robert  Gammon,  go  your  ways ;  you  can  go  your  galte  an* 
I'll  go  mine ;  I've  done  with  you."  And  Peggy  walked  away  from  him,  indignantly,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Cousin  Peggy,  indeed  ? '  exclaimed  Bobby,  advancing  to  her,  '<  I  did'nt  ;**  bat  Peggy 
forbid  him  to  speak  to  her,  and  hastened  away. 

"  Han^nation  to  Jack  Gordon,  the  gun,  and  everything  P'  said  Bobby,  as  he  threw  himself 
beneath  a  tree  by  the  road  side,  and  cast  a  regardless  eye  upon  his  gun  which  he  tossed  care* 
iessly  from  him. 

CHAPTER    XL 

A  pew  weeks  after  Howard  Pinckney  hod  arrived  at  Holly,  we  find  him  alone  in  his  room  an 
a  cloudy  autumnal  day,  when  the  wind  moaned  and  sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
from  which  the  whirling  leaves  fell  by  thousands.  Pinckney's  feelings  seemed  in  unison  with 
the  day.  Sidney  Fitzhurst  had  gone  to  town,  whither  Pinckney  had  declined  accompanying 
him,  saying,  "  Excuse  me,  I'm  not  in  the  vein." 

After  Sidney  left,  Pinckney  sat  for  a  short  time  conversing  with  Fanny,  when  seising  the 
first  opportunity  to  leave  her  without  abruptness,  he  gracefully  withdrew  and  repaired  to  hsl 
chamber.  He  closed  the  door,  stirred  the  fire  which  he  had  requested  should  bo  lighted,  and 
paced  his  apartment  like  one  who  felt  restless  and  unhappy.  One  moment  he  would  pause 
before  his  window  with  folded  arms,  and  look  out  upon  the  hills  on  which  the  dark  masses  of 
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aloud  seemed  to  reft ;  and  the  next,  be  would  turn  and  bend  his  brow  to  the  floor,  and  with 

quickening  footsteps  tread  it 

u  While  throofh  tbe  shadow*  fast. 
t  a  tomV-searctjer,  i 


like  a  tomb-eearefcer,  aseaMry  m, 
Lifting-  each  shroud  that  time  had 
O'er  berie*  hopes.*' 

At  last  be  drew  his  large  travelling  trunk  near  the  fire  and  seated  himself  beside  it    After 

opening  H,  he  took  from  it  a  small  case  or  casket,  which  be  unlocked  with  a  key  that  was 

suspended  to  his  watch-chain.    The  casket  contained  several  rings  of  great  value,  and  a 

oumber  of  letters,  most  of  them  written  in  a  female  hand,  together  with  a  miniature  of  a  lovely 

woman.     The  miniature  was  beautifully  set  in  gold,  and  in  the  back  of  it  a  lock  of  fine  dark 

hair  was  inserted.     There  was  a  singular  expression  in  Pinckney's  countenance  as  his  eye 

rested  on  it,  a  frown  clouded  his  brow,  while  a  smile,  that  had  a  touch  of  sorrow,  played  upon 

his  lip. 

«*  A  fair,  false  face,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  yet  how  beautiful— thy  power  is  departing, 
even  the  memory  of  it  grows  dim.  My  heart  is  like  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  a  fearful  storm ; 
while  the  fragments  of  my  hopes  are  around  me,  a  calm  has  come  so  deadly,  that  those  very 
hopes  sleep  in  its  bosom,  as  though  they  wished  not  life— sought  death.  Yes !  I  could  gaze 
upon  you  now,"  said  he,  looking  upon  the  miniature,  "  and  feel  as  little  emotion  as  your  image 
feels  beneath  my  eye.  But  to  no  one,  to  man  nor  to  woman,  will  I  ever  tell,  or  shall  they 
ever  know,  all  you  have  made  me  suffer.  The  hell  of  passions—jealousy,  love,  pride,  hate- 
have  all  at  once  been  at  war  within  my  heart,  have  scathed  it  like  the  angry  elements  when 
they  meet  in  wrath  and  desolate  the  earth ;  but  the  blackness  and  desolation  that  they  leave 
may  afterwards  produce  a  more  abundant  fertility — you  have  not  seared  me  to  the  quick,  my 
gentle  goddess.  I  have  discovered  that  my  worship  was  idolatry,  and  when  I  reach  the  true 
shrine  ray  seal  shall  be  the  more  constant ;  yet  how  she  wrote,  and  in  such  language,  beyond 
her  sex's  custom." 

So  speaking,  be  opened  one  of  the  letters  and  read  as  follows : 

m  My  dearest  Howard : 

"  In  the  land  of  your  birth,  which  is  to  be  that  of  my  adoption,  mine  own  becomes 
yours. 

*  East,  wast,  alas!  I  care  not  wlUher, 
So  thou  art  safe — Vm  with  thee.* 

In  that  land  of  yours  the  travellers  hold  there  were  fountains  of  perennial  flow,  from  which 
they  might  drink  and  perpetuate  their  youth  and  comeliness.  Our  hearts  shall  be  unto  our 
loves  such  a  fountain ;  and  like  the  waters  in  the  vale  of  Avoca,  they  shall  mingle  into  one. 

M  As  you  discovered  my  secret  without  my  knowledge,  as  Romeo  discovered  Juliet— I,  like 
her,  throw  off  my  maidenly  reserve,  and  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  my  heart.  Though 
descended  from  American  parents — but  an  Italian  by  birth — my  native  skies  have  touched  my 
heart  with  Italian  influences  and  feelings.  To  meet  some  one  whom  I  could  love,  and  on 
whom  with  undoubting  faith  I  could  fling  all  the  wealth  of  my  heart,  has  been  tbe  only  dream 
tS)  which  my  imagination  has  been  constant  And  if,  sometimes,  o'er  the  heaven  of  my  hope  a 
eioud  arose,  the  winged  torch-bearer  would  flash  the  mists  away  and  reveal  the  star.  O  t 
Howard,  Howard  !  your  letters  speak  such  a  strength  of  love,  that  while  my  heart  echoes  it  I 
feel  my  pen  cannot  express  it.  And  yet  confess,  do  you  not  think  less  of  me  for  attempting 
it— is  there  not  a  feeling  in  your  sex,  which,  while  it  hoards  a  woman's  love  with  a  miser's 
care,  yet  experiences  a  sensation  of  coldness  towards  her  when  she  tells  it  ?  While  your  sex 
tell  their  love  with  a  prodigality  of  language,  and  while  they  expect  all  devotedness  from  ours, 
why  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  waywardness  mingled  with  it,  for  I  maintain  that  your  sex  are 
■With  more  wayward  and  capricious— start  not — in  love  than  mine  own.  When  a  woman 
gives  her  love,  she  gives  her  all — her  diffidence  may  have  kept  it  hidden  in  her  heart  for  a 
while,  but  that  vecy  secresy  increases  its  powers  like  the  restrained  waters  of  a  torrent,  which, 
they  break  forth,  can  never  be  rolled  back  again.     Tell  me,  tell  me,  do  you  not  think 

of  me  because  I  have  spoken  so  plainly  to  you  ?  You  are  a  Southerner,  and  while  your 
Mood  is  all  meridian,  yet  is  it  not,  tell  me,  is  it  not  sometimes  capricious  in  its  currents,  if  not 

• 
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icy  in  its  flow  ?    I  will  believe  that  yon  will  never  suffer  It  to  become  frozen  towards  me ;  but 

am  I  as  sure  that  it  will  never  become  chilled  ?" 

44  Chilled !"  exclaimed  Pinckney  with  bitterness ;  "  yes,  It  is  chilled,  and  I  would  that  it 

were  frozen.     But,"  said  he,  and  he  mnde  the  quotation  from  his  favourite  slowly,  like  one 

who  is  impressed  with  the  truth  of  every  word,  "  I  suppose  she  thinks 

'  The  deepest  stream  thit  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o*sr  the  sorraoe  clow ; 
The  living  •tream  lie*  quick  below, 
And  fiow'st  mod  cannot  cease  to  flow.' 

M  But  why  should  I  read  them  ?  Often,"  said  he,  as  he  placed  the  letters  and  likeness  in 
the  casket,  and  locked  it  within  his  trunk,  "  often  have  I  determined  to  destroy  those  memo- 
rials, as  I  have  flattered  myself  I  had  overcome  my  foolish  passion.  But  what  folly  !  the  very 
effort  that  I  vainly  make  to  destroy  them,  shows  that  some  of  the  old  feeling  survives.  There 
let  them  remain  ;  .yes,  there  they  shall  be  until  they  are  as  indifferent  to  my  eyes  as  the  com- 
monest object  in  nature,  which  I  look  on  without  being  aware  of  It." 

Here  the  sound  of  Fanny's  voice,  as  she  sung  and  accompanied  herself  on  the  piano, 
reached  Pinckney*s  ears.  He  pushed  the  trunk  from  him,  arose,  and  with  scrupulous  care 
adjusted  his  dress  before  the  glass j  and  after  taking  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
lis  if  to  compose  his  feelings,  he  repaired  to  her  presence. 

As  Pinckney  entered  the  room,  Fanny  arose  from  the  piano,  humming  as  she  did  so  the 

words  of  the  song : 

'  It's  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  yon  ate  on  with  the  new*' 

44  Do  you  believe  that,  Mr  Pinckney  V  she  asked  gaily.  The  shadow  of  a  moment  passed 
over  Pinckney's  brow,  and  then  he  answered  as  gaily. 

"  Had  I  experience,  Miss  Fftzhurst,  I  should  probably  say  with  the  poet.  But  I  am  no- 
believer  in  love,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  therefore  my  advice  would  be  not  to  be  on  with  any 
love  at  all.  Love  is  the  vitality  of  a  novel,  the  life  of  it;  but  to  life  itself,  to  the  reality,  it  is 
the  simoon  of  the  desert  to  the  flower  that  springs  by  the  fountain  ;  it  withers  up  both  foun- 
tain and  flower.  There,"  said  he,  changing  his  tone,  and  seating  himself  beside  her,  M  in  so 
,  fair  a  presence  have  I  not  spoken  like  a  most  sceptical  cynic  ?  But;  Miss  Pit z hurst,  maybe  I 
have  found  the  grapes  sour.*' 

'  I  should  really  think  so  myself,"  said  Fanny,  "  sometimes,  did  not  brother  and  others 
give  such  account  of  the  smiles  you  have  won.* 

"  And  lost,"  interrupted  Pinckney ;  "  say  they  nothing  of  the  smiles  I  have 
lost  r 

"  No,  not  a  word  of  what  you  have  lost ;  as  their  authority  for  what  you  had 
probably  an  autobiographical  account,  the  hiatus  may  be  accounted  for." 

"  You  are  severe,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  this  morning ;  what  has  perpleaed  you  ?  would  not  your 
curls  obey  the  schooling  of  your  fingers  or  your  maids  ?  or  were  you  disappointed  hi  getting 
your  new  bonnet  yesterday  ?n 

"  No,  sir ;  neither  of  those  awful  calamities  has  occurred.  I  have  my  hair  this  **orntng 
plain  as  a  Madonna's,  not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  morning,  but  because  it  suited  nl* 
whims.  And  as  for  new  bonnets,  I  am  condemned  all  this  winter  to  the  country,  Mr  Pmckney, 
and  a  new  bonnet  would  be  my  aversion,  for  it  would  put  me  in  mind  of  town." 

"  I  am  to  be  envied,"  said  Pinckney.  "  How  many  of  the  gay  gallants  of  the  city  would 
like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  your  exile.  Alas  t  there  is  this  great  difference,  however* 
that  you  sigh  for  town,  while  you  put  me  in  raptures  with  the  country.  There  be  these  in 
town  who  could  make  you  think,  are  there,  that  the  country  was  a  paradise  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  with  perhaps  a  little  frankness,  as  though  she  were  provoked  at  He 
levity  of  Pinckney  ;  "  no,  sir ;  there  be  no  such  person  either  in  town  er  country.** 

Pinckney  fixed  his  eye  for  a  moment  on  the  carpet,  and  then,  laughing,  said :  «  I  am  ate 
many  an  unfortunate  fellow  who  is  envied  for  what  I  acknowledge  is  most  enviable*  hot  ftr 
that  which  may  eventually  make  him  miserable.1*  ' 

-  You  said  that  quite  gallantly,  Mr  Pmckney.    Lflre  many  a  dramatic  gttrttomm  -wheal  I 
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as 


have  seen  upon,  the  stage,  who,  having  been  often  applauded  for  the  fine  way  with  which  he 
uttered  compliment  by  rote,  always  does  it  with  a  consciousness——" 

"  That  his  fair  listener  deserves  it|M  said  Pinckney,  continuing  the  sentence ;  "  come,  will 
you  not  play  for  me  ?* 

"  Certainly,  sir.  And  as  you  would  have  me  believe  that  you  are  the  victim  of  unrequited 
love,  O !  1*——' 

"  Ton  do  me  wrong,  Miss  Fitzhurst  I  am  as  heartless  as  the  bamboo  that  grows  up  without 
a  heart— hollow." 

"  There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  In  jest.  I  don't  believe  you  are  capable  of  love.  You 
are  a  male  flirt  and  a  flatterer.  But,  sir,  hoping  that  some  day  you  may  require  by  art,  what 
you  have  not  by  nature,— a  heart,— I  will  sing  you  a  song  on  'Love.'  The  words  were  written 
by  a  college  chum  of  brother's,  so  you  may  say  of  them  what  you  please ;  but  I'd  have  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  set  them  to  music  myself." 


LOVfc 


Leva  Ut  a  home  in  every  heart, 

A  consecrated  •brine,— 
The  natural  end  the  schooled  is  art 

Both  hail  him  at  divine ; 
One  greets  him  with  a  •mile  or  nod. 
The  other  as  a  household  god. 

Lore  has  a  home  la  every  heart. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  lore 

Arthough  ft  came  hot  to  depart, 
To  nest  not,  bat  to  rore ; 

As  bees  that  are  Jhr  summer  horn, 

Woo  ass  rich  tower  and  fly  the  thorn. 

Lave  has  a  home  in  every  heart, 
i  some  who  hn9 
k  formed  of  life  a  part, 
~  them  from  above ; 
A  dream,  which  when  awake  they  keep, 
And  yet  they  do  not  wake  to  weep. 


Love  has  a  home  in  Mary's  heart, 
Twas  Henry  placed  him  there, 

And  taught  him  many  a  wily  art, 
Asm  many  a  burning  prayer : 

Happy  lore!  who  would  not  be 

Nestling  in  tbatheart  with  thee  t 

Lore  has  a  home  in  Henry's  heart, 

Twas  Mary's  eye  and  smile 
That  itroek  him  with  the  Parthian  dart. 

She  trembllog  all  the  while ; 
Half  fearless,  and  yet  half  afraid, 
He  whispered  to  the  Meaning  maid. 

Lot*  has  a  home  in  every  heart, 

And  O!  how  happy  they, 
Who  when  they  tbelr  deep  trust  impart 

Throw  not  their  love  away, 
But  who  reorire  for  what  they  give 
Aleve  that  bids  their  passion  Uve. 


CHAPTER   X1L 

m  What  a  great  admirer  you  are  of  Byron,  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  Fanny. 

M  Yes,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  I  love  his  poetry  as  much  as  ever  lady  loved  himself,  Byron  is  as 
lemarkable  an  instance  as  can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  (act  that  circumstances  hold  a  con- 
trolling influence  over,  give  the  hoe  and  colour  to  talent,  while  they  develope  it" 

"  How?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  In  his  early  youth  he  was  very  poor;  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  received  his  title  and 
isrtmie,  at  a  time  of  life  when  so  sudden  a  change  of  fortune  would  be  very  apt  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  an  unregulated  mind  like  his.  He  burst  into  tears,  such  was  the  proud 
swelling  of  his  heart,  the  first  time  he  was  called  Lord  Byron.  Such  a  susceptible  and  sen- 
sitive spirit  should  have  been  most  carefully  watched  and  instructed.  How  was  he  instructed  ? 
The  mother  was  more  wayward  even  than  the  son ;  and,  withal,  the  victim  of  that  vice  that 
makes  a  man  a  brute,  and  a  woman  a  fiend.  Stop,"  said  Pinckney,  "  excuse  me  one  mo- 
ment ;  1  saw  an  article  to-day  in  the  library,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/ 
e^sioh  is  written  with  a  force  of  language  that  is  seldom  surpassed— I  will  get  the  review." 

Hackney  left  the  room*  and  Fanny  sat  musing  upon  his  literary  enthusiasm.  He  returned 
la  a  moment  and  read  as  follows: 

*  The  pretty  fable  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  illustrated  the  character  of  ber  son, 
the- regent,  might  be  with  little  change  applied,  to  Byron.  All  the  fairies  save  one  had  been 
sjV&ava  to  his  cradle.  All  the  gossips  had  been  profuse  In  their  gifts :  one  bad  bestowed  no- 
MKfty,  another  genius,  a  third  beauty ;  the  malignant  elf,  who  had  been  uninvited,  came  last,. 
ami  umabla  to  reverse  what  her  sister  had  done  for  their  favourite,  mixed  np  a  curse  with 
every  blessing.  The  young  peer  had  great  intellectual  gifts,  yet  there  was  an  unsound  part  in 
his  mind.  He  had  naturally  a  generous  and  tender  heart,  but  his  temper  was  wiy"**^  **** 
WtaWe.    He  M  »  be*  which  tfetujr^ 
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the  beggar  in  the  street  remarked.  But,  capriciously  as  nature  had  dealt  with  him,  the  re- 
lative to  whom  the  office  of  forming  his  character  was  assigned  was  more  capricious  still.  She 
passed  from  paroxysms  of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  fondness ;  at  one  time  stifled  hun  with  caresses, 
at  another  insulting  his  deformity.** 

".Xes,  that  is  true,"  said  Fanny. 

"  All,  except  where  the  review  says  that  there  was  an  unsound  part  in  Byron's  mind ;  and 
it  certainly  must  have  called  forth  all  his  penetration  to  have  discovered  that.  Byron  had 
violent  passions,  and  they  often  eclipsed  his  judgment ;  but  his  letters,  and  particularly  his 
journal,  show  that  the  sagacity  of  his  observation  was  equal  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 
His  mother  would  fly  in  a  passion,  and  throw  the  shovel  and  tongs  at  him ;  at  other  times  she 
would  run  furiously  out  of  the  room,  and  as  she  did  she  so,  he  would  exclaim,  *  Exit  Mrs.Byron 
in  a  rage.*  To  such  a  height  did  their  natural  misunderstanding  arise,  and  such  was  their 
mutual  idea  of  each  other's  temper,  that  alter  one  of  their  quarrels,  they  both  have  been 
known  to  slip  round  to  the  apothecary's  to  inquire  if  the  other  had  been  there  to  purchase 
poison.  At  school  Byron  was  not  remarkable  for  anything  except  for  his  fighting  propensities 
and  very  superior  talents  for  declamation,  which  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  oratory,  Brougham  and  Canning  would  have  had  a  fearful  rival — in  all 
human  probability,  a  superior.** 

"  But,  Mr  Pinckney,"  interrupted  Fanny,  "  did  not  Byron  make  one  or  two  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  hut  without  remarkable  success  ?" 

"  He  did ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  would  not  eventually  have  succeeded.  Sheri- 
dan who  failed  himself  in  his  first  attempt,  and  who,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  character  and 
talent  frequently  advised  Byron  to  turn  his  attention  to  oratory,  told  him  that  he  felt 
satisfied  he  would  succeed  if  he  did.  Oratory  is  the  art  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to 
excel  in— with  one  or  two  exceptions  almost  every  great  orator  has  failed  in  his  first  attempts. 
Byron  had  all  the  qualifications  to  make  an  orator — voice,  manner,  expression  of  countenance, 
depth  of  passion,  wit,  sarcasm,  sublimity,  and  he  possessed  a  fearlessness  which  would  have 
given  him  full  power  in  the  combat  over  all  their  intellectual  weapons.  In  all  probability  if 
he  had  not  inherited  a  title,  but  had  been  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  a  profession,  he 
would  now  have  been  the  first  statesman  of  the  day,  the  Chatham  of  the  age.*' 

"  Mr  Pinckney,"  said  Fanny,  smiling  at  bis  enthusiasm,  and  yet  fascinated  by  the  deep 
tones  of  his  voice  and  the  intense  lustre  of  his  eye,  "  the  world  would  say  that  there  is  great 
speculation  in  that  opinion." 

Pinckney  smiled  in  return,  but  continued.  **  Not  so  much  speculation  as  at  first  blush 
appears.  Canning  was  a  devotee  to  literature.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  many 
numbers  of  the  •  Microcosm.*  He  has  written  a  satire  and  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  which  are 
beautiful.  It  was  imperious  poverty  which  drove  him  into  the  arena  of  politics.  He  set  out 
with  the  determination  of  becoming  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  succeeded,  but  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ambition  laid  him  prematurely  in  the  grave.  If  we  may  conclude  from 
Byron's  superiority  over  Canning  in  literature  that  he  would  have  been  as  far  his  superior  in 
politics  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  them,  there  could  be  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
But  I  weary  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Fanny,  impatiently,  M  go  on ;  unless,"  she  added,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  u  it 

has  just  occurred  to  you  that  you  are  wasting  your  breath  upon  a  woman,  and  a  very  young 

one.H 

Pinckney  gazed  on  Fanny  for  a  moment  with  an  eye  of  open  admiration,  ere  he  said, 

"  Byron,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  we  are  told  once  stood  before  the  gloss,  and  as  he  contemplated  his 
pale  features  said,  *  I  should  like  to  die  of  consumption.'  '  Why  so  ?'  asked  a  friend  who  wis 
by.  '  Because,'  he  replied,  <  the  women  would  say,  '  poor  Byron !  how  interesting  he  looks.* 
A  common- place  man  would  call  that  affectation  and  folly,  but  one  who  can  appreciate  such 
gorgeous  dreams  of  beauty  as  Byron  personified — such  creations  as  Zuleika,  Medora,  Zelia— 
would  say  that  it  was  the  intense  passion  of  a  poet  for  an  abiding  interest  in  gentle  hearts ; 
a  longing  to  have  those  Interested  in  his  fate  who  suggested  to  his  imagination  such  life- 
devoted  love — and  such  matchless  beauty. 

•  My  own  Medora,  owe  thy  aong  )•  aad— 
In  Conrad's  absence  would**  thou  bare  it  glad  t* 
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"  Therefore,  before  your  fair  self  would  he  with  to  he  vindicated.  At  school,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, Byron  was  remarkable  only  for  his  fighting  propensities  and  his  powers  of  declama- 
tion. He  was  self-willed,  obstinate,  and  wayward,  but  frank  and  generous.  His  friendship! 
were  at  least  as  lasting  as  his  enmities.  The  letters  he  received  from  his  school-fellows  he 
treasured  up— he  delighted  to  read  them  in  after  years,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  companions  of 
his  boyhood.  He  was  the  champion  of  all  the  smaller  boys,  and  would  suffer  none  of  the 
larger  ones  to  domineer  over  them.  These  are  high  traits  in  a  boy.  His  first  love— hia 
strongest  and  his  purest — loved  another;  and  this  unrequited  affection  coat  htm  many  a  pang. 
How  coldly  she  treated  the  unknown  and  fameless  boy.  She  afterwards  repented,  but  alas ! 
too  late— her  regrets  came  like  the  monarch's  gift  to  the  dying  philosopher.  In  that,  to  me 
the  best  of  his  poems,  how  elegantly  he  describes  bis  feelinga  when  he  dreamed  that  Miss 
Chaworth  loved  him  not  :— 

'  As  the  sweet  mora  on  the  borison  verge 
The  moid  wu  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  bat  bis  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  hie  yean,  and  to  hie  eye 
There  was  bat  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  lookM 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away : 
He  bad  no  breath,  no  being,  but  In  hers  ;— 
She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
Bot  trembled  on  her  words;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  fallowed  ben,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colonrM  ail  his  objects ;  he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself—she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thonghts. 
Which  terminated  all  upon  a  tooe, 
A  toneh  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  hlseheck  change  tempestuously— his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony, 
But  she  In  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share.' 

"  Oh !  how  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Fanny  with  enthusiasm ;  "  I  have  read  the  dream  often, 
but  I  never  felt  that  passage  so  forcibly  before.** 

Pinckney  bowed,  and  flattered  by  Fanny's  evident  attention,  he  continued  : 
"  Byron  flew  from  love  to  seek  fame,  and  published  his  first  poem,  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness.* Fame  at  first  was  as  unkind  as  his  mistress.  The  unmerciful  and  unmanly  critique 
of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  on  them,  bruised  his  feelings  to  the  heart's  core.  He  tells  us 
himself,  that  on  the  evening  he  read  the  review  he  drank  three  bottles  of  wine,  but  oblivion 
would  not  come.  He  soon  determined  on  a  better  course  than  oblivion— he  set  to  work, 
and  wrote  his  satire  of  the  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  and  damned  his  foes  to 
everlasting  fame.  He  reminds  me  of  Curran,  who  said  that  he  was  always  frightened  to 
death  in  the  Court-house  until  one  day  the  judge  insulted  him.  *  When,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye  and  broke  out  upon  him,  and  he  has  not  looked  me  in  the  eye 
since.*    80  it  was  with  Byron,  he  met  the 

«  Lion  in  bis  den. 
The  Douglas  in  bis  hall.* 

And  the  lion  roused  him  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  To  a  spirit  so  proud  and  haughty, 
and  acutely  sensitive  as  Byron's,  such  a  triumph  as  this  must  have  given  moments  of  intense 
and  burning  exultation.  After  the  publication  of  *  The  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers/  he  repaired  to  the  Continent,  where  he  travelled,  and  wrote  the  first  cantos  of 
Chflde  Harold,  and  returned  and  published  it.  On  its  publication  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/ 
who  had  said  that  Byron's  first  poem  was  '  fit  for  neither  God  nor  man/  declared  that  he 
was  the  first  poet  of  the  age.  It  but  echoed  public  opinion  throughout  Great  Britain.  Thus, 
he  who  bad  left  England  unnoticed,  and  almost  unknown,  returned  to  be  courted  and 
eulogised  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  For  him  the  daily  press  teemed  with 
approbation ;  for  him  the  fete  was  given ;  the  proud  courted  him ;  the  ambitious  sought  his 
applause.  For  Lord  Byron  the  brilliant  hall  was  lighted ;  for  Lord  Byron  beauty  wore  her 
most  winning  smiles,  and  put  on  all  her  fascinations — it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the  head 
and  bust  of  an  Apollo  ;  his  address,  too,  was  so  insinuating,  there  was  such  biandness  in  his 
smile— his  very  deformity  was  a  grace,  it  made  him  so  interesting.    What  young  man  would 
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not  have  been  guilty  of  indiscretion*  under  seen  eiicemstaoces  ?  Whet  old  wmt*  head 
would  they  not  have  turned  ?  Amidst  all  this,  Byron  met  Milt  MiUbanke,  a  hearty,  a  for- 
tune, a  favourite;  one,  too,  who  wrote  poetry  and  loved  it;  quite  a  blue,  blue  at  the  iky, 
but  without  storm  or  ekmd. 

'  Mies  Edfeworth'a  novels  stepping;  from  their  csv— ■» 
How  interesting  to  be  the  town  talk,  and  to  reform  meh  a  nun.  They  were  married ; 
aoon  quarrelled  and  separated.  Hie  fashion,  then>  like  that  from  abundant  sleeve*  to  no 
sleeve*  at  ail,  changed  completely.  It  became  the  rags  to  abnae  Byron.  He  war  called 
vain,  conceited,  haughty,  overbearing, — a  perfect  monster,  with  passion*  darker  than  the 
darkest  be  had  drawn.  His  deformity  was  pointed  at,  in  proof  that  ha  was  the  imp  of  the 
old  one,  with  the  curse  stamped  upon  him,  like  Cain's,  by  the  hand  ef  Deity.  AH  the  hearts 
that  might,  or  could,  or  should,  or  would  have  been  broken  by  him>  now  were  up  in  judgement 
against  him ;  and  many  an  old  dowager  and  many  a  young  duchess  abused  the  abominable 
Byron.  Those  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  be  the  talk,  but  whom  he  had  entirely 
eclipsed,  now  made  at  him.  What  a  beautiful  moral  apeotaoJa  1  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  pub- 
lished her  celebrated  novel  of  '  Glenarvon,'  in  which  bis  character  was  so  darkly  painted,  and 
which  it  was  said  contained  many  of  his  letters  to  her.  But  one  of  your  sei,  I  think  he  states, 
had  boldness  enough  to  be  his  friend.  In  this  state  of  things  be  left  England  to  return  no 
more.  The  ban  of  ostracism  was  against  him— whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine.  I  mention  all  this  to  show  how  greatly  circumstances  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  his  talent,  as  well  as  his  morals.  He  bad  ail  that  ambition  can  aspire  to— fame,  for- 
tune, friends,  the  world's  applause  ;  he  drained  the  burning  bowl  to  the  dregs.  Yet  amidst  it 
all,  he  could  not  be  happy.  Look  at  his  early  life.  Think  of  his  temperament,  his  sensibili- 
ties, his  passions,  his  untutored  youth,  his  pride.  His  mother,  had  she  been  a  mother  to  bun., 
his  father  was  in  his  grave,  but  his  memory  was  a  stoht  and  a  reproach.  His  first  affections 
were  blighted.  He  plunged  in  revel,  perhaps  in  crime,  to  forget  it.  But  think  oX  the 
poet's  prayer,  who  resembled  the  peer  much— 

*  Thou  koow'st  that  Tbou  hast  frasaed  me 
With  pactions  wild  and  strong  t 
Aadliereinares  their  whehsssrveke 
Hu  often  led  me  wrong/ 

And,  in  reflecting  upon  it,  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  us  that,  from  the  ifrfftrf  im  of 
impulses  arose  the  justice  of  the  text,  *  judge  not.'  He  published  bis  first  poemfti  they 
satirised — he  retaliated.  His  reputation  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  that,  as  be  himself  seis\ 
rhe  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.'  He  ran  his  brief  career  of  Sf4eesUd 
misery,  for  unhappiness  was  at  his  heart  even  then.  He  was  banished  by  public  opinio*,  with- 
out Che  public  knowing  anything  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  which  they  condemned  h"w- 
me  repeat  you  his  own  language  on  the  subject ;  I  have  it  by  rote,  and  it  is  as  eloquent 
Sage  as  any  in  his  poetry.  He  says, '  I  felt  that  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered, 
murmured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew, 
but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and 
by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed  upon  by  the  same  bttght,  I 
crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  samo ;  so  1  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled  myself  by 
the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  himself  to  the  water*,* " 

"  Indeed*"  said  Fanny,  "  that  is  eloquent" 

"  Disgust,  satiety,  wounded  pride,  impaired  health,  were  his  companions  in  exile* 

came  forth  the  dark  strains  of  his  muse,  in  which  loathing  and  love,  sardonic  laughter, 

fett  anguish,  misery  and  pride,  were  so  strangely  and  so  strongly  blended.    His  sou*  Wat  a 

chaos  of  passion,  and  his  poetry  expressed  his  soul     His  was 

*  The  settled,  ceeseleM  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore, 
Hut  will  not  look*  beyond  the  tomb, 
Bat  cannot  hope  for  peace  bolero.'  *' 


All  at  once,  remembering  the  length  of  his  talk,  Pinckney  stopped  abruptly,  and  in 
confusion. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Pinckntv."  said  Fanny,  shaking  her  head,  "  but  he  should  ( have  looked 
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the  tomb.'  Oh !  you  enthusiast,  I  did  not  think  von  were  capable  of  at  much  admiration 
of  anything — of  a  man,  not  to  speak  of  a  woman.  Well,  sir,  you  have  treated  me  like  a 
rational  being  to-day  P 

Take  my  arm,  Miss  Fitihunt,  will  you  not  ?  and  let  us  walk.  And  you  believe  1  have- 
impulses  of  admiration."  Fanny  took  his  arm,  and  as  she  did  so  Pinckney  continued,  **  if 
you  bad  been  anything  of  a  physiognomist,  you  must  have  discovered  it  before ;  but  no- 
eyes  are  so  blind  as  those  that  will  not  see. " 


CHAPTER    XilL 

As  the  season  advanced  Pinckney  frequently  visited  Miss  Grattan,  and  frequently  attended 
Fanny  to  Mr  Elwood's,  for  between  her  and  Miss  Sarah  there  was  a  much  greater  social 
intercourse  than  formerly.  Fanny  began  to  understand  Miss  Grattan**  character ;  ah*  par* 
ceived  that  there  was  a  settled  melancholy  preying  upon  her  mind,  which  seemed  to  -be 
increasing.  Yet  it  was  evident  that,  while  Miss  Grattan's  sensitiveness  appeared  to  be  aug- 
mented to  an  almost  nervous  degree,  she  loved  Fanny's  company  more  and  more ;  she  waolrt 
press  her  with  almost  weeping  earnestness  not  to  leane  her  yet,  when  Fanny  would  rise  -to 
depart.  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  Mr  Bronson  was  present.  Fanny  considered 
Branson  as  a  low,  vulgar,  unfeeling  man,  and  she  could  not  be  made  to  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reports  she  had  heard,  that  Miss  Grattan  could,  under  any  circum&Unces,  petitory 
consider  him  as  a  suitor.  She  thought  that  Bronson  was  the  friend  of  Mr  KiwoodV  end- that 
Miss  Grattan  received  him  as  such,  and  was  possessed  of  so  shrinking  a  sensibility,  that  she 
knew  not  how  to  reject  attentions  which  were  evidently  revolting  to  her. 

One  afternoon,  while  the  girls  were  sitting  together  at  Mr  Elwood's  alone,  Fanny  inter- 
rupted the  silence  of  several  minutes  by  saying,  with  toe  abruptness  of  one  who  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  over  which  she  has  been  brooding — 

*  Sarah,  is  it  possible  that  what  I  hear  is  true — that  you  and  Mr  Bronson  are  engaged  ?** 

Sarah  clasped  her  hand*  together  as  if  startled  by  an  electric  shock,  fixed  her  eyes  vacantly 
on  the  wail  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  them  imploringly  on  Fanny,  burst  into  tears, 
t     Fanny  was  shocked  at  the  effect  which   her  hasty   question    bad   produced.     After  a 
moment  of  amazement  she  said,  taking  the  hand  of  Sarah, 

M  My  dear  Sarah,  you  must  forgive  nte ;  indeed,  I  would  not  have  wounded  your  feelings 
lor  the  world.     I  am  prejudiced  against  Mr  Bronson." 

•*  Oh !  no,  no ;  I  know  you  would  not  wish  to  wound  my  feelings.  It's  not  prejudice  ; 
but  .what  shall  I  do?  I  owe  my  uncle  everything— what  shall  I  do?  what  can  I  do  if  be 
wishes  it?" 

«•  But,  Sarah,  I  can't  think  that  he  does  wish  it.  You  are  mistaken,  if  you  do  not  line 
Mr  Bronson  ;  your  uncle  would  not  certainly  have  you  make  a  sacrifice  of  your  f eatings.* 

M  But,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  uncle  does  not  think  that  there  is  much  feeling  on  such  subjects." 

44  You  do  him  injustice. " 

**  No,  no,  no ;  but  no  matter,  no  matter." 

"  I  am  sorry,  indeed  I  am,  that  I  should  have  spoken  so  unguardedly,"  said  Fanny ; 
"but,  Sarah,  you  mu«t  not  consider  me  other  than  as  a  friend." 

1     M  A  friend  !  I  want  a  friend.*    Oh  !   I  have  so  wished  that  I  could  find  some  one  to  whom 
I  could  unbosom  myself.     Indeed,  Fanny,  when  I  first  saw  you  I  thought  I  should  be  so 
happy  If  I  could  only  find  a  friend  in  you,  one  to  whom  I  might  say  what  i  thought,  and 
'  who  would  ff  el  for  me.     Will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

u  Listen  to  yon,  yes,  Sarah  ;  but  be  comforted.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  cast 
down.* 

«•  Fanny,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  my  character  aed  situation  have  been  entirely  different  from  that 

of  most  girls.     I  am  an  orphan ;  I  lost  ray  parents  when  I  was  so  young  that  I  do  not  even 

.faintly  remember  them.     On  their  death  my  uncle  brought  me  to  the  country,  where  I  woo 

nursed  by  Aunty  Agnes;  you  know  her,  she  watched  over  my  infancy.     As  l.grew  up  i  saw  no 

"  eoanpany  at  all  but  those  who  came  to  visit  my  uncle.     I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  formalize* 

Of  fashionable  society,  and  I  have  suffered  more  on  that  account  than  I  could  ooufakj  **&  ^«**vv 


i 


society, 
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I  have  had  no  one  to  talk  with  ;  to  exchange  thought*  with.  I  brooded  oyer  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  my  own  mind  until  I  hardly  know  what  J  thought  or  felt  myself.  What  1  had  seen, 
and  heard,  and  known,  seemed  mingled  in  a  confused  mass  in  my  memory,  and  from  the  want 
of  companionship,  and  maybe  the  bias  of  my  character,  1  grew  into  a  dread  of  the  very  society 
that  I  panted  so  much  for,  which  I  felt  to  be  a  want  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  an  inde- 
finable dread  of  something  that  was  to  happen  to  me,  hung  over  me  like  a  cloud.  I  could  not 
escape  the  idea— it  followed  me  like  a  shadow ;  I  had  no  mother  to  watch  over  me,  to  advise 
me,  te  tell  me  of  things  of  the  world,  of  all  around  me.  If  I  could  write  down  all  the  strango 
and  awful  feelings  I  have  had,  it  would  fill  a  volume ;  but  my  life  is  without  an  incident.  But 
I  was  saying,  just  from  this  lonelioess  and  want  of  communion  with  some  one  of  my  own  sex 
whom  I  could  look  up  to,  this  dread  grew  over  me.  Indeed,  1  became  so  superstitious  that  a 
thousand  things  disturb  me  that  I  know  should  not — which  have  no  reason  in  them ;  but  it 
stems  a  kind  of  fatality  that  they  should  perplex  me.  But  I've  nothing  to  say— what  should— 
what  have  I  to  tell  you— yes.  Well,  Mr  Bronson  has  been  visiting  my  uncle's  for  years  past, 
nod  some  months  since  he  addressed  me.  I  was  startled ;  I  had  no  idea  he  thought  of  me. 
He  said  I  had  given  him  encouragement,  he  spoke  to  my  uncle  the  other  day.  He,  my  uncle, 
had  often  hinted  to  me  his  wishes  with  regard  to  Mr  Bronson,  but  lately  he  has  spoken  them 
out  directly— indeed,  Miss  Fitxhurst,  almost  like  a  command.  He  says,  but  don't  mention  it 
for  the  world    that  there  is  a  necessity  that  I  should  marry— should  marry  Mr  Bronson.** 

u  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  such  a  step,  Sarah  V  asked  Fanny. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,  but  my  uncle  says  that  there  is  a  stern  necessity ;  my  God,  it  is  a 
necessity  to  me,  indeed." 

"  And  you,  8arah— " 

"  I  have  asked  for  time,  for  time  to  think :  but  I  should  not  have  told  you  this,  should  I — 
was  it  not  wrong  1    Certainly  if  I  can  please  my  uncle,  should  I  not  do  it  ?" 

**  No,  you  should  not  do  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  happiness ;  certainly  not.  Marry  that 
Bronson— why  I  see,  Sarah,  that  you  do  not  love  him— that  you  cannot  bear  him.  I  wouldn't 
—father,  aunt,  and  brother,  all  combined,  could  not  induce  me  to  marry  such  a  man." 

44  Dont  speak  so,  Fanny— Miss  Fitzhurst,  it  tortures  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  now, 
but " 

T  he  further  conversation  of  the  ladies  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Elwood.  He 
was  much  more  kind  to  his  niece  than  usual,  and  seemed  anxious  to  keep  her  in  good  spirits. 
Fanny  exerted  herself  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  evening  her  brother  called  with  the  carriage 
to  take  her  home,  and  on  the  way  Fanny  could  not  resist  telling  him  what  Sarah  had  told  her. 
Sidney  was  very  much  surprised.  As  soon  as  Fanny  arrived  at  home,  she  hurried  to  her  aunt's 
room,  and  after  enjoining  secrecy  on  her,  as  she  had  on  her  brother,  narrated  to  Miss 
Rachellina,  with  feelings  of  tearful  sympathy  for  Sarah,  and  of  deep  detestation  for  Bronson, 
and  of  condemnation  of  Mr  Elwood,  every  word  that  Sarah  had  uttered.  Funny's  heart  was 
full  of  various  emotions ;  for  after  this  she  gave  her  aunt  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Brooson's 
wig,  to  which  Miss  Rachellina  listened  with  most  portentous  solemnity,  and  Fanny  recurred  to 
poor  Sarah  again,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  I  declare,  my  niece,"  said  Miss  Rachellina,  "  you  are  quite  hysterical ;  you  act  worse  than 
if  you  had  been  reading  a  novel.1' 

M  This  is  worse  than  a  novel,  my  dear  aunt— it  is  a  reality.*' 

"  It  is  shocking,  certainly,  my  niece;  but  I  cannot  think  that  Mr  Elwood  would  wish  to 
force  his  niece  into  a  marriage  connection  against  her  will  with  such  a  man ;  though,  for  my 
part,  I  oan  see  not  the  least  harm  in  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  wearing  false  hair,  nor  why 
you  should  laugh  one  moment  and  cry  the  next,  in  such  a  childish  manner.  It  is  decidedly 
unbecoming  of  you  as  Miss  Frances  Fitshurst  There,  you  have  your  bonnet  on.  You  come 
rushing  into  my  room,  my  niece,  as  nervous  as  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  See,  you  have  spoilt 
that  new  satin  fibbon  on  your  bonnet  with  your  tears.  Upon  my  word  and  honour  you  wined 
yeur  eyes  with  it.  Now,  Funny,  that  is  acting  without  the  least  reflection—*  child,  F.^j  . 
ehM  would  have  done  just  an.  I  don1!  blame  you,  niece,  for  having  your  sympathies 
awakened  for  Miss  Orattaa.  Mr  Bronson  is  certainly  a  very  common,  vulgar  spoken  person 
mmd  octet  erta  to  be  the  waiter  of  a  lady  of  rensttsnent  awi  delicacy,  both  of  which  quantise 
~    Gnt*  f  awsstviatssjMasdodwaJp^  todcedtIh*vtj 
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wondered,  repeatedly,  why  Miss  Bentley  reeeif  e*  him  as  the  does ;  bat  the  matt  be  polite  to 
him,  as  he  transacts  her  business  for  her.  Still,  there  is  reason  in  all  things.  Bat,  niece,  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you,  that  you  should  on  no  occasion  lose  your  self-control.  It  is 
unbecoming  in  a  lady,  and  it  often  leads  her  into  a  great  many  misdeeds." 

"  My  dear  aunt,**  exclaimed  Fanny,  rather  pettishly,  M  by  the  time  I  have  learned  to 
control  aD  my  feelings  I  shall  have  lost  them  all" 

"  No,  niece,  that  is  speaking  irreverently,"  said  Miss  Rachellma,  fondly.  MI  hope  I  hare  all 
the  warmth  of  my  early  feelings ;  I  am  sure  my  young  days  have  not  been  gone  so  long  that  I 
should  not  have  them — but  I  pride  myself  on  my  self-control.  No  woman  can  be  a  perfect 
and  finished  lady,  I  assure  you,  niece,  who  has  it  not  I  have  had  to  school  myself  to  acquire 
it,  I  don't  deny.  All  that  I  wish  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  doing  so  too.  You 
have  no  Idea  in  what  a  flurry  you  entered  my  chamber  1  Your  bonnet-strings  were  all  flying 
loose.  I  suppose  you  had  not  tied  them  at  all.  The  collar  of  your  cloak—your  new  cloak— 
was  all  rumpled  in ;  enough  to  put  it  out  of  set  for  aver ;  and  your  side  hair  was  all  uncurled 
and  dangling  on  your  cheek.  My  child,  I  would  not  wound  your  feelings  unnecessarily,  but 
you  looked  frightful.  Suppose  I  had  been  in  the  parlour,  and  I  might  just  as  likely  as  not  have 
been  there,  and  suppose  Mr  Pinckney  had  been  sitting  with  me,  you  would,  I  suppose,  have 
bounced  right  in  to  tell  me  this,  looking  as  you  do.  Indeed,  if  you  had,  I  should  have  wished 
{he  floor  to  open  and  swallow  me  up.  I  can  assure  you,  niece,  I  have  known  engagements 
broken  oft*  by  gentlemen,  yes,  by  gentlemen,  on  discovering  the  lady's  extreme  want  of  personal 
neatness.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  it  in  a  lady.  I  say,  decidedly,  no  excuse  what- 
ever.  Let  mc  beg  of  you  never  to  make  your  appearance  anywhere— not  even  in  my  room, 
looking  so  dowdy,  when  you  have  pretended  to  dress  yourseIC  I  tremble  to  think  if  I  bad 
been  in  the  parlour  with  Mr  Pinckney,  such  a  polished  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  you 
had  come  dashing  in  in  such  a  flurry  of  face  and  dress.  Niece,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr  Pinckney  leaves  us  in  a  few  days." 

"  Leave  us  in  a  few  days !°  ejaculated  Fanny ;  "  this  is  the  first  I've  heard  of  it" 

"  Yes,  niece ;  he  told  me  so  this  afternoon,  after  he  returned  from  town,  where  he  received 
a  letter,  which,  he  says,  requires  him  to  be  at  home  soon.  I  regret  it  very  much ;  we  shah  ail 
miss  him.  I  discovered  the  other  day  that  an  uncle  of  his,  who  is  dead,  was  an  old  beau  of 
mine.     Where  are  you  going,  Fanny  ?" 

'*  I  am  going  to  my  room  to  arrange  my  dress,  aunt." 

<*  My  dear  niece,  what  you  have  told  me  about  Miss  Grattan,  poor  thing,  and  then  Mr 
Pmckney's  going  to  leave  us  too,  has  quite  unsettled  me.  Fanny,  if  you  see  Pompey,  tell  him 
to  bring  me  a  slice  of  the  poundcake  which  he  will  find  in  the  side  board ;  that  which  hat 
plumbs  in  it ;  the  other  is  not  quite  done.  Dickson  is  getting  quite  careless  with  the  pastry  and 
cakes  lately  ;  tell  him  to  bring  me  that  on  the  salver,  with  a  glass  of  wine." 

Fanny  obeyed  her  aunt's  request.  She  then  went  to  her  room,  where  she  with  much  care 
removed  all  the  traces  of  negligence  and  <*  flurry,"  as  her  aunt  expressed  it,  from  her  dress  and 
fair  countenance,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  On  looking  in,  she  discovered  no 
one  there  but  her  father  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  and  wanting  a  book  to  amuse  her,  we  suppose, 
the  entered  the  library,  and  there  fouud  Pinckney  seated  alone.'9 

M  Ah !  Miss  Fitzhurst,"  said  he,  rising  as  the  lady  entered,  u  you  have  the  impulses  of 
Mother  Eve,  I  discover.'* 

M  Yes,  sir ;  and  instead  of  riding  over  with  brother,"  replied  Fanny,  taking  a  novel  from  a 
book -case,  and  openiug  it  carelessly,  as  if  she  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  lingering  for 
a  moment,  **  instead  of  riding  over  with  brother,  and  thereby  showing  your  gallantry  to  forlorn 
ladles  imprisoned  in  the  country,  you  choose  to  mope  in  the  library,  and  pretend  to  be  literary." 

M  I  was  moping,  indeed,  fairest  flower  of  the  wilderness  and  brightest  belle  of  the  city ;  but 
it  was  in  trying  to  reconcile  myself  to  your  absence." 
44  Then  you  do  leave  us,  Mr  Pinckney  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  such  is  my  necessity ;  and  in  a  few  days.  Business  I  Hoars  wen 
Bade  for  slaves,  and  for  what  was  business  made  but  for  the  same  animals  ?  Business  brought 
a*  here— other  influences  threw  their  fascinations  around  me,  and  held  me  here;  and  now 
business,  like  the  disenchanting  wand  in  some  glorious  spell,  bears  me  away.    In  truth,  Miss 
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Estshurst,  my  estate  has  suffered  much  in  my  absence,     1  have  been  squssniesins;  indney,  and 
aow  i  mutt  nurse  and  attend  to  k.     When  shall  we  two  neat  agaia>? ■" 

w  Heigbbe  1  I  am  indeed  sorry  that  you're  going*.  Only  think,  I  shall  have  no  one  to  dbb 
pute  with  about  love,  and  poetry,  and  romance,  when  you  are  gone.  And  Miss  OriiHau  fle 
•at  fail  to  make  your  adieus  to  her." 

"  I  shall  not,  indeed ;  she  is  a  most  interesting  lady  ;  she  is  deeply  attachad  to  you,  Mis* 
Pttshurst,  and  you  should  go  frequently  to  see  her.     I  am  persuaded' she  has  *a  silent  sorrow 
here,'  said  Pinckney,  laying  bis  hand  on  his  heart    "  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  your  family  for 
their  hospitality,  Miss  Fitzhurst." 

**  We  shall  see  you  again,  Mr  Pinckney,  certainly— you  will  come  this  way  fat  the  summer, 
will  yoa  not?" 

"  Will  you  bid  me  come,  Miss  Fitzhurst  ?  "  said  Pinckney,  advancing  to  her,  and  taking  her 


At  this  moment  the-  servant  entered,  and  announced  tea. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

'The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Pinckney  proceeded  to  the  city  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
departure.  On  hisway  in  he  met  Sidney  retunring  home,  and  communicated  to  him  his  inten- 
tion.    Sidney  received  the  information  with  deep  regret. 

As  Sidney  was  passing  by  Granny  Gammon's,  the  old  woman  hurried  to  the  door,  and  beg- 
ged him  for  mercy's  soke  to  step  in  a  minute,  for  that  something  awful  had  happened  to  Bobby. 
5idney  dismounted,  and  throwing  his  horse's  reins  over  the  pollings,  instantly  complied. 

41  Oh,  Mister  Sidney  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  tottering  aside  from  the  door,  to  suffer 
Sidney  to  .enter  it,     *'  I'm  disgraced,  Peggy's  disgraced,  we're  all  disgraced — the  boy  is  wilful' 
and  worrying  ;  but  I  don't  believe  it— no,  as  God's  my  judge,  I  don't  believe  it  I  w 
What's  the  matter,  granny  ?— sit  down— where  is  Peggy  ?w 

Gone  up  to  the  big  house  to  see  your  father  and  >ou,  and  everybody,  on  this  very  thing—- 
on  the  poor  bo\'s  befalment—  that  I  should  live  to  see  it,"  she  continued,  wringing  her  hands. 
44 1  thought  n-.y  troubles  couldn't  be  worse  when  he  was  throw'd  from  that  racer  and  limated 
for  life ;  but  they  just  began  then.  You  see  the  day  before  yesterday,  he,  that's  Bobby,  was 
pestering  round,  and  he  said  as  how  he  meant  to  go  to  town.  Well,  I  suspicioned  no  good  of 
it,  and  I  axed  him  for  what,  and  he  grew  deceptious  right  of£  and  didn't  seem  to  like  to  teO. 
Howsomever,  I  talked  to  him  so,  wo's  me,  that  he  up  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  in  to  go  to 
the  circus.  Soon  as  I  heard  that,  I  knew  that  the  evil  one  had  beset  him — I  knew  that  be 
was  tempted  to  the  pit  of  iniquity,  and  defilements,  and  abominations — I  told  him  he  should 
go  on  no  account ;  but  in  his  perversity  he'd  set  his  mind  right  on  it,  and  go  he  would ;  and 
his  cousin  Peggy  (  Peggy  Blossom  is  not  the  gal  she  used  to  be)  took  side  with  him,  and  what 
could  I  do  '  Consent  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't ;  I  felt  that  something  must  happen,  and  I  told 
them  both  so,  and  made  my  mind  a  kind  up  to  it.  To  think  of  this;  I'd  no  hides  it  was 
'  coming  to  this,  though.  Joe  Uitt  came  out  from  the  city  this  blessed  day,  and  he  stopt  in  and 
told  us  that  they  had  Bobby,  my  Robert,  poor  child,  Robert  Gammon,  up  for  passing  counter, 
feit  mono  v.** 

••  It  can't  be  possible,  granny — who  could  have  put  him  up  to  it?" 

"  Who  ?  Satan,  the  circus,  the  black  devil  himself,  with  his  conjurations  that  be  carries  on 
in  thorn  places ;  but  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it — I  don't  believe  he'd  do  such  a  thing,  do 
you.  Mister  Sidnev?" 

"  I  do  not,  indeed,  granny ;  but  what  did  Joe  Hitt  tejl  you  about  it  ?"• 

**  That  he  was  up  for  passing  counterfeit  money ;  that  was  all  he  knowed— that  he  seed 
ifiom  dragging  the  poor  child  through  the  street ;  he  was  all  knocked  aback,  he  says,  and  he 
left  his  horse  and  cart  right  in  the  street,  and  followed  after  the  crowd  a  good  piece.  He  sajfi 
he  tried  to  got  a  chance  to  speak  to  Bobby,  but  it  wo*  too  big  a  crowd  ;  and  that  the  people 
told  hiin  a  site  of  money  was  catched  on  him— Joe  Hitt  said  he  couldn't  go  on  to  hear  tell  iL 
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far  fear  his  hevse  said  cart  would  m  oftVaad  thatS  efl  fcekaewed;  bathe  «aw4fce  chOd«* 
plain  ms  day ;  he  tayt  that  Bobby  looked  at  Mm,  but  didnt  speak— that  be  teemed  bewOdere* 
and  stunned  like.     Mr  Sidney,  oh !  can't  you  do  something  for  fen*  ?  See,  there— there'*  fWn 
ear,  poor  dumb  beast,  he  knows  Bobbys  la  harm — he*t  been  kind  a  dampy  aD  day." 

«•  This  is  a  strange  basinets,"  said  Sidney,  musing  ;  •'when  be  went  in  I  gave  him  three- 
hundred  dollars,  which  1  had  collected  at  the  iron  works,  to  leave  with  Colonel  Bent  ley.* 

"You  did !  my  mercies,  Mr  Sidney ;  how  could  you  do  it  ?  That's  ft— the  evil  one  has 
just,  on  aeeount  of  his  sins,  took  away  the  good  money,  and  put  the  connterfeit  m.*' 

"It  will  ail  come  right,  granny,  I  hope,  in  spite  of  the  eril  one.     I  have  often  tent  meuwy 
by  Bobby ;  I  have  every  faith  in  hit  integrity.     The  money  I  gave  him  certainly  was  goodV 
bat  if  it  were  bad,  who  could  he  have  attempted  to  pass  it  on?     I  requested  h'nn  to  give  it  to 
Colonel  Bentley— I  desired  him  to  make  no  purchase  whatever.9 

"Oil  have  had  awful  dreamt  lately;  I  warned  him  of  it  the  night  of  Mr  El  wood's  hos- 
ing ;  but  no,  they  think  I'm  old,  helpless,  and  a  know-nothing  old  woman.  He's  been  beset  by 
Satan  himself  in  some  lonely  part  of  the  road,  and  has  the  whole  money  changed  in  his  pockets 
Unbeknown  to  him.  I  mind  many  years  gone  by,  that  old  Michael  Cash  was  served  that  very 
way.  He  was  an  old  well-to-do  farmer,  that's  now  dead  and  gone,  and  he  used  to  tend  ntatkat 
of  Saturdays.  Well,  he  gets  belated  with  tome  wild  chaps — cronies  of  his'n,  who  wat  u+ 
better  an  they  should  be ;  and  after  drinking  with  'em  till  long  after  night-foil  he  starts  forborne 
—he  always  said  that  his  money  wat  safe  in  hit  pocket  when  he  left  'em,  for  he  counted  it  afore 
'em,  and  got  on  his  horse,  and  come  right  homeland  when  he  got  there,  and  coma  to  look  tha> 
neat  morning  for  it,  there  wat  just  nothing  but  a  bit  of  old  rumpled  newspaper  where  he  had 
pat  his  money.  I've  often  heard  him  say,  after  he  joined  the  church,  that  he  believed  the  devi* 
himself  tricked  him— for  he  said  as  how  he  felt  his  bead  go  round  by  tne  old  grave  yard* 
which  everybody  knows  is  haunted,  and  that  his  horse  a  kind  of  stopt  there  in  spite  of  hha, 
and  jerked  down  his  head  so,  that  the  reins  went  over  his  neck,  and  Michael  had  to  get  dew* 
to  get  things  right  again.  He  says  somehow  a  kind  of  a  stupor  overtook  him,  and  that  ha 
beard  horses  gaHop  by  fatter  than  any  natural  horse  could  go,  and  he  hardly  knows  how  be 
got  on  his  horse  to  get  home  in  such  a  bewilderment.  Some  people  used  to  laugh  at  this,  and 
as  tome  of  the  money  was  money  that  Michael  was  bringing  home  for  his  neighbours,  they 
talked  hard  agin  him ;  and  some  said  one  thing  and  some  said  another ;  but  I've  heard  bvai 
tell  every  word  on  it  after  he  jined.  Mercies,  bow  I'm  running  on— but  the  poor  boy — you'll 
ate  to  him ;  won't  yon,  Mr  Sidney  ?" 

"  I  certainly  shall,  granny — I'll  ride  over  to  the  house,  instantly  change  my  horse,  and  return 
to  tawa.     Peggy,  I  auppose,  can  tell  all  that  Hitt  said  ?•' 

M  Every  word — poor  thing,  she  wat  in  a  terrible  taking,  and  hurried  up  to  the  big  house. 
I  knowed  all  this  was  coming,"  continued  the  granny,  calling  out  after  Sidney  as  he  rode  off, 
*  I  knowed  all  this  was  coming.  I've  had  awful  dreams  lately*"  she  muttered  to  herself  at 
the  gazed  after  him. 

Sidney  on  arriving  at  Holly  found  Peggy  weeping  over  the  misfortunes  of  her  cousin,  and 
between  her  tears  relating,  for  the  twentieth  time,  what  Joe  Hftt  had  said.  He  could  learn 
vothfog  more  from  her  than  he  had  already  gathered  from  her  grandmother.  He  therefore 
ordeiod  another  hone,  and  determined  to  proceed  to  the  city,  where,  on  inquiring  at  the 
Mayor's  office  or  gaol,  he  hoped  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  boy's  case.  His  fear  was  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  city  until  some  time  after  night-fail,  which  might  prevent 
him  from  being  of  service  to  Bobby  until  the  next  morning. 

Sidney  therefore  proceeded  at  a  quick  pace.     As  he  passed  by  Granny  Gammon's  the  old 
-woman  came  to  the  door,  and  looked  anxiously  after  him. 

Ha  had  not  advanced  move  than  half  way  when  the  gathering  shades  of  night  began  to 
-lander  objects  indistinct,  which  warned  him  to  r.icv.'tae  hit  tpeed.  He  did  so ;  and  at  he 
entered  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  road,  that  was  skirted  on  either  side  by  tall  majestic  trees, 
whose  falling  leaves  and  autumnal  hues  rendered  the  twilight  still  darker,  just  where  a  bridle- 
<path  led  to  the  bills  of  which  we  have  spoken  that  bound  the  western  side  of  Holly,  a  horse 
without  a  rider  galloped  by  him  in  evident  affright,  whh  its  bridle  broken,  and  the  stirrups 
taking  against  itt  sides.  It  occurred  to  him  at  he  marked  the  horse,  that  it  was  the  animal 
that  his  friend  Finckney  had  ridden  to  the  city.     lie  was  soon  satisfied  that  iuch*%s>^ktt **«*,% 
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far  the  horse  had  scarcely  pined  Mm,  when  ft  tamed  its  bead,  neighed  at  if  in  token  af  rocog- 
nhion  of  the  animal  he  bestrode,  and  cantered  to  bis  side.  Sidney  grasped  the  broken  bridle, 
quickly  knotted  the  ends,  and  hastened  down  the  road  to  the  aneeonr  of  his  friend.  He  had 
proceeded  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  fruitless  search,  which  the  increasing  darkness  rendered 
•very  moment  still  more  difficult,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  man  hurry  away  at  his  approach 
from  a  spot  in  the  skirt  of  the  wood  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.   . 

This  awakened  his  suspicions,  and  though  unarmed,  he  hurried  to  the  place,  without 
thinking  of  any  danger  to  himself.  The  person  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  forests  towards  the 
hills  as  Sidney  drew  near.  His  fears  were  true ;  for,  on  dismounting  beside  an  individual  who 
was  stretched  insensibly  on  the  ground,  be  discovered  Pinekney.  His  watch  and  pocket-book 
were  gone,  and  he  seemed  to  be  wounded,  though  in  what  manner  Sidney  could  not  discover. 
Sidney  supported  Pinckney's  head  upon  his  knee,  and  while  in  the  act  of  removing  his  neck- 
cloth, Pinekney  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  a  moment's  confusion  recognised  him. 

M  Fltshurst,"  he  said,  faintly. 

M  My  God,  Pinekney,  what  has  happened?** 

44 1  have  encountered  a  gentleman  of  the  road — that's  all  The  rascal  has  given  me 
a  dangerous  wound.  I  was  stunned  by  a  blow  when  you  oame  up ;  have  you  been  here  long  ?*' 
asked  Pinekney,  as  be  leaned  on  bis  friend,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  his  feet. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  ride  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  hope  so— I  hope  so.  He  stopped  me  with  a  pistol  at  my  breast;  and  after  I  bad 
delivered  up  to  him  my  watch  and  pocket-book,  be  snapped  it  at  me.  There,  my  friend,  so, 
place  your  hand  so.  This  exasperated  me,  and  I  struck  him  a  severe  blow  with  my  whip,  and 
endeavoured  to  ride  him  down,  at  which  he  drew  a  Bowie  knife,  I  suppose  it  was,  and  struck 
at  me.N  Pinekney  paused  a  moment  from  pain,  and  continued :  M  The  weapon  cut  the  bridle  and 
pierced  my  side.  The  horse  sprung  from  under  me  as  be  made  another  blow,  and  I,  not  being 
able  to  control  him,  fell  to  the  ground  with  great  violence.  Your  coming  up  must  have 
saved  my  life,  for  the  ruffian  was,  I  believe,  determined  to  take  it." 

White  Pinekney  spoke,  with  the  assistance  of  Sidney,  he  uncovered  bis  person,  and  bound 
a  handkerchief  round  him,  and  over  the  wound  which  was  bleeding  profusely.  The  shadows 
of  night  would  not  permit  Sidney  to  observe  the  extent  of  the  injury.  He  assisted  his  friend 
on  his  horse,  saying— 

"  Holly  is  as  near  as  the  city ;  we  had  better  go  that  way,  and  stop  at  the  nearest  farm* 
house ;  the  nearest  one  to  us  is  in  that  direction.  You  could  not  have  staid  but  a  very  shaft 
time  in  town.** 

«^But  the  half  of  an  hour.  I  expected  letters,  and  not  receiving  them,  there  was  nothing 
to  detain  me  in  the  city.  Hang  the  ruffian,  I  wish  I  had  been  armed.  You  have  not  been 
borne?" 

"  Sidney  briefly  narrated  to  Pinekney  the  purpose  of  his  return,  and  while  he  was  y **"£ 
they  reached  the  farm-house. 

Here  Sidney  examined  Pinckney's  wound,  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  not  having  any 
medical  skill,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  The  farmer,  with  his  wife,  fiiaestiil 
Pinekney  to  remain  beneath  their  roof  through  the  night,  but  be  insisted  that  his  wound  was 
but  a  slight  one ;  and  after  thanking  them  for  their  hospitality,  he  departed  with  hie  friend  at 
a  slow  pace  towards  Holly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  night  of  the  robbery  of  Pinekney,  about  nine  o'clock,  a  horseman  came  in  the  direction 
from  the  hills,  and  proceeded  to  Granny  Gammon's.  He  bitched  his  horse  at  the  palings,  and 
after  pausing  a  moment,  perhaps  in  thought,  or  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  indi- 
viduals within,  he  rapped  with  the  end  of  his  riding  whip  against  the  door.  Granny  Gammon, 
in  a  querulous  tone,  bid  him  enter. 

He  did  so,  and  after  saluting  the  old  woman  in  a  hall-respectful,  half-dogged  manner,  like 
one  who  felt  he  was  not  liked  by  her  on  whose  premises  he  stood,  he  asked  if  Peggy  was  in. 

Granny  Gammon  gave  a  abort  cough  before  she  answered.    M  No,  she's  out;  what  would 
yon  with  my  Peggy,  Jack  Gordon?" 
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«  Has  the  gone  to  the  village  ?"  proceeded  Jack,  without  answering  the  question. 

**  John  Gordon,  yon  are  no  respecter  of  age,"  said  the  old  woman,  sharply ;  "  I  axed  you 
what  you  wanted  with  my  Peggy. " 

"  Why,  granny,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  I  want  to  see  her.** 

"  Shea  gone  out,  I  tell  you,  gone  out.  The  Lord  in  his  mercies  be  merciful,  we're  sore 
afflicted.    Are  you  from  the  city,  Jacky  ?  did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of  our  Bobby  ?" 

"  What's  happened  ?"  asked  Gordon,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  Happened !  was  it  you  that  took  him  to  the  circus,  Jack  Gordon  ?  answer  me  now  that 
question." 

"  Be  took  himself,  I  suppose  ;  I  saw  him  there.'* 

M  Well,  well,  an'  do  you  know  anything  of  this  money,  of  this  counterfeiting?  In  my  old 
age  to  think  of  this ;  the  very  first  of  our  fam'ly  that  was  ever  taken  up.  Jack  Gordon, 
you've  been  misleading  him." 

"  I  mislead  him  ?"  exclaimed  Jack,  starting  ;  "  who  said  1  misled  him  ?" 

"  I  say  so ;  you've  been  putting  races  and  circuses  in  his  head  this  long  time ;  and  now  you 
see  what's  come  of  it." 

44  Ay.  I  thought  you  said,  old  lady,  that  I  put  counterfeiting  in  his  head.  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  and  as  for  the  circus,  1  see  no  more  harm  in  the  circus  than  some  people  do  in  the 
meeting-house."  * 

u John  Gordon,  don't  speak  to  me  in  that  way;  now  don't,  I  tell  you.  Peggy's  not  to 
home,  an'  I'll  just  out  and  tell  you,  that  there's  no  occasion  for  yo'r  coming  here." 

41  Granny,  I  suppose  if  Peggy  wants  to  see  me,  you  don't  care  ?" 

M  But  Peggy  don't  want  to  see  you,  nor  I  don't  want  to  see  you.  nor  Bobby  don't  want  to 
see  you,  an'  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  neighbourhood  would  be  mighty  glad  to  get  quit  of 
you.  I  lay  the  whole  ruin  of  Bobby  at  your  door.  Yes,  you  may  look  ;  I  do.  An'  1  don't 
see  why  people  should  come  where  they're  not  wanted." 

•*  Maybe  I  can  be  of  service  to  Bob  ?" 

44  No,  you  can't  be  of  sarvice  to  him  ;  he's  clean  ruined  now  by  bad  samples.  Only  to 
think  what  a  condition  I'm  in,  a  lone  woman.  And  Peggy,  poor  thing,  she's  gone  up  to  the 
big  house,  crying  all  the  way ;  anpl  I  suppose  she'll  go  crying  to  the  village  to  hear  what  sho 
can  hear." 

M  Ay,  has  sho ! "  said  Gordon :  and,  after  lingering  a  moment,  he  arose,  and  bidding  the 
old  woman  good  night,  left  the  cabin.  Gordon  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  slowly  to  a  clump 
of  trees  that  stood  in  an  old  field,  some  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  when  he  dismounted, 
and  fastened  his  horse  within  the  shadow.  After  doing  this,  Gordon  placed  himself  with  his 
back  to  a  tree,  in  a  situation  to  command  a  view  of  the  lane  that  led  by  Granny  Gammon's 
to  Holly.  He  had  not  remained  there  long  when,  on  hearing  footsteps  approaching  from  the 
Tillage,  he  stepped  forth,  and  met  the  person,  who  proved  to  be  Peggy.  He  had  gained  her 
side,  and  addressed  her  before  she  observed  him. 

M  Is  that  you,  Mr  Gordon  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  very  different  from  the  lightsome  one  that 

was  her  wont. 

44  Yes,  Peggy,  it's  me.     I  was  down  at  the  house,  but  the  old  woman  was  in  such  a  brim 

stone  humour,  that  she  fairly  turned  me  out." 

•«  Old  woman  1  brimstone  humour !     Who  are  you  speakiog  of,  Mr  Gordon  ?*• 

"You're  as  short  as  pie-crust  too,   Peggy;  what's  turned  up?     I'm  speaking  of  your 

granny. 

"  Persons  wouldn't  think  you  had  much   opinion  of  your  company,  to  speak  in  such  a 

fashion  of  one's  relations,  Mr  Gordon." 

•«  I>e  told  you  often  enough  what  I  thought  of  you,  Peggy,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  subdued 
tone ;  «  it  seems  you  don't  think  well  of  me— though  it  didn't  always  seem  so." 

u  Have  done  with  that,  Jack  Gordon :  I  am  in  no  humour  for  such  talk  UMught— good 
evening;  grannv's  alone,  and  it's  late." 

"  Not  so  very  late,"  said  Gordon ;  "  we've  talked  together  later  than  this,* 

«  Well,  there's  no  occasion  to  waste  time  hereafter,"  replied  his  fempmion ;  and  «*» 
walked  on  briskly.    Gordon,  however,  kept  her  side,  and  asked: 

«  peggy,  What  does  aU  this  mean  ?  you  didn't  use  to  treat  M  mS 
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"  I  toW  70a  the  night  of  the  balking  what  it  meant.  Granny**  against  ft— Bobby'f 
against  it" 

"  Bobby's  against  it,"  exclaimed  Gordon,  mimicking  ber  in  a  tone  df  anger  that  he  teemed 
unable  to  suppress.   *•  What  do  I  care  for  Bobby's  being  against  It  ?   Bobby  11  haTO  enough  to 
-do  to  take  eare  of  himself. w 

44  And  suppose  he  has,"  said  Peggy,  indignantly,  **  enough  to  take  eare  of  himsel£     Well, 
I've  got  enough  to  do  to  take  eare  of  myself.     Yes,  .granny's  against  it ;  Bobby's  against  it ; 
•  to)' tell  you  the  truth,  John  Gordon,  I'm  not  for  it,  and  I've  told  you  so  before." 

"  Peggy,  stop  one  moment."  Peggy  hesitated.  "  Do  stop  one  moment,  Peggy,  and  listen 
to  me."  She  stopped.  "  Why  should  there  b?  such  words  between  us?  I  know  I  spoke 
tauntingly  the  other  night,  and  said  what  I  oughtn't  say ;  but  you  kept  throwing  up  to  me 
/what  the  villagers  said  about  me,  and  it  aggravated  me.  What  do  I  eare  for  them,  Peggy? 
I  tell  you  I  have  money  enough  to  buy  them.  I  can  make  as  fine  a  lady  of  my  wife  as  is  your 
Miss  Funny.  As  for  Joe  Hitt,  why,  he's  a  foul  blacksmith.  I  don't  see  how  a  girl  with  a  fair 
akin  could  come  near  him,  unless  she  wished  to  be  made  •black.'* 

*4  Pretty  is  that  pretty  does,"  interrupted  Peggy.  ' 

"  What  does  he  do  that%s  pretty?"  exclaimed  Gordon,  contemptuously;  "the  chap's  a 
Ibol.  Peggy,  you  don't  think  well  enough  of  yourself.  Bill  Hardy's  of  no  account— he  mills ; 
gets  a  few  dollars  a  week  by  the  hardest  kind  of  labour,  and  goes  about  as  mealy  as  a  rat  from 
A  bin.    I  can  buy  and  sell  both  of  them." 

"  And  where  did  you  get  the  money  ?" 

"  From  the  old  country,  ray  pretty  Peggy  ;  from  the  old  country.  I  was  under  the  weather 
at  one  time,  because  I  was  waiting  for  it ;  and  as  I  was  brought  up  a  gentleman,  I  couldn't 
turn  my  hand  to  anything  but  gentlemanly  sports  to  get  a  living  by.  People  here  pretend  to 
aay  such  things  are  wrong — it's  because  they  know  no  better  where  I  come  from." 

"  I  must  go  ;  good  night,"  said  Peggy. 

"  Peggy*  not  so  quick,"  said  Gordon,  seizing  her  arm ;  "  you  think  to  cast  me  off  in  your 
•tantrums ;  and,  I  suppose,  if  it's  for  neither  Joe  Hitt  or  Bill  Hardy,  it's  for  cousin  Bobby, 
whose  name  you  don't  seem  to  like  to  mention  to-night." 

"  He,  not  to  you ;  for. if  the  boy's  gone  wrong,  it's  you  that's  to  answer  for  it? 

"  I  answer  for  it !  do  you  mean  I  led  him  to  counterfeiting.  By  G— d,  I  let  nobody  say  that 
of  me." 

M  Tell  that  in  the  village.     I  don't  say  It  of  you,"  exclaimed  Peggy. 

"If  a  man  was  to  say  it  of  me,  I'd  have  his  heart's  blood !"  continued  Gordon,  "but, 
Peggy,  I've  borne  from  you  what  I  never  bore  from  man  or  woman  before ;  and  all,  Peggy, 
for  the  love  of  you  ;  but  I've  found  you  out.  It's  '  cousin  Bobby '  that  cuts  us  all  out.  Yes, 
■•  cousin  Bobby,' — whew!  you're  against  me,  after  all  that's  past,  just  because  folks  dont  choose 
to  like  me,  and  think  hard  things  against  me :  what  will  you  say  to  *  cousin  Bobby  *  now,  when 
he's  done  the  thing  ?" 

"  Done  it !  I  don't  believe  it ;  the  whole  world  couldn't  make  me  believe  it,"  exclaimed 
Peggy,  bursting  into  tears,  and  stepping  away  from  Gordon. 

Gordon  compressed  his  lips,  as  if  with  a  stern  resolution  he  was  suppressing  an  emotion, 
and  then  said  soothingly : 

"  Peggy,  if  you'll  consent  to  that— if  you  say  you'll  hare  me,  Bobby  shall  be  cleared.  He 
shall— 111  it  swear  to  you  on  a  stack  of  bibles.  I  like  him ;  and  I've  money  to  buy  them  land 
sharks  up,  and  make  'em  talk  their  tongues  off,  and  their  brains  out  for  him." 

"  He's  got  help,  if  any  one  can  help  him,"  said  Peggy,  proudlv. 

••  What  help  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  Mr  Sidney  Fitzhurst  heard  it  he  rode  right  into  town  ;  and  there  be' II  see 
Mr  Pinckney ;  they  together  will  do  for  him,  if  anybody  can." 

"  Ho !  Mr  Pmckney— he's  the  one  that  you  heard  say  didn't  like  my  looks.  He  thinks  his 
looks  are  mighty  taking  at  Holly,  does  he?  Maybe  I  know  something  of  him,  and  know 
people  that  didn't  like  his  looks  j  let  him  look  to  himself.  I  tell  you,  Peggy,  I  can  help  Bobby 
*aere  than  any  of  them.  I  know  all  the  officers  and  deputies  in  town,  an'  I'm  the  boy  what 
can  manage  'em.  I've  got  friends  afore  now  out  of  scrapes  worse  an'  this— let  us  be  friends— 
say— I  know  you  like  your  cousin  Bobby ;  I  like  him,  but  it  aggravates  me  to  hear  you  repeat 
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what  these  village  people  say  against  me,  and  1  bolt  out  in  a  passion  what  I  don't  mean ;  there's 
no  harm  in  me  towards  Bobby ;  just  say  that  things  shall  be  where  they  were  before  our  little 
spat,  and  Til  stand  Bobby's  friend.  Shake  hands  and  say  so,  an*  if  he's  not  out  here  by  to- 
morrow night,  then  never  speak  to  me  again." 

As  Gordon  spoke,  betook  Peggy's  hand;  when  the  sound  of  someone  approaduog  caused 
her  to  start,  and  hasten  towards  her  grandmother's. 

Gordon,  with  a  noiseless  step,  proceeded  to  the  clump  of  trees,  where  he  stood  watching 
for  the  walker  to  go  by,  ere  he  mounted  his  horse.  The  starlight  was  bright  enough  to  suffer 
him  to  observe  the  direction. the  passer-by  took.  It  was  directly  to  granny  Gammon's,  which 
he  entered  immediately  after  Peggy.  When  the  door  bad  closed  on  the  visitor,  Gordon  trod 
with  noiseless  steps  to  the  house,  and  placing  himself  beside  the  window,  where  he  could  look 
in  unobserved,  and  overhear  what  was  said,  he  remained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

He  then  repaired  again  to  the  clump  of  trees,  and  when  the  cottage-door  opened,  to  suffer 
the  departure  of  the  visitor,  which  Gordon  knew  by  the  flashing  forth  of  the  light,  he  mounted^ 
his  horse  and  rode  forward,  apparently  with  the  wish  to  overtake  him,  though  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.     On  reaching  the  individual,  he  said,  in  a  respectful  tone  :— 
Mr  Sidney  Fitzhurst,  is  that  you  ?  " 
Yes,  it  is  I ;  are  you  Jack  Gordon?  M 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr  Fitzhurst,  I  was  just  going  to  your  house  to  sec  you.  I'm  just  from  town, 
air,  where  I  beard  that  they  had  Bobby,  the  old  woman's  grandson  that  lives  there,  up  for 
passing  counterfeit  money,  an'  I  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you,  being  as  I  know  that  you  wish 
him  well,  and  that  he's  your  tenant." 

44  Yes,"  replied  Sidney;  «■  I'm  now  returning  from  his  grandmother's,  whither  1  went  U> 
speak  to  the  old  woman  on  the  subject.  Do  you  know  the  particulars  ?  1  am  satisfied  the 
boy  is  not  capable  of  such  a  thing.     Do  you  know  if  they  have  him  in  gaol?" 

44  I  don't  know,  sir,  much  about  it.  He  went,  I  believe,  to  the  circus  last  night ;  I  believe  he 
drank  too  much  there.  This  morning  1  heard  from  one  of  the  neighbours  that  I  met  in  town 
that  be  was  in  trouble,  and  us  I  was  bound  out  to  Springdale  to-night,  I  thought  I'd  ride 
over  to  your  house  and  tell  you." 

44  Thank  you,  Gordon,  thank  you  :  I  shall  ride  in  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  can  do  anything 
for  him :  I  started  this  evening.     Which  way  did  you  come  out  ?" 

"  Sir,  oh !  early  this  afternoon  ;  good  night,  sir." 

"  Good  night,  Jack,"  replied  Sidney  as  he  proceeded  homeward. 

Gordon  turned  his  horse  as  if  it  were  his  intention  to  visit  Springdale,  but  after  Sidney 
was  out  of  hearing  of  the  animal's  steps  he  spurred  at  a  brisk  rate  towards  the  city. 

44 1  must  take  a  near  cut  through  the  hills,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  where  I  can  change 
my  horse.  The  thing  was  done  well:  I've  good  proof  of  what  a  friend  I  am  to  the  little 
limping  rascal." 

With  a  fearless  rein  at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed  Gordon  struck  for  the  hills.  If  his 
object  was  to  gain  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,  a  cut  through  the  hills  was  certainly  much 
shorter  than  the  roundabout  way  of  the  road ;  but  then  the  difficulties  in  this  direction  were  " 
held  hazardous  both  to  man  and  beast.  And  surely  the  night  would  not  facilitate  his  pro* 
gress  if  such  were  his  object.  The  hills  were  in  many  places  barren,  entirely  uncultivated, 
and  scarcely  ever  traversed,  for  game  was  scarce  upon  them,  and  they  were  mostly  unin- 
habited. Here  and  there  where  there  was  a  spot  capable  of  cultivation,  and  there  were 
many  such,  a  miserable  shanty  might  be  seen,  but  it  was  often  uninhabited,  and  was  evi- 
dently built  for  some  temporary  purpose.  In  some  places  through  the  hills,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  barren  and  bold  masses  of  rocks,  immense  forest  trees  would  stretch  along  for. 
miles,  of  the  shortest  and  most  luxuriant  growth.  A  long  tract  of  wood  marked  the  head  of 
a  stream,  which  was  called  the  Falls.  Over  the  water,  and  through  the  wood,  and  along 
the  very  brow  of  the  precipice,  Gordon  rode  as  fearlessly  as  if  he  had  been  travelling  on  the 
common  county  turnpike.  However,  there  did  not  appear  any  great  management  of  the 
steed  on  bis  part,  though,  no  doubt,  the  rider  was  capable  of  it.  The  horse  seemed  to  know 
the  road  as  an  old  stager  would  the  turnpike,  and  dashed  on  apparently  with  a  similar  desire 
to  reach  the  goal.  Gordon  had  perhaps  penetrated  seven  miles  into  the  hills,  when  he  came 
fe»  a  place  where  the  stream  ran  deep  and  narrow  for  a  considerable  distance  between  ovet- 
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banging  precipices.  Here  it  was  to  dark  that  Gordon  could  scarcely  see  his  hand  before  him ; 
yet  horse  and  rider  advanced  recklessly  into  the  stream,  as  if  ks  bed  were  their  road.  They 
gnided  themselves  by  the  glimmering  of  starlight  that  flashed  from  the  water,  where  It  broke 
a  way  from  jutting  rock,  and  bill,  and  tree,  and  sported  unshadowed.  Before,  however,  he 
reached  the  opening,  Gordon  turned  his  bone  to  the  right,  and  spurring  him  up  a  steep  ledge 
of  rock,  be  stopped  where  two  huge  trees  were  entirely  covered  with  clustering  vines,  that 
descended  in  such  luxuriance  from  their  topmost  branches  as  to  dip  in  the  water.  A  quantity 
of  drift-wood  and  brush  seemed  to  have  floated  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  to  which  there 
was  evidently  no  approach  but  by  the  watery  pathway  Gordon  had  chosen.  Here  Gordon 
dismounted  and  busied  himself  in  removing  the  brush-wood ;  while  he  did  so  he  imitated  the 
rough  note  of  the  screech-owl,  when  a  portion  of  the  rock  appeared  to  give  way.  Mi^¥tJg 
an  aperture  large  enough  to  admit  the  horse.  A  very  dim  light,  such  as  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  the  phosphorescent  glimmer  from  decaying  wood,  appeared  for  a  moment,  and  with 
h  disappeared  both  the  horse  and  rider. 


CHAPTER    XVL 

About  an  hour  after  Sidney  left  the  dwelling  of  granny  Gammon,  as  the  granny  and  her 
granddaughter  sat  together  talking  over  Bobby's  misfortune,  the  door  opened,  and  that 
worthy,  covered  with  mud  and  dirt,  and  much  exhausted,  entered  the  room. 

"  Father  of  all  mercies  !"  ejaculated  the  old  woman,  clasping  her  hands  together  with  an 
hysteric  scream.  "  Bobby !  cousin  Bobby !"  exclaimed  Peggy,  springing  towards  him,  and 
giving  relief  to  her  feelings  in  tears,  M  we  have  been  so  troubled  about  you." 

Towser  leaped  upon  his  master,  and  then  darted  around  toe  room  in  wild  delight. 

Bobby  threw  himself  on  the  floor  without  saying  a  word.  His  old  grandmother  looked 
at  him  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak,  and  then  said  impatiently, 

44  Why  don't  you  speak,  child  ?  why  don't  you  speak,  after  bringing  all  this  trouble  on 
us  ?    Why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

Peggy  had  taken  a  seat  by  Bobby,  and  was  gazing  on  him  intently.  As  his  grandmother 
spoke  he  hid  his  head  in  his  cousin's  lap,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Cousin  Peggy,  you  will  not  believe  anything  against  me,  will  you  ?" 

'<  No,  Bobby,  not  a  word  that  goes  against  your  honesty." 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't,"  **id  Bobby,  rising  proudly,  while  the  tear  started  to  his  eye.  "I 
knew  you  wouldn't     111  tell  you  all  about  it" 

M  Do,  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  impatiently. 

**  Well,  you  know  I  started  off  for  the  circus  ?" 

M  Yes,  yes  ;  what,  Bobby  ?  ha !  I  always  told  you  about  the  circus.1* 

u  Granny,  if  you  dont  let  me  speak,  how  can  I  tell  ?  Well,  I  went  into  the  circus,  and 
there  I  saw  Jack  Gordon  and  a  whole  parcel  of  fellows.  But  before  I  went  to  the  circus 
though,  I  went  to  Colonel  Bentley  to  give  him  the  money.  Jack  Gordon  knows  I  did,  for 
the  pin  somehow  came  out  of  my  pocket  where  I  pinned  the  money  in,  and  it  dropped  out 
just  as  I  was  standing  talking  to  him.  The  money  was  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  printed  paper, 
and  Gordon  said  (it  was  near  by  Colonel  Bentley's  lodging  place  that  I  met  him),  he  says  to 
me, '  Bobby,  you  dropped  something.'  I  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  money.  1  was  so 
awfully  frightened,  thinking  that  something  had  gone  wrong ;  but  I  turned  in  and  counted  the 
money,  and  it  was  all  right  Well,  after  that,  as  I  couldn't  see  Colonel  Bentley  that  night,  I 
thought  as  I'd  come  in  to  go  to  the  circus,  I'd  go.** 

Here  granny  Gammon  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook  her  head  ominously. 

M  To  the  circus  I  went,"  continued  Bobby,  affecting  not  to  notice  his  grandmother,  and 
addressing  Peggy,  "and  everything  was  right  My  own  money— two  paper  dollars,  a  silver 
one  and  a  quarter  I  bad  in  my  other  pocket,  and  Colonel  Bentley's  by  itself  and  pinned  down. 
WeM,  rm  not  a  going  to  tell  a  story,  so  Hi  tell  the  whole  trath.  Jack  Gordon  got  me  to 
drink  with  him,  and  so  did  another  follow.  After  the  circus  wee  out,  when  we  got  to  the 
tavern  where  we  were  going  te  stay  all  eight,  1  treated  ell  round,  and  all  I  know  is,  that  the 
iritTT  ttt-^t  '  -r-  TtiTti  Trtrih  I  iras  in  had,  and  arremil  irf  sassfcae;  f^"frftifrit  tidbit    llsf 
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constables,  or  whoever  they  wo,  tearobed  my  pocket*,  and  there  they  found  ever  ao  much 
money ;  it  wasn't  the  money,  though,  that  Mr  Fitxhurst  gate  me,  for  that  was  rolled  no  in  a 
bit  of  paper.  This  looked  like  newer  money.  Somebody  must  have  oome  in  my  room  and 
tricked  me,  indeed  they  must." 

"  What  become  of  yon  then,  Bobby  t*  interrupted  Peggy. 

"  Why,"  said  Bobby,  "they  called' it  a  penitentiary  affair,  and  said  they  most  take  me 
before  a  squire :  they  did  so,  sure  enough.  They  took  me  away  over  into  old  town,  where  I 
didnt  think  a  squire  would  keep,  It  was  in  such  a  mean-looking  place.  When  they  got  mo 
there,  they  threatened  me  awful,  but  then  Jack  Gordon  came  in—and,  and.       " 

«  What  about  Jack  Gordon,  Bobby  ?"  said  Peggy ;  "  speak  it  out." 

"  And  Jack  Gordon  come  to  me  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  Urn  everything.  He- 
said  that  he'd  stand  my  friend,  but  that  it  was  an  awful  business.  He  talked  to  the  squire, 
and  the  squire  said  as  how  as  Gordon  asked  it,  that  he  would  keep  me  locked  up  till  evening; 
in  his  own  bouse  and  would  not  send  me  to  gaol ;  and  that,  by  that  time,  Gordon  maybe  could 
get  some  witnesses  for  me,  and  would  let  my  friends  know.  Then  Gordon  come  and  spoke 
to  me — I  asked  him  to  keep  it  away  from  you  if  he  thought  I  could  be  got  off  without  telling 
you.  He  promised  to  do  his  best  for  me,  and  said  be  was  all  sorts  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
There  I  staid  in  that  room  locked  up,  hour  by  hour ;  you  may  know  how  I  felt.  While  I  was 
standing  looking  out  the  window  near  night  time,  I  see  Jack  Gordon  a  laughing  and  talking 
in  the  road  with  the  landlord  and  the  man  that  searched  my  pockets,  and  they  were  laughing- 
and  as  merry  together  as  pickpockets.  Jack  Gordon  looked  up  at  the  window  and  saw  me, 
and  then  they  stopped  talking  together,  and  Jack  said  that  he  would  be  with  me  presently. 
There  I  staid.  It  grew  long  after  night — no  Jack  come,  and- 1  began  to  mistrust  something, 
so  I  thought  I'd  get  off  if  I  could.  I  watched  round,  and  after  a  while  I  got  out  of  the  win- 
dow  softly  on  to  a  shed,  slipped  down  into  the  yard,  climbed  the  fence,  and  after  puzzling- 
about  the  town  at  an  awful  rate,  I  found  the  market,  and  then  I  knew  which  way  to  strike 
for  home — hangnation  !" 

M  You  a  cussing,  Robert,  hey  ?  you  a  cussing,  are  you?'*  said  the  granny.  '*  What's  to  be 
done  about  this  business  ?  It's  an  awful  sum  of  money  that's  loaf,  child :  they'll  be  after  you 
to  a  certainty." 

"  Let  them  come,"  said  Bobby,  "  I  know  I  shan't  go  to  them.  But  if  I  only  could  get  Mr 
Sidney's  money  !  They  give  me  liquor  just  to  trick  me— I  ought  to  have  knowed  it,  I  ought 
to  have  knowed  it.  I  must  first  see  Mr  Sidney  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth— I  can't  help  it, 
I  cant  help  it" 

We  leave  Bobby  in  the  shelter  of  his  grandmother's  roof,  and  return  to  Jack  Gordon* 
Two  hours  or  more  after  his  mysterious  entrance  into  the  cave,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the 
quick  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  might  have  been  heard  in  the  purlieus  of  the  city.  He  rode 
quickly  on,  with  the  confidence  of  one  to  whom  the  streets  were  as  familiar  as  the  dangerous 
pathways  of  the  hills,  and  stopped  not  until  he  arrived  at  the  house  from  which  Bobby  bad  a 
few  hours  before  effected  bis  escape. 

*  The  house  was  a  two  story  frame  building,  through  a  shutter  of  which  a  dim  light  twinkled 
forth.  Gordon  kept  his  seat  on  his  horse  until  after  the  echoes  of  its  footsteps  had  died  away; 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  listening  if  any  one  approached.  All  was  silent,  and  he  threw 
himself  from  the  horse,  peeped  into  the  room  through  the  shutter  where  the  light  shone 
forth,  and  then  with  confidence  stepped  to  the  door,  and  gave  three  distinct  raps.  A  voice 
from  within  asked  "  Who's  there?"  and  on  Gordon's  answering  M  A  true  man,"  the  door  was 
immediately  opened,  and  he  entered.  The  person  who  admitted  Gordon  was  a  tall  ano\ 
remarkably  slim  man,  who  seemed,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  double-jointed,  for  he  appeared 
to  have  the  power  of  bending  in  any  direction.  His  forehead  was  villanously  low,  and  his 
note  long  and  snipe-like,  with  very  narrow  nostrils,  notwithstanding  which,  he  did  that 
member  the  honour  to  speak  through  H.  He  had  a  small,  twinkling,  gray  eye,  which  wee 
keenly  suspicious  in  its  glance,  and  conveyed  to  you/the  idea  that  its  possessor  was  both  cunning 
and  timid.  He  was  so,  though  more  than  oaoe  the  hope  of  great  gain  had  led  him  into  act*  of 
daring  that  had  surprised  himself. 

-Benbow.  let  me  see,  my  chap-  said  Gordon  to  the  worthy  we  neve  described,  lor  such 

wee  Ins  name. 
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"Th»  Mr*  bm  flown,"  said  Benbow,  trying  to  throw  an  honest  expressioQ  into  Us  fane, 
for  kvai  aware  that  audi  waa  not  iu  habitual  one,  for  even  phen.he  told  the  truth  hi*  fete 
seamed  to  contradict  him, 

"  Flown !  Benbow,  this  is  some  trick  of  yours." 

"  No  trick,  on  my  conscience.  What  motive  have  I  for  tricking  you?  I'm  running  deep 
riska  to  pleas*  yon— the  boy  never  did  me  any  harm.*' 

"  Never  did  yon  any  harm !    And  I  suppose  for  that  reason  you  must  let  him  off.*' 

"  I  tell  you  I  didn't  let  him  off.  I  went  up  into  the  worn  to  see  if  all  was  right*  and  I 
found  that  he  had  hoisted  the  window  and  escaped.  The  riska  I  ran  waa  for  you.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  it*  and  I  did  it.  Maybe  it's  a  good  thing  that  the  boy  haa  gone.  I  doa't 
believe  that  you  could  have  convicted  him  if  he  had  showed  a  good  character,  and  since  you 
have  been  gone  Tom  Fenton  waa  here,  and  be  thought  it  waa  a  foolish  business.  He  couldn't 
Me  what  you  were  after ;  he  says  the  boy  can  show  a  good  character,  and  that  old  Mr  FUsv 
hurst  and  his  son  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last." 

"  It's  not  needful  that  I  should  tell  Tom  Fenton  what  I  am  after -it's  my  own  business." 

'*  It's  our  business  too,  Mr  Gordon,  I  calculate,  on  my  conscience ;  it's  our  business,  too, 
if.  we  run  risks,  sir :  and  -I  suppose  you  II  admit  that  I'm  under  some  responsibility." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Gordon,  M  1  didn't  wish  to  push  matters  to  the  hardest.  I  wanted  the) 
money — I  wanted  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  boy,  and  to  seem  to  stand  his  friend.  You've 
been  well  paid  for  it,  and  be  damned  to  Tom  Fenton.     And  so  he's  clean  gone  ?" 

M  Yes,  clean  gone." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I'm  somewhat  baffled— if  the  boy's  friends  come  to  see  you  in  the  mat- 
ter you  must  tell  them  that  I  stood  by  him,  and  stuck  to  it  he  could  not  be  guilty.  Say  the 
boy  was  drunk,  and  hint  hard  against  him.  Speak  it  out,  and  say  you  believe  him  guilty, 
but  that  considering  bis  youth  it  had  better  be  dropped  " 

"  I  will,  I  will,  Gordon ;  but  I  don't  like  these  proceedings  out  of  the  regular  business. 
No  good  will  come  of  it.  You're  too  fond  of  going  on  your  own  hook,  Gordon,  and  that's 
the  complaint  about  you.     I  tell  you  plumply  that's  the  complaint" 

"  You  re  a  liUy-livered  chap,  Benbow ;  never  fear  me.  Well,  I  must  make  the  best  of 
these  matters — but  I  wish  you'd  kept  a  tighter  eye  on  the  little  rascal.  He's  keen,  and  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  infernally  corned—but  1  must  stop,  or  I  suppose  you'll  get  frightened  at  that 
child.     You  think  he's  gone  homo,  do  you  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Yes;  I  suppose  he  has— I'd  like  to  hear  the  tale  he'll  tell.  Mind,  tell  them  I  was  bit 
last  friend.  Here,  give  me  something  to  dt ink— brandy,  brandy.  I've  done  more  things 
than  one  to  night,  and  I  must  to  the  bills." 

Benbow  produced  a  flask,  which  he  said  contained  champagne  brandy  of  the  highest 
proof.  He  bid  Gordon  say  when,  at  he  poured  the  liquor  in  a  tumbler  which  that  worthy 
held  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  not  until  the  glass  had  lost  more  than  half  Ita  natural  hue 
that  the  word  was  pronounced. 

After  seeing  the  bottom  of  this  stump  cup,  Gordon  left  the  house,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  departed. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

Sidnit  with  his  wounded  friend  reached  Holly  with  leas  difficulty  than  he  had  ii 
Plnckney'a  loss  of  blood,  though,  was  considerable ;  and  on  being  placed  in  bis  chamber,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  he  waa  kept  from  fainting.  Fompey  was  immediately  diapacbed  to 
the  city  for  the  best  medical  aid.  It  was  not  until  after  daybreak  that  the  surgeon  arrived. 
After  examining  the  wound  he  expressed  himself  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  He  thought 
it  critical,  if  not  dangerous ;  and  said  he  believed  the  patient  had  received  some  inward 
injury  from  the  violence  of  his  (all  from  nis  horse.  By  bis  advice,  and  for  the  sake  of  bis 
frequent  attendance,  Piackney  resolved  to  remove  to  the  city  as  soon  as  practicable, 
Another  consideration  which  induced  this  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  invitation 
of  Mr  Fftthurst  and  his  family  that  lie  would  remain  wish  them,  was  the  fear  of  the  trouble 
he  should  give.    A  week  bad  elapsed,  however,  and  the  patient  was  not  yet  in  a  atate.  te  Iff. 
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removed.  In  the  meantime  every  exertion  was  used  to  discover  the  robber.  A  description 
of  the  stolen  watch  and  pocket-book  was  left  at  the  pawnbrokers,  and  published  in  thepubfic 
prints,  with  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book,  so  far  as  Pinckuey  could  recoU 
lect  them;  but  as  yet  it  was  without  avail.  A  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Pinckney  was 
the  loss  of  a  peculiarly  formed  locket,  containing  the  hah- of  the  same  lady  whose  miniature  he 
possessed.  From  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  or  from  some  other  motive,  be  did  not  mention  it  in 
enumerating  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book. 

As  soon  aa  Sidney  could  spare  the  time  from  his  friend,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Bobby's 
misfortunes.  The  boy,  after  many  internal  struggles,  had  called  on  Sidney  the  morning  after 
his  escape  from  Benbow's,  and  narrated  to  him  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  loss  of 
the  money,  just  as  he  related  them  to  his  grandmother  and  cousin.  Sidney  asked  Bobby  if 
he  could  find  his  way  to  the  *squire*s  where  be  had  been  confined.  He  said  he  thought  ho 
could  not,  and  evidently  had  no  wish  to  try.  Sidney  then  sent  word  to  the  tavern  fn  the 
village  at  which  Gordon  stopped,  for  that  person  to  call  at  Holly.  In  reply  to  the  message, 
he  learned  that  Gordon  was  not  there ;  •  that  he  had  said,  on  leaving,  he  should  be  absent 
a  week  or  more. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Gordon  returned  to  the  village ;  but  without  waiting  on 
Sidney  sent,  by  Joe  Hitt,  with  apologies  for  not  calling  in  person,  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  magistrate  from  whose  house  Bobby  had  escaped.  Gordon  asked  Hitt  to  say  that  he 
would  have  gone  in  person  to  Holly,  bnt  (hat  he  had  pressing  business  that  took  him  away. 
That  day  as  Sidney  was  proceeding  to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Benbow,  he  stopped 
at  the  village,  and  there  saw  Gordon  himself,  who  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all  he  knew  oT  the 
matter,  as  he  asserted,  making,  as  he  did,  so  many  protestations  of  his  friendship  for  Bobby. 

Gordon  offered  to  accompany  Sidney  to  the  magistrate's ;  .but  Sidney  said  it  was  not 
worth  while,  and  proceeded  thither  alone.  Benbow  gave  him  no  clue  to  the  mystery.  He 
exhibited  from  among"  his  papers,  where  he  had  it  carefully  placed,  the  counterfeit  money 
which  had  been  found  on  the  boy ;  and  told  Sidney  the  name  of  the  tavern-keeper,  who  lived 
near-by,  at  whose  house  Bobby  had  been  arrested.  Thither  Sidney  repaired,  but  not  before 
Benbow  had  repeatedly  told  him  what  a  friend  Gordon  was  to  Bobby,  remarking  at  the  same 
time,  as  Bobby  was  young,  that  the  affair  had  better,  on  his  account,  be  dropped. 

All  that  the  tavern-keeper  could  inform  Sidney  of  was,  that  a  man  offered  a  note  at  the 
bar  which  was  counterfeit ;  and  on  being  told  so,  he  said  he  got  it  from  Bobby,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  that  he  had  changed  it  for  the  boy.  The  man  grew  angry ;  the  tavern* 
keeper  asserted  and  insisted  that  Bobby  should  be  searched.  The  search  was  accordingly 
made,  and  the  counterfeit  money  which  had  been  left  at  the  magistrate's  was  found  on  the 
boy.  The  next  day,  the  man  who  had  changed  the  note,  according  to  the  tavern-keeper, 
went  to  Benbow's  to  appear  against  Bobby,  and  returned  and  said  that  the  magistrate  told 
him  the  boy  had  escaped.  The  witness,  after  much  fault-finding,  said  that  he  could  not  stay 
and  throw  more  money  away ;  that  he  lived  in  the  country,  and  he  departed. 

For  the  mere  loss  of  his  money  Sidney  cared  not.  Fie  was  provoked  at  the  ▼illany  prac- 
tised on  the  boy  ;  but  he  discovered  that  at  present  any  effort  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  Oi 
it  would  be  fruitless. 

Poor  Bobby's  troubles  arising  from  this  matter  were  not  to  stop  here.  The  whole  village 
and  neighbourhood  received  with  various  exaggerations  the  history  of  the  affair,  and  some- 
how or  other  the  majority  of  them,  particularly  those  in  Bobby's  own  sphere,  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  him  in  a  different  light  from  that  which  the  facts  warranted.  Divers  persons 
bad  been  busy  in  putting  a  dark  colour  on  his  conduct.  Among  these,  if  not  the  most  open, 
At  least  of  the  busiest,  were  Bronson  and  Thompson.  The  consequence  wns,  that  whenever 
Bobby  went  to  the  village,  or  met  the  villagers,  either  in  groups  or  singly,  he  was  sure  to  be 
questioned  on  the  subject,  and  had  to  undergo  the  infliction  of  no  very  delicate  hints  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  Once  he  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  be 
obtained  his  gun,  and  the  powder,  which,  it  was  asserted,  he  wasted  by  the  pound.  Cokmel 
Bentley  happening  to  pass  at  the  very  moment,  Bobby  appealed  to  him,  and  put  their  fears 
at  to  his  integrity  on  that  score  at  rest  at  once.  If  the  majority  were  disposed  to  think  fll  e* 
he  boy,  he,  nevertheless,  had  many  well-wishers  not.  only  among  his  own  class,  but  among 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  neighbourhood.     Mr  Fitzhurst  and  family  waw  Vo»  te*.  VusgAsw 
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Indeed  the  old  gentleman  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the  effect  which  the  misfortune  at  the 
horse-race  might  eventually  have  on  the  boy's  character.  Not  that  he  believed  him  at  all  a 
bad  boy  now,  but  he  began  to  fear  the  result  of  bis  idle  habits  upon  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
send  him  to  school  by  way  of  weaning  him  from  his  ways,  and  give  him  a  liberal  education  if 
his  capacity  proved  superior — perhaps  push  him  forward  in  some  profession*  When  this 
idea  struck  the  old  gentleman,  he  wonders  at  himself  for  not  thinking  of  it  before. 

While  Mr  Paul  Fitzburst  was  indulging  his  benevolent  imaginings  in  Bobby's  behalf,  the 
lad  one  day,  as  was  much  his  custom  of  late,  proceeded  to  the  village  with  his  gun  on  his  shoul- 
der. It  was  the  day  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and  as  the  polls  were  held 
in  the  village  of  Springdale,  there  was,  consequently,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled. 
It  being  in  the  afternoon,  the  political  excitement,  assisted  not  a  little  in  its  throes  by  the  sti- 
mulus resorted  to  on  such  occasions,  had  reached  Its  height.  Groups,  containing  many  noisy 
and  drunken  men,  might  have  been  seen  wrangling  about  the  corners,  and  before  the  polls, 
which  were  held  at  a  tavern  window. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  stood  Lawyer  Lupton,  the  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been 
fond  of  talking  with  Granny  Gammon  about  certain  boundaries  while  he  glanced  at  Peggy. 
Mr  Lupton  was  shaking  hands  and  making  friends  with  might  and  main.  To  the  groups  that 
encompassed  Lupton,  Bobby  stepped  up  just  as  the  village  politician  and  pettifogger  was  pressing 
the  hand  of  Joe  Hitt,  who  had  not  yet  voted,  by  way  of  squeezing  a  vote  out  of  him.  The 
night  before  Hitt  bad  been  to  see  Peggy,  who,  having  no  other  person  to  play  off  upon  him, 
had  been  prodigal  of  the  repetition  of  "  cousin  Bobby  "  in  her  tenderest  manner.  The  me- 
mory of  this  met  had  added  to  the  cups  in  which  Hitt  had  toasted  his  political  sentiments.  As 
Bobby  approached,  Hitt  cast  a  lowering  brow  on  him,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Here,  squire,  here  comes  a  case ;  a  full  blown  chap — if  he  ain't  I'm  blowed — he  thinks 
himself  a  man  any  way  you  can  fix  him,  though  they  do  say  that  he  did  the  thing  that  some 
men  wouldn't.     Get  him  to  vote  for  you." 

"  He's  but  a  boy,  Mr  Hitt,  he's  but  a  boy.'*  said  Mr  Lupton,  with  dignity.  "  It  is  the 
universal  law,  sir,  throughout  our  whole  country,  even,  I  assure  you  in  those  states  where 
there  is  a  property  qualification — a  principle  which  I  am  opposed  to,  gentlemen,  ab  tatao,  root 
and  branch,  as  being  totally  anti- democratic— it  is  the  law,  I  pledge  you  my  professional  repu- 
tation— the  law  in  every  state  that  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  vote  who  is  under  twenty-one 
year*  of  age.  I  approve  of  it— 1  go  for  it— I  sanction  it  heart  and  hand.  I  would  not  have 
the  constitution  altered  in  that  respect,  though  I  could  get  thereby  the  vote  of  every  child 
in  Christendom.  I  have  no  doubt,  were  such  the  law  here,  that  my  vote  would  be  consider- 
ably increased  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Bobby,  my  boy  ?** 

"  Why,  squire,  I  haint  got  a  vote  yet,"  said  Bobby,  "  so  it's  no  use  to  ask  the  question- 
though  I'm  not  so  far  off,  neither." 

"  Not  so  far  off,"  exclaimed  Hitt,  contemptuously ;  "  why,  you  blasted  little  runt,  you— youTl 
never  be  a  man." 

"Joe  Hitt,  speak  when  you're  spoken  to,"  said  Bobby,  angrily—"  I  didn't  say  I  was  a  man, 
and  I  don't  believe  you're  much  of  a  one  either." 

"  Hush  up,  *  cousin  Bobby, ' "  said  Joe,  scornfully,  and  making  at  the  same  time  a  gesture 
suited  to  the  word,  "  or  I'll  serve  you  as  they  serve  a  naughty  baby ;  you  can't  call  on  granny, 
or  'cousin  Peggy'  here." 

"  You'd  better  keep  away,  and  not  call  on  *  granny'  or  •  cousin  Peggy    either,"  said 
Bobby,  significantly,  as  he  walked  away. 

Hitt  was  not  an  ill-natured  man  when  sober,  but  he  was  one  of  those  in  whom  intoxication 
awakens  the  worst  passions.  This  taunt  of  Bobby  maddened  him.  As  the  lad  walked  off  Hitt 
stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and,  picking  up  a  stone,  threw  it  at  him.  The  first 
missed ;  but  a  second  took  effect,  and  struck  Bobby  so  forcibly  on  the  back  that  it  nearly 
knocked  him  down.  As  soon  as  Bobby  recovered  himself,  he  turned  round  and  faced  Hitt, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  hurling  another  stone  at  him.  They  were  by  this  time  thirty  or  mere 
feet  apart.  As  soon  as  Bobby  turned,  he  clapped  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  exclaiming,  "  1  cant 
stand  everything."  Hitt  had  scarcely  time  to  change  his  position,  and  save  his  front,  when 
the  whole  of  the  load  of  Bobby's  gun,  luckily  it  was  small,  bird  shot,  took  effect  in  the  mast 
fleshy  part  of  his  person. 
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Hiti  fell  to  the  ground,  uttering  a  yell  that  awoke  an  echo  from  the  hills.  He  rolled  over 
and  over,  calling  out  "  Murder !  I'm  a  dead  man !  "  in  tones  that  soon  drew  the  crowd  from 
the  polls  in  a  mass  around  him.  They  bore  him  into  the  tavern.  Oo  an  examination  of  his 
wound*  by  Doctor  M'Vittee,  they  .were  pronounced  not  to  be  mortal. 

Thompson,  while  they  were  bearing  Hitt  to  the  tavern,  called  on  the  constable  to  arrest 
Bobby.  That  worthy  deemed  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  attended  by  Thompson,  and  followed 
by  the  crowd,  he  conducted  the  unfortunate  lad  to  Squire  Norris's.  Here  there  was  a  deal 
of  confusion.  Popular  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  Bobby  had  lost  ground  lately,  set  in 
his  favour.  Thompson  openly  told  the  magistrate  that  it  was  his  duty  to  commit  the  rascal 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  asserting  that  his  own  life  was  once  put  in  deadly  peril  by  him. 
Bronson,  who  had  hurried  over  from  his  store  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  the  matter,  took  the 
squire  aside  on  pretence  of  especial  business,  and  advised  him  by  all  means  to  commit  Bobby 
instantly,  and  to  refuse  to  take  any  bail.  The  squire  said  he'd  think  about  that,  but  in  the 
meantime  be  would  commit  him  until  Hitt's  situation  was  decidedly  known.  Deprived,  there- 
fore,  of  his  gun,  powder-horn,  and  shot-bag,  and  attended  by  a  gaping  crowd,  Bobby  was  led 
to  the  gaol,  and  locked  up  with  a  care  that  certainly  conveyed  a  high  idea  of  the  gaoler's  notion 
of  his  prowess. 


CHAPTER     XVIII. 

In  one  of  the  merchant  palaces  of  the  gay  city  near  which  we  have  laid  the  principal  scenes 
of  our  narrative,  dwelt  Richard  Langdale,  between  whom  and  Pinckney,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  mention  it  before,  there  had  grown  up  a  close  intimacy.  Whenever  Pinckney  went  to  the 
city  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  with  Langdale,  and  though  their  characters  in  many  points  were 
entirely  different,  yet  there  was  something  in  each  that  deeply  interested  the  other.  Perhaps 
the  difference  in  their  ages,  pursuits,  and  opinions,  gave  more  zest  to  their  friendship  than  if 
the  affinities  between  them  had  been  apparently  closer.  It  is  often  as  difficult  to  account  for 
the  impulses  of  friendship  as  for  those  of  love,  and  those  of  the  last  we  know  are  of  such 
unaccountable  characteristics  that  the  deity  who  controls  them  is  painted  blind. 

When  be  beard  of  Pinckney's  misfortune  he  visited  him  daily,  taking  the  surgeon  in  his 
carriage  with  him ;  and  as  soon  as  Pinckney  could  suffer  a  removal,  Mr  Langdale  bad  him 
borne  to  apartments  in  his  own  house  in  the  city,  where  he  could  have  every  advantage  of  me- 
dical attendance. 

Pinckney  suffered  more  from  weakness,  and  consequent  nervous  irritability,  than  from  his 
wound,  which  was  healing  very  fast.  He  was  oppressed  with  low  spirits,  which  Langdale 
exerted  all  hia  conversational  talents  to.  remove.  Pinckney  was  one  day  so  struck  with  bis 
powers  in  this  respect  that  he  said : 

"  Langdale,  pardon  me  if  I  compliment  you  at  the  expense  of  your  vocation  ;  but  really 
you  are  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  merchants.  I  know  that  you  have  held  high  political 
stations,  and  I  wonder  merchants  do  not  oftener  aspire  to  them.*' 

"  Well,  that  is  a  wonder,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  tide  of  time 
irate  merchants.  Think  how  much  commerce  has  done  for  the  world  !  How  much  the  world 
is  indebted  for  its  enlightenment  to  commerce.  And  surely  there  is  as  much  liberality  among 
merchants  as  among  any  other  class.  I  venture  to  say  this,  that  merchants,  take  them  as  a 
body,  are  as  conversant  upon  the  general  matters  and  concerns  of  men,  apart  from  professional 
subjects,  as  either  the  professors  of  medicine  or  law.'* 

M I  am  inclined  to  think  you  are  correct,"  said  Pinckney.     "  Yet  you  are  generally  self- 


"  Not  more  so  than  the  generality  of  lawyers  or  doctors." 
M  You  have  more  of  a  professional  sir,**  said  Pinckney,  "  have  you  not  ?" 
This  remark  Pinckney  felt  did  not  apply  to  his  friend,  for  Langdale  possessed  remarkably 
the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  address  was  polished  and  easy,  and  his  person  very  hand* 
seme.  His  eye  was  brightly  blue ;  his  nose  well  formed ;  his  lips  full,  but  expressive ;  and  his 
forehead  high,  a  slight  baldness  made  it  appear  higher  than  it  really  was.  This,  with  the 
wrinkles  which  began  to  gather  about  the  eye,  and  as  yet  only  gave  to  it  a  shrewd  expression, 
denoted  to  the  observer  that  Mr  Langdale  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life. 
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M  Why,  there  is  an  air  of  great  precision  about  your  shoreugfebred  ineHmejrt,"  replied 
Langdale  to  Finckney's  remark,  M  bat  not  more  to  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  say  Bajhsna; 
of  the  lawyer.* 

"  Precision  is  certainly  not  the  characteristie-of the  lawyer?19 

"No,  it  is  not,1*  replied  Langdale;  "a  free  air,  and  an  aftctetJon  of  bottle  and  Jbueiness, 
mark  them.  Doctors  are  the  moat  precise  race  in  the  world,  with  the  greyest  faces.  We 
naturally  take  our  hue  from  the  associations  to  which  we  are  meat  aceeetomed,  and  as  deesoi* 
see  more  death  scenes  than  anything  else,  their  jraisaes  are  gravitated,  aeeordingry  leek  like 
death-heads.  A  hank  clerk  has  generally  a  precise  air,  uhey  are  generally  very-eleatdyin 
their  persons.  Bank  bonrs  are  closer  kept  by  them  than  the  treating  time  with  their  lady- 
leve.  Instead  of  the  poet  saying,  '  punctual  as  lovers  to  the  moment  sworn,'  he  should  ham 
said,  punctnal  as  hank  clerk  to  the  hoar  of  opening.  All  these  connected  with  hanks  am 
generally  coorteoas  but  prim.  It  has  been  to  me  a  eoerce  of  no  small  amusement  to  mnk 
around  and  mark  the  difference  that  professions  make  m  the  character.  At  -the  aame  time, 
haw  amusing  to  observe  individual  traits  in  spite  of  habits  long  engendered  and  the  enJerced 
routine,  showing  themselves  and  marking  the  man  from  the  mass." 

44  Do  you  think  a  city  life  makes  a  man  better  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  in  the  qualities  of  the  rat  and  the  stent  who  congregate  to  prowl  and  to  plunder. 
You  and  I,  Pinckney,  have  looked  on  life  from  different  positions  and  associations — now,  I'll 
lay  my  life  you  believe  in  such  poetic  things  as  disinterested  friendship  and  devoted  love  ?*' 

«  Why,  yes ;  I  bold,"  said  Pinckney,  "  that  such  things  have  been— are,  in  fact ;  bat  C 
don't  believe  they  are  plants  that  grow  spontaneous  in  every  aofl." 

•'  You  have  been  in  love,  then  ?" 

Pinckney  really  blushed.  After  a  slight  hesitancy,  be  said,  M  fee ;  I  have  been  in  love ; " 
and  then  in  a  lighter  tone  he  added,  "  that  is,  1  fancied  myself  in  love.  t)o  yon  believe  a  man 
may  love  twice  V 

"  Why  not  ?    Yes,  1  think  every  man  of  ardent  imagination  and  southern  temperament. 
like  yon,  who  has  led  a  life  of  easy  indolence,  which  gives  the  paastons  the  full  play  of  rumiaatiao 
and  imagination,  has  indulged,  ere  be  arrives  at  your  age,  in  scores  of  *  fancies,*  as  a  hnainanj 
school  miss  would  say ;  has  perhaps,  done  all  he  could  in  the  newer  of  Indolence  to  narsea 
little  cross  of  the  kind  into  a  sullen  misanthrophical  despair.'* 

Finckney  laughed.  It  was  not  a  happy  laugh,  but  the  laugh  of  reinitiation  whose  retro- 
spection was  not  all  sunshine. 

Langdale  observed  it ;  but  without  noticing  it,  said : 

M  My  life  has  been  somewhat  an  odd  one.  The  links  of  events  in  it  have  not  been  all  wight 
ones ;  there  are  a  great  many  hard  knots  in  the  chain.  Lore !  ha !  I  fended  myself  an  leve 
once ;  maybe  I  was.  Ml  tell  it  to  you— there  is  a  moral  in  it ;  but  situated  as  yon  are,  I  de. 
not  think  its  point  will  be  of  any  service  to  you ;  but  it  may  amuse  yon.  I  am,"  said  Lang- 
dale,  with  a  smile  of  self-complacency  upon  the  lip,  but  with  something  disagreeable  upon  net 
brow,  which  plainly  told  that  the  present  could  not  entirely  gild  the  past,  *  I  am  entirely  a 
self-made  man.  I  take  a  pride  in  it,  Howard,  notwithstanding  the  pain  this  self-making  gives 
in  the  operation.  How  wc  shrink  from  pain  when  enduring  it;  yet  the  fact  that  we  < 
endured  has  pleasure  in  it.  I  am  the  youngest  of  five  children ;  my  father  died  when  I 
fourteen,  leaving  us  nothing  but  an  honest  name,  and  poverty  te  the  lips.  I  had  three  brothers 
and  one  sister,  she  next  to  me,  and  I  loved  her  with  the  devotion  of  my  whole  heart, 
than  all  the  rest  of  my  family  together.  My  brothers  were  men  grown,  but  they  hung 
upon  society ;  and  it  was  plain  even  to  me,  then  a  boy,  that  their  hves,  if  not  criminal,  wonld 
be  obscure,  and  their  ends  wretched.  My  father  was  a  merchant  in  a  very  large  business, 
and  by  indorsements  became  bankrupt  to  an  immense  amount  a  short  time  before  he  died* 
In  fact,  it  killed  him.  While  he  was  reputed  wealthy  my  brothers  lived  in  fashionable  prodi- 
gality, and  after  his  death — but  no  matter,  1  need  not  dwell  upon  them;  two  of  them  are 
dead,  and  the  other,  after  scenes  which  I  will  not  rehearse,  went  to  sea,  a  sailor  before  the 
mast — 1  have  not  heard  of  him  since.  My  mother  was  compelled  to  keep  boarders;  and  my 
sister,  then  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  she  was  beautiful,  was  reduced  from  being  a  leading 
belle,  with  high  expectations,  to  the  drudgery  of  assisting  my  mother  in  the  menial  offices 
about  the  house.    1  was  almost  the  servant  of  the  boarders.     Faith,  Pinckney,  the  very  heart' 
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of  boy  hood  is  corrupt.  The.  youths  of  expectations  about  town,  my  former  associates,  knew 
me  mo  more.  Then  it  was  that  the  Iron  entered  into  my  soul  To  make  the  bitterness  still 
mere  bitter,  an  adventurer,,  a. boarder  in  our  house*  won  the  tffirtiffn  of  my  sister,  married 
and  left  her  in  a  month*  A  year  afterwards  my  mother  and  myself  were  almost  the  only 
attendants  on  her  funeral.  My  mother  did  not  long  survive  my  beloved  sister.  While  she 
was  lying  on  her  death-bed  the  officers  of  the  law  entered  her  room  with  an.  execution  at  the 
suit  of  the  livery-stable  keeper  from  whom  the  hearse  for  my  sitter's  funeral  had  been  hired* 
My  poor  mother  looked  at  me  when  she  heard  the  purpose  of  the  intruder,  and  said,  in  the 
very  bitterness  of  her  soul, '  My  child,  it  will  not  cost  much  for  my  funeral*  there  is  no  one  to 
attend  to  it  but  yourselL  Oh  God  1'  she  added  in  an  altered  tone,  *  that  I  should  leave  you  so 
destitute  :*  saying  which  she  covered  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  from  them  some  terrible  sight, 
murmured  a  prayer,  cast  on  me  a  glance  of  unutterable  woe,  and  never  spoke  after." 
.  Laogdale  rose,  and  paced  the  apartment,  hurriedly,  several  times,  and  then  stopping  by  the 
couch  of  Pinckney,  he  said ; 

'**Hs  strange  that  I  should  call  up  these  things  after  so  many  years  have  transpired*,  and 
after  striving  so  long  to  forget  them.  What  an  intense  egotism  there  is  in  our  very  sorrow  s. 
Pinckney.  I  pass  over  my  mother's  funeral.  How  often,  in  a  melancholy,  if  not  misanthropical 
moment  like  the  present,  I  have  wished  that  I  had  passed  away  with  it,  and  bad  been  placed  by 
the  side  of  my  mother  and  sister.  You  know  for  what  a  worldly  man  I  am  taken  by  the  mass* 
for  a  cold,  callous,  worldly  roan.  1  hope  I  am  mistaken  in  my  species  as  much  a&  they  are 
mistaken  in  me.  '  Ha  f  as  Voltaire  said  after  expressing  a  good  opinion  of  Iialler,  and  on 
being  told  that  Holler  had  not  expressed  a  good  one  of  him :  '  Perhaps  we  are  both  mistaken.' 
That's  a  good  sarcasm  upon  my  egotism — hey,  is  it  not  ?" 

••  A  Scotch  merchant,  a  friend  of  my  father's,  not  one  of  those  for  whom  he  had  indorsed* 
but  one  who  had  advised  him  against  his  frequent  indorsements,  and  with  whom  my  father 

quarrelled  on  that  account,  with  the  request  that  he  would  mind  his  own  business this  friend* 

a  merchant,  took  me  home  with  him.  He  domesticated  me  in  his  own  family,  and  after  giving 
me  schooling  sufficient  to  render  me  a  good  accountant,  he  placed  me  as  a  clerk  in  his 
counting  room.  He  hod  a  daughter,  Pinckney,  two  years  my  elder ;  a  fat,  tumid  creature,  who 
considered  herself  a  beauty  upon  the  principle  of  the  Chinese,  with  whom  bulk  is  beauty.  She 
was  as  vain  and  envious  as  she  was  protuberant,  and  malignant  as  Zantippe.  1  was  attentive 
to  her,  of  course ;  my  duty  to  my  benefactor  required  that  I  should  be,  and  I  never,  I  hope* 
have  wanted  gallantry.  A  fellow  clerk  of  mine  had  a  beautiful  sister  about  my  age.  He  and 
I  were  intimate,  and  I  frequently  visited  him  at  the  house  of  his  parents*  who  were  poor,  and 
m  the  lower  walks  of  life.  With  his  sister,  Henrietta*  I  fell  in  love,  but  while  the  insidious  pas- 
sion crept  over  me,  my  worldly  interest,  like  a  fiend  at  my  elbow,  or  like  a  better  prompter,  aa 
many  would  say,  was  perpetually  reminding  me  of  the  opportunity  of  wealth  there  was  in  the 
winning  of  Mr  Churchill's  daughter,  Miss  Clarissa  Churchill.  The  lady,  the  while,  accepted 
my  attentions  when  there  were  no  other  beaux  present :  she  made  me  her  convenience.  The, 
okJ  gentleman  thought  he  perceived  a  growing  affection  between  us  and  one  day,  with  the  most 
benevolent  and  fatherly  feelings,  he  broadly  hinted  to  me  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  how 
matters  were  going ;  and  that  if  I  continued  to  please  him  as  I  had  done,  when  I  became  of 
age  he  would  take  me  into  business  with  him. 

That  very  night  I  visited  Henrietta— she  never  looked  lovelier.  A  rival  of  mine  was  by 
her  side,  and  she  secme4  not  indifferent  to  his  attentions ;  you  know  the  ways  of  women.  I  out- 
sat him ;  and  when  he  had  gone  I  told  my  tale  of  love,  and  was  accepted.  I  had  hardly  left 
the  house,  with  her  kisses  glowing  on  my  lips*  when  this  worldly  fiend  I  wot  of  whispered  me 
whet  a  fool  I  was.  On  entering  Mr  Churchill's  house  there  was  Miss  Clarissa,  looking  the 
fell  consciousness  of  her  powers,  and  surrounded  by  a  whole  bevy  of  beaux.  Success  with 
Henrietta  had  elated  my  feelings,  given  me  a  strange  excitement,  and  I  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation with  a  gaiety  and  wit,  if  you  will  pardon  the  vanity  of  the  phrase,  which  was  not  usual, 
to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  display  that  devotion  to  the  lady  which  at  all  other  times 
I  had  been  most  studious  of  practising.  Here,  bow,  behold  the  foul  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature,  or  rather,  not  to  libel  human  naiuoe*  of  my  nature.  My  master  this  very  day  had  as 
much  aa  told  me  that  be  wished  my  alliance  with  his  daughter.  That  alliance,  whenever  I 
thought  it  a  matter  of  impossibility,  I  looked  to  as  the  greatest  advancement  ttak  w^'waa^8^ 
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to  me — yet  here  was  I  indifferent  to  the  lady,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  so  much  from  thinking 
of  the  one  I  had  won,  aa  that  there  wai  not  luch  a  great  difficulty  after  all  in  winning  the  other. 
I  am  laying  hare  not  the  moat  honourable  impulses  in  the  world  to  you,  Pinckney;  but  I 
believe  I  share  them  with  the  rest  of  my  species,  and  thus  divide  the  burden,  and  lessen  the 
infamy. 

M  My  new  manner  to  the  lady  piqued  her  to  the  core ;  I  saw  it  instantly,  and  felt  my  advan- 
tage. She  thought  me  one  she  could  play  on  and  ottadHbitum ;  and  that  she  held  me  as  a  cat 
does  a  harmless  mouse,  which  she  could  torment  to  death  if  it  pleased  her.  She  deemed  her- 
self a  very  Hero,  and  me,  a  Leander,  I  suppose,  who  would  have  braved  the  Hellespont,  or  deeper 
difficulties,  to  win  her.  Oh !  the  wrath  of  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman,  when  she  finds  her- 
self at  fault  in  such  a  calculation. 

"  For  several  days  she  treated  me  with  higa-wrought  indifference,  which  I  bore  with  the 
philosophy  of  a  stoic  Then  she  relapsed  into  tenderness,  almost  tearful  tenderness,  and  by 
some  promptings  of  the  arch  enemy  I  met  her  half-way.  It  was  her  pride  that  was  wounded, 
not  her  love,  and  I  had  my  reward — I  never  should  have  acted  as  I  did,  had  not  several  debts 
in  which  I  had  involved  myself  pressed  rather  heavily  oa  me  at  this  juncture,  and  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  the  advantages  of  wealth.  When  we  feel  one  want  heavily,  we  forget  that  we  may 
make  sacrifices  to  gratify  it,  which  will  eventually  give  more  pain  than  the  relief  can  possibly 
afford  pleasure. 

"  Well ;  I  shared  my  leisure  time  between  Henrietta  and  Miss  Clarissa  Chu  chill ;  or  ra- 
ther, I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  the  first,  and  made  the  apology  of  urgent  business  as 
preventing  me  from  devoting  more  to  the  latter. 

'  O !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  fint  we  rentore  to  deceive.' 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  for  ever.  Henrietta  made  her  brother,  my  fellow  clerk, 
her  confidant ;  and  one  day  Mr  Churchill  paid  him  the  same  compliment,  and  told  him  that  1 
was  addressing  his  daughter  with  his  approbation  and  consent.  This  was  a  great  error  of  my 
life,  as  old  Franklin  would  say.  Here  was  an  explosion  for  you.  My  fellow  clerk,  Mr  Knight, 
on  the  instant,  informed  Mr  Churchill  of  my  engagement  with  his  sister.  He  asked  me — I  did 
not  deny  the  fact ;  he  informed  his  daughter ;  she  said  she  scorned  me  for  my  base  conduct- 
asserted  I  had  made  love  to  her  over  and  over  again,  and  but  in  pity,  and  because  it  was  her 
father's  wish,  she  had  thought  of  accepting  me.  I  didnt  know  that  I  had  addressed  her. 
However,  it  was  all  right.  The  old  gentleman  dismissed  me  at  short  warning — I  flew  to  my 
Henrietta,  determined  to  marry  her,  and  live  on  love.  She  let  me  down  the  wind  by  inform* 
ing  me  that  on  hearing  of  my  *  perfidy,'  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  my  rival.  I  quareUed 
with  her  brother  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  nearly  added  murder  to  my  other  virtues;  we 
fought,  and  I  gave  him  a  desperate  wound,  and  flew  for  it.  He  recovered ;  and  while  I  was 
a  wanderer  without  a  sixpence,  my  kind  Clarissa  solaced  him  for  all  his  suffering  by  giving 
my  rival  her  hand— she  now  is  Mrs  Knight." 

<<  Mrs  Knight — the  lady  I  know ! "  exclaimed  Pinckney.  ' 

"  The  very  she.  Knight  took  my  place  in  the  counting-room,  and  in  the  daughter's  heart 
instantcr.  A  short  time  afterwards  her  hand  followed  her  heart.  Last  of  all,  to  end4' this 
strange,  eventful  history,  the  father's  fortune  blest  their  love.  There's  a  tale  of  love  all  round 
for  you,  Pinckney,  hey — all  for*  love  and  a  little  for  the  lucre." 

Pinckney  smiled.    M  Upon  my  word,  Langdale,  you  are  a  strange  man." 

"  No,  sir ;  quite  a  common-place  one." 

"  Knight,  I  know  Knight ;  why  he's  a  very  indifferent  fellow." 

M  Yes,  yes ;  but  it  is  circumstances,  Pinckney,  that  have  made  him  so.  He  has  been  ve- 
getating upon  his  father-in-law's  fortune — he  suffers  as  much  from  the  twitches  of  gout  at 
ever  I  suffered  from  those  of  conscience  ;  and  either  of  the  ladles  is  as  happy  as  I  believe  she 
would  have  been  had  she  married  your  humble  servant— and  yet  we  all  had  our  first  loves— 

'  that  all 

Tfcat  Ere  has  left  bar  daafhten  since  her  feu.*" 

"  And  what  became  of  Henrietta  ?"  asked  Pinckney. 

•*  She  is  the  happy  mother  of  a  host  ot  heroes— that  are  to  be,"  replied  longdate,  laughmr. 

«  Go  on  with  your  history,  Langdale.'' 
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"  Some  other  time.  I  thought  I'd  give  you  this  by  way  of  my  experience.  Allow  me  to 
say  this  for  myself  though,  that  afterwards,  when  Mr  Churchill  became  embarrassed,  and  I 
had  gained  a  fortune,  1  assisted  .Mm  and  saved  him  from  bankruptcy ." 

"  Do  you  believe  not  in  love  ?" 

"  Not  in  its  martyrdom.  Henrietta's  conduct  shows  you  that  she  bad  what  the  world  would 
call  towering  pride,  and  what  I  would  call  towering  temper.  She  leads,  I  am  told,  her  lord  a 
life  of  it ;  had  I  married  her,  we  should  have  realized  the  happy  habitude  of  cat  and  dog,  with 
occasional  make-up  by  way  of  variety.  They  would  have  come  through  like  sunshine  in  a 
Lapland  winter.  As  for  Clarissa,  if  I  had  married  her,  my  life  would  have  been  a  continual 
mortification  over  the  flesh  and  folly  of  my  bride.  I  like  a  large  woman,  observe  you,  for  my 
taste  is  Turkish ;  but  give  me  one  woo  has  sweetness  of  disposition,  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  ease  of  manner.  I  have  known  such  a  one;  and  were  I  to  tell  you  about  her,  I  could 
prove  to  you  that  a  second  love  may  be  stronger  than  the  first." 

"Let's  hear  it.* 

"  No.  no  :  some  other  sime." 

Pinckney  mused  in  silence,  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Now  there  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Springdale  a  certain  widow,  in  whose  bosom  the  storms  of 
life  had  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness  sour— if  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  lady  had 
not  soured  it  at  her  birth.  Mrs  Maddox  was  a  starch  widow  who  had  a  starch  daughter,  as 
renowned  for  her  ugliness  and  ungainliness  as  was  Peggy  Blossom  for  her  beauty  and  grace. 
This  fact  had  engendered  no  very  kind  emotions  towards  Peggy  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mother 
and  daughter.  The  feeling  was  reciprocal ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Peggy  was  wont  to 
toss  her  head  with  the  airs  of  a  My  Lady  wherever  she  encountered  Mrs  or  Miss  Maddox. 

Mrs  Maddox  and  her  daughter  were  the  fashionable  milliners  of  Springdale.  Miss  Maddox 
read  novels,  and  was  sentimental  and  spiteful ;  qualities  which  she  inherited,  and  which,  like  an 
estate  entailed. in  the  bands  of  a  careful  heir,  had  not  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Maddox  to  her  mother,  on  the  evening  of  Bobby's  incarceration,  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  backroom  of  their  shop :  it's  all  that  hussey  Peggy's  fault.  She'll  come  to 
no  good,  ma ;  I  know  it,  and  feel  it.  Only  to  think  how  she  cuts  up  with  Mr  Gordon,  Mr 
Hardy,  and  Mr  Hitt.  Hitt's  a  vulgar  person,  I  know ;  and  I  suspect  she  didn't  like  him,  and 
put  that  abominable  Bob  up  to  shooting  him." 

"  Vulgar  person,  Lucinda ;  that's  the  very  reason  that  she  used  to  like  his  visits.  He  is  the 
most  vulgar  spoken  person  I  ever  knew.  But  he's  but  a  blacksmith,  and  you  cant  expect  fur 
off  of  a  sow's  back.  I  understand  it  my  dear.  She  was  all  smiles  to  Hitt,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  until  Lawyer  Lupton  used  to  go  there.  She  thought  he  used  to  go  to  tee  her— just  like 
her  vanity,  when  he  went  to  ask  her  old  grandmother  concerning  a  boundary  line,  as  he  told 
me  himself— he,  he.  Yes,  she  thought  she'd  catch  the  lawyer,  and  so  dropped  the  others ;  and 
Mr  Lupton,  as  he  told  me  himself,  dropped  her.  Then  she  took  up  with  Hitt,  and  misled  the 
fool  into  thinking  that  she  liked  him,  and  now  it's  all  for  Gordon.  This  aggravated  Hitt,  and  he 
spoke  her  whole  character  out  before  the  people  this  evening;  and  that  caused  the  fuss  with 
Bob  Gammon.  That  child  is  raising  this  moment  for  the  gallows.  It's  so  plain  to  me,  that  I 
see  him  swinging  now.     It  shocks  me.     How  I  pity  that  poor,  wretched  old  woman." 

"  That  Peggy  has  been  ruined  by  the  Holly  folks,  ma ;  they  have  made  too  much  of  her. 
Miss  Rachellina  gives  her  her  cast-off  dresses,  and  Miss  Fanny  gives  her  new  ones,  and  this 
has  put  her  above  herself." 

"  That  reminds  me,  Lucinda,  that  Miss  Rachellina— such  an  old  thing,  to  think  so  much  of 
dressing  herself  up,— wants  to  see  the  new  pattern  of  a  cap  I  got  yesterday,— what  caps  that 
Peggy  makes  for  her ;  so  I'll  put  it  in  a  bandbox  and  call  by  Mr  Branson's,  and  take  his  Tom 
with  roe,  au4  go  to  Holly." 

%,Do,  ma,  do;  and  leewhat  they  have  to  layfor  Mttf  Peggy  Blc^sotawwhat  a 
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Mrs  Maddox  accordingly  placed  the  cap  in  a  bandbox,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  departed, 
saving,  "  Lucrada,  if  Mr  Lopton  comes,  show  him  how  beautifully  you  stitched  hit  collars.  I 
told  him  this  blessed  day  that  they  were  all  your  work.  Put  on  your  other  cape,  my  dear, 
and  tie  it  with  the  pink  ribbon—it  becomes  you  most." 

Mrs  Maddox  proceeded  directly  to  Mr  Branson's  store ;  and  after  telling  him  that  his 
prophecies  about  Bobby  Gammon  had  come  exactly  true,  the  asked  him  if  he  would  suffer  ms 
boy  Tom  to  attend  her  to  Holly. 

The  milliner  and  Mr  Bronson,  in  their  respective  vocations,  were  of  great  sendee  to  each 
ether ;  and  consequently  very  good  friends.  Her  request  was  therefore  politely  complied  with* 
and  Tom,  with  the  bandbox  under  his  arm,  was  ordered  to  attend  Mrs  Maddox. 

Holly  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Springdale,  and  Mrs  Maddox  soon  arrived  there.  Bke 
was  shown  into  Miss  Raohellina's  especial  room,  where,  with  the  profoundest  deference,  she 
exhibited  the  cap,  and  expatiated  upon  its  beauties  to  that  good  lady. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Rachellina,  don't  it  suit  your  taste — I  hope  it  will,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
displaying  the  cap  in  her  hand,  and  bobbing  it  about  as  though  it  were  on  her  head.  "  Your 
taste  in  caps  is  quite  according  to  the  prints.  Miss  Blossom  too  is  quite  a  milliner,— poor 
thing,  indeed  she  is  to  be  pitied,  though  it's  somewhat  her  fault,  yet  misfortunes  never  come 

single." 

"  Her  fault — what's  the  matter,"  exclaimed  Miss  Rachcllina,  somewhat  astonished  at  the 
volubility  of  Mrs  Maddox,  "  what'-s  her  fault,  Mrs  Maddox  ?" 

"  Haint  you  heard  it,  Miss  Rachellina." 

"  Heard  it  1  no,  ma'am,  I  have  not  heard  it— what's  her  fault,  what's  she  been  doing  ?*' 

"  Then  you  havn't  heard,  Miss  Rachellina,  as  what  a  trouble  she's  got  her  poor  lame  cousin 
into." 

M  Trouble !  why  no,  tell  me — do  tell  me  ?" 

Mrs  Maddox  composed  her  features  Into  a  sympathetic  expression  ere  she  said-* 

"  Why,  Miss  Rachellina,  I  know  that  Miss  Blossom  is  a  great  favourite  of  yours,  and  I 
wouldn't  say  anything  for  the  world  that  would  hurt  the  child  in  your  good  opnion.  She  is  pretty 
—very,  everybody  says  that,  and  they  say  that  your  kindness  to  her  and  the  many  presents 
you  give  her,  gives  her  looks  and  ways  far  above  her  situation  in  life." 

No  matter  what  people  say,  Mrs  Maddox ;  tell  me,  what  has  she  done  V 
Why  ma'am,  you  must  know  that  folks  say  that  she  is  a  great  flirt-coquette;  and  that 
she  trifles  with  the  feeliogs  of  the  young  men  who  call  to  see  her  with  the  best  intentions." 

"  What's  that  to  do,  Mrs  Maddox,  with  the  present  business." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  give  me  time ;  your  indulgence,  Miss  Rachellina.  There  be  many  young 
men  who  go  to  see  her,  and  she,  ma'am, — I  only  say  what  folks  say  I  don't  want  to  harm  her  ra 
your  good  opinion, — but  folks  say  that  she  has  caused  somehow  or  other  frequent  quarrels 
amongst  them.  This  I  have  heard  over  and  over  again.  Indeed,  they  do  say  that  she  gets 
sometimes  a  little  above  herself.  But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  this ;  that  Mr  Hitt,  Joe  Hitt,  the 
blacksmith,  ma'am,  to  whom  everybody  said  she  was  going  to  be  married,  he  was  there  last  night, 
and  they  do  say  she  treated  him  very  badly  indeed.  She  has  involved  herself  with  that  scamp 
Gordon.  This  morning,  ma'am,  Hitt's  feeliogs  were  so  hurt,  and  it  being  election  day,  be  got 
intoxicated,  ma'am,  and  he  being  in  liquor  asked  Bobby,  what  his  cousin  meant.  Bobby  took 
him  up,  snubbed  him  on  the  spot,  and  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  come  to  the  house.  At 
this,  as  was  natural,  you  know,  Miss  Rachellina,  considering  what  had  passed  between  Miss 
Blossom  and  Mr  Hitt,  he,  Mr  Hitt,  got  angry,  and  spoke  his  mind  out  against  Miss  Blossom. 
Bobby  all  the  while  had  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,— a  gun  Colonel  Bentley  gave  him,  ma'am— it 
was  injudicious  to  give  a  gun  to  such  a  boy,  who,  everybody  says,  is  disposed  to  be  vicious. 
Well,  ma'am,  Mr  Hitt  could  scarcely  turn  round  before  the  boy  fired  the  whole  load  Into  him. 

"  Terrible  ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Rachellina ;  "  is  he  dead  ?  " 

*  No,  ma'am  ;  but  dangerous — very  dangerous." 

"  Where  was  he  wounded,  where  was  he  wounded?"  Inquired  Miss  Rachellina,  with  Intense 
earnestness. 

_"  Ahem»  ahem.  Mr  Hitt  now  turned  round,  when  the  boy  fired,  and  the  load,  ma'aftm, 
neatly  half  a  peck  of  buckshot,  hit  him  m  the  back.  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  the  doings  o* 
Providence,  for  if  it  had  have  been  before  it  would  have  ruined  him  for  ever." 
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At  this  moment  there  was  a  tremulous  tap  at  the  door,  and  on  Miss  RaohoUina  saying, 
"  Come  in !"    Peggy,  with  a  free  pale  as  Mrs  Maddox's  cap,  entered  the  room. 

"  Peggy,  my  child,  this  is  sad  thing*,  I  hear***  said  Mis  Rachellina,  with  much  sternness. 

Poor  Peggy  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs  Maddox  stood  with  her  cap  in  her  hand*  not  knowing  what  to  say.  "«•  Not  now,  Mrs 
Maddox,  not  now,"  said  Miss  Rachellina,  turning  away  from  the  milliner  and  her  cap,  and 
looking  compassionately  at  Peggy,. M  my  serves,  my  sensibilities  have  been  too  much  tried. 
You  mast  call  again,  Mrs  Maddox." 

The  milliner  lingered  for  a  moment,  with  the  wish  to  hear  what  Peggy  should  say ;  but 
on  Miss  Rachellina's  repeating,  "  Not  now,  Mrs  Maddox,"  with  a  bow  that  said  as  plainly  as 
ever  did  a  regal  one  that  the  audience  was  over,  she  felt  compelled  to  take  her  departure. 
As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  Mrs  Maddox,  Miss  Rachellina  seated  herself  in  her  high-backed 
rocking  chair,  and  motioning  Peggy  to  a  seat,  she  crossed  her  arms  in  her  lap,  and  said  :— 

"  Peggy  Blossom,  this  is  terrible  news  I  hear  of  your  cousin  and  yourself." 

"  Of  me,  Miss  Rachellina  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  you,  Peggy ;  I  am  astonished — shocked  beyond  measure.  My  kindness  to  you 
was  founded  upon  the  opinion  that  you  were  a  superior  young  woman.  Not  superior  as  to 
mere  appearance — I  do  not  mean  personal  appearance,  that  is  a  very  fragile  and  fleeting  qua- 
lity— but  superior  in  disposition,  in  conduct,  in  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the 
female  character.  I  am  surprised  to  h<>ar,  Peggy,  that  you  are  given  to  flirtation  and 
coquetry  (here  Peggy's  astonishment  subsided  inlo  a  sheepish  expression),  and  in  this  way—* 
a  very  common  way,  Peggy  Blossom,  you  have  caused  perhaps  the  death  of  two  persons." 

"  It  can't  be,  Miss  Rachellina,"  said  Peggy  ;  "  for  they  say  Joe  Hitt  is  not  hurt  badly ; 
and  if  he  is  not,  how  can  they  harm  Bobby  ?  Besides,  If  he  was.  he  threw  at  Bobby,  a  poor 
lame  boy  as  he  is,  three  or  four  times,  and  once  like  to  have  knocked  him  down,  before  Bobby 
fired." 

"  Well,  child."  resumed  Miss  Rachellina,  "  you  have  relieved  my  mind  from  an  oppressive 
load,  if  such  is  the  fact ;  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  Peggy,  Peggy,  let  thk  be  a  lesson  to  you,  let 
what  may  be  the  event.  I  am  told,  mush  to  my  surprise  and  grieC  thai  you  suffer  that  young 
man  Gordon,  whose  character  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  on  a  very  doubtful  footing,  to  visit  you 
on  familiar  terms.  Peggy,  let  me  caution  yon,  do  not  at  aH  encourage  that  roan.  I  am  told 
•si  is  ■otorioas  thai  you  prefer  his  company  and  conversation  to  that  of  any  other  young  man 
am  the  village." 

Bare  Shinty  Fftxbursi  entered  Us  aunt's  room,  and  that  lady,  ere  she  turned  to  Mm,  said 
to  the  girl, "  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  you,  Peggy ;"  and  then,  addressing  her  nephew, 
•asked:  M  What  news  do  yon  bring,  Sidney?  yon  are  late;  can  you  tell  me  of  Robert  Gam- 
iVunfertmsate  east  ?  " 

'  Yes,  aunt ;  I  am  fresh  from  the  village,  and  can  toil  you  all  about  II ;  !  have  just  had 
honour  of  becoming  Mr  Robert  Gammon's  bail ;  the  poor  fellow  was  in  a  peck  of 


M 


"  Bail !  what*  that,  Mr  FKshurst,  if  yon  pioast,  sir?"  asked  Peggy. 

"  Wo?'  P*gg7>  1  **▼«  beoome  his  security  for  his  appearance  at  court— for  his  future  good 
behaviour,  and  they  have  let  him  out  of  jail  on  that  oomMtkm.  So  yon  must  tail  Bobby,  that 
if  lie  does  not  behave  himself  I  shall  have  ton  times  as  much  money  to  pay  for  him  as  he  has 
lost." 

"  I  wjn  sir !  is  he  out,  sir  ?  has  bo  gone  home?' 

"  He  has,  Peggy." 

-  Then  good  night,  Mr  Fitshnrst;  good  night,  Miss  Rachellina,"  said  Peggy,  as  sne  hast- 
ened to  the  door. 

-  Good  night,  Peggy,"  replied  Miss  Rachellina.  "  Remember,  "chiley1  she  continued,  inv 
ptessivtly  raising  her  finger,  M  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

With  a  downcast  head  Peggy  closed  the  door,  and  hastened  out  of  the  house.  Without 
stopping  to  speak  to  any  one  she  took  her  solitary  way  home. 

"  If  I  were  to  meet  Jack  Gordon,"  thought  Peggy,  as  she  drew  near  grandmother's,  «  I'd 
bo  bound  I'd  tell  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I  always  had  a  misgiving,  just  like  oq«  of  granny's 
that  be  would  bring  trouble  on  me. " 
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The  adage,  which  aayt  talk  of  a  certain  person  and  ho  appears,  was  not  verified  in  this 
instance,  perhaps  it  night  have  been  because  Peggy  was  only  thinking.  She  entered  the 
house  without  meeting  any  one,  and  beheld  Bobby  giving  an  account  of  the  day's  adventure 
to  his  grandmother. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Pinckney,  in  the  city,  under  the  constant  attendance  of  the  best  medical  aid  which  it  anVrded, 
recovered  rapidly. 

*'  Longdate,"  he  said  to  his  friend  one  day,  "  I  have  arranged  my  business  by  letter,  and  I 
shall  be  in  no  haste  to  leave  your  city." 

"  I  rejoice  at  it,"  replied  Laogdale,  "  and,  Pinckney,  I  have  certain  suspicions  that  these 
are  attractions  for  you  here,  which  the  north,  with  all  its  allurements  of  home,  cannot  oiler 
you.  Do  you  know  that  you  talk  in  your  sleep  ?  and  that  one  night  when  I  watched  with 
you  I  made  discoveries  ?N 

"  Ah  1  of  what  character  were  they  ?  If  you  had  been  laid  up  about  the  time  of  Miss 
Henrietta's  cruelties,  some  watching  friend  might  also  have  made  discoveries  in  your  case." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  second  love?" 

"  Suppose  I  subscribe  myself  your  convert,  what  then  ?  * 

"  I  should  say  that  you  were  rapidly  recovering— that  the  sound  state  of  your  mind  was  a 
prognostic  of  the  sound  state  of  your  body.  Second  love,  Pinckney,  upon  the  heart,  is  like 
the  moonlight  upon  Rome,  as  your  favourite  bard  has  described  it. 

Leaving  that  beaatifal  whkh  aflB  was  ■•, 


ad  making  that  which  was  **.'** 
M  Ah,  Laogdale,"  replied  Pinckney,  M  your  quotation  is  poetical,  but  not  true ;  remember 
that  the  bard  says  the  moonlight 

*  •ofteoed  town  the  hoar  austerity 


M  Certainly,"  rejoined  Longdate,  interrupting  Pinckney. 

-«a*4tnc«vp, 


mm  tware  aaew,  the  tap  of  cansarioi.'  ** 

"That's  the  idea,  my  dear  Pinckney;  all  these  •  gaps'  in  the  heart  on  the  first  love  will  be 
*  filled  up,  as  'twere  anew/  by  the  second  passion.  There's  poor  Burns,  who,  though  fffftiiri- 
bom,  had  such  a  capacious  heart  for  true  sentiment — whose  songs  upon  love  are  the  beat  and 
truest  that  were  ever  written— he  fell  m  love  with  fifty  diffsrsnf  wosnen.** 

"  Yes ;  but  do  you  not  believe  that  his  love  for  highland  Mary— the  girl  who  died,  and  to 
whom  he  addressed  those  touching  lines  to  *  Mary  in  Heaven'— do  yea  not  believe  that  Mi 
love  for  her  was  the  strongest  passion  of  his  heart  T* 

••  He  might  have  thought  so;  she  died  after  their  loves  were  ntighted,  and  so  strongly 
plighted,  over  the  running  stream  on  the  Bible,  as  they  were  parting.  Nothing  occurred— 
no  jealousy  or  suspicion  between  them  to  make  one  doubt  the  ether.  When  these  fanes  were 
written  she  was  in  her  grave,  with  associations  of  Toothful  tenderness  around  her,  close  as  her 
shroud— hallowtd,  not  buried  by  its  folds. 


tier  ate  caa  ckiU,  mar  rival  ataal, 
Nartftbefcao*  Ateai 


**  But,  remember,  all  first  loves  have  not  such  bellowed  remembrances,  and  all  lines  to 
Mary  are  not  to— Mary  in  Heaven.* 

Pinckney  laughed.  "True  as  the  book,**  he  said;  UTH  tell  you,  T^npfoU  and  it  is 
strange,  as  we  are  men  of  such  different  views  of  life,  that  I  should  wish  to  tell  you.  But, 
**mid  the  chief  beauties  of  almighty  Rome*  on  such  a  night  as  the  bard  has  described,  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  who  has  considerably  influenced  my  destinies,  at  least  the  'tfflpfr* 
of  my  hejrt.  for  some  time.  Though  descended  from  American  parents,  she  was  an  ftafiau. 
She  httoi  that  style  of  beauty — the  dark  hair  and  eye,  and  the  voluptuous  grace ;  bet  I  went 
weary  yea  with  a  description  of  loveaness  that  I  thought  eqo&l  to  xnythic*  thit  sculptor  or 
artist  of  that  fairy  land  had  ever  mncied ;  you  would  laugh  at  sne>  She  was  some  one  or  lew 
<Zrir*  on-  enirr,  and  knew  the  world.    1  have  since  discovered  tint,  Eke  awe  os 
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been  particularly  conferred  its  master-key.  I  left  home  for  foreign  travel  full  of  deep- 
wrought  tentiment  and  romance.  After  tome  rough  trials  I  had  received,  by  the  death  of  a 
dear  relative,  a  very  large  fortune,  and,  like  the  overtasked  labourer  when  the  day  of  feasting 
comes,  I  plunged  too  deeply  into  pleasure,  forgetful  of  the  high  hopes  to  which  before  I  had 
been  sacrificing  my  health.  Pleasure  did  quickly  what  study  was  slowly  doing.  My  energies 
were  prostrated.  I  wanted  an  object  in  life,  and  I  determined  on  travel,  as  I  have  said.  To 
Italy  I  looked  as  the  land  on  which  the  Promethean  fire  descended.  There  I  promised 
myself  all  that  the  prospects  of  the  beautiful  which  one  of  our  own  country's  best  bards  has 
painted  as  well  as  ever  yet  did  poet  paint  them.  Did  you  know  my  namesake,  Edward  C. 
Pinkney,  of  Baltimore,  the  poet?" 

••No:  I  have  often  heard  of  him ;  was  he  a  relation  of  yours ?*' 

<•  No,  not  relations ;  he  spells  his  name  without  the  c ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
lawyer.  I  knew  him  slightly.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
was  older  than  I— I  met  him  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  in  New  York.  He  pre- 
sented me  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful— gems  all.  That 
serenade  of  his,  *  Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love/  is  the  best  in  the  language.  It  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  two  or  three  fragments  we  have  of  Lovelace,  the  chevalier  poet  of  the  olden 
time,  who  wrote  so  touchingly  to  his  mistress  from  prison  : 

*  Look,  oat  upon  the  itin,  my  lore ! 

•  And  shame  them  with  yoor  •yet, 
On  which— thou  or  the  lights  above. 
There  hangs  mere  destinies.* 

M  How  beautiful,  hey  ?—  again : 

'  Sleep  not,  thine  image  wakes  for  eye 
Within  my  watchiog  breast, 
Sleep  not,  from  her  soft  sleep  should  fly, 
Who  robe  sfl  hearts  of  rest.1 

"  There  is  the  spirit  of  the  loves  of  the  knights  of  old  in  that ;  and  then  his  piece  called 

'The  Health.9    I  made  his  poems  my  companion.     I  have  been  wandering.     I  introduced 

his  name  to  say,  that  I  looked  upon  Italy  as  he  has  described  it  in  a  short  poem  bearing  that 

title.    Pardon  me  if  I  quote  a  stanza  or  two. 

*  It  looks  a  dimple  en  the  face  of  earth, 
The  seal  of  beauty,  and  the  shrine  of  mirth ; 
Nature  is  delieate,  and  graceful  there, 
The  place  of  genius,  feminine,  and  fair ; 
The  winds  are  awed,  nor  dare  to  breathe  aleed, 
The  air  teems  never  to  have  borne  a  deed 
Save  where  volcanoes  send  to  heaven  their  curled 
And  solemn  ■motes,  like  altars  of  the  world. 


Thrice  beautiful  to  that  delightful  spot 

Carry  ©or  married  hearts,  and  he  all  pain  forgot.' 

There  art,  too,  shows,  when  nature's  beauty  palls 

Her  sculptured  marbles,  and  net  pictured  wans ; 

And  there  era  farms  in  which  they  both  conspire 

To  whisper  themes  that  knows  not  how  to  tire ; 

The)  speaking  rains  in  net  gentle  eiime. 

Have  bnt  been  hallowed  by  the  foot  of  time* 

And  each  can  mutually  prompt  s-ime  thought  of  flame, 

The  meanest  stone  is  not  without  a  name. 

Then  come,  beloved !  hasten  o'er  the  sea, 

To  build  our  happy  hearth  in  blooming  Italy/ 

M  There,  is  not  that  most  beautiful ;  surpass  that  description  from  any  poet  !** 

**  What  became  of  Mr  Pinkney  V 

"  He  died  some  years  ago.  A  thousand  times  have  I  beneath  Italian  skies  repeated  those 
I  could  not  woo  a  beloved  one  to  go  with  me  to  *  blooming  Italy,'  but  I  thought  I  had 
found  one  there  who  would  win  me  to  stay.  I  had  no  premonitory  symptoms.  I  took  the 
disease  at  first  sight ;  perhaps  it  was. owing  to  the  climate." 

44  Ah,  you're  getting  cured,"  said  Langdale,  laughing,  "  inasmuch  as  you  can  jest  with  the 
wounds,  they  will  eventually  heal  over  without  a  scar.  Nothing  turns  the  arrow  of  the  blind 
god  aside  like  a  jest,  after  all.     But,  go  on ;  go  on." 

*•  Her  parents  being  from  America — she  claiming  to  be  an  American  woman,  though  born 
fat  Italy  ;  and  speaking  the  mutual  language  when  I  could  not  speak  Italian — all  this,  had  she 
not  been  so  beautiful,  would  have  thrown  me  into  her  society.  As  it  was,  every  hour  that  I 
postfbfy  could,  I  devoted  to  her.     Her  mind,'  naturally  vtam*  «&& \\\«J^  v&^^vA\*«t 
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manners,  though  1  have  thought  since  they  possessed  no  little  mannerism  and  display,  were 
winning  beyond  resistance,,  and  her  form  was  such  as  Pinkney,  my  namesake,  speaks  of  in  the 
last  stanzas  which  I  repeated  to  you.  I  used  frequently  to  tell  her  so.  I  was  a  year  under 
her  spell.  What's  the  purpose  of  dwelling  upon  what  a  fool  I  was ;  I  might  have  done  so 
then,  but  a  light  has  broke  in  upon  me  since,  enough  to  give  me  aa  inkling  of  what  a  Billy 
Lackaday  I  was.  ** 

Langdale  laughed  heartily. 

"  Confound  you,"  said  Pinckney,  "  your  comical  laugh  won't  let  me  be  sentimental  What 
a  fool  I  was  to  pretend  to  talk  to  you  on  such  a  subject*" 

"  Indeed  you  were  not — believe  me,  I  think  you  11  remove  the  image  by-and-bye.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  its  return,  rememberr  is  to  put  another  in  its  place— but  go  on.** 

"  Some  other  time,  Langdale ;  your  laugh  has  scattered  all  my  sentimental  reminiscences^ 
I  could  give  you  but  a  history  of  my  feelings ;  but  to  probe  them— they  are  a  little  sore  yet, 
maybe.** 

"  You're  convalescing.  Bat,  believe  me,  I  laughed  in  reflecting  upon  myself  not  at  yon. 
I  think  our  characters  are  alike  in  many  points,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them* 
and  in  that  difference  consists  what  would  make  yea  happy,  I  believe,  as  a  married  man. 
That  is,  provided  you  did  not  marry  your  Italian  love." 

*'  That's  a  strange  remark." 

44  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  just  one.  That  fair  lady  of  '  blooming  Italy,'  I  plainly  discover,  even 
from  what  little  you  have  said,  was  a  splendid — an  accomplished— woman  of  the  world.  And 
from  all  such  deliver  me.  She  would  have  spent  your  fortune—not  cared  to  have  any  hold 
upon  your  affections,  except  as  she  could  hold  some  purse,  and  would  have  worried  you  to 
death  with  her  whines  and  waywardness — kept  all  her  amiability  for  company,  and  all  her 
fault-finding  for  your  private  ear.  Such  a  woman  is  worse,  Pinckney,  in  my  opinion,  than 
those  of  her  sex  who,  in  the  world's  opinion,  are  deemed  the  most  worthless." 

Pinckney  coloured  deeply  at  this  remark.  *TU  strange  when  one  man  of  the  world  flaeeta 
with  another  profounder  in  its  knowledge  than  himsebV  how  almost  child- like  he  wflLftn* 
qoentty  become  when  with  him.  His  elder's  knowledge  and  experience  place  hum  in  the 
predicament  of  the  schoolboy,  who  not  only  feels  that  his  teacher  is  his  superior  in  know* 
ledge,  but  that  he  thoroughly  understands  and  penetrates  the  feelings  of  his  pupils.  Pfnek- 
ney's  confinement,  however,  and  debility,  which  affected  his  nerves,  assisted  much  in  pro- 
ducing at  the  time  a  state  of  feeling,  which  at  another  he  would  not  have  believed  was 
natural  to  him  under  any  circumstances. 

44  Understand  me,"  said  Langdale,  quickly  observing  Pinekney's  emotion ;  "  let  not  your 
feelings  be  aroused  for  the  lady.  I  mean  to  speak  of  your  class  of  worldly  women.  And 
maybe  she  is  not  of  that  character — is  without  the  rule  if  she  is.  She  may  furnish  one  of 
those  exceptions  that  logicians  tell  us  make  general  rules  stronger." 

Pinckney  remained  silent,  but  be  smiled  archly,  and  Langdale  continued : 

44  I'm  held  to  be  a  man  of  the  world — but  as  the  world  goes,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  not  so 
much  so  as  the  world  thinks — not  so  much  so  as  the  generality  of  its  good  people." 

"  You  are  proverbially  so,"  said  Pinckney. 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps  I  am  so  heartless  myself,  that  I  want  a  person  all  heart,  as  a  friend 
or  mistress,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  on  my  part.  We  love  our  opposite*,  you  knew— I 
must  confess  that  I  have  what  is  called  a  liking  for  a  man  of  the  world— one  who  has  tra- 
velled and  knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  is  withal  a  gentleman.  I  have,  I  say,  for  such  a  man 
a  liking,  and  for  such  a  woman,  an  admiration— and  that's  all.  If  I  have  not  the  domeatio 
ties  about  my  hearth  I  have  their  appreciation  about  my  heart  the  stronger — you  start  V 

"  Start  I  only  think  of  the  history  of  your  first  love  which  you  gave  me." 

44  True,  think  of  it ;  the  antagonist  principles  were  then  fighting  in  me,  which  nlamly 
prove  I  was  not  a  worldly  man.  Had  I  been  such,  I  should  certainly  have  married  Clarissa, 
Churchill ;  as  it  was,  I  never  even  courted  her,  but  went  in  for  love.  It  is  true  I  may  have 
wavered  for  an  instant,  but  never  when  brought  to  the  point  The  vast  majority  of  yoanf 
men  would  not  have  wavered  for  a  moment.  They  would  have  fawned,  the  sycophants  a* 
Clarissa,  and  never  once  have  thought  of  Henrietta  but  as  a  ( poor  girl,'  which*  from 
repeated  by  them  in  a  depreciating  tone,  weuid  soon  in  their  s^ndthnTtteJieii  its 
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signification,  and  they  would  have  got  to  denouncing  her  as  a  •  poor  girl  In  every  sense  oT  the 
word/  " 

"  You  are  too  harsh,  Langdale,  hi  yoor  opinion  of  the  world ;  I  don't  esteem  men  so  mer- 
cenary.    I  believe  that  roost  young  people  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  their  affections." 

"  Most  of  them  will  tell  you  so ;  but  1  believe  in  original  sin  in  that  respect  if  in  no  other. 
Selfishness  is  inborn  in  us ;  it  is  as  strong  in  the  young  man  as  in  the  old  one ;  but  it  has 
different  ways  of  developing  itself  in  them,  because  their  aims  are  different.  No  really  great 
scoundrel  ever  made  a  confession  of  his  rascality  except  on  his  death-bed  or  tinder  the  gallows, 
and  then  he  was  for  being  heroic  and  dying  game.  I  never  knew  a  man  yet  who  frankly  con- 
fessed his  vices  who  had  not  many  virtues.  And  I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  proclamation 
that  he  had  all  the  virtues,  whose  vices  did  not  greatly  out-number  them.  The  man  who 
knows  himself  a  thorough -paced  scoundrel,  does  all  he  can  to  hide  the  least  delinquency, 
because  he  fears,  if  one  is  discovered  it  will  furnish  a  clue  to  his  whole  character.  The  ten- 
dency of  these  remarks  might  seem  to  eulogize  a  character  like  my  own,  perhaps ;  but  1  make 
them  because  I  know  they  are  true.  I  lay  my  life,  this  bird  of  the  Italian  skies,  and  who  was 
just  suited  for  its  glories,  and  pined  if  met  them — I  lay  my  life  she  spoke  much  more  plainly 
to  yon  about  love,  and  made  much  freer  acknowledgment  of  her  passion,  voluntarily,  perchance, 
than  you  could  ever  wring  from  Fanny  Fitzhurst,  though  you  had  courted  her,  and  she 
had  accepted  you.  What  we  feel  deeply  we  treasure  deeply.  Lip  service  is  easily  uttered. 
And  when  we  are  profoundly  good  or  bad  we  never  tell  it ;  the  first  from  modesty,  the  second 
from  interest ;  but  when  we  would  be  what  we  are  not,  the  lips  very  easily  play  their  part ; 
tit  our  actions  that  betray  us.  Suppose  two  streams  to  be  endowed  with  language,  the 
•hallow  one  would  no  doubt  make  Its  ripples  tattle  to  you  of  its  depth,  while  the  deep  one 
-  would  roll  upon  its  waveless  course,  satisfied  that  it  was  deep,  and  wait  for  the  testing  if  it 
was  doubted." 

"  What,  pray  tell  me,  put  Miss  Fitzhurst  In  your  thoughts  by  way  of  illustration  ?  " 

M  What  caused  you  to  ask  me  the  question  ?   Pfnckney,  the  condition  of  a  man,  as  described 

by  Shakspeare,  *  between  the  acting  of  a  heedful  thing  and  the  first  motion,'  is  pretty  much 

Hke  the  straggle  between  first  and  second  love.     Not  that  the  contest  has  anv  ferocity  b 

K:— 

*  But  the  atate  of  man 
Like  to  «.  little  afatgeam,  mUkn  thea 
The  mature  of  an  inaurrectioa.' " 

"  No,"  said  Pinekney  smiling,  "  your  illustration  to  me  is  not  a  good  one.  My  notion  is, 
that  between  the  first  and  second  love  there  is  an  intervention  of  a  blank,  an  vnimpassioned 
blank ;  darkness,  like  the  night  between  two  days— that  one  gradually  fades  off  like  a  summer 
•onset,  leaving  the  highest  hopes  last,  like  the  highest  hills ;  and  that  the  other  rises  out  of 
deepest  darkness,  long  after  the  past  day  has  gene  to  the  years  beyond  the  flood.  There  is  no 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  a  long  interval  of  calm,  like  night  between.1' 

"  You  won't  admit  any  thunder-storm  through  the  night,  then,"  interrupted  Langdale, 
"engendered  by  the  heat  of  the  previous  day." 

«  Ob,  yes ;  perhaps  a  little  through  the  night  to  make  pure  the  atmosphere  for  the  second 
lore ;  but  if  there  be  any  through  the  day,  1  claim  it  as  a  proof  of  what  my  favourite  said— 


'  The  day  drags  an  tkoupb  storm  keep  out  the  tan, 
And  tfeoa  She  keatt  will  bra**,  yati— kealy  lira  on. " 


CHAPTER      XXL 
Ami  Pinekney  had  been  some  weeks  the  guest  of  his  friend  Langdale,  one  day,  when  the 
inmates  of  Holly  were  assembled  round  their  social  hearth,  for  k  was  now  generally  cold 
enough  for  fires,  though  on  some  days  they  were  not  necessary,  the  following  oonversatkm 
occurred; 

^   «  Well,  brother,  how  is  Mr  Picnkaey  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
~   «  He  is  better,"  replied  Sidney,  « though  he  has  net  been  onttatemco  -since  the  day  he 
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"  That  was  a  most  imprudent  step,"  Mid  lUdkefime.  M I  hare  never  thought  of  it  since 
without  being  provoked  with  you.  To  invite  a  grntlrman  to  much  injured  as  Mr  Hackney 
to  a  house  so  damp  and  unaired  as  I  know  our  town  boast  mat  be,  was  the  height  of  im- 
prudence," 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  can  assure  you,"  rejoined  Fanny,  ••that  fret  were  made  in  the  rooms 
early,  and  everything  was  comfortable.  Mr  Hackney,  in  proof  of  it,  received  no  injury  what- 
ever— not  the  slightest." 

M  I  wished  Fanny  to  go  with  me  to  our  friend  Langdale's  and  aee  him,  hot  the  fetish)? 
refused,"  said  Sidney. 

**  Foolishly  !  I  think  not,  nephew.  If  it  had  been  necessary  for  Fanny  to  go,  it  would  have 
been  from  the  necessity  proper,  not  otherwise." 

"  Why,  aunt,"  replied  Pinckney,  "  did  not  all  the  ladies  on  Mr  Langdale's  birthday  attend 
a  splendid  party  there  V* 

"  Yes,  nephew ;  but  remember,  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  our  city,  Mrs  Allan,  did  the 
honours  for  him." 

"  Aunt,"  said  Sidney,  archly,  M  you  have  catted  repeatedly  to  tee  Pinckney.*9 

M  There  is  a  difference,  Sidney,"  replied  Miss  Rachellina,  bridling,  "between  the  age  and 
situation  of  myself  and  niece." 

44  Sidney  bowed  low  to  bis  aunt,  and  then  said  to  his  sister,  as  if  he  were  determined  to 
tetze  somebody  * 

**  I  believe  Fanny  meant  to  have  gone,  until  she  heard  that  Pinckney  was  able  to  go  out, 
and  then  she  proposed  that  I  should  invite  him  to  the  house.* 

"  There  was  some  manoeuvring  in  that,  I  confess,"  said  Fanny,  Mushing,  but  rallying,  "  and 
brother,  it's  in  our  family.  At  least  you  and  I  have  the  gift,  for  you  have  practised  consi- 
derable diplomacy  in  finding  excuses  for  visiting  Mr  Elwood's  lately." 

Sidney  looked  at  his  sister  and,  unobserved  by  his  aunt  and  father,  shook  his  head. 

"  Niece,"  said  Miss  Rachellina  with  a  decided  air,  "  I  have  heard  yon  rally  your  brother 
repeatedly  lately  on  the  frequency  of  bis  visits  to  Mr  Elwood's.  But  there  are  tome  things 
that  should  not  be  jested  on— I  beg  you  will  drop  it.  Miss  Sarah  Grattan  is  a  very  fine  girl, 
considering  her  advantages.  A  very  fine  girl ;  but  the  possibility  of  her  alliance  with  oar 
family  is  not  to  be  even  remotely  hinted  at.  This  familiar  jesting  upon  certain  subjects  takes 
off  imperceptibly  their  impropriety  in  our  minds.  Your  brother's  visits  to  Mr  Elwood's  have 
no  such  character  as  your  jests  would  imply ;  yet  by  your  raillery  upon  the  subject,  the  im- 
pression may  be  made  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  neighbours,  which  would  compel  as 
to  treat  Miss  Grattan  coldly,— a  thing  I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  do." 

•'  That  is  what  I  dont  think  I  shall  ever  do  under  any  drcumstances,  my  dear  aunt,  tor 
she  is  the  very  best  girl  I  ever  knew ;  and,  indeed,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  mind.  At  for 
brother,  aunt,  they  say  in  town,  you  know,  that  be  is  courting  Jane  Moreland." 

"  A  very  fine  young  lady  it  Mitt  Moreland ;  her  family  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
her  fortune  is  ample." 

**  Who  told  you  that,  sis  ?M  asked  Sidney. 

"  Oh  !  how  very  ignorant  you  are,  brother  of  mine,"  rejoined  Fanny.  Mrs  Allan  naked  me 
if  it  were  true  the  last  time  I  was  in  town,  and  to  did  the  Swifts." 

Mr  Paul  Fitihurst  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  apparently  leading  the  newspaper  and 
inattentive  to  the  conversation.  A  frown  succeeded  Fanny's  remark,  when  the  old  fciithsntt 
Uhl  the  newspaper  on  his  knee,  and  said — 

"  There  h*s  always  been  something  mysterious  about  the  intimacy  existing  between  Mr 
Klwood  And  Broneoo.  who*  some  one  told  me,  was  to  marry  Miss  Grattan.  I  wonder  at  her 
choice.  Miss  Grattan's  father  was  a  highhr  respectable  man ;  he  was  a  physician  in  extensive 
practice*  and  a  one  companion  be  was.  too.  I  knew  him  weJL  He  married  a  very  respectabst 
Km.  a  Miss  Gitmor*.  1  think,  of  an  old  but  reduced  tataflr.  Ehrood  bore  in  those  days  a  very 
bad  character ;  be  was  held  to  be  a  low.  dissipated  gambler;  and  ft  was  a  matter  ofsuvprh* 
t*  ever?  «•*  «hen  the  other  Miss  GOseoxe  ran  away  with  ham.  He  and  Brooson  were  always 
intimate ;  I  iveaembee  then  that  both  of  them  were  held  in  Bttle  repute.  Ehrood,  bow> 
«mw  I  hat*  tJ^syt  things*  a  much  swttersaan  than  Ibnaiia  " 

f**r*  BIT  hrsahii  -  lamrraam  HTm  *"-  *  -— L  -  -  -— »»»      -  -*— .^.  ■       ^ 
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Id  respect  to  her  family,  used  to  visit  her  occasionally,  and  I  protest  that  the  brutality  of  her 
husband  shocked  me.'  I  gave  him  a  setting  down  once  that  be  remembers  to  this  day. 
Bronson,  though,  is  a  low  creature— and  now  1  remember,  brother,  notwithstanding  Brooaon 
always  pretended  to  be  pious,  there  was  a  great  intimacy  between  them.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Bronson  had  done  him  some  favour— relieved  him  from  a  debt  that  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  farm ;  that's  the  only  thing  he  cares  for.  I  have  often  repented  since,  that 
when  his  niece  was  growing  up,  I  did  not  show  her  some  kindness ;  but  I  attended  Mrs  EU 
wood's  funeral ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  awful  occasion,  Elwood  remembered  the  setting  down 
I  gave  bim,  and  treated  me  rudely.  This  prevented  my  taking  the  interest  in  Miss  Sarah 
that  I  else  would  have  done." 

"  Aunt,  old  Agnes,  who  lives  in  the  old  cabin  by  the  burnt  mill,  is  a  very  intelligent  old 
woman.  I  have  heard  her  say  she  knew  all  about  the  Grattans  ;  she's  very  old— yes,  very ; 
she  remembers  all  about  your  grandfather,  and  can  tell  about  the  revolutionary  war.  I  don't 
like  her." 

«  She  was  Dr  Grattan's  mother's  housekeeper,'*  said  Fanny,  "  and  she  is  so  full  of  old  ro- 
mantic notions  that  I  like  to  go  and  talk  with  her.  Why,  aunt,  she  espresses  herself  as  well  at 
any  lady— all  the  village  people  pay  her  a  great  deal  of  respect.  She  tells  fortunes,  and 
believes  in  true  love." 

"  True  love  f '  interrupted  Miss  Rachellina ;  "  Fanny,  you  said  that  just  as  I  supposed  that 
giddy  thing,  Peggy  Gammon,  would  have  spoken  it." 

"  Well,  aunt,  over  such  as  Peggy,  and  over  the  village  girls,  she  has  great  influence— it  is 
believed  that  she  is  a  fortune-teller— I  like  to  listen  to  her;  she  certainly  is  interesting." 

"  It  is  such  fortune-telling  old  women  as  she,"  exclaimed  Miss  Rachellina,  '*  who  have 
rained  the  happiness  of  many  a  poor  girl.  Such  a  worthless  fellow  as  this  John  Gordon,  for 
sfittance,  will  pay  ber  well,  and  then  persuade  a  giddy  thing  like  Peggy  Gammon  to  go  and 
have  her  fortune  told.  The  result  is  that  the  worthless  hag  describes  him  as  her  '  true  lover, ' 
as  yon  or  she  would  call  it,  and  when  he  offers  himself  she  considers  it  destiny,  and  takes  him." 

"  It  is  recorded  of  Sam  Foote,  the  celebrated  wit,"  said  Sidney,  "  that  he,  by  turning 
fortune-teller  for  a  friend  of  his,  Lord  Debaral— if  I  remember  rightly— got  five  thousand 
pounds— at  any  rate,  a  very  large  sum.  The  lady  was  superstitious,  my  lord  knew  it,  and 
told  Foote,  who  was  a  great  mimic,  and  could  assume  any  disguise,  that  if  he  would  play  the 
fortune-teller,  and  describe  him  exactly  to  the  lady  as  her  future  husband,  and  the  stratagem 
succeeded,  he  would  pay  bim  that  sum.  Foote  agreed.  The  lady  sought  to  know  her  fate, 
and  be  told  it.  My  lord  courted  anji  won  her  with  her  fortune,  and  paid  Foote  out  of  it 
Sow  take  care,  Fanny,  how  you  consult  the  oracle ;  some  mercenary  gentleman  may  anticipate 
your  questions,  and  purchase  the  response." 

M I  shaft  be  beforehand  with  the  gentleman,  brother  ;  for  the  first  one  that  I  fall  in  love 
with  I  will  get  you  to  invite  to  Holly ;  then  I  will  apprise  aunt  Agnes  of  the  met,  describe 
-him  to  her,  fee  her  well,  tell  my  gentleman  of  her  skill  in  palmistry,  and  when  he  repairs  to 
the  oracle  I  shall  be  described  to  him  to  a  T,  as  the  only  one  who  can  make  him  happy." 

M  If  you  have  such  designs,  sis,  I  advise  you  by  all  means  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of 
aunt  Agnes." 

M I  have  done  tot  sir.  Almost  every  fine  day  when  I  visit  Sarah,  we  call  over  by  the  mill 
to  see  her,  when  I  never  fail  to  give  her  something ;  besides  which,  I  have  dispatched  Pompey 
repeatedly  to  her  cabin  with  flour,  butter,  eggs,  ham,  and  many  other  things ;  for  aunt  Agnes, 
though  she  be  a  witch,  lives  not  upon  air,  and  therefore  are  my  purposes  in  the  foil  promise 
of  accomplishment.  You  may  further  know,  sir,  that  I  intend  to  spend  to-morrow  with  Sarah, 
awl  that  we  will  certainly  call  and  see,  not  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  but  the  White  Lady 
of  the  Woods.  So,  if  you  promise  to  come  to  me  in  the  afternoon,  J  promise  to  intercede 
make  your  future  fate  bright" 

«  Agreed  r  said  Sidney,  "It  is  a  bargain." 
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CHAPTER   XXIL 

Tui  burnt  mill  of  which  we  hare  spoken  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  at  too  temiaation  of 
a  road  which  was  called  the  Mill-road,  but  which,  since  the  fire,  had  not  been  used  except  by 
Mr  Fitzhurst  and  Elwood  for  farming  purposes,  or  by  such  wayfarers  and  rovers  as  fiords* 
and  his  companions  whom  Bobby  overheard  the  night  of  the  husking;  match. 

The  mill  was  of  rude  stone  construction,  and  nothing  was  left  but  its  bare  and  blackened 
walls.  The  scenery  about  it  was  picturesque.  A  stream  called  the  Falls  dashed  down  by  it, 
with  its  full  supply  of  water,  for  the  mill-dam  was  broken  down  and  the  ndU-raoe  choked  «p 
by  deposits  from  its  sides,  made  by  various  rains,  and  overgrown  with  feeds. 

About  twenty  feet  above  the  mill,  towards  what  was  once  the  dam,  s\ood  an  old  log-eabm, 
formerly  occupied  by  an  assistant  of  the  miller,  who  attended  to  keeping  the  dam  and  race  in 
repair.  After  the  fire  he  left  his  humble  dwelling,  and  old  Agnes  took  possession  of  it 
^  Agnes  bad  been  housekeeper  to  Doctor  Orattan*s  mother,  and  her  attachment  to  his 
daughter  was  so  great,  that  at  Mr  El  wood's  request  she  removed  to  his- house  when  he  took 
the  child  home,  and  nursed  her  with  parental  care.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  attachment  to 
Sarah,  Agnes  would  not  have  stayed  a  day  at  Mr  ElwoocTs.  He  treated  her,  it  is  true,  better 
than  any  other  person  about  his  farm,  but  then  she  was  a  white  woman,  and-  she  was  very 
kind  to  her  little  charge.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr  Etwood  from  using  towards  her 
when  in  his  cups  the  roughest  language*  His  unkindness  to  Agnes  as  Sarah  grew  up,  and 
her  nurse  became  more  helpless,  increased;  and  one  day,  on  his  telling  her  that  she  did 
nothing,  and  that  she  must  be  off,  she  removed  to  the  miller's  cabin. 

The  Falls,  the  descent  of  which  was  very  rapid  opposite  the  cabin,  dashed  on  wikBy  over 
projecting  rocks,  throwing  its  silver  spray  against  their  faces,  and  forming  in  their  hollows 
many  fantastic  eddies  and  pools,  in  which  the  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark  and  weed  ioated 
round  and  round,  ere  they  were  borne  onward.  Above  these  rocks  the  stream  fay  .compara- 
tively quiet  and  lake-like ;  and  jutting  prominences,* covered  almost  entirely  by-mess  and  wfid 
vines,  gave  beauty  to  the  view,  which,  on  the  right,  as  you  looked  np  the  stream*  aU  atoned 
out  into  the  valley,  and  on  the  left  was  bounded  by  a  bold  chain  of  hills. 

There  had  been  an  inclosure  around  the  cabin,  but  it  was  broken  down  before  Agnes 
domesticated  herself  there ;  and  the  wild  honeysuckle  and  the  wild  sweet  brier  grew  almest 
up  to  the  very  door.  A  single  tall  oak  stretched  its  branohes  above  and  over  the  eabfa, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  leaning  against  it,  as  if  for  support :  the  ruins  of  the  mill  belew 
towered  over  the  cabin  in  aristocratic  solemnity ;  its  blackened  walls,  relieved  to  the  eye  here 
and  there  by  the  M  parasite  "  plant,  the  ivy,  which,  unlike  parasites  in  general,  was  giving 
beauty  to  what  all  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  shrink  from ;  but  in  this  it  was  justJry- 
ing  the  simile  of  the  poet,  who,  in  comparing  woman  to  it,  said  that— 

'  "  Iiko  ivy,  ahe'i  known  to  cling 

Too  often  round  a  wonhlew  thing :" 

A  worthless  thing  to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  everything,  and  whose  worthlessness  and  vice, 
in  the  abundance  of  her  love,  she  is  endeavouring  to  hide. 

A  path  from  the  cabin  led  to  a  garden  spot  by  the  mill,  which  had  been  formerly  culti- 
vated by  the  miller,  and  which  was  roughly  inclosed  by  what  in  that  country  is  called  a 
Virginia  fence.  It  was  formed  by  laying  a  number  of  rails  in  zigzag  manner  on  each  other. 
By  the  corners  of  the  fence,  on  the  outer  side,  blackberry  bushes  and  wild  roses  grew  in 
abundance.  Agnes  continued,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  her  neighbours,  to  keep  the 
little  inclosure  free  from  weeds,  and  to  raise  within  vegetables  sufficient  to  supply  her  frugal 
wants.  She  also  cultivated  a  quantity  of  herbs,  which  were  thought  to  possess  greater  medi- 
cinal virtues  when  administered  by  her  than  similar  simples  purchased  from  the  apothecary. 

The  morning  after  the  badinage  between  Fanny  and  her  brother,  she  visited  Sarah 
Grattan  according  to  her  promise.  Her  friend  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  in  much  better 
spirits  than  usual.    Though  the  autumn  was  bow  far  advanced,  the  day  proved  a  delightful 
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one— one  of  those  sunny  remembrances  of  summer,  and  Fanny  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a  visit  to  aunty  Agnes. 

Sarah  readily  assented ;  and,  unattended,  they  proceeded  together,  following  a  sheep-path 
through  the  woods  to  the  old  woman's  cabin. 

On  rapping  at  the  door,  the  voice  of  old  Agues  bade  them  enter.  They  did  so,  and  found 
the  old  woman  engaged  at  her  spinning-wheel  by  the  hearth,  in  which  a  slight  fire,  which  she 
fed  from  a  quantity  of  brushwood  that  lay  in  the  corner,  crackled  and  sparkled.  Agnes  was 
dressed  in  a  homespun  frock,  with  a  plain,  but  clean  cotton  cap  on  her  head.  Though  very 
old,  she  was  hale  and  hearty.  Her  countenance  expressed  cheerfulness,  but  with  an  air  of 
character  and  decision.  When  young,  she  must  have  been  handsome,  for  though  her  skin 
was  wrinkled,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  fair ;  her  nose  was  straight,  and  her  eye  blue  and 
bright.  Her  forehead  bad  fewer  wrinkles  than  one  might  have  supposed,  and  her  hair,  sil- 
vered with  years,  was  gathered  neatly  under  her  cap. 

The  furniture  of  her  humble  room— the  cabin  bad  but  one— consisted  of  a  small  table,  a 
pair  of  old  drawers,  four  old  chairs,  and  a  bed.  A  shelf  beside  the  chimney  contained  a  few 
plates  and  tea-cups,  with  an  old-fashioned  tea-pot  which  bad  belonged  to  Sarah's  grand- 
mother. Under  the  shelf  was  a  tea-kettle,  with  two  or  three  articles  for  cooking.  Different 
kinds  of  herbs,  together  with  strings  of  dried  fruit,  were  hung  by  nails  to  the  wall,  as  were 
also  two7  or  three  bundles  of  wool. 

«  Come  in,  dears,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  with  a  delighted  smile ;  "  It  makes  my  old  eyes  glad 
to  see  you,  you  look  so  young  and  blithesome.  Did  you  see  anything  of  my  little  dog, 
Benny,  as  you  came  along?" 

"  No,  nurse ;  has  he  left  you  ?*  said  Sarah. 

'<  No,  child ;  but  I've  missed  him  all  this  noon.  He  followed  me  out  to  my  garden ;  my 
eat  seemed  ailing,  and  I  went  there  to  get  some  catnip  for  her  with  the  dew-freck  on  it ;  she 
didn't  seem  to  like  the  dried  I  gave  her ;  I  suspect  it  had  lost  its  qualities.  A  merciful  man 
is  merciful  to  his  beast,  you  know,  dears,  and  these  dumb  things  are  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
I  wonder  how  Mrs  Gammon's  rheumatism  is  ?  That  grandchild  of  her's,  Bobby,  they  tell,  is 
out  of  his  trouble." 

«  Yes,  aunty,"  replied  Fanny,  "  he  is ;  he  was  up  at  the  house  yesterday." 
"  To  be  sure  the  old  woman's  health  is  bad,  and  when  that's  bad,  nothing  appears  bright 
to  us ;  but  I  think  she  ought  to  bear  it  better ;  I  dont  think  there  is  any  evil  in  the  boy." 

"  He's  a  little  mischievous,"  said  Fanny,  "but  we  all  like  him ;  he  is  now  going  to  school 
ia  the  village." 

« I  hope  hell  be  a  comfort  to  the  old  woman  yet,  if  she  Hves,"  said  Agnes.  "  Come,  dears, 
it's  such  a  bright  day,  now  I've  got  your  company,  I'll  walk  up  the  little  path,  and  look  at  the 
waters  and  the  woods.  They're  gladsome  to  old  eyes :  the  nearer  we  grow  to  the  time  when 
we  must  leave  nature,  the  more  we  like  to  look  upon  her  face  when  it  is  smiling.  It  gladdens 
an  old  heart,  and  makes  it  feel  young  again.  This,  so  far,  has  been  a  cheerful  autumn ;  we've 
not  had  many  dark  days  yet ;  I  think  it  will  be  a  mild  winter.  It  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
poor,  particularly  for  those  in  the  cities,  if  it  is ;  I'm  hale  and  hearty  for  one  of  my  years,  but 
I  can't  expect,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  see  many  more  winters." 

"  Nurse,  you  walk  very  firm  yet,"  said  Sarah,  as  she  assisted  the  old  woman  to  make  a 
step  from  her  door,  and  fixed  the  hood  of  an  old-fashioned  cloak  upon  her  head. 
"Oh  1  yes,  dear,  lean  walk  miles  yet;  but  Pm  ninety. three,  come  next  spring." 
With  a  very  light  step  for  one  of  her  years,  Agnes  walked  between  the  girls,  conversing  in 
a  afsss^ac  strain  to  that  which  we  have  recorded.  They  proceeded  up  the  Falls  to  where 
the  waters  lay  lake-like,  as  we  have  described,  and  seated  themselves  under  an  aged  elm,  near 
a  <dump  of  willows. 

«•  How  beautiful  this  is,"  said  Sarah. 

«•  Yes,  dears,  I've  always  liked  it  The  waters  glide  along  so  quietly  here,  that  they 
remind  me  of  my  life.  Heaven  send  that  it  shall  not  be  so  wild  and  rough  in  its  fall.  See 
the  hills  there ;  how  bold  and  proud  they  look,  like  a  haughty  man  upon  a  humble  one ;  but 
up  the  valley  it  appears  so  quiet  and  calm,  and  there's  something  solemn,  solemn, death- 
reminding  in  the  turn  and  fall  of  the  leaf,  ,  It  comes  like  a  warning  to  be  prepared." 
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44  Aunty,  you  never  go  to  church  now-a-days.  If  yon  can't  walk,  Ml  send  and  hare  yow 
taken,"  said  Sarah. 

44  Thank  you,  child ;  thank  you— no ;  our  good  minister  often  comes  to  see  me,  and  the 
variety  of  new  faces  and  the  changes  of  things  take  my  thoughts  away— make  them  wander 
at  church.  This  is  the  very  spot,  as  I  told  you,  where  a  young  girl  —  I  knew  her  well  when 
we  were  young  together— this  is  the  very  spot,  they  say,  where  she  drowned  herself.  Lea* 
over,  dears,  hut  mind  you  don't  fall,'*  continued  Agnes,  stretching  out  her  hands  as  if  to  held 
the  girls  as  they  arose  and  looked  over ;  "  see,  it's  a  deep  distance  down,  and  the  water  Is  ac 
quiet  there  that  you  can  see  your  own  sweet  faces  in  it.  It  is  said  that  ever  since  the  poor 
thing  drowned  herself,  the  waves  grew  calmer  and  calmer.  'Us  true  they  used  to  be  rough 
here,  and  the  old  miller,  who  was  a  hard-hearted  man,  used  to  say  it  was  because  there  was  a 
rock  just  above  this  that  made  the  stream  break  this  way,  and  that  it  had  been  rolled  down  by 
the  force  of  the  falls  in  a  terrible  storm  to  the  rocks  below ;  but  the  superstitious  old  folks  about 
maintain,  that  the  spirit  of  the  poor  girl  hovered  over  the  place  where  she  leaped  in,  and  made 
the  waters  calm." 

**  Oh  1  I've  beard  something  about  it,"  said  Fanny,  musingly,  turning  to  Sarah ;  "  the  poor 
girl  who  imitated  Sappho,  without  knowing  there  was  such  a  person,  but  who  felt  all  that 
Sappho  has  expressed." 

"  A  character,  Sarah,  for  whom  somehow  or  other  I  never  could  feel  much  sympathy;  I 
suppose  this  suicide  first  started  the  idea  that  the  mill  was  haunted.** 

44  No,  dear,"  replied  Agnes,  "  they  had  not  the  idea  that  the  mill  was  haunted  then. 
It  was  always  said  that  her'  spirit  hovered  about  this  spot ;  but  it  was  never  called 
an  evil  spirit.  For  my  part,  I  am  over-persuaded,  at  least  I  have  got  the  idea  since 
I  have  been  living  so  much  alone,  that  there  are  such  things  as  good  spirits  and  evfl 
spirits ;  but  I  believe  the  worst  of  them  are  harmless  to  good  people,  though  they  may  tempt 
them." 

44 1  thought  Jane  Lovell,  as  you  told  me,  nurse,"  said  Sarah,  M  was  the  daughter  of  the 
miller.  Was  he  the  hard-hearted  man  who,  you  say,  asserted  that  the  water  became  quiet 
here  because  the  rock  was  removed?" 

44  No,  child,  no ;  be  was  the  one  who  took  the  mill  after  Mr  Lovell,  <* bo  built  it.  Ton 
must  know,  after  his  only  child  drowned  herself,  that  he  and  his  wife,  as  was  natural,  couldn't 
bear  to  stay,  so  they  left.  The  mill  and  his  house,  then,  were  the  only  places  between  tUs 
and  the  village,  except,  dear,  yon  place,**  said  Agnes,  addressing  Fanny.  u  I  think,  dear, 
that  the  property  was  leased  from  yon  people,  and  after  the  mill  was  burnt  down,  ft  being  net 
worth  the  rent,  it  went  back  to  them.  It  was  the  old  miller,  a  rank  Wy,  who  got  the  mill 
from  Lovell,  that  used  to  have  folks  say  it  was  haunted.  They  do  say  it  was  haunted  by 
flesh  and  blood,  by  some  of  the  tones  that  he  gave  meal  to  in  the  night-time,  when  they 
would  steal  through  the  hills  here  from  where  the  British  lay  at" 
„  "  What  was  this  story,  aunty,  about  Jane  Lovell  ?  do  tell  it  to  me.* 
i    4<  Didn't  I  tell  it  to  you,  children,  together,  one  day  ?" 

"  No,  nurse,"  replied  Sarah,  "  it  was  only  to  me ;  tell  it  again,  tell  it  again :  I  love  to 
near  it,  though  it  always  makes  me  sad." 

44  That's  natural,  dear,  and  bless  your  heart ;  I,  that  have  nursed  you,  know  that  you  feel 
for  such  poor  things.  Then,  dears,  sit  one  on  each  side  of  me.  Mrs  Gammon,  you  tell  me, 
is  better ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  health  is  like  a  quiet  conscience,  we  can't  be  happy  without 
it,  but  one  we  may  lose,  and  it  may  not  be  our  fault.  Yes,  I  was  young  as  you  are,  dears, 
when  I  first  knew  Jane  Lovell.  It  was  thought  that  the  British  would  take  the*  city,  of  they 
lay  just  below  it,  and  the  country  round  was  full  of  tories.  So  your  grandfather,  Sarah,  who 
was  a  good  and  true  soldier  in  the  continental  cause,  sent  your  mother  to  Spriogdale,  which 
was  pretty  much  such  a  place  then  as  it  is  now,  and  I  attended  her.  Some  of  the  old  villages, 
dears,  wear  the  same  face  they  used  to  wear,  when  everything  else  is  so  changed  that,  when 
amidst  present  scenes,  you  look  back  and  try  to  recollect  former  ones,  it  seems  impossible, 
as  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remains  to  assist  your  memory.  But  Springdale  is  much  the 
same.  I  was  young  then,  blithe  of  heart,  and  blithe  of  limb,  knowing  no  sorrow  or  trouble; 
the  world  all  seemed  cheerful  to  me ;  but  I  lost  all  that  was  left  to  me  in  that  war  before  It 
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was  over— two  brother!  and  a  father.    It  comes  like  a  pride  to  my  old  heart,  though  that 
they  died  in  a  rightful  cause,  if  ever  fight  was  rightful. 

"  Your  family  tbeo,  dear  (to  Sarah  X  were  among  the  richest  in  the  land,  and  your  grand- 
mother  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  me;  and  well  she  might, \r  your  grandfather  was  a 
soldier,  and  commanded  the  very  company  that  my  lather  was  killed  in.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  troubles  of  other  people  should  lessen  our  own ;  but  so  it  is,  for  when  I  came  to 
think  of  poor  Jane  Lovell  for  some  time  after,  I  felt  it  was  sinful  to  grieve  so  much.  Poor 
thing  I  how  she  must  have  grieved ;  it  was  a  complete  heart-break  and  despair.  I  am  old 
no*,  dears,  but  I  have  been  young,  and  I  can  feel  for  a  poor  young  thing,  and  I  believe  that, 
to  forsake  one  that  loves  you,  and  whom  you  have  won  to  love  you,  Is  a  sin  that* s  set  down 
among  the  direst  and  the  deepest.     I  believe  it,  and  I  always  have  believed  it. 

**  1  knew  Jane,  as  I  tell  you.  She  was  the  merriest,  truest-hearted  girl  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  she  and  I  grew  as  intimate  as  you  two ;  for  I  spent  with  your  mother  nearly  a  year 
In  the  village. 

M  One  day  the  militia  bad  a  skirmage  with  a  number  of  tones  who  haunted  the  hills,  and 
who  could  prowl  about  in  the  night  and  rob  and  steal,  and  be  off  on  the  swiftest  horses.  The 
tories  were  led  by  a  British  officer,  and  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  fled  like  cowards  as  they 
were,  and  left  him  wounded  up  the  Falls,  they  say  not  two  miles  from  here.  ■  He  was  hurt 
badly :  so  the  militia,  by  the  command  of  their  officer,  made  a  litter  out  of  some  poles  that 
they  cut  in  the  wood,  together  with  coats  enough,  which  they  took  off  their  backs  for  the 
purpose,  and  brought  him  towards  the  village.  He  was  so  exhausted  by  the  time  they  got  to 
the  mill  that  it  was  thought  he  would  die,  so  they  carried  him  into  Mr  Lovell's,  and  hastened 
off  for  a  doctor. 

"  I  remember  that  very  day  well ;  for  in  the  afternoon  Jane  came  to  the  village  and  told 
aw  about  it,  and  she  said  what  a  handsome  man  the  officer  was,  and  that  she  must  hurry 
home,  for  be  might  need  a  poultice  or  something  else  that  she  might  make." 

"  What  kind  of  a  looking  girl,  aunty,  was  Jane?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"  One  that  was  pleasing  to  look  upon :  she  was  thought  as  pretty  then  over  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  place  as  is  Peggy  Gammon  now.  That  child  reminds  me  of  her— only  Jane  was 
not  so  lively,  and  was  more  diffident ;  besides,  she  had  a  good  education.  It  made  me  happy 
so  look  upon  her ;  nobody  envied  her,  everybody  loved  h  •!-." 

Here  Fanny  drew  nearer  to  aunt  Agnes,  and  asked  her  to  go  on,  while  Sarah,  who  had 
often  heard  the  story,  arose  from  the  side  of  the  old  woman,  and  often  gazing  over  the  bank 
for  a  moment  with  a  kind  of  mental  fascination,  resumed  her  seat  with  renewed  interest 

M  Well,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  officer,  who  was  named  Maynard,  Lieutenant  May- 
nard, recovered  even  so  that  he  could  go  out ;  and  all  the  while  Jane's  visits  to  the  village 
grow  fewer  and  fewer.  When  she  did  come  she  was  always  talking  of  the  officer.  After  he 
got  so  as  he  could  go  about,  he  was  put  upon  his  parole,  but  he  continued  to  board  at  the 
null,  saying  that  he  liked  the  situation  better  than  the  village.  Mr  Lovell  and  his  wife  liked 
■fan  very  much,  and  were  glad  of  his  staying ;  they  were  unsuspecting  people. 

"  Well,  then,  he  stayed :  and  folks  who  went  to  the  mill  used  to  observe  that  Jane  cared  no- 
thing for  company,  and  that  she  was  always  sitting  in  the  room  with  the  officer,  who  would  be 
found  reading  or  talking  to  her.     On  this  very  spot  they  would  sit  together  for  hours*" 

M  When  Lieutenant  Maynard  recovered,  he  was  still  upon  his  parole,  and  he  frequently 
came  to  Springdale.  Everybody  liked  him ;  there  he  was  thought  to  be  a  fine,  amiable 
young  man.  He  used  to  call  and  see  your  grandmother,  child  (to  Sarah),  and  she  thought 
the  world  of  him.  Jane,  too,  whenever  she  came  to  Springdale,  would  call  and  see  me,  and 
her  perpetual  talk  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  about  Mr  Maynard.  Poor  thing  1  I  hear  her  now ; 
with  what  a  fluttering  heart  she  would  talk  and  talk,  and  of  nothing  but  him." 

"Was  he  handsome  ?"  inquired  Fanny, 

"  Yes,  dear,  as  handsome  as  you  find  in  a  thousand.  So,  one  day  I  taxed  her  with  being 
In  love  with  him.  She  was  confused,  but  she  laughed,  and  asked  why  not  I  spoke  my  mind 
to  her.  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  if  he  was,  did  she 
expect  to  marry  him  and  to  go  to  England  among  his  high  relations  ?  Such  a  shade  came  over 
her  face  !  but  she  said  no  more,  and  I  felt  for  her,  and  changed  the  subject.  Still  Mr  Maynard 
remained  at  the  mill;  but  Jane,  when  I  saw  her  after  this,  did  not  speak  to  uuu&<&  \»asw>«A> 
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she  wsj  not  so  llrely ;  or  rather  sometimes  she  was  more  lively,  and  then  she  would  get  sad 
suddenly,  and  leave  me. 

**  Unexpectedly  one  day  the  news  came  that  prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged.  Mr  Maynard 
walked  over  from  the  mill  to  the  Tillage ;  and  without  taking  leave  of  anybody,  he  left  under 
the  escort  of  the  guard  who  were  to  see  him  safe  to  the  British  lines.  This  was  about  noon* 
As  it  grew  towards  night,  Jane  came  to  Springdale  to  your  grandmother's  house,  and  asked 
to  see  me.  I  didn't  know  her  at  first,  she  looked  so  corpse-like,  and  her  voice  sounded  at 
though  it  came  from  the  grave.  She  talked  upon  indifferent  things  for  a  while,  but  it  was  too 
plain  that  something  was  on  her  mind.  I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter?  she  ejected  to) 
be  in  a  joke,  and  said  that  Mr  Maynard  had  bid  them  good-bye  at  the  mill,  but  that  she  won- 
dered if  he  had.  gone,  and  wouldn't  I  just  step  over  to  the  tavern  for  her  and  ask,  that  her 
mother  wanted  to  know.  I  told  her  that  he  had  gone,  for  that  I  myself  had  seen  him  depart 
under  the  escort.  She  said  no  more ;  for  some  time  she  seemed  bewildered.  Then  she  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  think  he  would  come  back.  I  told  her  I  thought  not ;  when  I  said  this,  she 
got  up  and  said  good-bye,  and  after  she  had  passed  out  of  the  door  she  returned,  and  said : 

"  *  Come  Agnes,  let  you  and  I  shake  hands ;  for  when  two  part  in  this  world,  there's  no 
knowing  when  they'll  meet  again.' 

"  I  shook  hands  with  her,  and  tried  to  cheer  her,  saying  gaily  that  I  meant  to  come  early 
in  the  morning  to  see  her,  and  that  I  would  catch  her  before  she  was  up. 

" « O !  I  shall  sleep  sound,'  said  she  ;  '  come — mother  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.9 

"  She  left  me,  and  her  words  sounded  so  strange  to  me  that  I  stood  in  the  door  gazing  .after 
her.  She  walked  on  at  her  usual  step,  when  she  stopped  as  if  she  had  forgot  soaaething ;  [ 
advanced  towards  her,  but  she  went  on,  and  I  entered  the  house  thinking  of  her. 

"  The  next  day  early,  though  there  had  been  a  most  awful  storm  that  night,  and  the  walking 
was  bad  in  consequence,  I  went  over  to  the  mill,  for  I  could  not  banish  from  say  mind  the  idem 
that  something  had  happened  to  Jane.  As  I  drew  near  the  mill  I  met  Mr  Lovell  like  one 
distracted ;  the  first  word  he  asked  me  was,  if  I  had  seen  Jane.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  seen 
her  since  the  afternoon  before,  and  I  repeated  all  that  she  had  said.  He  seemed  beside  him- 
self. He  said  that  she  had  been  at  home  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  that  his  wife 
said  she  then  stepped  out  of  the  door  just  before  the  storm  came  on,  but  that  she  thought  she 
had  returned  and  gone  to  bed.  They  had  not  seen  her  since.  He  bade  me,  for  God's  sake,  to 
go  and  ccmfort  his  wife,  and  he  would  go  to  the  village  in  hopes  of  hearing  something  of  his 
daughter  there.  He  started  on  like  one  half  crazy,  and  I  entered  the  house.  There  I 
saw  Mrs  Lovell ;  Jane,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  good  scholar  for  a  girl  like  her,  and  her  mother 
had  been  searching  the  drawers  and  trunks  to  see  if  Jane  had  left  anything  that  would  tell  of 
what  bad  become  of  her.  She  discovered  nothing;  but  in  a  looking-glass  drawer  that 
belonged  to  the  officer  she  found  a  lock  of  her  hair.  When  I  opened  the  door,  and  I 
rapped  twice  before  I  did  so,  and  there  came  no  answer,  there  was  the  mother,  standing 
by  the  drawer  as  motionless  as  though  she  had  been  stone,  and  gazing  on  the  lock  of 
hair  which  she  had  just  taken  out  of  it.  When  she  saw  me,  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms 
and  burst  into  tears ;  it  saved  her  heart  from  breaking  on  the  spot.  All  that  I  could  get  from 
her  was,  that  Jane  had  returned  home  that  night,  got  supper  as  usual,  but  did  not  eat  any, 
though  she  made  the  efforts,  nor  did  she  name  Mr  Maynard  once.  The  mother  suspected  Jane's 
feelings,  and  did  what  she  could  to  comfort  her,  but  never  spoke  of  the  officer.  Mr  LoveD, 
she  said,  was  fatigued  from  working  hard  all  day,  and  he  laid  down  on  a  settee  and  went  to 
sleep.  The  mother  said,  that  she  herself  went  into  the  next  room,  and  in  looking  through  she 
saw  Jane  kiss  her  father  on  the  forehead,  and  clasp  her  hands  together;  that  then  Jane  entered 
the  room  where  she  was,  and  kissed  her  and  said  good  night.  Mrs  Lovell,  who  was  a  simple 
woman,  told  her  daughter,  as  she  told  me,  that  was  right ;  that  she  had  better  go  to  bed,  and 
she  would  feel  better  in  the  morning.  Jane,  she  said,  left  the  room,  and  she  was  certain  that 
she  heard  her  go  out ;  and  until  the  morning  she  felt  as  certain  that  she  heard  her  footsteps  at 
she  returned  and  ascended  the  stairs.  Id  the  morning,  surprised  that  Jane  had  not  arisen,  she 
entered  her  room  to  awake  her,  when  there  was  the  bed  untumbled,  with  Jane's  bonnet  ant 
shawl  on  it. 

'•  When  I  entered  the  house  I  left  the  door  open  after  me,  and  while  Mrs  Lovell  was  tellies: 
we  about  poor  Jane,  their  house  dog,  which  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  daughter,  cam  in* 
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and  kept  jumping  up  and  wagging  his  tail  arouad  us,  as  if  to  draw  our  attention,  and  then  he 
would  run  out  of  the  door;  but  finding  we  did  not  follow  him,  he  returned  and  renewed  his 
solicitations.     I  remarked  it  to  Mrs  Lovell,  and  proposed  that  we  should  follow  him ;  she  said : 

"  *  Well,  do  so ;  for  he  has  been  going  on  so  all  the  morning ;  and  now  I  remember  he  was* 
not  in  the  house  last  night  where  he  usually  stays,  for  when  I  opened  the  door  this  morning  he 
came  in  and  acted  as  you  have  seen  him.' 

"  We  followed  the  dog ;  he  dashed  impatiently  ahead  of  us  in  this  direction,  and  as  we  did 
not  walk  fast  enough  to  keep  close  behind  him,  he  came  to  this  very  spot,  and  then  returned 
to  us,  and  came  again  here.  When  we  reached  this  place  I  looked  over  the  bank  ;  it  has  been 
washed  away  below  sinco,  and  ft  is  steeper  now  than  it  was  then ;  I  looked  over,  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  hanging  to  the  end  of  a  stump  that  stood  near  the  water — the  stream  was  very 
high  then*  remember,  for  it  was  swollen  by  the  storm — was  a  bit  of  ribbon— pink  ribbon. 
Though  it  was  all  draggled  in  the  water,  I  thought  instantly  it  was  the  very  piece  that 
poor  Jane  had  had  round  her  neck  when  I  saw  her  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  young  then 
— I  thought  nothing  of  jumping  down  and  getting  it :  indeed  I  didn't  (hink  at  all  but  of 
poor  Jane.  In  an  instant  I  snatched  it  loose  from  the  stump,  when  a  part  of  it  remained, 
it  had  caught  so  fast,  and  climbing  up  the  bank,  handed  it  to  Mrs  Lovell.  Soon  as  she 
saw  it  she  exclaimed,  "Tis  her's!  'tis  my  dear  daughter's!  she's  gone — gone!* 

44  'Twas  with  great  difficulty  I  could  get  her  to  her  house.  She  looked  wildly  round  for 
the  tracks  of  her  daughter  to  the  fatal  spot,  but  the  heavy  storm  had  washed  them  all  away. 
There  was  bo  trace  of  her  but  the  bit  of  ribbon.  _ 

44  Mr  Lovell  returned  with  several  of  his  neighbours:  he  had  heard  nothing  of  her,  except 
what  was  in  confirmation  of  our  fears.  One  of  them  stated  that  he  had  been  up  the  valley, 
and  was  hastening  home,  by  the  mill  road,  late  at  night  to  avoid  the  storm,  and  about  ten  steps 
from  this  spot  he  met  Jane.  He  asked  her  whither  she  was  going  so  late,  and  she  made  him 
no  reply*  but  passed  on.  He  said  the  gathering  clouds  had  nearly  obscured  the  little  starlight 
left,  so  that  be  could  not  clearly  distinguish  the  person  of  Jane,  if  it  was  she ;  that  he  passed 
on  io  doubt,  feeling  assured  that  if  it  was,  she  would  have  answered  him  had  she  heard  him, 
but  his  doubts  were  resolved  on  hearing  her  well  known  voice  speak  to  the  dog.  This  was  all 
that  was  ever  heard  of  poor  Jane.  The  storm  that  night  was  awful.  I  remember  it  well ;  and 
it  was  in  this  storm  the  old  miller  who  succeeded  Mr  Lovell  used  to  say  that  the  rock  was 
rolled  to  the  rocks  below,  and  that,  according  to  him,  accounted  for  the  calmness  in  the  waters 
beside  us,  which  always  had  been  rough  before,  and  which,  as  is  the  belief  of  many,  has  never 
been  rough  since,  in  calm  or  storm,  rain  or  shine." 
•,  "  Aunt j,  what  became  of  the  father  and  mother?"  asked  Fanny,  wiping  her  eyes. 

M  They  could  not  stay  here  alter  Jane's  death.  Dears,  it  was  sorrowful  to  see  them.  The 
lather  neglected  his  mill,  and  the  mother  just  did  nothing  but  look  over  her  daughter's  things 
and  talk  about  her.  They  grew  so  sad  that  they  resolved  to  move  into  another  neighbourhood. 
The  day  of  the  removal  I  came  over  to  bid  them  good-bye,  and  when  I  entered  the  room  there 
was  Mrs  Lovell  with  the  lock  of  her  daughter's  hair,  which  she  had  found  in  the  drawer  of  the 
officer's  looking-glass.  Poor  childless  thing  1  she  was  folding  it  up  in  the  bit  of  Jane's  neck- 
ribbon  that  I  bad  taken  from  the  stump.  A  mother's  love  is  next  to  God's — dears,  it's  next 
to  God's." 

"  Where  did  the  father  and  mother  go,  aunty  ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

"  To  the  city,  dear ;  they  became  very  poor ;  he  hired  out  as  a  miller  near  by  the  city,  and 
one  morning  his  body  was  found  in  the  mill-race.  It  was  not  known  whether  he  had  drowned 
himself  or  not — he  drank  hard  after  his  daughter's  death,  and  he  might  have  fallen  into  the 
race  in  a  fit  of  intoxication." 

"And  the  mother " 

M  Poor  thing,  she  went  crazy,  and  was  found  roving  about  the  streets,  and  was  taken  to  the 
poor-house.  She  kept  asking  for  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  but,  they  say,  behaved 
perfectly  harmless  until  the  keeper,  who  was  a  harsh  man,  and  who,  seeing  her  hand  closed 
upon  something  that  looked  like  a  purse,  attempted  to  take  it  from  her.  She  then  grew  frantic, 
raving  mad,  but  the  keeper  insisted  upon  taking  it,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but  she 
died  in  the  struggle  to  keep  all  that  was  left  her  of  her  daughter —the  lock  of  hair  with  the 
ribbon  round  it." 


■•  * .  — 
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Both  the  girls  wept  bitterly ;  Sarah  at  much,  if  not  more,  than  Fanny,  although  she  had 
heard  the  sad  narrative  often  before. 

"  And  the  officer !"  exclaimed  Fanny  through  her  tears,  "  was  nothing  never  found  out 
what  became  of  him  ?  maybe  Jane  left  with  him.** 

"  No,  dear,  it  was  never  thought  so :  an  account  of  his  marriage  with  an  earl's  daughter, 
and  of  his  promotion,  was  republished  from  a  London  paper  years  after  the  peace.  Perhaps 
he  never  heard  of  the  miller's  daughter  again,  and  never  thought  of  her  in  this  world— but 
there  is  another,  at  whose  awful  bar  he  must  hear  and  think  of  her — another  when  the  retri- 
bution must  fall  on  him.  Children,  God  is  just ;  justice  is  his  highest  attribute ;  and  if  it  i#, 
there  must  be  a  future  state  from  whose  terrible  punishment  all  those  broad  hills  cannot  cover 
him.  No :  they  and  this  stream,  and  these  woods,  and  these  lands,  and  the  very  ashen  of  that 
house  that  witnessed  their  meeting — her  innocence  and  his  guilt — and  her  poor  father  and  her 
Frantic  mother — will  rise  up  when  she  rises  at  the  great  day,  and  bear  testimony  against  him. 
Merciful  Father  .*"  exclaimed  old  Agnes,  elevating  her  face  and  hands,  "  I  am  not  certain  that 
he  was  guilty ;  let  me  not  judge  thy  creatures.  Be  merciful  in  thy  judgment,  but  O !  forget 
not  those  who,  like  this  poor  girl  and  her  broken-hearted  parents,  have  suffered  unto  death." 


CHAPTER   XXIIL 

Ever  since  Fanny  had  told  her  brother  of  the  conversation  she  had  held  with  Sarah  with 
regard  to  her  uncle's  wish  that  she  should  marry  Bronson,  Sidney  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  Elwood's,  Previously  he  had  occasionally  visited  Sarah,  for  he  had  always  entertained  a 
high  esteem  for  her ;  but  latterly  his  feelings  had  assumed  a  tenderer  cast— that  emotion  which 
is  said  to  be  akin  to  love  proved  its  relationship  in  his  bosom,  for,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  the 
latter  passion  was  stealing  over  him.  Sidney's  was  a  spirit  of  high  and  manly  impulses.  They 
were  written  plainly  in  his  expansive  forehead,  and  in  his  full,  hazel  eye.  Inheriting  a  largo 
fortune  from  his  uncle,  and  expecting  one  nearly  as  large  from  his  father,  he  had  received  the 
best  education,  but  had  not  been  brought  up  to  any  profession.  His  father  had  wished  him  to 
travel,  but  Sidney  had  the  domestic  virtues  too  much  at  heart  to  permit  him  to  wander  far 
from  the  parental  hearth.  The  gaiety  of  the  city  had  but  little  attraction  for  him ;  ho  preferred 
the  freer  and  franker  intercourse  of  the  country.  'Yet,  whenever  he  sought  the  society  of  the 
former,  he  never  failed  to  impress  those  who  met  him  with  the  gentleness  and  ease  of  bis 
bearing.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  make  a  display  in  general  society ;  be  oared  not 
enough  for  its  applause ;  yet  no  one  could  be  more  popular  than  he  was  with  all  who  knew  him. 
There  was  no  false  pride  or  presumption  in  his  character ;  he  was  happy  in  seeing  others  happy ; 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  might  take  him  at  first  blush  to  be  an  easy  man,  who  wanted 
decision  of  character j  but  a  short  observation,  when  he  was  tested,  would  soon  show  them 
their  error. 

Sidney  had  been  passingly  attracted  by  several  fair  ones,  but  before  his  heart  had  been  the 
least  touched  something  had  disenchanted  him,  not  from  any  waywardness  on  his  part,  but 
having  a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  he  had 
credit  for,  he  had  discovered,  without  even  mentioning  it  to  his  sister,  the  artifice  of  more  than 
one  manoeuvring  mother  and  fashionable  daughter,  who  estimated  a  lover  as  a  merchant  does 
a  customer.  Sidney  was  entirely  without  vanity ;  but  this,  in  more  than  one  instance,  he 
could  not  hut  see.  In  truth,  the  secret  admiration  which  he  had  always  felt  for  Sarah,  withoot, 
in  fact,  knowing  it  himself;  had  made  him  indifferent  to  much  visiting  among  the  fair.  When 
he  came  to  hear  the  general  rumour  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  Bronson  was  proffering  his 
suit  to  Sarah,  with  the  consent  of  her  uncle,  he  felt  somewhat  surprised ;  but  he  soon  disco* 
vered  that  Sarah  disliked  her  suitor,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  but  as  an  idle  report.  Bat 
when  Fanny  told  him  what  Sarah  had  said  to  her  of  Bronson,  his  kindest  sympathies  were 
uwakened  for  her,  and  they  soon,  as  we  have  said,  without  his  knowledge,  kindled  deeper 
feelings.  Sidney  was  not  accustomed  to  self-observation,  and  he  generally  gave  himself  on  to 
his  impulses.  His  attentions,  therefore,  to  Miss  Gratton,  under  these  circumstances,  were  Kmerj 
deeply  to  interest  her.  He  bad;  as  yet,  newer  saoken  to  her  of  love;  for  in  his  own  boom  he 
b*d  not  recognised  its  existence;  but  his  attentions  to  her  became  daily  sore  and 
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subdued  and  gentle.  His  eye  had  learned  to  follow  her**,  and  after  he  had  met  it,  the  next 
moment  would  find  him  by  her  side.  He  got  books  and  music  for  her ;  when  in  roaming  through 
the  woods  he  chanced  to  meet  one  of  Mr  Elwood*s  slaves  returning  home,  he  was  sure  to  pluck 
a  flower,  if  but  a  wild  one,  or  a  sprig  of  ivy,  and  send  it  to  her.  8he  scarcely  ever  heard  of  him, 
or  from  him,  that  something  from  himself— a  word,  or  a  look,  or  a  flower,  or  a  piece  of  music, 
did  not  show  her  that  she  had  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and  when  they  were  together,  a  thou- 
sand little  circumstances,  the  more  effective,  as  he  thought  not  of  them,  produced  the 
fluttering  consciousness  in  her  heart.  Then  the  witchery  of  his  quiet,  but  devoted  manner, 
the  natural  eloquence  of  his  conversation,  and  the  unstudied  grace  and  beauty  of  his  person, 
so  different  from  the  loathed  Bronson,  for  she  could  not  but  loathe  him— her  very  sensibilities, 
which  forbade  her  to  hate,  checked  the  disgust ;  all  these  corresponded  to  make  her  heart 
irretrievably  Sidney's. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  Bronson  had  been  absent  from  Springdale.  He  had  gone  suddenly 
to  a  distant  state  on  urgent  business.  Almost  daily,  during  that  time,  Sarah  had  seen  Sidney 
without  the  disgusting  presence  of  Bronson,  and  she  looked  to  his  return  as  we  contemplate  a 
-fearful  evil  awaiting  us. 

After  Pinckney  had  gone  to  the  city,  that  he  might  be  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 
Sidney,  having  nis  time  entirely  to  himself,  visited  Sarah  much  oftener,  as  did  his  sister.  He 
roved  with  her  over  the  farm,  and  loved  to  accompany  her  to  the  cabin  of  old  Agnes.  The 
mellow  influence  of  the  autumn,  instead  of  saddening,  gave  cheerfulness  to  her  spirit;  or 
perhaps  the  autumn  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  absence  of  Bronson  and  the  presence  of 
Sidney  made  ber  happy.  Sarah  was  a  girl  of  genius,  of  deep  and  poetic  susceptibilities ;  and 
often.  In  her  conversation  and  strolls  with  Sidney,  the  would  lose  her  shyness  and  reserve,  and 
betray  the  deep  and  impassioned  fervour  of  her  character.  It  was  in  such  a  mood  as  this,  the 
very  evening  after  aunt  Agnes  had  told  the  story  of  Jane  Lovell  to  herself  and  Fanny, 
that  she  and  Sidney  chanced  to  wander  to  the  spot,  where,  seating  themselves  beneath  the 
old  tree,  she  repeated  to  him  the  tale  in  tones  of  eloquence  and  pathos  that  surprised  him. 
In  fact,  her  feelings  were  so  excited  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  control  them,  and  they 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"My  dear  Sarah,"  said  Sidney,  taking  her  hand— it  was  the  first  time  he  had  used  the 
word  dear  to  ber,  and  as  he  spoke  he  put  bock  with  the  other  band  her  bair  from  ber  fore- 
head ;  for,  in  giving  way  to  her  emotion,  a  lock  had  fallen  over  it, — "  my  dear  Sarah,  you 
should  not  visit  this  spot  if  it  produces  such  an  effect  on  you.  Aunt  Agnes  must  have  told 
you  the  tale  as  eloquently  as  you  have  repeated  it  to  me." 

Sarah  looked  up  into  his  face  with  ineffable  sweetness,  and  said : 

"  There's  a  luxury  in  woe,  we  are  told,  Mr  FiUhurst ;  sorrow  breaks  from  us  like  the  rain 
from  the  cloud,  which  gathers  till  it  bursts— the  bursting  of  one  makes  the  sky  clearer,  and 
the  other  the  heart." 

As  Sarah  spoke  Sidney  played  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair,  and,  leaning  over  ber, 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  With  a  blush,  that  mantled  biow  and  bosom,  she  arose 
from  Sidney's  side  without  yielding  her  hand ;  he  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  thus  together 
they  entered  the  cabin  of  nurse  Agnes. 

This  was  all  the  declaration  Sidney  had  as  yet  made.  But  Sarah  loved,  and  with  a 
devotion  and  constancy  which  knew  no  intermission :  Sidney's  shadow  had  rested  upon  her 
heart  longer  than  she  was  aware.  Perhaps  much  of  the  timidity  and  bashfuloess  which  she  bad 
fcH  in  vititing  Holly  proceeded  from  the  fear  that  he  would  contrast  her  unfavourably  with  the 
splendid  belles  of  the  city  whom  he  knew.  The  source  of  this  feeling  was  in  her  secret 
admiration  of  Sidney ;  but  it  lay  unobserved  by  herself  or  by  others,  deep  in  her  own  heart, 
Vke  the  hidden  currents  of  the  fountain,  flowing  dark  and  deep,  and  solitary  and  sunless,  away 
from  the  smile  of  hope  and  light  of  heaven,  which  at  last  breaks  out  in  some  lonely,  lovely 
■pot,  unobserved  by  all  but  one  silent  watcher.  O  !  how  in  the  bright  day  it  sparkles,  how 
many  flowers  Kke  young  affection  spring  up  around  it,  bow  many  birds  like  young  hope  lap 
their  wings  and  lave  In  its  pure  gushing  waters,  and  circle  over  it  in  the  warm  air,  and  go 
caroling  up  to  heaven  with  their  wood-notes  wild,  and  return  to  nestle  in  the  trees  that  shade 
H — when,  under  its  holy  influence,  Nature  becomes  a  brighter  worsnipper  of  aim  who  made  it 
flow*  •      ■• 
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Sarah  loved :  the  very  association*  with  the  unpoetic  beings  of  her  uncle's  household  hid 

made  stronger  her  tendencies  to  the  passion,  as  the  virgin  ore  ripens  deep  down  in  the  mine. 

In  her  loneliness,  her  romantic  imagination  had  formed  a  thousand  dreams  of  the  holiness  and 

happiness  of  throwing  a  woman's  faith  and  affection  upon  one  worthy  of  her  love.     From  the 

presence  of  Bronson  she  revolted  at  times  with  a  revulsion  that  words  cannot  express  ;  and  it 

was  only  in  dreaming  of  the  happiness  of  others  whose  affections  found  something  that  they 

could  cling  to,  that  she  forgot  for  a  moment  her  own  melancholy  situation.  Alas  1  the  contrast. 

when  truth  forced  it  upon  her,  came  with  the  more  bitter  blight.     From  it  she  could  only  turn 

again  to  romance,  to  poetry,  to  music,  to  flowers;  and  frqm  the  sense  of  ill  around  her,  tax 

hope  to  the  uttermost.     Hex  intercourse  with  Agnes  nursed  such  thoughts ;  and  in  listening 

to  the  old  woman's  tales,  she  would  fain  win  her  heart  to  the  belief,  that  fyer  life  might  be  like 

some  one  of  the  maidens  whose  history  her  old  nurse  delighted  to  tell— a  history  dark  and 

ominous— of  broken-heartedness  in  its  commencement  and  impervious  to  love,  but  which  ended 

at  last  in  a  realization  of  all  that  makes  romance  beautiful.     Often  would  poor  Sarah  dwell 

upon  her  darker  stories,  with  the  foreboding  that  such  was  to  be  ber  fate,  and  as  often  she 

would  shut  them  from  her  mind,  and  bid  Agnes  tell  some  happier  tale. 

*'  It  wai  no  mart©!— from  her  very  birth 
Her  tool  was  drank  with  lore,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whale 'er  she  saw  ou  earth  ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  she  m*de 
Idols,  and  oat  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks  whereby  they  f  rew,  a  jparadii*, 
When  she  did  lay  her  down  within  tbe  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream  uncounted  hours." 

Now,  in  the  birth  of  love  in  a  bosom  so  well  calculated  to  be  its  home,  it  was  beautiful  to 
observe  the  dreamy  and  persuading  spirit  that  possessed  her.  Everything  around  her  took  the 
colour  of  her  hope.  The  falling  of  the  autumn  leaf  ha<?  no  sadness— it  will  be  green  again  in 
the  spring.  The  cloud-capt  hills  that  lie  so  dark  beneath  the  driving  mists  of  the  morning, 
will  be  gilded  with  the  very  earliest  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  birds  will  ere  long  haunt  them 
With  a  thousand  merry  notes.  The  songsters  may  fly,  but  to  no  return  less  distance.  The 
gathering  leaves  and  the  drifting  wood  may  obscure  the  sparkling  waters,  but  they  rest  not 
for  ever  there ;  they  are  like  the  petty  ills  of  life  to  one  who  is  sure  to  be  happy — the  onward 
wave  will  bear  them  hence,  and  they  shall  return  no  more ;  and  flowers  shall  spring  up.  on  the 
banks  by  which  they  passed,  and  woods  and  wilds,  and  hills  and  fields,  shall  rejoice  together, 
like  merry  hearts  at  a  festival. 

How  emphatic  the  words  of  the  Moor  to  the  gentle  Desdemona — 

**  But  I  do  love  thee. 
And  when  I  love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  again." 


And  are  there  not  actions  that  speak  at  loud  at  words  ?  Are  there  not  thought*  that  the 
tongue  cannot  fashion  forth  like  the  heart's  speeohmaker — the  eye  ?  Does  not  the  tone  tell 
more  than  the  tongue?  How  often  a  careless  word  comes  from  an  overflowing  heart!  a  word 
which,  but  for  the  betrayal  in  its  utterance,  and  the  glare  that  accompanies  it,  would  be  as 
Idle  as  the  mocking-bird's  notes. 

When  heart  speaks  to  heart  in  the  silence  of  two  lovers  musing  side  by  aide,  who  can  give 
language  to  their  tenderness  ?     Had  speech  the  power,  they  would  not  be  silent. 

"  Bat  I  do  love  thee." 
How  many  of  Sidney's  actions  had  told  this  to  Sarah  in  his  language  ?  and  though  the  mere 
words  had  not  been  uttered,  yet  through  the  sunny  day  and  by  the  starry  night,  she  believed 
that  they,  were  meant.  And  the  breeze  came  to  her  pale  cheek  with  a  kiss  from  the  rose,  and 
the  starry  light  of  heaven  imparted  its  lustre  to  her  eye,  and  the  arrowy  flash  of  thick-coning 
fancies  gave  their  swiftness  to  her  blood,  the  bird  in  air  its  gracefulness  to  her  motions,  and 
the  fairy  in  the  dewy  morning  her  lightness  to  her  step— and  the  merriest  thing  in  mythology 
and  the  holiest  thing  in  revelation,  their  brightness  and  purity  to  her  heart.  If  love  could 
make  of  the  clown  Cyroon  a  dignified  and  noble  being,  it  can  realize  and  personify,  in  a  lovely 
woman,  the  angel  of  our  brightest  dreams. 

Z  And  Sarah  I  how  she  would  sit  in  loneliness  at  home,— but  now  no  longer  lonrly  nad 
meditate  the  dreamy  hours  away.  She  would  pause  with  the  needle  hal£drasrn  through  the 
cambric,  and  watch  the  butterfly  disporting  by  on  gilded  wing,  and  wish  that  tbe  dark  days  of 
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winter  might  be  delayed— not  for  her  sake— mature  could  not,  would  not  darken  Iter  joy— but 
for  the  giddy  insects.  Her  heart  ran  over  with  worship  of  all  created  things.  The  worm  to 
her  mind  had  lost  its  insignificance— the  reptile  its  venom — the  brute  its  brutality.  Poor 
Sarah  1  Even  Bronson  was  a  much  better  man  than  she  had  thought  him—the  devil  it  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"  And  so,  Howard,"  said  Langdale,  one  day  after  dinner,  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  and 
taking  a  seat  near  the  window,  extended  his  feet  across  another  chair,  while  with  his  finger 
he  struck  the  ashes  fsnm  his  segar,  "and  so  yon  believe  in  love  ?" 

Pinckney,  who  had  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  who  had 
been  out  riding  before  dinner,  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the  recess  by  the  window,  musingly, 
but,  with  the  complacency  of  one  who  feels  the  vigour  of  returning  strength  in  his  veins,  was 
teaching  his  whiskers,  which  he  had  neglected  during  his  confinement,  to  asrame  their  wonted 
smoothness.     He  glanced  with  a  half-humorous  expression  at  Langdale,  and  replied :— . 

44  Yes,  1  believe  in  love.     You,  I  suppose,  think  with  the  rhyme —  ' 

*  Love  is  like  a  dizxineu ; 
It  wtnn*  let  a  pair  body 
Gang  about  mj  busmen." 

I  believe  in  love,  and,  in  spite  of  some  transatlantic  experience,  in  women  also." 

"  You  do,  hey  ?"  replied  Langdale.  "  They're  jades  all,  Howard— maybe  yon  may  know 
one  exception,  but  she  is  like  the  phomix,  oompanionless.  Therefore  you  observe  this  love 
has  no  '  dizziness'  for  me.  Ha,  ha  1  I  delight  in  studying  the  sex.  They're  thought  riddles 
—1  think  not.  Vanity  is  their  ruling  passion,  whether  they  play  or  pray— whether  they 
sinner  it  or  saint  it  Can  an  inferior  woman  bear  the  pain  of  a  superior  without  a  but,  an  i& 
or  an  and ?     And  did  ever  woman  yet  forgive  a  slight?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Pinckney,  "it  won't  do ;  among  older  men  than  I  you  must  seek 
for  disciples.  Love,  you  know,  Rochester  said,  would  cause  the  Deity  to  be  worshipped  in  a 
land  of  atheists." 

"  Yes ;  and  was  there'  ever  a  more  miserable  devil,  and  a  greater  satirist  of  women,  than 
that  very  Rochester  ?" 

"  Then  the  greater  the  compliment,  at  coming  from  their  satirist." 

"  Think  of  his  life — he  was  incapable  of  sentiment ;  he  lived  a  life  that  will  not  bear 
repeating — all  his  love  was  sensuality  M 

44  True;  but  Langdale,  you've  a  turn  for  teasing-—  I  understand  you." 

44  Nu,  no ;  I  have  told  you  that  matrimony  might  make  you  a  happier  man,  but  then  that 
you  may  be  happier  I  would  have  you  entertain  a  just  notion  on  the  subject.  Your  poets 
and  imaginative  men  are  scarcely  ever  happy  in  marriage.  Why?  because  they  have  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  excellencies  of  women,  which  they  never  realize.  Marriage  disen- 
chants such  a  man ;  it  is  your  plain,  dull  fellows  who  endure  matrimony  with  patience— 'tis 
a  chain  at  best." 

"  A  gilded  chain,  then ° 

"  But  not  a  golden  one,  Howard,  and  the  gilding  soon  wears  off.  However,  there  are 
exceptions,  I  admit.  Seme  years  *go  I  was  descending  the  Mississippi,  bound  on  business  to 
New  Orleans.  We  had  a  host  of  passengers  on  board— as  motley  a  set  as  man  ever  yet  met 
wkh — gamblers,  horse-jockeys,  preachers,  lawyers,  speculators,  and  doctors.  Among  them  I 
observed  a  tall,  gentlemanly  man,  whose  health  appeared  delicate.  Wc  soon  scraped  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  1  discovered  that  he  was  a  Colonel  B  ■  ■  ,  a  Virginian  gentleman  of  an  old 
family,  who  was  travel  ling  for  his  Health.  He  had  a  friend  with  him  from  the  same  state. 
We  three  smoked  our  segars  together  on  the  guards,  and  had  a  merry  and  intellectual  time 
of  it.  Wc  talked  of  the  high  names  of  Virginia,  with  whom  the  colonel  was  familiar ;  and  his 
anecdote  and  agreeable  conversation,  with  his  state  of  health,  interested  me  in  him  very  much. 
I  more  than  once  discovered  hhn  perusing  tetters  in  a  female  hand,  and  I  took  him  for  a 
bachelor  who  had  caught  the  fever  for  matrimony,  and  of  course,  as  he  had  become  a  victim 
at  ruther  a  late  period,  thai  be  was  far  gone.    Sunday  came.    Our  fellow  travellers  paid  ver^ 
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ttttle  respect  to  the  day.  Early  Id  the  morntaf  tome  gentleman  g iveu  to  auric  struck  up  Ms 
violin,  while  others  seated  themselves  at  the  card-table.  These  things  have  since,  as  I  am 
told,  been  reformed.  The  colonel  walked  the  cabin  observing  the  players,  and  listening  to 
the  music,  when  all  at  once  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  seise  Mm,  and  he  opened  his  trunk, 
took  from  it  a  book,  and  taking  a  seat  apart,  he  was  soon  lost  in  attentive  perusal  of  it  I 
observed  on  opening  the  book  he  read  several  times  an  inscription  on  its  title-page  before  ho 
turned  to  its  contents. 

"  Towards  evening  his  companion  came  to  me,  and,  smiling,  said :  *  I  have  a  good  joke 
upon  the  colonel.*— -'What's  that?'  I  asked.  He  replied,  that  when  the  colonel  left  home, 
his  wife,  who  was  a  pious  woman,  had  given  him  a  Bible,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  read 
it  every  Sunday ;  '  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  Sunday,'  said  be,  *  until  I  chanced  to  make  the 
remark,  when  he  stole  away  from  me,  and  there  he  is,  you  see,  studying  theology.' 

" '  What  kind  of  a  lady  is  his  wife  ?'  I  asked.  *  The  finest  woman  I  ever  met  with,'  was 
the  reply. 

"  1  said  nothing,  but  in  walking  up  and  down  the  cabin,  I  at  last  chanced  to  catch  the 
colonel's  eye  as  he  raised  it  from  the  book,  and  advancing  towards  him  I  asked— 

" '  What  book  is  that  which  interests  you  so  deeply  ?' 

"  He  blushed  slightly  as  he  put  it  into  my  hand — strange  that  he  should  blush,  bey  ?— and 
said,  *  Read  what's  on  the  blank  leaf.'    I  turned  to  it  and  read  the  following  simple  line  :— 

"  *  To  J.  B— ,  from  his  devoted  wife. 

Susan  B— .' 

You  may  think  it  odd,  but  from  that  moment  I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  colonel.  Wo 
became  quite  intimate,  and  when  we  parted  he  made  me  promise  that  if  ever  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  lived,  I  would  call  on  him,  and  we  exchanged  hands.  Last  year  in  going  to  the 
Springs  I  went  to  Richmond,  and  doubtful  if  the  colonel  was  living  from  the  state  of  his  health 
when  we  parted,  and  anxious  to  renew  our  acquaintance  if  he  was,  I  made  inquiry  for  him, 
and  found  that  he  was  in  town  with  restored  health.  I  sent  my  card,  and  he  instantly  called, 
and  with  true  Virginian  hospitality  insisted  that  I  should  make  his  house  my  home  while  I 
stayed.  I  could  not  resist.  I  found  his  lady  a  most  fascinating  and  lovely  woman.  Pious, 
without  a  touch  of  fanaticism ;  cheerful  without  the  least  frivolity ;  intelligent,  without  the 
least  taint  of  blue— a  pattern  of  all  that  becomes  a  woman.  I  understand,  indeed,  from  his 
own  lips,  that  she  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  most  dissipated  life ;  and  his  neighbours  told  me 
that  the  change  for  the  better  which  she  had  wrought  in  him  was  radical  and  almost  miracu- 
lous. I  have  not  for  my  own  mother  more  respect  than  I  have  for  that  fair  Virginian.  I 
really  felt  a  respect  approaching  awe  in  her  presence — the  only  woman  who  ever  touched  me 
with  a  shadow  of  such  a  feeling.  On  leaving  them,  I  could  not  but  tell  her  that  she  was  more 
than  a  Roman  matron— she  was  a  Christian  one.  The  fact  is,  Pinckney,  I  cannot  bear  ir- 
religious women :  a  sense  of  religion  is  to  them  a  sheet-anchor  amidst  the  allurements  and 
vices  of  society — without  it  they  are  adrift,  and  are  often  taken  as  a  waif." 

44 1  agree  with  you,"  replied  Pinckney,  musing.    "  How  beautifully  the  poet  has  spoken  o* 

women : 

*  Not  she  with  Jreacherous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  betrayed  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 
She,  when  Apostles  shrunk,  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave.* 

"  Ha,  hat  treacherous  kiss,"  repeated  Langdale;  "do  you  ever  court  the  muses, 
Pinckney  ?" 

44 1  have  courted  them,  as  I  suppose  every  young  man  has,  but  I've  a  poor  knack  at 
rhyme." 

44 1  was  given  that  way  when  I  was  at  your  age.  Some  lines  that  I  wrote  to  a  fair  lady 
once,  in  the  Tom  Moorish  style,  upon  *  blushing'  and  4  kissing,'  involved  me  in  a  duel  that 
nearly  cost  me  my  life." 

••  Where  are  the  lines  ?  how  was  it?" 

"  Some  years  since  I  met  a  fair  lady  at  the  Springs,  who  was  a  beauty,  a  coquette,  and  ill 
that  kind  of  thing ;  and  once,  in  a  moon-lit  ramble,  I  desecrated  her  virgin  lip — heaven  save 
the  mark  ! — she  taxed  me  with  being  impudent,  and  asked  me  if  I  ever  blushed.  In  reply,  I 
wrote  the  verses  I  speak  of.    Well,  we  parted,  with  nothing  between  us,  as  I  believed,  but  the 
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karmlettkisf,  and  I  thought  no  more  oTUr,.  8mm  two  faonths  afterwards  1  received  a  tender 
epistle  from  the  lady,  who  lived  tome  three  hundred  miles  off,  couched  in  the  kindest  terms 0 
end  intimating  very  plainly  that  she  considered  herself  engaged  to  me  1  Well,  having  no  idea 
of  being  '  blest  upon  compulsion,'  as  Tom  Moore  says,  I  replied  in  as  gallant  a  strain  as  I 
possibly  could  under  the  circumstances,  stating  that  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  such  hap- 
piness in  store  for  me,  and  that  if  ever  the  consummation  of  my  bliss  occurred,  it  must  be  in 
leap  year.*' 
.  Pinckney  laughed  heartily.    ",  And  what  then?"  he  asked. 

"  With  the  return  of  post  came  her  brother,  post  haste,  with  a  friend.  The  friend  waited 
on  me ;  and  presenting  the  fatal  lines,  inquired  if  I  was  not  the  author  of  them,  and  if  I  had 
not  addressed  them  to  the  lady.  * 

"  I  confessed  that  I  had  addressed  the  lines  .to  the  lady,  but  I  protested  I  had  not  addressed 
her  in  any  other  way. 

44  He  assured  me  that  it  was  no  jesting  matter,  and  forthwith  handed  me  a  challenge ;  at 
the  same  time  remarking  that  he  should  be  happy  to  accommodate  the  matter.  I  expressed 
my  great  willingness  to  have  it  accommodated,  and  asked  in  what  way  it  should  be  done. 
He  replied  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  act  as  my  groomsman.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
obliged  to  him  for  such  a  friendly  offer  upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  but  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  matrimony.  He  then  peremptorily  said  there  was  no  backing.out ;  that  I  must  fight  I 
tried  to  ridicule  him  out  of  the  affair.  He  took  it  in  high  dudgeon,  and  said  I  would  certainly 
be  posted.  I  prepared  pistols  and  coffee  for  two,  and  we  accordingly  met  on  the  ground.  I 
remonstrated ;  but  the  lady's  brother  and  the  gentleman  who  wished  to  be  my  groomsman 
insisted  upon  the  duello.  I  stood  two  shots  from  the  furious  brother,  firing  each  time  myself 
in  the  sir.  His  second  shot  struck  my  watch,  and  as  Judge  Parsons  said, '  time  kept  me  from 
eternity.*  He  insisted  upon  another  fire,  and  my  patience  became  a  martyr  for  my  life  and 
died  a  violent  death.  I  grew  angry,  and  determined  not  to  waste  my  saltpetre  like  the 
fragrance  of  Gay's  flower  on  the  desert  air.  1  used  to  be  a  capital  shot,  and  on  the  third  fire 
I  maimed  my  brother-in-law  that  would  be  in  his  right  arm,  and  so  the  affair  ended.  The 
sacred  Nine  were  frightened  by  the  report  of  our  pistols,  and  have  never  visited  me  since."  „ 

"  The  lines/*  said  Pinckney,  "  the  lines." 

"  Here  thej  are,"  replied  Langdale,  advancing  to  the  book-case,  and  taking  them  from  a 
private  drawer.  "  Here  they  are,  in  the  identical  condition  in  which  I  gave  them,  and  in 
which  they  were  returned  to  me." 

Pinckney  opened  the  gilt-edged  note  which  Langdale  handed  him,  and  read  as 
follows : — 


TO ,  WHO,  WHEN  I  KISSED  HER,  ASKED  MB  IP  I  EVER  BLUSHED 


•  O !  yes,  I  fcoow  what  'tis  to  blub, 

I've  often  felt  the  feeling, 
The  sweet  suffusion  of  its  flash 

O'er  every  feature  stealing. 

Bet  then,  dear  maid,  I've  tech  a  face, 

8o  dark  I  can't  rereal  it ; 
For,  though  I  know  I  feel  the 

Twould  seem  that  I  conceal  It. 

Bet  yon  are  like,  with  anch  a  hue, 

Yon  cloud  of  purest  white, 
Where  heaven's  own  smile  is  stealing  through 

With  all  its  rosy  light. 

Dearest !  I  lore  thy  kiss  to  woo. 

And  think  thee  like  the  flower. 
That  droops  its  bead,  yet  yields  its  dew, 

To  the  warm  sunbeam's  power. 


And  when  I  press  thy  lips  to  mine, 

I  lore  thy  censoring  themes- 
Fairest  (  from  a  brow  like  thine 
How  sweet  forgivi 


Believe  me,  I  thy  sweet  lips  press, 
As  saints  would  press  a  shrine ; 

I  feel  thy  willing  power  to  bless, 
And  wish  that  power  were  mine. 

If  yielding*!  wrong,  thy  fairy  brow 
Can  blosh  awsy  the  barm  ; 

We  veil  the  shrine  wheo'er  the  tow 
Would  violate  its  charm. 

Nay,  dearest,  do  not  be  afraid. 
And  jet  seem  something  loath ; 

And  while  I'm  kis*ing,  gentlest  maid, 
Be  blushing  lor  us  both." 


"  Ha,  ha  r  laughed  Pinckney,  "the  lady  must  have  thought  that  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  declarations  as  there  are  Puffs,  according  to  Sheridan's  *  Critic'  As  this  could  not  have 
been  the  declaration  direct,  it  must  have  been  considered  the  declaration  preliminary." 

"  No,  it  was  considered  the  declaration  direct.  The  lady's  susceptibilities  were  quick, 
almost  as  quick  as  her's  whose  band  a  gentleman,  when  nttiiting  her  into  a  carriage,  chanced 
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to  press  with  the  harmless  intention  of  preventing  her  from  dipping.  '  O !  la,  sir,'  said  Hsff, 
*  if  700  come  to  that,  yon  roust  ask  pa.'  " 

«  What  became  of  the  lady  ?  "  inquired  Pinekney. 

•*  My  volunteer  groomsman,  no  doubt,  knew  that  theie  was  good  reasons  why  she  ought 
to  be  married,  and  as  he  could  not  get  me  to  take  her,  he  made  me  happy  by  proxy,  and 
took  her  himself;  there  was  a  take-in  somewhere,  you  may  depend  upon  it." 


v 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
Thx  servant  here  interrupted  the  conversation  between  Pinekney  and  his  master,  by  mforming 
the  former  that  Mr  Fltzhurst's  carriage  was  at  the  door  waiting  to  convey  him  to  Holly. 

"  Come,  Langdale,  will  you  not  accompany  me  V  said  Pinekney,  as  he  arose. 

"  Thank  you ;  no,  not  now ;  but  your  friend,  Sidney,  has  been  pressing  me  to  call  out  and 
ate  him,  and  while  you  are  there,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  invitation ;  make  my  respects  to 
the  ladies,  particularly  to  the  fair  Fanny ;  and  remember,  when  you  come  to  town,  I  snail  feel 
hurt  with  you  if  you  do  not  make  my  house  your  home,  at  least  while  Fltshursfs  town-house 
is  unoccupied.    Guard  your  heart,  Howard,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  bachelorism.? 

"  I  intend  to  do  so,"  replied  Pinekney,  in  a  gay  tone.  "  <  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,' 
as  Burns  says,  "  and  I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  it." 

"  Keep  close  watch  over  it,"  said  Langdale  as  he  followed  his  friend  to  the  door,  "or  it 
will  refuse  to  quit  the  Highlands  with  you,  though  you  went  wandering  In  search  of  the 
t'other  fair  one  that  you  wot  of." 

Pinekney  grasped  bis  friend  warmly  by  the '  hand,  and,  bidding  hhn  adieu,  entered  the 
carriage,  which  soon  dashed  away  under  the  guidance  of  Pompey. 

Pinekney  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  and  reclining  back  in  luxurious  ease,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  thousand  cheerful  imaginings.  Just  as  the  very  last  rays  of  the  sun  had 
hidden  themselves  behind  the  hills,  the  carriage  entered  the  lane  leading  to  Holly.  As  the 
wheels  moved  almost  noiselessly^along,  Pinekney  leaned  forward,  and  asked  Pompey  if  there 
was  any  company  at  the  house.  Pompey  checked  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  replied,  **  Yes, 
Master  Pinekney,  there  be  one  of  young  master's  friends  there,  that  be  come  from  the  infe- 
rior (interior)  of  the  state ;  he's  been  there  three  days." 

«'  What's  his  name,  Pompey  ?" 

"  Mr  Bradley,  sir ;  he  be  an  old  friend  of  young  master's." 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  said  Pinekney  to  himself.  "  He  is  -the  one  of  whom  Sidney  speaks 
praisefully  ;  a  beau,  and  a  man  of  intellect,  and  all  that.     Go  on,  Pompey,"  he  said  aloud. 

Pompey  cracked  his  whip,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  carriage  whirled  around  a  grass- 
plat,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  holly-bush,  and  Pinekney  alighted.  He  entered  the 
house  without  rapping,  for  he  was  intimate  enough  with  the  household  to  waive  all  ceremony. 
He  passed  along  the  hall,  intending  to  enter  the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  family.  As  he  did 
so,  he  glanced  into  a  large  withdrawing  room,  and  there  beheld  Fanny  promenading— leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  very  handsome  man,  whom  he  had  no  doubt  was  Mr  Bradley. 

Pinekney  started,  and  the  feeling  which  shot  through  his  heart  convinced  him  that  of  >Wte 
he  had  not  practised  self-examination.  Not  thinking  exactly  what;  he  was  doing,  he  pasted 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  chamber  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  when  the  voice  of 
Fanny  arrested  him. 

"  Mr  Pinekney,"  she  exclaimed,  "  did  you  not  see  me  ?" 

"  See  you,"  said  Pinekney,  recovering  himself,  and  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  "to  be 
sure  I  saw  you.  Miss  Fitzhurst,  and  should  have  felt  your  presence  though  you  had  bean 
surrounded  by  Egyptian  darkness.  I  passed  by  that  I  might  make  my  toilette  fit  for 
your  presence." 

"  Still  ceremonious  ;  1  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Mr  Pinekney,  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr  Bradley."    The  young  gentlemen  saluted  each  other,  and  Fanny,  still 
Mr  Bradley's  arm,  asked  : 

•«  How  is  Mr  Langdale?" 

"  Well ;  and  he  loaded  me  with  compliments  to  present " 
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u  O  !  he's  completely  harmless.  I  suppose  now,  that  he  has  had  you  in  care  so  long,  you 
have  returned,  if  possible,  less  romantic,  and  less  of  a  believer  in  love,  than  ever  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary ;  I  have  been  vindicating  the  tender  passion  so  warmly  from  his  assaults 
and  stoicism,  and  thinking  so  much  of  you,  that  my  heart  has  turned  to  tinder,  and  a  single 
flash  from  a  bright  eye  will  set  it  in  a  blaze." 

"  "lis  lucky  for  you,  then,  sir,"  said  Mr  Bradley,  "  that  the  twilight  surrounds  us.'* 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  you  must  remember,  that  in  this  fair  presence  the  twilight  has  not  always 
surrounded  me ;  and  though  it  did,  that  there  are  some  spirits  who 

•  Hove  ia  Kffct  of  their  own  making.'  ** 

So  speaking,  Pinckncy  bowed  and  repaired  to  his  apartment,  where  much  of  his  apparel  had 
been  left. 

"  A  fair-spoken  gentleman,  Miss  Fitzhurst,"  said  Mr  Bradley,  in  a  cold  tone,  as  Pmckney's 
footsteps  died  away  in  the  passage. 

M  And  a  fascinating  one,  Mr  Bradley,'*  replied  Fanny,  in  a  musing  manner. 

"  Whiskers,  and  all  the  et  cetera  of  a  travelled  gentleman,  I  discover." 

M  Yes,  sir ;  every  one  of  them,  except  their  vanity  and  passion  for  telling  of  foreign  sights." 

"  Very  much  of  a  man  of  the  world,     b  he  callous  to  beauty  and  to  love  ?  " 

"  He  says  %oy%*  said  Fanny,  still  musing. 

"  Your  brother  has  spoken  much  to  me  of  him.** 

««  O  !  brother  thinks  him  past  all  parallel.'* 

11  What  a  confiding  spirit  your  brother  possesses ;  he  flings  his  friendship  with  as  much  reli- 
ance upon  a  friend  as  would  a  woman  upon  a  lover  after  long  years  of  trial  and  observation.'* 

"  Flings ! "  exclaimed  Fanny,  passing  from  her  musing  tone,  and  unconsciously  releasing 
her  arm  from  Bradley's  ;  "  upon  my  word,  Mr  Bradley,  you  pronounced  that  word  '  flings '  as 
though  you  were  about  to  add,  immediately  afterwards,  *  his  friendship  away,'  and  then  the 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  indulge,  has  not  been  for  the  first  time  erroneously 
applied,  though  never  more  erroneously." 

Bradley  bit  his  lip,  and  asked  Fanny  to  take  his  arm,  which  she  declined,  saying  she  must 
prepare  for  supper. 

"  You  wish  to  arrange  your  toilette  for  Mr  Pinckney,  do  you  ?H  he  said. 

"  Certainly,  Mr  Bradley ;  as  Mr  Pinckney  pays  me  that  compliment  I  must  return  it,"  and 
she  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    XXVL 

Whew  Pinckney  entered  his  apartment  he  threw  himself  into  *  chair  and  soliloquised  : 

"  Well,  the  state  of  my  heart  is  like  that  of  a  person  who  inhabits  some  romantic  apartment, 
and  who  thinks  he  knows  all  its  appurtenances— its  whole  condition,  when  suddenly  a  hidden 
spring  is  touched  in  the  wall  which  disclose*  to  him  scenes  that  he  dreamed  not  of— breathing, 
glowing  pictures  where  he  dreamed  there  was  nothing  but  the  cold  marble.  Ha !  my  heart 
was  stone,  thought  I— a  petrifaction  brought  about  by  Miss  Clara  Atherton's  un worthiness, 
and  never  to  be  impressed  again— when  lo !  at  the  word—no,  the  look  of  another— the  marble 
melts,  the  rock  gives  forth  the  waters.  Is  it  smitten  but  to  flow  fruitlessly  ?  If  I  have  not 
lost  my  sagacity,  this  Mr  Bradley  has  designs  upon  Fanny.  But  it  is  all  folly ;  why  should  I 
yield  to  such  feelings?  I  had  given  them  up— I  must  aim  at  some  object  in  life ;  as  it  is,  I  am 
tossed  about  by  every  wayward  circumstance  and  impression." 

While  Pinckney  communed  with  himself,  he  arranged  his  toilet  with  more  care  than  a  dis- 
regard to  the  fair  presenee  he  was  about  to  enter  would  warrant  The  servant  rapped  at  his 
door  to  announce  tea  before  he  left  his  mirror.  Tea  was  scarcely  over  when  a  couple  of 
carriages  drove  up  to  the  dohr,  and  a  number  of  Fanny's  city  acquaintances  entered  the  house. 
They  were  her  intimates,  and  had  come  nans  ceremonie,  as  they  said,  to  make  a  social  party. 
In  the  withdrawing  room  they  formed  a  brilliant  circle.  In  spite  of  himself,  Pinckney  was 
abstracted  and  silent.  Bradley  kept  close  to  Fanny,  and  was  evidently  exerting  all  his  powers 
of  address  to  please  her.     Pinckney  could  not  but  confess  to  himself,  as  Sir  Lucius  OTrigser 
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sa^s,  that  there  was  a  great  probability  of  success  about  him.     Fanny  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
Pinckney  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  Bradley. 

Miss  Moreland  and  Colonel  Bcntley  were  of  the  party,  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival, 
Sarah  Grattan,  who  had  been  sent  for  by  Fanny,  entered  the  room.  Pinckney  took  a  seat 
beside  her,  and  they  entered  into  conversation,  but  their  thoughts  wandered  from  each  other; 
for  Sarah  could  not  but  perceive  that  Sidney  was  apparently  deeply  interested  in  Miss  More- 
land,  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  while  Pinckney  had  not  yet  gained  his  self-possession. 
With  a  searching  eye  he  glanced  at  Bradley,  and  discovered,  as  he  thought,  something  in 
his  manner  that  implied  a  consciousness  of  Pinckney*!  feelings,  and  of  his  own  powers  of 


In  a  morbid  mood,  Pinckney  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  passed  out  of  the  house,  notwith- 
standing the  chilliness  of  the  evening,  and  sauntered  forth  under  the  noble  oaks  that  form 
an  extensive  park  beside  the  mansion. 

M  What  a  fool  am  I,"  said  he ;  "  where  is  my  boasted  self-control?  gone  to  the  winds.  Am 
I  really  in  love  with  Fanny  ?  This  Mr  Bradley  thinks  so,  'tis  evident ;  and  what  a  conscious 
air  of  success  he  bean  about  him.  I  found  her  hanging  on  his  arm— he  is  an  old  acquaintance 
—has  been  here  for  days,  and — yes,  thinks  himself  successful.  I  thought  I  had  created  an 
interest  in  her  feelings,  and  while  I  thought  so  I  forgot  to  examine  my  own,  and  deemed  them 
but  passingly  awakened.  My  senses  are  not  in  the  best  plight,  and  this  night  air  won't  string 
them  anew.    This  Bradley  is  a  man  of  manner,  and,  they  say,  of  intellect. M 

As  this  last  thought  passed  his  mind,  Pinckney  entered  the  house,  paused  at  the  "drawing* 
room  door,  and  then  passed  on  into  the  library.  He  stood  leaning  against  a  book- case  in  deep 
abstraction,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Fanny  entered. 

**  Ah,  Mr  Pinckney  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  makes  you  such  a  truant  from  gay  company  ?' 

M  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Fitxhurst,  but  for  one  moment,*'  said  Pinckney,  at  he  gently  closed 
the  door ;  "  but  for  one  moment.*' 

The  impassioned  tone  in  which  he  spoke  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  Fanny ;  the 
lively  expression  of  her  countenance  became  subdued,  and  she  looked  on  him  with  emotions, 
in  which  there  was  evidently  some  surprise. 

•*  Miss  Fitzhurst,  listen  to  me ;  I  cannot  control  my  feelings— why  should  I  hide  them?  I 
have  been  a  wanderer,  you  know,  in  other  lands,  and  there  for  a  passing  hour  I  deemed  my 
feelings  interested ;  they  were  interested  in  one  who  soon  broke  the  charm.  I  left  Europe 
with  the  conviction  that  the  shadow  of  the  wing  of  love,  not  even  upon  his  flight,  should  ever 
cross  my  heart  again.  I  held  it  a  romance  which  thereafter  was  to  be  to  me  like  the  bowl  that 
was  broken  and  the  wine  that  was  spilt ;  a  romance  that  pleased  me  but  for  a  moment,  and 
left  me  the  next  to  feel  but  more  keenly  the  dull  reality  to  which  sober  truth  abandoned  me. 
Since  then,  I  have  made  a  jest  of  love  and  of  myself  for  fancying  that  I  was  possessed  of  the 
emotion  —  yes,  made  a  jest  of  it  until  I  saw  and  knew  you,  and  even  then  I  straggled  with 
my  own  heart  as  man  never  struggled.  1  cultivated  the  stoicism  which  lawgdalfi  inculcates, 
and  tried  to  hug  it  to  my  heart  as  a  miser  would  his  gold.  I  struggled  in  vain :  there  was  a 
fair  image  there  that  melted  the  icy  philosophy.  I  saw  you  to-night ;  I  saw  another  attentive 
to  you,  and  the  truth— the  full  conviction  of  the  state  of  my  affections — rushed  upon  me  with 
a  force  which  I  could  not  resist  or  conceal.  I  have  been  wandering  this  half  hour  in  the  park, 
trying  in  vain  to  school  my  feelings  into  something  like  a  fitness  for  society.  I  could  not— I 
could  not  I  repaired  hither  to  look  at  some  old  sentence  of  philosophy,  and  catch  the  feeling, 
when  you — the  bright  creator  of  all  this  tumult  in  a  heart  I  deemed  callous  to  your  sex,  entered. 
Forgive  me ;  I  know  I  have  been  hasty ;  but  as  you— but,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  as  you  value  the 
peace  of  mind  of  another,  think  of  what  I  say  when  I  declare  how  much  I  love  you.9* 

At  this  moment  the  library  door  opened,  and  Mr  Bradley  appeared. 

In  the  meantime  the  feelings  of  Sarah  Grattan,  who  still  sat  in  the  withdrawing  room, 
were  as  disquieted  as  those  of  her  late  companion.  Colonel  Bentley  had  taken  Piockney's 
place  when  he  left  the  room,  and,  being  fond  of  teasing,  and  not  indifferent  to  Sarah  himself, 
and  suspecting  her  interest  in  Sidney,  he  said— 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  news,  Miss  Grattan?** 

"  What  news,  colonel  ?*•  she  asked. 

"  Why,  that  our  friend  Sidney  is  to  marry  Miss  Moreland." 
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M  Ah,"  said  Sarah  faintly ;  "  yes,  yes— is  it  so  ?" 

"  A  fact  I  have  every  reason  to  believe." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Rachellina,  in  all  the  dignity  of  antiquated  maidenhood,  approached 
them  m  her  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  colonel  said  to  her — "  Miss  Raehellraa, 
1  am  just  telling  Miss  Sarah  of  the  news ;  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  beard  it,  and  she  seems 
surprised  at  hearing  it. " 

"  What  is  it,  Colonel  Bentley  ?" 

"  That  my  friend  Sid  is  to  change  the  name  of  Miss  Moreland." 

"  I  don't  see  why  Miss  Grattan  should  be  surprised,"  said  Miss  Rachellina,  sharply,  for  at  the 
moment  Fanny's  jests  with  her  brother  with  regard  to  Sarah  arose  in  her  memory ;  "  I  don't 
see  why  Miss  Grattan  should  be  surprised,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  most  desirable  match  in  every 
respect  Bliss  Moreland's  family  is  highly  respectable  in  every  way ;  her  connections  are  all 
among  our  first  people ;  she  has  been  brought  up  in  the  very  best  of  society,  and  is  an  accom- 
plished, fashionable,  and  beautiful  woman." 

So  speaking,  with  a  stern  glance  at  Sarah,  Miss  Rachellina  passed  on.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  Sidney  went  up  to  Sarah,  and  said  to  her  that  arrangements  which  he  had  been  making 
with  Miss  Moreland  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  her  acquaintance  with  her  for  a  few  days,  had 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  seat  by  her  sooner,  when  Miss  Rachellina  called  him  to  her,  and 
gave  him  some  commission  to  execute  in  another  room.  Sarah's  heart  sunk  within  her. 
Colonel  Bentley  not  suspecting  the  depth  of  her  emotions,  but  observing  her  ashy  paleness, 
supposed  she  was  seized  with  sudden  indisposition,  and  exclaimed— 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Grattan  !  you  are  ill." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  yes — rather  so.  May  I  take  your  arm,  and  will  you  walk  with  me  into  the 
open  air  for  a  moment?  the  room  is  close — I  shall  recover  myself  in  a  moment." 

44  Certainly,  certainly ;"  and  the  colonel  assisted  her  out  of  the  room.  Arrived  in  the 
entry,  she  begged  him  to  wait  for  a  moment ;  and,  hurrying  to  the  chamber  where  she  had 
deposited  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  she  returned,  and  taking  his  arm,  went  out  into  the  air. 

"  I  really  wish  that  I  were  at  home,*'  said  she.  "  I  feel,  indeed,  ill." 

"  Yon  had  better  enter  the  house.  Miss  Grattan,  and  go  to  a  chamber,  and  lie  down." 

"  No,  no ;  I  thank  you— no.  Colonel,  is  not  that  carriage  there,  with  the  lamp  burning, 
the  one  in  which  you  came  out  ?" 

«  It  is,  Miss  Grattan." 

M  Do— do,  then,  in  pity's  sake,  let  your  driver  take  me  home." 

**  Certainly :  if  you  wish  it  I  will  accompany  you,  but  had  you  not  better  remain  here  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  must  not ;  my  uncle  will  expect  me.     You  need  not  accompany  me.** 

M  It  gives  me  pleasure,  if  you  will  go,"  said  the  colonel,  and  he  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
said  gave  the  driver  directions. 

Before  they  arrived  at  Mr  Elwood's,  Sarah,  by  a  powerful  effort,  had  somewhat  rallied  her 
spirits.  She  contrived  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  cheerfulness,  that  she  was  much  better  as  they 
drove  to  the  door,  and  the  colonel,  after  handing  her  in,,  and  lingering  for  a  few  minutes,  bid 
her  adieu. 

Sarah  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  requested  him  to  make  apologies  for  her  to  Fanny.  He 
promised  to  do  so,  and  the  coach  drove  off.  Sarah  stood  unconsciously  gasing  after  it,  when 
her  uncle  came  up  to  her,  and  said — 

"  Sarah,  you're  soon  home ;  suppose  yon  got  tired  of  the  flummery  there,  child.  I  got  a 
letter  from  Bronson  to-day ;  he  expressed  bushels  of  love  for  you.  He  pressed  me  very  much 
upon  yonr  marrying  him.     Come,  girl ;  come,  now ;  dont  dilly-dally  so ;  say  when." 

»<  Uncle,  in  mercy  spare  me  upon  that  subject. " 

"  Spare  the  devil,  Sarah ;  I  tell  you  it  must  be.     Now,  that's  a  good  girl ;  say  when." 

M  Spare  me  now  a  little  while,  and  you  may  dispose  of  me  as  you  choose,"  said  Sarah,  in 
an  agonised  tone,  and  she  passed  into  the  house,  and,  lifting  a  light,  repaired  to  her  chamber. 

Poor  Juliet  in  her  agony  was  not  sadder  than  Sarah  that  night.  She  took  her  needle- 
work, and  fried,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  compose  her  mind ;  but,  alas  1  the  mournful  tales  of 
blighted  love  that  nurse  Agnes  was  so  fond  of  telling  her,  rose  so  vividly  to  her  memory,  that 
they  seemed  to  pass  between  her  and  the  wall,  as  though  she  were  sitting  at  a  play — more  as 
though  she  witnessed  the  reality.  Her  mind  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  story  of  Jane  LovtUL— 
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her  fearful  end,  and  the  desolation  that  fell  upon  her  parents,  and  their  deaths  seemed  te  presi 
like  a  weight  at  her  heart.  Sarah  often  attempted  poetry,  though  she  was  too  modest  tc 
show  any  of  her  attempts  to  even  her  nearest  friends.  The  following  fragment  which  the 
blotted  with  many  tears  as  she  wrote  it,  and  thus  found  in  weeping  some  relief  may,  perhaps, 
dimly  shadow  forth  to  the  reader  her  emotions.  They  were  written  some  day*  after  thii 
event: 


He  never  told  be  lo?ed  me, 

Or  Tewed  to  me  a  vow ; 
Yet,  when  I  recollect  hie  smile, 

Metbink*  I  hear  Urn  new. 
For  he  would  tell  of  these  who  loved. 

And  tell  their  tale  eo  true, 
And  case  anon  me  when  he  told, 

At  if  he  meant  to-  woo  ( 
And  if  he  wlihed  that  I  should  love, 

Would  he  not  love  me  too  f 

For  he  would  ever  talk  of  love. 

And  eay  tree  hearts  ahonld  he 
An  echo  of  each  other's  thoughts— 

A  croasfiloss  muni  en  i  j 
And  he  would  take  my  hand  and  smile, 

And  say  twas  passing  fair ; 
And  when  1  bowed  my  head  to  blush, 

He*d  part  my  braided  hair, 
And  whisper  tmroiag  words  to  me 

As  fervent  sa  a  prayer. 

He'd  tell  me  of  the  poet*s  tale, 

Which  is  bat  told  to  prove, 
Why  the  maid  should  love  for  ever, 

And  marry  with  her  lore. 
Thus,  when  he  told  what  happy  thoughts 

Into  my  heart  wcuM  steal, 
Methooght,  too,  that  his  very  look 

Did  happy  thoughts  reveal ; 
But  maybe  love's  a  phantasy 

That  only  maidens  feel. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  recollect  the  evening  well. 

The  moon  was  bright  above, 
And  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  all  around, 

Seemed  telling  of  their  lere. 
He  told  me  of  two  parting  lovers 

Allotting  such  so  hour 
To  blesi  the  light  of  yon  far  star, 

And  by  its  lonefal  power 
To  vow  their  heerta  in  every  fate. 

Whatever  storms  might  lower. 

We  roved  along  the  clear  stream's  side, 

Down  by  the  aged  tree— 
The  moonbeams  o'er  the  rustling  leaves 

Seemed  to  flit  and  flee. 
And  thus,  all  tremulous  the  wave 

Mirrored  th«  light  above, 
Like  one  who  feels,  yet  fears  to  tell, 

Her  early  hope  of  love  ; 
Yet  wildly  will  her  young  heart  beat, 

As  the  trembling  ripples  rove. 

Aad  farther  down,  the  shadeless  wave 

Received  within  its  breast 
Heaven,  and  all  its  hosts  «tf  stars. 

Like  love  when  all  confessed. 
Thus  is  it  that  our  wayward  life 

Is  like  a  wayward  stream — 
There,  and  not  a  ray  can  pierce, 

And  here,  there**  but  a  gleam; 
While  further  down,  the  cloudless  wave 

Reflects  a  cloudless  beam. 

Here  and  there  a  meteor  star 

Pell  from  the  holy  sky, 
As  hope  that  is  not  fixed  in  heaven 

Is  always  sure  to  die. 
I've  thoogbt  sure,  lo  a  musing  mood. 

Of  treacherous  memory, 
Tike  lover  •  star  it  was  that  fell, 

And  love  no  more  should  bo. 
Many  a  night  Ml  see  it  yet, 
•Bmt  tbero'B  a  cloud  oe  me. 


The  merry  stream  was  rippling  on. 

It  seemed  a  living  being, 
Glorifying  Him  above— 

All-knowing,  and  aO-eeing. 
It  stole  along,  in  wavelese  haste. 

Over  the  maiden's  sleep, 
Under  the  reck,  and  by  the  willow. 

Rolling  dark  and  deep. 
Tls  said,  her  spirit  rests  at  last. 

And  has  forgot  to  weep. 

I,  weeping,  told  the  maiden's  tale. 

And  pointed  out  the  willow 
That  weeps  for  ever  o'er  the  fate 

Of  the  love  forsaken '•  pillow. 
In  teadevaat  tone  he  told  me 

I  ahonld  not  seek  the  spot. 
That  my  heart  would  be  too  moiirnfal 

If  thus  I  mourned  her  lot. 
But  now  I'm  there  the  live-long  day. 

Remembering— but  forgot. 

Oh,  God !  and  when  I  view  the  stream 

A  rolling  on  in  peace, 
Methiaks  that  if  1  slept  with  her. 

My  troubled  thoughts  would  cease ; 
For  it  ever  seems  to  woo  me — 

That  quiet,  holy  stream, 
And  for  me  it  has  no  false  smile. 

And  there  I  could  not  dream. 
I  am  not  what  I  used  to  he, 

Alas !  I  cannot  seem. 

lis  said  that  she  he  seeks  to  woo 

Is  fairest  of  the  throne;. 
And  gayest  in  the  laughing  bowers 

Of  revelry  and  song. 
He  used  to  braid  wild  flowers  for  me. 

But  now,  with  altered  tone, 
He  tells  how  soon  the  flowers  will  fade, 

And  what  a  splendid  son*— 
And  vows  he  never  loved  but  her, 

And  loves  but  her  alene. 

My  hope  has  been  a  late  born  flower 

Nipt  by  an  early  frost ; 
When  the  flower  was  blooming  hsightsot 

All  its  bloom  was  lost. 
The  maid  who  builds  the  airy  dream. 

Forgets  it  must  depart — 
The  Uird  will  fly  the  drooping  flower. 

And  hope  the  broken  heart. 


I  feel  1  am  an  orphan  now, 
With  the  abiding  sorrow. 

That  I  am  all  forlorn  to-day, 
And  must  be  so  tomorrow. 


Tin  said  that  hope  is  everywhere, 
Even  with  the  broken-hearted — 

It  smiled  upon  me  when  we  met, 
Where  was  it  when  we  parted  f 

The  fairest  flowers  we  know  must  blight* 
The  earth  is  tempest  riven. 

The  maiden  gives  her  heart  in  love- 
When  given,  all  is  given  ; 

Though  earth  forsakes  the  broken  heart; 
There's  always  hope  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 

As  twilight  gathered  in  cm  the  evening  of  Sarah**  sad  retain  home,  a  humbler  personage  of 
our  tale,  Peggy  Blossom,  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the  cabin  of  aunt  Agnes.  Her 
face  wore  a  melancholy  expression,  and  she  looked  round  as  if  she  were  surprised  it  was  so 
near  night.  Her  grandmother  was  01,  and  had  frequently  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
Agnes,  saying,  that  the  cheerful  voice  and  conversation  of  the  old  woman  would  comfort  her. 
Aunt  Agnes  had  promised  to  visit  granny  Gammon  the  next  day.  With  a  quick,  but  not  as 
cheerful  a  step  as  was  usual  with  her,  Peggy  turned  along  the  old  road  by  the  mill.  To 
beguile  the  loneliness  of  the  way,  she  carolled  forth,  as  if  with  a  light  heart,  the  following 
song,  which  was  known  in  Springdale  as  the  composition  of  a  drunken  shoemaker,  just  such  a 
'  Souter  Johnny*  as  Burns  has  described  hi  his '  Tarn  0*Shanter.' 

THE  MERRY  MILL  BR. 


O I  any  motto's  always  scolding 
At  the  miller  in  the  glen ; 

And  my  father,  he  lost  call*  him 
The  very  womt  of  i 


I 


Bat  I've  eeen  the  merry  mOler, 
And  the  miller  he* Men  me; 

But  net  through  father9*  specs,  my  Jee, 
Did  I  the  miller  see. 


O I  I've  teen  the  merry  miller, 

I  met  Urn  fh  the  giea ; 
And  the  stare  that  •hone  to  brightly, 

They  only  know  the 


And  the  stars  that  shone  so  brightly, 
They  will  not  tell  the  tale ; 

Bet  iNre  seen  the  merry  miller. 
And  true  lore  shall  prevail. 


The  leafy  tree  was  0V1  my  head, 

And  I  was  in  my  pride  ; 
The  stream  was  smiling  st  my  feet, 

The  miller  by  my  side. 

Bat  one  short  day  the  mill  shaU  stop, 
While  off  to  church  we  steal ; 

And  leave  my  mother  scolding  there — 
A  scolding  for  her  meal. 

Bnt  one  short  day  the  mill  shall  step, 

And  then  my  merry  mill, 
Click,  clack,  the  busy  wheel  shaU  go, 

And  tick  shall  go  the  UlL 

O !  merry  is  the  mill,  my  Jee, 
And  merry  rings  the  siller. 

And  merry  is  the  miller's  wife, 
And  merry  is  the  miller." 


As  Peggy  was  hamming  over  for  the  third  time  the  last  verse  of  the  song,  she  heard  foot- 
steps behind  her,  and,  on  turning  round,  Jack  Gordon  stepped  up  to  her,  and  said,— 

M  The  merry  miller,  and  the  merry  miller's  wife ;  I  suppose  that's  Hardy  and  yourself, 

"  And  suppose  H  was,"  replied  Peggy,  in  a  careless  tone. 

•  Bnt,  by  —  1 1  won't  suppose  it  was,"  said  Gordon,  angrily ;  "  Hardy  would  do  like  Joe 
Hitt,  all  he  could  to  injure  Bob j  and  I  did  all  I  could  to  save  him,  and  I  expect  other  returns 
for  it.* 

"  Yon  must  go  to  Bobby  for  returns,  Mr  Gordon ;  1  have  none  to  make." 

"  None  to  make  !  I  have,  then.  You  must  marry  me,  Peggy, — yes,  must,  or  you,  and 
your  granny,  and  your  Bobby,  your  cousin  Bobby,  will  rue  the  day  you  ever  saw  John 
Gordon." 

M I  rue  it  now,"  said  Peggy. 

M  You  do,  bey?  you  shall  rue  it  worse  than  this ;  for  what  do  you  rue  it?  tell  me  what 
harm  have  1  done  to  you — and  have  you  not  made  a  fool  of  me  ?'• 

"  Mr  Gordon,  I  want  to  have  no  quarrel  with  you — why  can't  you  let  me  alone  ?  why  do 
you  beset  my  path  in  this  way?" 

"Your  path — beset  your  path;  didnt  you  show  me  all  sorts  of  favours  over  the  other 
ehaps  when  I  first  saw  you  ?    Did  you  not,  I  ask  you  ?"  said  Gordon,  in  a  stern  tone. 

"  My  favours,  as  yon  call  them,  are  my  own,  Mr  Gordon,  and  I  can  give  them  as  I  please 
—it's  enough  for  you.  I  don't  see,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  you,  how  you  can  beset 
mm  In  this  way;  it's  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  have  no  favours  for  you.** 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  favours  for  you  1"  exclaimed  Gordon ;  M  an'  death  and  destruction  shall 
OSSJiu  of  this  before  I'm  jilted  in  this  fashion.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  made  a  fool  and  lick- 
spittle of  by  a  girl,  and  come  and  go  at  her  beck  and  call  ?  No  !  once  when  I  talked  to  you 
about  having  me,  you  didn't  refuse ;  you  said  nothing ;  you  as  muoh  as  gave  consent.    You 
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took  presents  from  me ;  yon  knew  that  the  looking-glass  was  meant  for  you— yon  had  it 
hanging  up  in  your  house — and  you  must  take  a  miff  all  at  once,  and  send  it  to  the  village,  and 
get  it  broke  by  the  way,  and  I  must  have  the  clowns  and  fools  laughing  at  me.     No !  by  hell 
I  won't  stand  it !  you  must  have  me,  Peggy.     You  listened  to  me  once,  why  not  listen  to  me 
again?" 

M  Listening  is  not  consenting,  Mr  Gordon.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  don't  like  you,  I 
can't  like  you,  and  I  won't  like  you." 

M  Ptfgy*  don't  drive  me  desperate,"  said  Gordon,  laying  his  hand  with  some  violence  on  her 
shoulder.  "  You  must  have  me ;  I've  sworn  it ;  and  through  death  and  destruction  111  wade 
before  I  let  you  off." 

Peggy  was  frightened  at  the  deep  vindictive  tone  of  Gordon,  and  walked  on  rapidly  with* 
out  saying  a  word.  He  kept  up  with  her,  however,  and  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  effect 
which  he  bad  produced,  and  by  such  means  he  hoped  to  control  her,  for  he  said — 

•*  111  see  you  dead  before  I'll  suffer  you  to  jilt  me  in  this  way.  Do  you  think  111  have  the 
whole  village  laughing  at  me?  What  I  offer  you  is  fair— honourable — what  you  listened  to : 
and  because  folks  dont  choose  to  like  me,  and  that  infernal  old  buck-roe  hussey  (alluding  to 
Miss  Rachellina)  don't  approve  of  my  conduct,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  give  up  for  them? 
Blast  them,  I'll  burn  them  out  first.  If  you  make  me  desperate,  Peggy,  you  must  take  what 
H  brings." 

"  Do  you  make  such  threats  in  the  face  of  the  law  ?"  said  Peggy,  endeavouring  to  rally 
her  spirit,  which  was  not  a  tame  one. 

"  Yes  !**  exclaimed  Gordon  furiously,  "  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth.  Your  treatment 
is  such  lately  that  my  mind's  made  up.  You  wouldn't  even  speak  to  me  in  the  village  the' 
other  day — my  mind's  made  up.  You  must  stop  here  on  this  very  spot,  and  give  me  your 
promise,  or  worse  will  come  of  it  ;**  and  as  Gordon  spoke,  he  stopped  and  seized  her  hand, 
but  in  an  instant  he  released  his  grasp  on  hearing  the  voices  of  persons  who  were  evidently 
advancing  towards  them.  On  hearing  them,  Peggy  darted  away  from  Gordon,  and  hastened 
on  to  meet  them.  Gordon  sprang  after,  and  seizing  her,  bid  her  stop  and  listen  to  him. 
"  At  least  promise  to  say  nothing  about  this,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  come  and  see  you  to-morrow — 
dont  make  mc  desperate." 

This  fear  of  exposure  on  the  part  of  Gordon  gave  courage  to  Peggy,  and  she  broke  from 
him  and  advanced.  Gordon  turned  for  a  moment,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  passing  towards 
the  hills,  and  then,  with  a  careless  air,  followed  Peggy,  who  soon  met  those  whose  voices  they 
had  heard.  They  proved  to  be  her  cousin  Bobby  and  Hardy  the  miller.  Hardy  was  a  blunt, 
honest  fellow,  and  one  of  Peggy's  admirers.     He  glanced  at  Gordon,  and  said — 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Peggy.  How  are  you,  Gordon  ?  Miss  Peggy,  I  reckon  yon  and 
Gordon  have  been  sparking  it,  as  you  are  together  here.'* 

"  Sparking  it,"  said  Peggy,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  "  together  here ;  I  hope  this  is  the 
last  time  Mr  Gordon  and  1  will  ever  be  together — with  my  free  will  we  shall  never  meet 
again." 

"  There,  Jack  Gordon  !"  exclaimed  Bobby,  "  I  hope  you'll  mind  that." 
"  Mind  !  O,  certainly !"  replied  Gordon ;  "  111  mind  whatever  a  woman  says  to  me,  or  such 
a  mighty  man  as  yourself,  Mr  Robert  Gammon." 

"  I'm  man  enough  for  you,  Jack  Gordon  1"  said  Bobby,  poising  himself  upon  his  longest  leg 
and  supporting  his  equilibrium  with  the  point  of  his  lame  one. 
44  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Gordon,  in  bitter  derision. 

"  John  Gordon,"  said  Peggy,  with  firmness,  and  even  with  dignity,  "  there's  been  enough 
of  this  ;  go  your  way.  Never  come  to  my  granny's  again — never  speak  to  me  again.  I  tell 
you  here,  before  Robert  Gammon  and  Mr  Hardy,  that  I  despise  and  hate  you ;  that  you 
have  been  a  pest  to  me,  and  I'm  thankful  that  this  has  happened,  for  I  shan't  be  tormented  by 
you  any  more." 

44  You  don't  know  that,  Peggy,  my  girl,"  said  Gordon,  affecting  to  laugh.  "  I'll  call  and 
see  you  when  you're  in  a  better  humour,  but  I  won't  tell  tales  out  of  school.  Good-bye, 
cousin  Bobby;  I  reckon  you  think  yourself  man  enough  for  cousin  Peggy  too,  don't  you? 
ha,  ha.!"     So  speaking,  Gordon  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  hills. 
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VOLUME  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

Punctual  to  her  promise,  nurse  Agnes,  or  as  she  was  commonly  called*  aunt  Agnes,  visited 
granny  Gammon  on  the  ensuing  day.  Agnes  thought  the  old  crone  very  til,  so  much  so  that 
she  determined  to  remain  with  her.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  fall  races ;  and  Bobby,  with 
the  assistance  of  Pompey,  who  had  laid  up  the  odd  change  which  his  master  and  others  had 
given  him,  had  established  a  booth  on  the  ground  for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  the  sport, 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  notwithstanding  the  injury  he  had  received  in  indulging  in 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  a  little  money. 

Peggy  and  aunt  Agnes  were  the  watchers  by  the  humble  bed  of  granny  Gammon.  The 
light  of  life  in  the  invalid  was  waning  fast  to  extinction.  She  seemed  like  one  who  was  sinking 
to  sleep  after  a  long  and  toilsome  day's  work,  but  whom  the  excess  of  labour  bad  made  restless, 
far  she  moved  at  intervals,  and  would  open  her  eyes  languidly  for  a  moment  as  she  tried  to 
change  her  position.  The  wrinkled  face,  the  freckled  forehead,  the  cheeks  and  chin  covered 
with  large  moles,  the  thin  and  bueless  lips,  over  which  its  muscles  had  no  control,  all  betokened 
bodily  debility,  that  could  not  under  any  circumstance  hold  the  vital  spark  long,  and  which 
now  was  about  to  yield  it  without  nature  having  the  strength  to  make  an  effort  to  hold  it 
.  The  old  woman's  mind  evidently  wandered  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  for  at  times 
she  would  pick  the  bed-clothes  as  though  she  were  picking  cotton  ;  and  when  Towser,  that 
Bobby  had  left  behind,  barked  as  the  numerous  carriages  and  other  vehicles  rattled  to  the 
races,  granny  Gammon  would  in  a  querulous  tone  call  to  Bobby  not  to  teaze  the  dog,  or  bid 
the  animal  be  itill  and  let  her  go  to  sleep.  Then,  again,  she  would  rouse  herself,  ask  after 
Bobby,  speak  reprovingly  of  the  races,  and  turn  and  talk  to  Agnes  upon  religious  topics,  as  if 
she  sought  ghostly  consolation. 

"  You  must  not  be  cast  down,  child, "  said  Agnes,  in  a  low  voice  to  Peggy,  in  one  of  those 
periods  when  the  patient  appeared  to  sleep ;  a  you  must  not  be  cast  down,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  your  grandmother  could  live  long ;  and  yet,"  she  continued,  in  a  musing 
tone  to  herself, "  I  thought  I  should  go  first  as  I  am  the  oldest,  but  all  in  God's  appointed  time. 
Peggy,  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  when  you  grow  old  you  may  look  back  without  regret* 
and  forward  with  hope.  (Peggy  was  weeping  bitterly. )  Child !  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
weep,  for  your  grandmother  is  near  and  dear  to  you,  but  we're  all  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God.    He  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and  what  we  take  for  evil  is  meant  for  good." 

M  What  shall  I  do— what  shall  I  do— what  will  Bobby  do,"  said  Peggy,  sobbing  aloud,  "if 
granny  dies  ?** 

"  Don't  laugh  so,  child,"  said  the  old  grandmother,  making  a  restless  movement  with  her 
hands,  M  when  you  know  I'm  ailing."  Then  opening  her  eyes  and  casting  them  on  Agnes,  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  "  Aunty,  you're  kind  to  come  and  see  me— do  you  know  I  am  like  to 
die  ?  Now  ain't  it  strange  that  the  youngest  should  die  first — ain't  it  a  strange  ordering  of 
Providence  ?" 

"  We  are  all  in  God's  hands,"  said  Agnes,  reverently  looking  up. 

Thus  passed  the  day.  Half  an  hour  after  night  Bobby  returned  from  the  races,  and  stealing 
in  quietly  to  his  cousin  Peggy's  side,  he  asked  how  his  granny  was. 

M  Awful  bad,  Bobby,"  said  Peggy,  "  awful ;  what  did  you  do  at  the  races  ?" 

"  First  rate,"  said  Bobby ;  "  I  had  such  a  run  from  fellows  that  spent  money  like  water- 
see  here  (producing  a  handful  of  money  tied  up  in  the  end  of  a  pocket  handkerchief).  Poor 
granny,  you  know,  cousin  Peggy,  she  was  always  wishing  as  how  that  we  had  a  cow  of  our 
own.  Well,  there  was  a  first  rate  cow  and  calf  raffled  for  at  the  races  for  fifty  dollars.  Jack 
Gordon  was  there  knocking  round  and  spending  money  like  dirt,  and  corned  at  that ;  so  he 
takes  a  chance  for  five  dollars — he's  always  good  luck— so  he  wins  "her.  Then  he  come  to 
me  and  made  friends,  you  know ;  that  is  he  wanted  to — be  spent  money,  bard  silver,  treating 
the  fellows  at  my  booth  all  day.  So  I  couldn't  but  be  civil  to  him,  inasmuch  as  be  said  as  how 
he  was  in  a  pet  when  he  said  them  aggravating  things.     Well,  he  stuck  to  it  that  I  %V**&L 
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take  the  cow  and  calf;  he'd  let  'em  go,  he  said,  at  twenty,  cash.  There'd  been  a  fellow  treat- 
ing round  at  my  booth,  an*  I  had  changed  a  twenty  for  him ;  there,  said  Jack  Gordon,  give 
me  that  note  and  take  the  cow  and  calf.  Well,  you  know,  cousin  Peggy,  if  I  don't  like  Jack 
Gordon,  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  an*  I'd  just  as  lieve  get  one  out  of  him  as  anybody.  Now 
granny  '11  have  a  cow,  won't  she  ?" 

The  bed  of  the  invalid  was  in  the  corner  of  the  only  room  that  the  cabin  contained ;  a 
rough  pair  of  stairs  led  to  a  loft  where  Bobby  slept;  and  it  was  in  the  corner,  by  the  stain, 
that  he  held  this  conversation  in  a  whisper  with  his  cousin.  His  granny  was  to  a  lethargy, 
from  which  his  entrance  had  not  roused  her.  Agnes  sat  beside  her,  watching  anxiously  her 
countenance. 

At  this  moment,  without  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  having  heard  the  least  sound  of  approach* 
ing  footsteps  or  voices,  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open,  and  a  constable  and  several  ether 
persons  roughly  entered. 

The  constable  glanced  .round  the  room,  and  on  beholding  Bobby,  who  was  in  the  net  of 
exhibiting  his  money  to  Peggy,  he  walked  up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  said, 

44  Come,  young  man,  give  me  up  that  money ;  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  you're  oaughi  at  last.'* 

"  In  God's  name,  what's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Agnes ;  "  have  you  no  respect  for  sheafed  and 
the  dying,  to  break  in  the  house  in  this  way?" 

Here  Gordon  entered  the  cabin,  and  said,  in  a  tone,  of  which  he  could  not  stifle  the  mahg- 
nky- 

M  Hell  not  deny  H ;  where  is  it?"  The  constable  handed  Gordon,  a  bank  bfll  "There," 
said  Gordon,  "  did  you  not  give  me  that  note  for  my  cow  ? — look  at  thatother  money,  damn  me, 
if  it  ain't  the  same  kind.  Peggy,  how  do  you  do?  Didnt  you  give  me  that  note,  cousin 
Bobby?" 

The  constable,  rough  as  he  appeared,  was  struck  with  compassion  on  beholding  the  aged 
and  sick  grandmother,  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  on  them  in  bewilderment,  and  the 
unutterable  astonishment  and  anguish  depicted  in  Peggy's  features ;  he  therefore  said  to  Bobby, 

"  See,  Bob  Gammon,  I  just  say  to  you,  that  you  needn't  say  anything  to  criminate  your- 
self unless  you  choose." 

"  Criminate  myself  1"  said  Bobby,  in  a  seeming  amazement,  "  I  don't  understand :  let  me 
look  at  it— yes,  I  did  give  Jack  Gordon  that  bill  for  his  cow ;  at  any  rate  a  bill  a  good  deal 
like,  for  it  had  just  such  across  on  the  corner." 

"  Who  did  you  get  it  from?"  asked  the  constable. 

"  That's  what  I  don't  exactly  know,"   said  Bobby.    "  I  never  saw  the  man  before,  to  m 
knowledge,  but  I  could  tell  him  if  I  was  to  see  him  again." 

*'  Well,"  exclaimed  Gordon,  M  you  passed  that  note  on  me,  didn't  you  ?" 
Yes,"  said  Bobby,  "  I  think  that  is  the  note." 

Gentlemen,  you  hear  that,'*  said  Gordon.  "Mark!  he  don't  deny  it.  My  tittle  lev*, 
you're  a  bright  one.  That  note  I  went  to  pass  at  the  tavern,  and  they  had  a  warrant  out  on 
me  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  I  just  want  to  saddle  the  right  horse,  that's  aU.  Look  is* 
that,  money  ain't  like  this,"  said  Gordon  to  the  constable,  who  had  taken  -from  the  boy  the 
money  he  had  been  showing  to  his  cousin  when  they  entered. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  constable,  "  these  notes  are  on  the  same  bank.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  young 
man,  but  you  must  go  with  me." 

"  Where,  where?"  asked  Peggy,  taking,  imploringly,  the  hand  of  the  officer. 
Before  Squire  Norris.  Miss  Peggy— I  must  do  my  duty — I'm  'fraid  it's  all  up  with  him," 
All  up  with  who  ?"  said  granny  Gammon,  rousing  herself,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  was 
strangely  sharp  and  hollow  by  turns.     '*  No,  I'm  ailing ;  but  I'm  younger  than  aunty  Agnes. 
So  I  thought  I'd  sit  up  with  the  old  woman— it's  going  bard  with  her.    John  Gordon,  what 
do  ye  want?"  she  exclaimed,  now  first  recognising  Gordon ;  "didnt  I  forbid  you  coming  here  V 

"  Granny,  I  had  to  come  here,  or  else  go  to  gaol.  Some  people  wanted  to  cry  mad  dog 
at  me,  as  Peggy  knows.  That  hurt  my  character  with  a  good  many.  I'm  for  saddling  the 
right  horse.     Where  did  Bobby  get  all  this  counterfeit  money  from  ?" 

The  old  granny  uttered  a  shrill  scream,  and  raising  herself  up  in  bed,  gazed  at  Gordon 
with  a  look  from  which  all  mental  wandering  had  fled. 

41  It's  you,  is  H,  John  Gordon;  and  you  accuse  my  Bobby  of  this  ?  Yon  lay  it  at  his  deer 
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and  my  door,  and  I  am  a  dying  woman,  and  his  grandmother.  You  know,  John  Gordon,  in 
your  heart — I  tee  it  in  your  face — you  know  he  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  No ; 
you've  besot  him,  and  you've  beset  my  Peggy— and  you've  come  in  my  dying  hour,  and  all 
in  hate*  You'll  think  of  this  when  your  time  comes,  John  Gordon — an'  it  will  not  come  to 
you  in  your  bed.  I'm  dying,  an'  I  teli  you  so— it  will  not  come  to  you  in  your  bed.  Go  out 
of  my  house,  an'  let  me  die  in  peace  t  if  ye  don't,  111  curse  you  with  my  dying  breath  at  my 
own  door-stone.  Bobby  is  innocent  as  a  lamb,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  constable,  but 
in  a  faltering  tone,  and  gasping  for  breath  ;  "  he's  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,"  she  muttered  again, 
and  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow  a  corpse.  The-  excitement  and  exertion  had  exhausted  the 
little  remnant  of  life. 

Bobby  broke  away  from  the  officer,  who  had,  in  fact,  released  his  grasp  at  the  horror  of 
the  scene,  and,  with  his  cousin  Peggy,  threw  himself  by  the  lifeless  body  of  bis  grandmother. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  while  Peggy's  screams  rent  the  air. 

Gordon  looked  on  conscience-smitten  and  appalled,  but  on  aunt  Agnes  saying  to  him — 
"  That  if  Bobby  was  innocent  he  had  an  awful  sin  to  answer  for,"  he  rallied  and  replied:— 

*'  Did  he  deny  passing  the  money  on  me  ?  As  for  the  old  woman,  how  did  I  know  she  was 
sick?  damn  her — her  time  was  come,  any  how !" 

"  Come,"  said  the  constable,  going  up  to  Bobby,  and  raising  him  from  the  bed ;  "  this  is  hard, 
hot  I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  "  hare  a  little  pity  on  as  t — on  me— must  I  be  aH 
alone  ?    Yon  beard  what  granny  said ;  they  were  her  dying  words  1— indeed  he  is  innocent." 

M  Cousin  Peggy,"  said  Bobby,  in  a  tone  strangely  calm  and  decided  for  one  of  his  years  and 
character  nnder  the  circumstances,  "  I'll  go ;  aunt  Agnes  will  stay  with  you.  As  sure  as 
granny  is  dead  there,  I'm  innocent,— she  spoke  the  truth.  You  stay  by  poor  granny— I'll 
go."  He  walked  up  to  his  cousin,  embraced  her  with  a  long  and  passionate  embrace,  while 
she  sobbed  a#  though  her  heart  was  bursting*  He  then  stepped  np  to  the  corpse,  took  its 
hand  in  his,  gazed  upon  the  relaxed  features  intensely,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  spirit 
had  departed;  and, pressing  his  lips  to  its  forehead,  said  calmly,  **  I'm  ready,"  and  walked 
fismly  out.  followed  by  all  of  the  party,  save  Gordon,  who  lingered  a  minute,  when  aunt 
Agnes  told  him  he  had  better  go. 

"  2*8&*  let  nte  *P***  t0  yon— just  one  moment,"  said  he. 

"  Peggy,  come  here,  I  tell  you,"  he  said  again  in  a  commanding  tone,  and  stamping 
his  foot  uponthe  floor. 

"  You're  enough  to  make  the  dead  body  rise  and  drive  you  out,"  said  aunt  Agnes  in 
deep  indignation ;  "  begone,  or  I'll  call  the  constable  and  make  him  take  you." 

Doggedly  Gordon  left  the  cabin,  and  Agnes  rose  and  fastened  the  door  after  him.  The 
persons  who  had  left  with  Bobby  in  custody  stood  within  a  few  steps  of  the  cabin,  seemingly 
waiting  for  him.  As  the  door  closed  on  him,  he  called  out,  and  asked  with  an  oath,  "  If 
they  were  not  going  to  searoh  the  house*" 

*  Not  now,  Gordon,"  said  the  constable ;  "  here's  enough  of  proof— outside  here  between 
the  logs— this  chap  found  a  tin  box  Ml  of  it." 

"  Go  ahead,  then,"  said  Gordon,  "  to  the  squire's."  The  whole  party  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  village,  to  the  residence  of  Squire  Norris, 


CHAPTER   IL 

Latteelt  the  whole  country  hod  been  flooded  with  counterfeit  money.  Justice  had  been 
on  the  alert  to  discover  the  offenders,  but  as  yet,  unless  it  was  fastened  upon  Bobby,  without 
avail.  Suspicion  had  been  hovering  round  different  persons,  but  had  not  been  steadily  fixed 
upon  any  one.  It  attached  to  Gordon  as  strongly  as  to  any  other,  but  nothing  like  proof  of 
the  fact  had  transpired  against  him.  If  he  were  guilty,  he  therefore  had  a  double  motive  for 
fixing  the  charge  on  Bobby;  viz.,  to  clear  his  own  skirts,  and  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 

Gammons. 

At  the  tavern  in  Sprmgdale  Gordon  had,  with  much  ostentation,  displayed  the  bank  note 
which  he  had  received  from  Bobby  in  payment  for  the  cow,  exclaiming, «  fcn*a  *\**s&\?  *  * 
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The  tavern-keeper,  on  inspection,  pronounced  it  a  counterfeit,  and  Gordon  stoutly  main- 
tained it  was  not.  High  words  grew  between  them,  till  at  last  he  told  Gordon  that  it  was  bis 
belief  that  he  knew  that  it  was  n  counterfeit,  and  that  he  believed  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  it  knowingly  in  his  possession.  At  this  Gordon  knocked  the  tavern-keeper  down. 
The  publican  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  therefore  he  made  no  attempts  at  retaliation,  bat 
gathered  himself  up,  and  forthwith  repaired  to  the  magistrate,  who  issued  a  warrant  against 
Gordon,  both  on  the  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  for  the  assault  and 
battery. 

Gordon  pleaded  guilty  to  the  assault  and  battery,  and  paid  the  fine.  On  the  charge  of 
passing  counterfeit  money,  he  boldly  asserted  his  innocence.  There  was  no  proof  against 
him,  and  he  was  discharged,  when  he  obtained  a  warrant  against  Bobby,  stating  that  he  had 
received  the  note  from  him  in  payment  for  the  cow,  and  that  he  believed  the  boy  had  quan- 
tities of  it.  Our  readers  know  the  result  so  far.  On  arriving  at  the  magistrate's  office  they 
found  the  squire  seated  at  his  desk,  and  eager  for  the  examination.  Gordon  was  sworn.  He 
repeated  the  charge  he  had  made  against  Bobby  at  the  boy's  grandmother's,  though  more 
circumstantially,  being  under  oath.  When  he  got  through,  Bobby  said  he  didn't  deny  it, 
that  he  gave  Gordon  the  note  in  payment  for  the  cow,  and  that  he  received  it  from  *  man  he 
did  not  know  by  name,  but  whom  he  would  recognise  should  be  ever  meet  him.  He  was, 
however,  completely  stricken  dumb,  when  another  witness,  whose  testimony  was  corroborated 
by  the  constable,  produced  a  tin  box  filled  with  counterfeit  paper  on  the  same  bank  with  the 
note  passed  on  Gordon,  and  made  oath  that  he  found  it  without  the  door  of  granny  Gossv 
mon's  cabin,  between  the  logs.  The  constable  also  testified  that  he  had  seen  that  very  box, 
which  he  knew  by  a  mark  on  the  lid,  in  Bobby's  possession  at  the  races. 

"  Robert  Gammon,  have  you  anything  to  say  ?**  asked  the  magistrate.  / 

Bobby  shook  his  head,  but  spoke  not 

"  You  had  better  make  a  clean  heart,  Robert  Gammon,  and  tell  all  about  your  ac- 
complices." 

Bobby  made  no  answer. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  box  y  asked  the  magistrate,  solicitous  of  obtaining  some 
clue  for  the  detection  of  others. 

"  It's  true,"  said  Bobby ;  "  I  had  that  very  box  at  the  races  to-day.  Jack  Gordon  asked 
me  to  let  him  look  at  it  and  I  took  my  money  out  of  it,  and  give  it  to  him.'* 

"  Didn't  I  give  it  back  to  you  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

"  You  did,"  replied  Bobby. 

"  Why  didnt  you  say  so,  then,  my  lark  ?— you  don't  want  to  fix  counterfeiting  on  me, 
do  you  ?" 

Without  noticing  the  remark  of  Gordon,  Bobby  said  to  the  magistrate : 

"  The  box  was  given  to  me  by  Jack  Gordon  in  the  city  at  the  circus,  when  I  got  into  that 
other  counterfeiting  scrape.  I  had  it  ever  since  till  to-day ;  he  told  me  it  was  a  good  thing;  to 
keep  money  in,  an'  I  kept  mine  in  it  As  I  said,  he  gave  it  back  to  me,  and  somotum  a  little 
time  afterwards,  I  lost  it  on  the  race-ground,  or  it  was  stolen  from  me." 

44  You'd  better  make  a  clean  heart,"  repeated  the  magistrate. 

«•  Pve  no  more  to  say,"  replied  Bobby. 

"  I  must  commit  you,"  said  Norris;  "the  county  court's  now  sitting,  so  you'll  have  a  quick 
trial.     The  witnesses  must  give  security  for  their  appearance." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  without  saying  a  word,  Bobby  entered  the  gaol  in  the  custody 
of  the  constable,  followed  by  Gordon,  who  told  the  officer  in  a  whisper  that  he  thought  be 
could  get  something  out  of  the  boy  about  the  gang  of  counterfeiters,  if  he  would  let  him  holpl 
a  little  private  discourse  with  him.  The  gaoler  willingly  consented,  and  Bobby  and  Gordon 
were  shown  into  a  kind  of  anti-room,  and  left  together. 

"  Bobby,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  advancing  to  the  boy's  side,  "  if  you'll  be 
a  my  friend,  I'll  be  yours.    I  can  get  you  out  of  this  scrape  yet" 

"  How  ?"  said  Bobby,  throwing  bis  eye  on  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  letting  it  fall  on  the 
ground. 

"  Bobby,  we  must  understand  each  other  every  pace  and  more  in  the  matter.  I  appeared 
barb  on  job  like  at  your  granny's,  and  afore  Norris,  that  I  might  bund  them,  end  do  fir  yon 
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to  a  greater  certainty.    When  I  was  taken  up  yon  couldn't  blame  me  for  telling  where  I  got 
the  money,  could  you — now  say,  could  you  ?** 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bobby ;  "  say  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  But  mind,"  resumed  Gordon,  "  we  must  understand  each  other,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  sunk 
his  yoke  to  a  whisper ;  "  we  must  mind  how  we  talk  here,  these  damp  dull  walls  have  quick 
ears,  I  can  tell  you.     Are  you  agreed?" 

"  Say  what  you  want  to  say  at  once,  Jack  Gordon ;  what  are  you  afraid  of?" 

«  Well,  you  know,  Bobby,  I  want  to  serve  yon ;  the  day  yon  got  into  that  other  fuss  I  rode 
all  the  way  out  here  to  tell  your  folks,  and  get  Mr  Sidney  to  stand  your  friend ;  you  know 
that.  I  was  determined  to  stand  by  you.  I  rode  in  town  that  very  night,  and  went  to  the 
squire's  where  they  had  you  locked  up,  on  purpose  to  tell  you  what  I'd  done ;  but  you  had 
cut.     This  shows  you  how  I  felt  to  you." 

Gordon  paused  for  a  moment,  and  snuffed  with  his  fingers  the  slim  tallow-candle  which  the 
gaoler  had  left  on  an  old  oaken  table  near  which  the  boy  stood.  Bobby  said  nothing,  and 
Gordon  resumed.  M 1  am  a  friend  of  yours,  I  am  by  — — .  But  one  good  turn  deserves 
another ;  yon  see  I  can  quit  the  village  and  not  appear ;  then,  what  the  devil  will  be  the 
proof  against  you— don't  you  mark  it?  This  counterfeiting  business  Is  penitentiary  for  ten 
years.  Ten  years  I  Pd  die  first ;  ten  years — little  more  to  eat  than  bread  and  water—worked' 
to  death ;  shut  up  between  four  walls ;  no  races ;  no  pleasure  of  any  kind ;  not  allowed  to  see 
your  nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  I'm  your  friend.  Bob  Gammon,  and  Td  save  you— I  would; 
on  my  ton! ;  but  you  must  help  me  if  I  help  you." 

"  How  can  I  help  you — say  it  out !"  exclaimed  Bobby* 

"  Well,  you  see  I'm  your  friend— and  your  cousin  Peggy,  I  am  her  friend.  She's  alone, 
now  your  granny's  dead ;  she'll  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  her— if  you  go  to  the  penitentiary, 
she  will  no  doubt  feel  herself  disgraced  and  quit  the  country— turn  out,  God  knows  what ;  and 
perhaps  you'll  never  see  her  again.  You  see  I  tell  you  truth,  plain  truth ;  may  I  be  blasted 
if  I  dont  deal  with  you  like  brother  with  brother.  Peggy  once  as  much  as  promised  to  marry 
me,  but  those  lying  tales  that's  told  round  put  the  devil  in  her  against  me— she  dont  think 
that  I  may  be  accused  of  things  and  be  innocent  as  you  are — you're  into  a  worse  fix  than  ever 
I  was,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  she  should  believe  ill  against  you.  To  come  to  the  point, 
this  h  the  thing— you  send  for  her  to-morrow  and  tell  her  what  I  have  said— point  to  her 
what  a  lonely  condition  she  is  in,  and  that  nobody  can  save  you  but  me.  Paint  it  all  to  her 
and  tell — you  can  persuade  her— to  marry  me." 

M  Jack  Gordon,"  said  Bobby  firmly,  "  I'd  see  my  cousin  Peggy  dead,  stone  dead,  beside  my 
old  granny,  and  rot  in  the  penitentiary,  before  Vd  do  that" 

"  You  would,  hey?"  inquired  Gordon  through  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  I  would,"  rejoined  Bobby,  turning  away  from  him. 

M  Then  you  shall  rot  there,"  muttered  Gordon,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door  after  him.  *«  I  can't  get  much  out  of  him,"  said  Gordon  to  the  gaoler,  as  that  worthy 
proceeded  to  let  him  out  of  the  prison.    "  He's  a  rum  one— hell  die  with  his  shoes  on." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Gordon,  he  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  gaol  from  which  the  crowd  had 
dispersed,  and  eyed  the  building,  as  if  he  would  scrutinize  its  power  of  detaining  the' unfortu- 
nate lad.  Then,  with  a  lowering  brow,  he  turned  away,  and  walked  quickly  through  the 
village. 


CHAPTER    III.' 

Ami  aunt  Agnes  shut  the  door  on  Gordon,  she  went  to  the  bed  and  composed  decently  the 
body  of  the  deceased. 

"  Child,*'  said  Agnes,  "  your  grandmother  could  hardly  have  lived  over  night,  but  the  sight 
of  that  man,  Gordon,  on  such  a  message,  was  too  mueh  for  her.  But  be  not  east  down. 
Gome  to  me,  child,  and  kneel  by  the  bed-side,  and  let  us  pray  for  strength  to  endure  the  IHs 
of  life  and  resignation  to  our  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  just  and 
ntereiful  God." 
It,  So  speaking,  the  old  woman  knelt  down  with  P#f^  by  her  sid>,  awl  |«viid  f«tv«ofl^ 
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long,  and  particularly  for  the  orphans,  who  were  bow  left  to  their  own  guidance  on  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world. 

After  praying,  she  arose  from  her  knees,  aad  said  to  Peggy — 

u  Now,  child,  do  yoa  go  up  stairs  and  lie  down  on  your  cousin's  bed— I'll  watch  by  your 
grandmother,  and  in  the  morning  you  can  go  to  the  village  and  have  everything  arranged." 

"  Mercy !"  said  Peggy,  as  she  observed  the  candle  flickering  in  the  socket ;  "that's  all  the 
light  there  is  in  the  house."  : 

"  No  waiter,  child ;  God's  eye  is  on  us  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  light.  Come,  compose 
yomself ;  go  to  rest,  ootid.* 

«•  Not  for  the  world  I  wouldnH.go  to  bed,"  said  Peggy ;  •*  no,  I  must  muster  courage,  and 
go  up  to  Holly,  and  tell  the  folks  about  poor  Bobby's  misfortune  and  Granny's  death— alone, 
we're  all  alone  now;  and  I  must  do  what  I  can  by  Bobby*" 

"  That  is  a  proper  sentiment,  Peggy :  so  go,  child.  Yon  think  the  wind  sounds  mourn- 
fofly,  bnt  it's  all  in  your  own  feelings :  the  stars  are  bright,"  continued  the  old  woman,  rising, 
and  looking  out  of  the  door,  "  and  though  the  clouds  away  off  to  the  west  seem  to  threaten 
a  change,  it  wt*t  be  before  midnight :  so  mayhap  you'd  better  go  up  to  Mr  Fitzhurst's,  end 
tell  them  what  has  happened,  and  bring  some  of  the  servants  with  you  to  help  me.  Dout 
forget  the  candles,  ehtld." 

After  hesitating  for  a  moment,  by  a  strong  mental  effort  Peggy  gathered  her  cloak  around 
her,  and  started  on  her  melancholy  errand.  She  glanced  fearfully  over  the  common  as  she 
closed  the  door,  and  made  a  wide  circuit,  to  avoid  passing  near  the  clump  of  trees  that  stood 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  in  the  direction  of  Holly.  After  she  bad  gone  some  ten  or 
move  steps  beyond  the  trees,  she  heard  footsteps  distinctly  behind  her*  She  stopped  for  a 
moment,  irresolute  whether  she  should  fly  bock  to  the  cabin,  or  exert  her  utmost  speed 
twwnrds  Holly. 

"  Why  should  I  be  frightened?"  she  said  to  bersdC  "  If  it  is  Gordon,  be  dare  not  harm 
me ;  and  why  should  it  be  him  ?"  As  she  reflected,  she  sauimoned  resolution  to  look 
behind,  and  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  approaching  her.  -  She  determined  to 
move  forward,  as  if  she  had  no  suspicions;  bnt  the  next  moment, as  the  foot-fall  became 
more  distmet,  she  started  on  with  the  speed  and  fear  of  a  frightened  deer*  As  she  ran  it 
was  evident  that  the  person  behind  was  following  her,  for  he  sprang  after  her  at  las 
utmost  speed.  Uttering  a  scream,  that  startled  the  silence  of  the  night  in  fascinated  terror, 
Peggy  turned  her  head,  to  satisfy  herself  who  her  pursuer  was,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  ran 
with  her  whole  force  against  a  tree  that  stood  directly  in  her  path.  It  was  a  minute  before 
she  knew  where  she  was,  such  was  the  stunning  effects  produced.  When  she  recovered,  she 
found  Gordon  standing  by  her  side. 

Why  should  you  run  away  from  me,  Peggy  ?"  said  Gordon,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 
Mr  Gordon,  are  you  going  to  haunt  me  for  ever,  like  an  evil  spirit  ?" 

M  For  ever,  Peggy,  tUl  I  fain  your  love." 

Peggy  made  no  answer,  but  attempted  to  move  away. 

"  Stop ;  you  most  hear  me,  Peggy,"  said  Gordon,  sternly  detaining  her.  "  The  word,  mind 
you,  is  must  now.  If  I  am  your  enemy,  mark  it,  yon  compel  me ;  but,  until  you  do,  in  spite  of 
everything;  I'm  your  friend." 

44  Friend !  John  Gordon,  leave  me.  I've  told  you  again  and  again  I've  done  with  yoa. 
Friend  !  and  my  poor  dead  granny's  words  ringing  in  my  ears.  John  Gordon,  God's  curse  is 
on  you.  I  don't  scorn  or  hate  you  any  more — I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Bobby  and  I  are  orphans  now,  alone,  all  alone ;  but  our  cause  is  in  His  hand*  who  protects 
the  fatherless.  I  don't  need  your  friendship — I  don't  care  for  your  enmity.  Go  your  ways. 
and  may  God  forgive  you." 

When  Peggy  first  started  from  the  cabin,  the  presentiment  that  she  should  meet  Gordon 
unnerved  her;  but  when  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of  running  against  the  tree,  and  found 
Gordon  by  ber  side,  in  an  instant  the  solemn  scene  she  had  witnessed,  and  the  earnest  prayer 
for  herself  that  Agnes  had  offered  up  by  the  body  of  ber  grandmother,  aroso  to  her  mied,  and 
gave  it  a  tone  and  character,  such  as  she  had  never  displayed  before.  This  new  impulse  evi-  - 
dently  had  an  effect  on  Gordon ;  for  she  moved  on,  and,  without  attempting  to  withhold  her,  be... 
walked  beside  her.     His  passions,  however,  soon  resumed  their  sway. 
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«  Peggy,"  said  Gordon,  and  ha  ateppad  before,  and  facing,  prevented  bar  advancing,  "  I 
was  not  bora  in  the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl.  My  mind's  made  up,  I  oome  to  you  from 
your  cousin  Bobby." 

M  From  Bobby !  where  ia  he  ?'  exclaimed  Peggy*  in  an  anxious  tone,  no  longer  trying  to 
pass  on. — "In  gaol,  Peggy;  ironed  down." 

«  Merciful  Father  r 

u  Yes;  I've  just  left  him  there,  ironed  down  in  an  infernal  dark  dungeon,  where  there  are 
rats  and  vermin  enough  to  make  short  work  of  him.  I  tried  to  talk  the  gaoler  into  putting  him 
into  a  better  room,  but  H  wouldn't  do ;  they  think  Bobby's  too  hard  a  case*" 

M  My  God !  John  Gordon,  this  is  your  fault." 

"  My  fault  1  your  fault,  Peggy ;  you  drove  me  to  desperation*  I  would  have  gone 
myself  to  gaol  before  a  hair  of  Bobby's  head  should  have  been  touched  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you.  He  didn't  deny  passing  the  money  on  me.  I  would  have  screened  him 
if  I  could.  But  what  reason  had  I  for  doing  it  ?  Think  how  he  treated  me,  how  you  treated 
me,  see  how  your  grandmother  was  turned  against  me,  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause  of  Bobby's 
fail  at  the  races,  of  his  keeping  a  booth  there  ■  it's  that  old  negro  Pompey's  fault,  or  of  that 
counterfeiting  business  in  town.    No ;  I  would  have  saved  him— I  can  save  him*" 

"  How,  how  ?     Ill  bless  you  for  ever  if  you  will." 

"  Suppose  I  quit  the  country,  and  don't  appear  against  him,  what  proof  have  they  ?•• 

*'  WUl  you,  will  you !"  exclaimed  Peggy  1  ."  he's  no  counterfeiter,  I  know  he's  not ;  but 
somehow  things  are  so  against  him.     Oh !  will  you  leave  the  country,  Mr  Gordon  ?" 

"  If  you  go  with  me,  Peggy." 

Peggy's  head  drooped  upon  her  breast,  and  her  hands  fell  to  her  sides  as  if  she  bad  been  struck 
-a,  violent  blow. 

"  Hear  me,  Peggy ;  I  came  from  Bobby  himself.  He  got  on  his  knees  to  me  in  hie 
dungeon,  and  begged  me,  in  a  voice  that  would  move  the  stones,  to  save  him.  You 
saw  how  be  waa  overcome  when  he  left  the  cabin  in  custody ;  he  couldn't  say  one  word. 
Hell  go  distracted,  I  am  afraid.  I  told  him  there  was  no  way  of  saving  him  but  by  my 
flying  the  country,  and  that  I  wouldn't  do  unless  you  went  with  me.  I  have  money  enough, 
Peggy,  to  go  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth j  you  shall  want  for  nothing ;  I'll  be  kind  to  you, 
I  will ;  you  think  me  rough,  but  111  reform ;  I'll  be  all  you  wish  me,  and  we'll  send  for  your 
cousin  Bobby,  and  he  shall  come  and  live  with  us.  He  never  can  lift  up  his  bead  here  again 
if  he  cornea  out,  so  he/must  come  to  us— he  will  come  to  us.  Say,  Peggy ;  say  you'll  go  with 
me ;  come  now  to  the  village ;  I  have  i  horse  and  gig  there  now ;  in  an  hour  well  be  in  the 
city.  We'll  be  married  there,  and  Bobby  will  be  safe.  I've  money  enough ;  you  heard  Bobby 
any  what  1  bought  at  his  booth  I  paid  for  in  silver.  No,  I  touch  no  notes  now-a-daya,  when 
to  touch  'em  is  to  lose  one's  character.  Come,  go  with  me,  and  Bobby  will  be  safe ;  if  he's 
ruined,  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  or  dies  in  gaol,  it  will  be  all  your  fault." 

Gordon  felt  plainly  that  his  words  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  Peggy.  She  mut- 
tered to  herself,  unconscious  of  his  presence,  **  Cheerfully  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save 
him."—"  Lay  down  your  life  1  There  is  no  laying  down  your  life  about  it ;  come,"  and  he  took 
her  hand  to  lead  her  towards  the  village. 

"  John  Gordon,"  said  Peggy,  folding  her  arms,  and  standing  firmly,  "  not  now ;  I  will  net 
go  with  you  now  to  village  or  to  city.  My  grandmother  lies  dead,  and  aunt  Agnes  is  alone 
with  her ;  she  must  be  decently  buried—I  must  be  there — I  will  be  there.  But  if  you  can 
nave  Bobby,  if  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  harming  him,  and  if  you  will  save  him— I—I 
will  marry  you." 

"  I  to  do  with  harming  him  I  what  puts  that  into  your  head  ?  Aint  I  here  to  save  him  ?  Why 
not  marry  me  now  ?  Come  to  the  village  then,  and  go  before  the  squire,  and  111  swear  to  you 
111  save  him." 

"  Now  1  not  now,"  said  Peggy,  with  immoveable  firmness ;  "  not  now,  unless  you  could  put 
breath  in  my  poor  granny  as  well  as  save  Bobby ;  she  must  be  decently  buried,  and  I  must 
be  there.  Oh  1  Mr  Gordon,  if  you  say  you  mean  to  be  kind  to  me,  in  mercy  leave  me  now, 
and  let  me  do  my  errand.  Aunt  Agnes  wonders  now  what  keeps  me,  and  there's  poor  granny 
lying  dead,  and  I'm  talking  about  marrying  1  But  I  will  (and  she  spoke  this  rather  to  herself 
than  to  Gordon)  save  Bobby,  coma  what  will  of  it" 
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M  Give  me  your  hand,  then,"  said  Gordon  with  an  eager  exultation,  which  he  could  not 
conceal,  "and  swear  to  me  that  you  will  many  me." 

"  Tire  said  it,  John  Gordon,  and  upon  those  oooditions  I'll  keep  my  word ;  now  leave  me.'* 

Gordon  attempted  to  kiss  her;  but  Peggy  pushed  him  aside,  and  hastened  on  her  way. 
Gordon  stood  as  if  he  wished  to  follow  Peggy,  but  feared  the  effect  upon  his  plana. 

**  I've  got  her,"  he  said ;  "  I've  got  the  true  bold  on  her  at  last  I  mean  to  be  kind  to  her 
too ;  be  sure  I  shall  be  kiod  to  her ;  there's  not  a  devil  in  hell  shall  have  a  happier  time  of  it. 
She  loves  that  cousin  Bobby,  and  therefore  I  hate  him.  No  I  bell  be  coming  some  of  bis 
Joe  Hitt  pranks  over  me  if  I  save  him.  Ill  save  him  safe  in  the  penitentiary.  If  I  had  got  the 
hnssey  to  the  city— she  was  near  consenting.  Ha !  I  must  be  after  her ;  what  a  fool  I  am ; 
the  will  see  her  cousin  in  the  morning,  and  J*  will  be  blown."  As  Gordon  thus  thought,  he 
advanced  upon  Peggy's  path.  M  No,  it's  too  late,"  he  resumed  j M  she's  off.  Well,  I  must  use 
fair  words.  Early  in  the  morning  I'll  contrive  to  tee  her,  end  take  some  messagefrom  const* 
Bobby;  that  will  keep  her  until  1  fix  the  matter.  Ha,  ha !  to  get  her  consent  within  the  sight  of 
the  cabin,  and  that  old  dead  hag's  curse  ringing  in  my  ears!" 

With  this  righteous  reflection  Gordon  turned  once  more  towards  Springdale;  taking  care, 
however,  from  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  dread  which  he  could  not  overcome,  to  make  a 
wide  path  to  avoid  passing  near  the  cabin  where  the  dead  body  of  granny  Gammon  lay. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  morning  after  the  interview  in  the  library  with  Fanny  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Bradley,  in  a  wayward  mood  Pinckney  arose  early  before  the  rest  of  the  com. 
pany,  and  proceeded  to  town.  He  rode  slowly  into  the  city,  pausing  on  a  neighbouring  hill 
that  descended  to  it,  to  moralise,  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  upon  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

Arrived  at  Langdale's,  he  entered  the  parlour,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see,  at  the 
far  end,  a  magnificently  dressed  lady  in  possession  of  the  room.  She  turned  as  he  advanced. 
When  he  beheld  her  features  he  started  back,  without  the  power  of  uttering  a  word,  so  great 
seemed  his  amazement.  The  lady  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  arose,  and  with  apparent  tre- 
mulous delight,  exclaimed,  advancing,  with  both  hands  extended  :— 

"  O !  Howard,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you."  Pinckney  drew  himself  up,  but  In  en  snetant 
changed  his  manner,  though  he  said,  in  a  cold  tone,  and  with  a  profound  bow*  as  he  took  her 
band:— 

"  Miss  Clara  Atberton,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

"  Howard,  1  hope  it  is  none  the  less,"  she  replied,  with  a  most  insinuating  smile,  "for 
unexpected." 

"  None  the  less,"  replied  Pinckney,  forcing  himself  to  have  manner ;  M  but  when  and 
came  you,  and  how  came  I  to  find  you  here  ?" 
.     "  Perhaps  I  have  followed  a  recreant  knight." 
L    "  I  nope  he  is  not  irredaimable,"  said  Pinckney. 

"  He  is  a  recreant,  indeed,  if  he  be;  unworthy  to  wear  fair  lady's  favour  again.  But  in 
me,  Howard,  you  behold  the  truth  of  your  favourite's  saying  :— 

'  Trath  is  Knift,  •traafltr  tkaa  ftodoa.* 
I  came  with  my  uncle  to  this  city,  meaning  to  travel  through  the  United  State*,  and  jmt 
night  on  our  arrival  we  chanced  to  be  introduced  to  Mr  Langdale— it  was  mere  chance,  and 
in  their  conversation  they  discovered  that  tbey  were  forty-second  cousins,  or  some  such  a  km, 
and  here  we  are  partaking  of  Mr  Langdale's  hospitality.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that  we  have  met 
him.  He  has  just  gone  out ;  we  have  been  talking  about  you.  I  told  him  that  I  bad  met  yen 
on  the  continent." 

"  What  else  did  you  tell  him  ?"  asked  Pinckney,  quickly,  and  in  confusion. 

44  Nothing  else,  Howard.  I  found  my  name  had  not  been  mentioned  to  him,  though,  to 
say  truth,  I  supposed  I  had  been  alluded  to  in  conversations  which  I  gathered  had  passed 
between  you." 

Pinckney  thought  (it  certainly  did  not  so  appear)  that  Miss  Atherton's  tone  and  manner 
implied  her  belief  in  her  sex's  power,  and  particularly  of  her  own  in  the  premises* 
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"  **  Yes,"  laid  Pinckney,  u  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  past  as  the  historian  would  of  the  days  long 
gone ;  I  was  a  cold  commentator  on  what  can  return  no  more." 

This  remark  seemed  fraught  with  the  frankness  of  truth ;  and  yet  ft  was  a  hold  speech  for 
a  man  to  make* to  a  woman-— and  such  a  woman— whom  he  had  once  loved.  Her  beauty 
was  overpowering,  it  struck  you  Hke  a  glorious  thought  that  all  at  once  flashes  convictions 
on  you  of  the  truth  of  what  you  had  deemed  wildest  romance.  There  was  a  pervading 
spirit  of  grace  and  beauty  in  face  and  form,  in  every  tone,  look,  attitude,  and  movement, 
that  won  you  by  its  particular  spell.  The  combination  had,  indeed,  made  a  splendid  woman. 
There  was  a  languor  and  softness  in  her  manner  that  made  you  think,  at  first,  that  there 
was  a  want  of  spirit  in  her  character;  but  it  was  like  the  rosy  cloud,  that  darkens 'as  the 
tempest  gathers,  and  which,  when  the  elementary  strife  is  fiercest,  sends  forth  the  hottest 
bolt.  Her  hair  was  of  a  wavy  blackness,  and  her  brow  as  fair  and  polished  as  the  sculp- 
tured forms  of  the  clime  she  had  left.  The  full  dark  eye  beneath  it  would  account  for  the 
M  mighty  ills  that  have  been  done  by  woman."  While  ir  ;  indled  and  melted,  the  mouth 
seemed  in  voluptuous  repose,  as  if  it  left  to  the  brighter  feature  the  expression  of  intellectual 
power,  and  reserved  itself  for  the  emotions  of  a  heart  all  tenderness ;  but  the  moment  that 
she  spoke  her  lips  assumed  a  higher  cast,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  their  muscles  appeared 
adapted  to  the  thought  by  a  power  beyond  the  histrionic  art,  the  unbidden  power  of  nature. 
She  appeared  all  sensibility,  all  softness,  and  full  of  womanly  trust,  when  winning  an  influ- 
ence in  your  heart ;  and  even  when  she  had  won  it,  and  was  exerting  it,  unless  powerfully 
wrought  upon,  she  seldom  betrayed  any  other  feelings.  If  artful,  hers  was  a  fearful  artful- 
nets ;  it  was  as  though  the  dove  had  retained  all  its  apparent  innocence,  and  obtained  the 
serpent's  power  to  fascinate  and  destroy. 

M  Howard,  what  mean  you  ?•  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  silvery  softness. 

44  Nothing—if  you  meant  nothing." 

•*  I  mean !  explain  yourself,  Howard !    How  your  manner  has  changed." 

"  And  how  you  have  changed ;  or  rather,  I  am  gifted  with  vision,  but  I  have  been  blind ; 
but — enough;  let  these  changes  be  as  though  now  had  ever  been.  What  kind  of  a  voyage 
had  you,  Miss  Atberton  ?  I  thought,  when  I  addressed  you  by  that  name,  that  you  would 
have  corrected  me,  and  instructed  me  to  use  another,  and  a  more  matronly  one." 

"  No,  Howard,  I  am  not  changed  in  either  name  or  nature ;  and  I  believe  you  are  aware 
of  what  say  matronly  name  was  to  have  been  ?" 

"  What  one  of  your  matronly  names  was  to  have  been/'  said  Pinckney,  and  whatever  of 
disagreeable  feeling  had  heretofore  possessed  him  appeared  to  pass  away,  for  a  smile  of 
humour,  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  consciousness  that  he  deserved  to  be  laughed  at,  passed 
over  his  face. 

A  slight  gathering  of  herself  up,  as  if  she  were  collecting  her  feelings,  would  have  betrayed! 
to  the  observer  that  the  lady  was  not  agreeably  impressed  by  the  last  remark,  and  the  smile 
that  accompanied  it     She  said : 

M  What  a  wayward  creature  you  are,  Howard.  The  greater  sacrifices  that  are  made  to 
you,  the  more  you  require  them.  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Howard.  I  have  made  a 
long  voyage  for  the  purpose.  Your  manner  was  so  freezingly  cold  that  I  have  scarcely  yet 
recovered  myself." 

M  Ah  1  is  that  it  ?"  said  Pinckney ;  Mso  you  are  all  unaltered.  Well,  I  confess  to  some 
changes.  I  have  recovered  myself.  But  as  you  have  made  so  long  a  voyage,  do  tell  me  what 
has  happened  since  I  left  you  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Honourable  Mr  Ashley?" 

"  As  you  thought,  Howard— as  your  moody  fits  made  you  think,  which  misinterpreted! 
everything  between  us.  No ;  Mr  Ashley  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  long  descended, 
and  nobly,  and " 

"  What  has  become  of  him?"  interrupted  Pinckney,  " if  you  please,  Miss  Atherton.  *      ~ 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  replied. 

M  Dead !  of  what  disease  T* 

**  He  died  in  a  duel  with  an  American  gentleman.  They  quarrelled  concerning  the 
ownership  of  a  picture,  which  each,  in  dealing  with  a  crafty  Italian,  considered  he  had 
bought" 

"  No  matter,  Miss  Atherton,*  said  Pinckney  again,  speaking  in  an  *<&£*<&&&  \kka\  *\ 
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confess  myself  unsoHcitous  of  knowing  anything  more  of  yoar  private  affairs,  ainea  I  know 
that  death  prevented  yoar  being  Mra  Ashley.  How  long  will  you  remain  in  town  ?"  he  eon* 
tinned,  riling  at  he  spoke,  for  they  had  both  taken  aeata  daring  their  conversation.  M  1  shall 
certainly  ate  you  again,  I  hope  ?" 

f  We  part  not  thai,  Howard,"  aaid  Miss  Atherton,  rising;  ** these  moody  humours  that 
you  mil  into  will  destroy,  some  of  these  days,  your  brightest  prospects— your  dearest  hopes* 
Hear  me :  I  have  made  frank  confessions  to  you ;  confessions  which  I  told  you,  at  the  turn* 
that  you  extorted  them,  would  sink  me  in  your  esteem,  though  they  were  snch  as  should 
have  elevated  me.  This  most  not  be  between  us.  •  We  were  both  too  high-tempered  when  I 
last  saw  you.  We  forgot  the  position  in  which  we  stood  to  each  other.  I  know  my  conduct 
requires  explanation,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  Why,  Howard,  there  is  no  romance  about  it  s 
such  things  between  attached  persons  happen  frequently.  It  is  the  course  of  the  true  love, 
the  wayward  currents  of  which  the  poet  has  described.  We  were  affianced.  Well,  I  own, 
Howard,  that  with  something  of  a  woman's  fondness  for  her  own  will  and  ways,  that  some* 
times,  when  you  came  to  see  me,  I  denied  myself.  Mr  Ashley  might  have  been  with  me,  or  be 
might  not — it  did  not  depend  upon  his  presence  or  absence.  Report  at  last  changed  iti 
rumours— you  know  what  an  idle  thing  it  is— and  ceased  giving  me  to  you.  to  make  me  Mra 
Ashley.  You  returned  to  Venice  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  you  remember,  and  found 
this  rumour  rife.  Well,  upon  the  instant,  without  the  reflection  of  an  instant,  you  dashed 
into  my  apartments,  and  demanded  an  immediate  explanation.  Howard,  I  have  never  beam 
celebrated  for  any  spirit,  that  I  know  ot,  except  a  spirit  of  endurance  j  but  feeling  as  I  did 
towards  you— having  given  such  unrestrained  confidence— my  pride,  my  woman's  dignity* 
arose.  I  repeHed,  I  own,  in  high-wrought  anger,  your  reproaches.  I  returned  scorn  for 
scorn.    I  bid  you  go ;  but  how  could  you  mind  an  excited  woman  under  such  circumstances  ?• 

"  Excuse  me,  but  all  this  is  truth,  Miss  Atherton.  You  assure  me  there  was  no  breaking 
of  promises,  vows  plighted  and  sworn  to  me,  for  the  long  descended,  little  expecting,  the 
eminently  wealthy,  the  alUacomplished— the  Honourable  Mr  Ashley." 

"  No,  Howard,  there  was  not ;  be  seated,"  she  resumed,  as  Pinckney  stepped  to  the 
window.     "  How,  unreasonable  you  are.     Do  you  not  believe  me  ?" 

"  Miss  Atherton,"  said  Pinckney,  taming  round  to  her  from  the  window  through  which  he 
had  been  gazing  in  stern  abstraction,  "  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  again  seeing 
you.  We  shall  meet  at  dinner,  perhaps.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  me  require  Wf 
absence  now." 

"  Well,  Howard,"  she  said,  offering  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke,  "  we  shall  meet  ax 
dinner,  then.  I  have  said  nothing  to  Mr  Langdale  about  our  acquaintance,  only  that  we 
were  casually  acquainted.  Say  nothing  to  him  yourself  on  the  subject  at  present.  YouVi 
in  a  moody,  Byronic  way,  again— plague  take  my  lord  of  poets*  for  the  fancies  he  has  engen- 
dered in  young  gentlemen's  brains,'*  she  continued  playfully ;  "  but  we'll  meet  soon  again  t 
now  do  not  make  it  long,  Howard ;  it  must  be  long,  though."  And  they  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

On  leaving  Langdale's,  Pinckney  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  road  U 
Holly. 

"  So  beautiful  and  so  false,"  said  he,  as  his  horse  bore  him  through  the  city ;  '<  she  knows 
not  what  I  know.  Ashley  told  me  himself  of  their  engagement,  showed  me  the  letters  that 
had  passed  between  them;  her  letters,  stereotypes  of  her's  to  me.  It  won't  do;  the  chain 
is  broken ;  Ashley  is  no  more,  and  now  she  would  return  to  me.  What  a  woman,  and  what 
a  difference  between  such  and  Fanny  Fitzhurst  1  No ;  my  hopes  are  fixed  there  now,  with  a 
wonder  they  could  ever  have  been  fixed  elsewhere.  Strange  that  I  should  have  felt  but 
scorn,  in  Miss  Atherton's  presence,  for  one  so  fair,  and  but  pity  when  I  left  her  1  How 
utterly  false  I  have  found  her — let  the  past  go  to  the  winds.  I  shall  meet  Mr  Bradley  at 
Holly  as  close  to  Fanny's  side  as  though  his  claims  were  undoubted.  Well,  she  must  decide 
my  fate  the  first  opportunity." 

Turning  such  reflections  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  as  Pinckney  left  the  precincts  of  the 
city  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  soon  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly,  where  he  beheld 
Bradley  emerging  from  the  woods  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  As  Pinckney  passed  him, 
they  bowed  with  studied  courtesy  to  each  other,  and  Pinckney  hastened  on,  hoping  to  find  a 
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fit  opportunity  of  feeing  Fanny  alone.  It  was  presented  to  him;  for  on  entering  the  hall 
he  met  her,  and  in  an  anxious  tone,  said : 

M  Miss  Fitxhurst,  do  allow  me  one  word— will  you  not  take, my  arm,  and  let  us  pass  into 
the  library  r 

Fanny*  without  answering,  timidly  took  his  arm,  and  they  entered.  An  hoar  after  Pinck- 
ney  repaired  to  his  room  with  a  radiant  brow.  As  he  crossed  the  hall,  he  encountered 
Bradley,  who  had  just  returned. 

"  I  hope  you  had  luck  in  hunting,  Mr  Bradley?"  said  he,  in  a  joyous  tone. 

M  Only  tolerable,**  replied  Bradley,  throwing  a  susptcioiis  side  glance  on  the  inquirer j 
"did  Miss  Fitshurst  go  to  Mr  El  wood's?*' 

44 1  believe  not,  sir ;  my  impression  is  that  she  has  deferred  her  visit  until  to-morrow." 

So  speaking,  Pinokney  bowed,  and  retired  to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER   V. 
Oh  the  morrow  the  splendid  equipage  of  Mr  Langdalo  drove  np  to  Holly.    He  paid  hie 
respects  to  its  inmates  with  the  easy  and  graceful  courtesy  which  marked  all  his  actions. 

M  Miss  Fanny  Fitzhurst,"  said  he,  *c  I  have  come  to  beg  a  fcvour  of  yon." 

"  •Tis  granted:  what  is  it,  Mr  Langdaie ?" 

"  Ah,  yon  tempt  me  to  make  a  request,  which  I  know  would  make  yon  break  your  word. 
Remember,  I'm  a  bachelor;  you  smile ;  not  so  old  either.  I  have  a  newly  discovered  relative, 
who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country  from  England ;  may  I  ask  that  yon  will  do  me  the 
honour  of  calling  on  her." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  sir ;  I  will  make  a  visit  to  town  to-morrow  for  the  very  purpose* 
What  is  the  name  of  your  relative?    Is  she  married  or  single ?n 

"  You  are  extremely  kind,  Miss  Fitshurst ;  Atherton  is  her  name ;  she  if  a  splendid 
woman,  is  she  not,  Pmckney  ?" 

"  She  is,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Pinokney. 

M  Yet  I  hesitated  to  ask  you  the  question,"  rejoined  Langdaie ;  "for  when  you  visited  me 
yesterday,  yon  found  her  all  alone,  and  stayed  but  a  few  minutes,  and  went— where  ?    I  pray 


you." 

*  Directly  thither,"  replied  Pinckney,  bowing  to  Fanny,  who  blushed,  whfle  a  rosy  tint 
flushed  her  very  forehead. 

u I  expected  as  much,  Miss  Fitshurst,"  said  Langdaie,  addressing  the  lady;  "this  young 
friend  of  mine,  during  a  fever,  the  result  of  his  wounds,  talked  wildly  in  his  sleep,  and  as  I 
was  watehing  by  him,  I  became  unconsciously  the  depository  of  certain  of  his  secrets." 

Fanny  blushed  again,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  asked : 

"  What  connection  is  Miss  Atherton  of  yours,  Mr  Langdaie  ?" 

"  Something  like  a  second  or  third  cousin.  We  have  not  yet  traced  the  connection 
exactly  -,  her  uncle  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her.  Yon 
did  not  meet  him,  I  believe,  Howard  V 

'*  No,  sir ;  he  was,  my  impression  is,  absent  in  England  when  I  met  Miss  Atherton  on  the 
continent.     He  is  an  American,  and  a  southerner.    I  know  their  connections  south." 

M  Well,"  said  Langdaie,  with  enthusiasm,  "  she  is  almost  that  rare  bird — a  perfect  beauty. 
What  a  fell,  flashing  eye  she  has— what  a  graceful  form ; — and  mind— has  she  not  mind, 
Howard  ?— is  she  not  bewitching  ?" 

M  Yes;  she  is,  indeed,"  said  Pinckney,  with  a  peculiar  smile.    "  Take  care,  Langdaie." 

M I  must,  if  I  hope  to  keep  my  bachelor  vow." 

"  Why  should  you  keep  it  ?"  said  Fanny,  gaily.  *  It  is  a  matter  of  town-wonder  that  you 
da  not  marry,  and  here  is  a  beautiful  bird  flown  into  your  very  cage." 

"  True,  true ;  my  time  has  come.     What  say  you,  Howard,  to  my  choice  ?" 

"A  most  excellent  one,  Mr  Langdaie,  to  get  a  wife.    Would  she  suit  your* 

«  Would  she  not  ?  how  old  is  she  ?" 

"  We  must  not  speculate  upon  a  lady's  age,  Langdaie,"  rejoined  Pinckney. 

Langdaie  stayed  to  dinner ;  he  was  every  now  and  then,  whatever  was  the  topic  of  con- 
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venation,  quoting  Miss  Atherton,  or  alluding  to  her  beauty,  and  the  prize  he  had  found  in 
her  relationship.  Pinckney  could  not  but  smile  while  he  watched  him.  He  listened  to  hit 
remarks  with  even  more  than  his  usual  interest. 

The  evening  found  Langdale  in  high  spirits  by  the  side  of  Miss  Atherton. 

"  You  have  been  absent  long,"  said  the  lady,  throwing  the  lustre  of  ber  dark  eye  on  htm  as 
he  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  country  residence  of  Mr  Fitzhurst,  where  my  friend  Pinckney  has  been 
spending  some  time.  Miss  Fitxhurst  will  call  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Pinckney  used  to  tel 
me  of  an  Italian  lady  who  had  stolen  his  heart,  and  I  suspect  made  off  with  it  without  any 
return.     I  replied  he  was  not  incurable,  and  I  find  I  have  been  a  prophet." 

"How  so?  do  tell  me.** 

"  Miss  Fitzhurst  has  caught  him  completely ;  and,  if  I  have  any  sagacity;  he  has  caught 
her.  They'll  make  a  noble  pair ;  saving  your  fair  presence,  coz,  I  know  no  one  personally, 
or  mentally,  her  superior."    - 

"  Ay,  is  she  so  beautiful  ?* 

Yes,  indeed,  she  is ;  I  rallied  Pinckney  for  leaving  town  so  quickly  yesterday,  and  with  a 
profound  bow  to  the  lady,  he  confessed  the  cause." 

«  Indeed  r 

44  Yes,  indeed  1  how  yon  echo  me,    Don!  yon  think  him  a  man  to  please  a  woman  V 

"  Perhaps  to  please  a  very  young  one,  but  be  stems,  does  he  not,  as  Master  Stephen  hat 
it  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  to  be  given  up  to  most  gentlemanly  melancholy  ?" 

"  He  has  strong  energies,  and  they  are  inactive— that's  all.  He  would  be  much  happier 
if  he  were  without  fortune,  and  struggling  in  the  up-hill  for  fame  and  wealth.  Yes,  be  some- 
times gets  a  fit  of  this  gentlemanly  melancholy ;  but  1  don't  believe  the  Italian  lady  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  He  describes  her  as  a  splendid  woman,  and  no  doubt  she  was ;  but  utterly 
worldly  (according  to  my  notions),  and  one  who  would  have  made  him  happy  for  a  month, 
and  miserable  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  She,  I  suspect,  was  older  than  hhnselt  No !  such  a 
lady  as  Miss  Fitzhurst  is  the  one  for  him.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  how  all  regret  of  this 
fair  Italian  faded  away  from  bis  mind,  turned  to  pitying  oontempt  almost,  as  bis  intimacy  with 
Miss  Fitzhurst  increased.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  the  Italian  bad  rather  piqned  bis  vanity 
than  wounded  his  heart ;  and  from  his  personal  appearance,  address,  and  fortune,  I  take  It, 
his  vanity  has  not  been  used  to  many  wounds.  Pshaw  !  it  was  all  stuff:  a  youthful  traveller's 
dream  of  some  old  beauty  of  the  old  world,  such  as  those  of  the  theatre — all  point,  mrbelow, 
florence,  folly,  flatter,  and  fury,  from  which  he  awoke  in  the  new  world  with  4  brain  made 
reasonable  to  meet  a  new  an4  youthful  beauty,  with  feelings  fresh  as  the  rose-dad  forest 
fountain  of  her  native  land,  the  bubbles  of  which  nought  but  the  bird's  beak  ever  broke  In  the 
unbroken  wilderness— he  awoke  here  to  realize  the  truth  of  love.  I  admire  Pinckney— I 
love  him ;  I  know  no  young  man  I  respect  half  so  much.  When  you  see  Miss  Fitzhurst,  yon 
will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  just  suited  to  each  other.  How  romantically  I  have  been 
holding  forth !    Alas !  for  us  bachelors ;  if  they  are  to  be  married  I  trust  it  wiD  be  soon, 

fair  coz*  • 

*  To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  cam ver— — 
For  years  to  play  the  fool, 
Is  to  pat  passion  oat  to  nurse, 
And  Mod  one'*  heart  to  school.' " 

"  Have  you  understood  that  they  were  soon  to  be  married  ?"  asked  Miss  Atherton,  looking 
up  from  her  slipper,  which  she  had  been  observing  as  Langdale  spoke. 

"  I  have  not ;  but  I  doubtless  suppose  that  they  will  be  soon.  Her  family  certainly  wD 
be  highly  gratified  by  the  event  Ha,  ha !  Pinckney  wished  to  make  me  believe  thai  there 
must  be  a  long  interval  for  the  heart  to  recover  itself— a  long  dark  night,  as  he  expressed  It, 
between  the  sitting  of  our  first  love  and  rising  of 'the  second — a  passionless  period.  Why,  ties 
first  love  of  his,  if  it  was  first  love,  went  plump  down  in  the  wide  ocean,  without  creating  the ' 
least  stir  on  its  besom,  except,  perhaps,  the  light  rippling  of  vanity  and  pique.  It  wemtCw** 
as  Shakspeare  describes  the  gotten  set  of  the  sun,  which  argues  a  goodly  day  to-mon****/ 


-j 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Gordon's  machinations  against  Peggy  hod  so  far  failed.  On  ber  arrival  at  Holly  she  told  Mist 
Rachellina,  as  distinctly  as  her  tears  and  heavy  sobs  would  permit,  of  the  death  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  the  accusation  of  Bobby. 

The  good  lady  expressed  deep  feeling  for  the  situation  of  her  unfortunate  protege1 ;  she 
said: 

"  It's  alarming,  child,  to  think  of  the  many  fearful  situations  in  which  your  cousin  gets  him- 
self placed.  My  brother  has  done  everything  for  him  that  he  -could  ;  he  was  bailed  by  Sidney 
in  a  lage  sum  for  shooting  at  Joseph  Hitt  with  intent  to  kill,  and  it  was  my  family's  influence 
which  saved  him  from  the  consequences,  as  they  told  Hitt  it  would  be  foolish  for  him  to  pursue 
the  business  any  farther,  and  he  dropped  it.  But,  child,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  this  accu- 
sation of  counterfeiting.  My  brother  is  now  in  bed,  where  he  has  been  taking  laudanum  to 
ease  the  pain  of  his  gout.  I  cannot  disturb  him ;  Sidney  is  away,  and  will  be  gone  for  some 
days.  However,  on  to-morrow  I  will  speak  to  my  brother,  and  let  him  decide  what  can  be 
done  for  Bobby.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  his  situation.  But,  child,  yon  must  take  some  of  the 
servants  with  you,  and  assist  Agnes  with  the  body  of  your  grandmother ;  she  can  be  buried 
to-morrow  evening;  everything  necessary  shall  be  provided,  child  ;  and  you  must  come  here 
and  make  this  your  home.     Do  not  cry  so,  child.    Stay,  child,  stay  till  I  go  and  give  orders.*' 

Mr  FUshurst  was  so  tormented  with  the  gout  that  he  had  not  feeling  or  patience  to  attend 
to  anybody's  ills  hut  his  own,  or  maybe  he  thought  it  was  best  to  let  Bobby  remain  in  gaol 
without  bail  as  a  lesson  to  him,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  the  frequent  accusations 
against  the  boy  with  the  idea  of  his  entire  innocence.  The  day  after  her  death  granny  Gam. 
mon  was  buried.  A  large  concourse  attended  the  funeral,  and  among  the  number  Miss  Ra- 
chelUaa  and  her  niece.  The  old  woman  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church,  and  it  was  decided 
by  its  members  that  she  should  be  buried  in  their  grave-yard,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village  of  Sprjngdale.  The  gaol  in  which  Bobby  was  confined  stood  about  the  centre  of 
Springdale,  immediately  opposite  to  the  court-bouse,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  of  the  villages 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  rough,  two-story  stone  building,  with  thick  walls,  and  very 
small,  heavy,  grated  windows.  A  wall  was  partly  built  around  it,  but  its  completion  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  present  want  of  funds,  or  some  disagreement  among  the  county 
commissioners.  Bobby  was  confined  in  a  left-hand  room  of  the  gaol  as  you  faced  it,  and  his 
window  through  the  unfinished  wall  commanded  a  view  of  the  street  of  the  village  on  that  side 
by  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  Bobby  was  standing  by  his  grated  window  intensely 
gazing  forth,  and  Pompey  had  placed  himself  on  a  pile  of  stones  beneath  it,  and  with  his  hand 
on  one  of  the  bars,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  comfort  the  prisoner,  when  the  funeral  procession 
came  mournfully  winding  along,  nassiog  close  to  the  gaol  wall,—"  There  Pompey,  look  there,** 
said  Bobby,  with  a  bursting  heart ;  "  that's  my  fault ;  just  when  they  accused  me  of  it  granny 
died;  she  couldn't  stand  it.     She  always  said  I'd  be  the  death  of  her." 

"  No,  Mister  Bobby, "  said  Pompey,  looking  through  the  thick  gates  with  deep  sympathy, 
**  it  warn't  your  fault  at  all ;  how  often  must  I  tell  yon  that  ?  It  was  in  the  course  of  nature  ; 
and  if  it  warn't  in  the  course  of  nature,  it  was  Jack  Gordon's  fault,  and  he  done  the  whole  of 
this ;  but  who  minds  what  a  coloured  person  says  ?" 

On  beholding  his  cousin  Peggy  in  deep  black,  walking  close  to  the  hearse  and  sobbiog  so 
lead  that  he  could  hear  her  where  he  stood,  he  could  gaze  no  longer,  but  turning  away,  placed 
his  hands  to  bis  ears,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor  of  his  prison-bouse  in  speechless  despair. 

Alter  the  funeral,  Peggy  was  allowed  to  have  an  interview  with  her  cousin  Bobby,  in  which, 
ember  telling  Bobby  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Gordon  and  save  him,  that  in- 
dividual's duplicity  was  brought  to  light  Bobby  insisted  upon  it  that  Gordon's  .object  was 
to  deceive  her  as  well  as  himself;  and  obtain  her  promise  that  she  would  drop  ike  idea  of  trying 
to  save  him  in  that  way,  as  it  would  ruin  them  both.  After  this  Peggy  kept  close  to  Holly 
unless  when  she  went  to  see  Bobby,  at  which  times  she  was  accompanied  by  some  one  or 
ether;  and  therefore  Gordon,  though  constantly  on  the  watch,  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
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As  Squire  Norris  observed  when  he  committed  Bobby,  the  "county  court  was  sitting, 
and  he'd  have  a  quick  trial  "—it  appeared  that  such  was  to  be  the  fact ;  for  the  day  after  his 
grandmother's  funeral  the  graad  jury  found  a  bill  against  him  for  passing  counterfeit  money. 
The  day  of  trial  soon  arrived,  but  the  cause  did  not  come  on  until  late  in  the  afternoon* 
As  Sidney  was  away,  and  Mr  Fitzhurst,  senior,  could  not  attend,  Pinckney,  moved  by  hit 
own  impulses,  and  requested  by  the  family,  had  procured  the  best  counsel  the  city  sifaittod, 
and  anxious  for  Bobby's  fate,  repaired  to  the  court. 

The  prosecutor  was  a  good-hearted,  red-nosed  practitioner,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  court's  sitting  after  dinner,  which  this  court  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Feed  by  Gordo* 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  but  appearing  merely  as  a  volunteer  to  aid  the  prosecutor  in  his 
arduous  duties,  Mr  Lupton  took  his  seat  by  the  legal  minister  of  the  state.  A  large,  impatient 
crowd  were  collected  round  and  in  the  court,  where  they  had  been  all  day.  There  were- 
many  persons,  too,  before  the  gaol,  keenly  desirous  of  getting  a  good  look  at  the  prisoner  The 
whole  countryside  bad  been  ringing  with  the  awfulness  of  Bobby's  many  enormities ;  sad  the 
gaping  bumpkins  were  there  to  gaze  upon  the  youthful  moral  monstrosity,  who  had  such  skEI 
in  counterfeiting,  and  who  had  passed  off  so  many  hundred  spurious  bills  en  the  harsnleae 
country  people. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  fellow,  standing  amidst  a  group  before  the  gaol  door  awaiting  the  forth* 
coming  of  Bobby,  "  I  expect  he'll  take  the  full  term— and  it's  right ;  a  man  whet  cant 
of  much  laming  like  myself  is  constantly  taken  in  by  these  'ere  chaps  what  lives  on 
nity.  Just  the  last  market  day  I  took  a  two  dollar  counterfeit  bill,  and  swallowed  up  all  my 
yearthly  profits  that  day— sir,  at  the  races  I  bet  a  chap  a  dollar,  an*  won,  an*  it  turned  out 
counterfeit ;  an'  cause  I  tried  to  pass  it,  I  got  threatened." 

"  Did  you  know  it  was  counterfeit  ?"  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"  Know  it  ?"  was  the  reply  ;  "  how  should  I  know  it,  when  1  tell  you  I've  get  no  terming- 
no  how.    Two  chaps  said  it  was  a  counterfeit,  I  know,  an'  I  just  tried  to  pass  her  to  And  oat. 
Egad,  1  think  this  chap  ought  to  be  hung  up  till  he  ware  dead,  as  a  sample  to  the  country.* 

"  Them's  my  'pinions,"  said  another,  while  the  last  speaker  looked  about  him  like  a  stomp 
orator  when  he  thinks  he  has  made  a  hit. 

In  the  meantime,  Bobby,  who  was  the  only  prisoner  within  the  gaol,  except  one  who  was 
confined  in  another  apartment  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  was  doing  all  he  eoald  to 
cheer  his  cousin  Peggy,  who  bad  been  admitted  to  bis  place  of  confinement  with  a  soft  of  new 
clothes,  which  she  herself  had  rapidly  and  with  fearful  anxieties  made  for  him,  that  he  might 
appear  as  respectable  as  possible  on  his  trial.  It  was  an  ominous  suit  of  black,  In  respect  to 
their  grandmother.  Peggy  held  one  of  Bobby's  hands  in  ber's,  while  with  the  other  she  wit 
adjusting  the  collar  of  his  jacket.  The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  deep 
black  in  which  she  was  dressed,  together  with  the  sorrow  she  had  lately  suffered,  and  the  dark 
room  in  which  she  stood,  had  made  an  alteration  in  her  appearance  that  struck  like  a  dagger 
to  the  heart  of  Bobby.  His  appearance  made  a  similar  impression  upon  her ;  he  looked  haggard 
in  the  extreme,  but  his  deportment  was  heroically  firm  for  one  of  his  years.  : 

"  Cousin  Peggy,"  he  said,  «*  I  am  innocent  of  all  this — I  am,  as  God's  my  judge.  So  swe 
as  granny's  dead  and  in  her  grave,  so  sure  I  am  innocent  of  all  this.  Auoty  Agnes  has  been 
here  to  talk  to  me,  an*  I'm  trusting  in  God.  Let  what  may  come  of  it,  it's  better  for  me,  for  I 
have  not  been  living  the  life  I  ought  to — I  know  it— I  know  it  Don't  be  down-hearted,  consh 
Peggy,  it's  not  a  hanging  matter."  • 

•*  Oh  I  Bobby,  Bobby  1  but  it's  a  disgrace,"  exclaimed  Peggy,  throwing  her  arms  around  Us 
neck ;  "  you  musn't  think  hard  of  me  for  saying  so.  I  dont  mean  to  throw  it  up  to  yea,  1 
know  you're  not  guilty.  My,  my  I  I  came  here  to  comfort  you,  and  you  comfort  me.  Bat 
we'll  die  before  we  see  each  other  again,  Bobby,  if  they  send  you  to  that  awful  place.  Oh  I  if 
you  only  get  through  this,  I'll  loye  you  all  my  life,  an'  none  but  you,  an'  111  never  look  at  sttoh 
a  wretch  as  Gordon  again.  Bobby,  listen— just  say  so— and  111  go  out  an'  get  Gordon  w> 
hurry  away ;  I  saw  him  as  I  came  here,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  wouldn't— jut 
say  so,  aod  I'll  see  hhn  and  mar " 

41  No,  cousin  Peggy,  I  wouldn't  say  so  to  saw  my  life,"  said  Bobby— M  an*  I  said 
before." 
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At  this  instant  the  iheriff  entered,  and  told  Bobby  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  appear  in 
court.  Escorted  by  the  officer,  and  with  his  cousin  Peggy  walking  by  his  side  and  holding  his 
hand  firmly  looked  in  bar's,  Bobby  left  the  gaol.  The  first  person  whose  eye  Bobby  caught  as 
ha  stepped  from  the  gaol  door  was  old  Pompey,  who  bad  obtained  leave  from  his  master  to 
attend  the  trial,  and  who  appeared,  by  way  of  keeping  Bobby  in  countenance,  in  his  full  livery 
suit.  The  sheriff  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  knowing  the  friendly  offices  which  Bobby  had 
performed  for  Pompey,  be  was  pleased  to  see  the  display  of  gratitude  which  the  old  negro  had 
evinced  during  the  boy's  confinement,  and  therefore  made  room  for  him  at  he  advanced  to  the 
aide  of  Bobby. 

**  Your  humble,  'bedient  servant,  master  sheriff."  said  Pompey  to  the  officer  with  profound 
aire,  aa  be  stepped  up*  "  Master  Bobby,"  be  whispered  in  great  agitation,  "  keep  your  heart 
up ;  you  got  a  big  heart,  you  ha*  indeed.  You  got  old  Pompey  out  of  as  tough  a  job  almost 
as  this— and  if  the  Lord  of  bis  finite  mercy  would  put  a  white  skin  on  ma  now,  I'd  save  you— 
but  what's  the  testimony  of  a  coloured  p*i  son  !* 

M  Look  at  that,"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  another ;  "  folks  fay  that  black  rascal  went  haltat 
in  that  very  booth  at  the  races  where  this  money  was  passed.  I  don't  think  the  sheriff  ought 
to  allow  that." 

"  Allow  that,"  said  another  person,  who  was  no  other  than  Hardy  the  miller ;  « I  Call  jam, 
stranger,  I  knew  Bobby  Gammon,  and  I'd  sooner  take  you  for  a  counterfeiter  than  I  would  him  ; 
-an'  for  the  matter  of  that,  before  I  would  the  old  negro  either." 

The  stranger  eyed  the  stout  form  of  the  miller,  and  said  no  more,  while  Hardy  stepped  up 
to  Peggy,  and  assisted  her  across  the  street 

44  There,  mother,  that's  what  I  always  told  yon  Bob  and  Peg  Blossom  woald  come  to,"  said 
Miss  Msddox  to  her  mother,  as  she  stood  at  her  shop-door,  and  congratulated  herself  on  being 
a  prophetess. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  bar,  near  which  the  prosecutor  and  Mr  Lupton  had  been 
-aoaae  time  seated  in  deep  eousultesien.  The  sheriff  kindly  placed  a  chair  by  the  prisoner's  box, 
and  bid  Peggy  be  seated ;  she  did  so,  she  looked  round  and  beheld  Gordon  gazing  at  her  with  s> 
mingled  expression,  hi  which  she  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  regret  that  fixed  her  attention 
for  a  moment— it  was  so  unusual  to  his  features.  When  he  caught  her  eye,  he  nodded  hie 
head  slightly  sideways,  aa  much  as  to  bid  her  leave  the  court,  aa  she  teterpreted  it,  and  he  would 
join  her— but  she  tamed  her  eye  from  him.  In  a  few  momenta  the  could  not  resist  stealing  n 
glance  at  him ;  his  head  was  turned  towards  the  bench,  and  be  stood  with  his  arms  folded  in 
a  resolute  manner.  Aa  Pompey  wee  known  to  moat  persons  about  the  court-house,  he  had 
contrived  to  get  within  the  railing  that  kept  the  crowd  from  intruding  on  the  bar,  where  he 
stood  partly  screened  by  a>  pillar,  and  endeavouring  to  pass  unobserved,  but  to  get  as  near  |o> 
Bobby  aa  possible. 

The  bench  waa  not  very  imposing  in  its  appearance,  nor  remarkable  for  its  decisions,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  frequency  with  which  they  were'  reversed  by  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
state ;  nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  judges  owed  their 
appointments,  which  were  made  by  the  governor  and  council,  move  to  the  political  influence 
which  they  had  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  party  in  power  than  to  any  reputation  for  legal  lore. 

All  at  once,  like  one  whom  a  sudden  thought  had  aroused  to  his  duty,  the  superior  judge, 
whose  dinner  had  been  substantial  and  vinous,  raised  himself  up  laally  on  his  elbow  from  n 
laughing  colloquy  which  he  had  been  holding  with  his  right-hand  man,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  eland  up,  and  listen  to  the  indictment  against  him.  Resolutely  Bobby  arose,  but  be  did  not 
elevati  his  person  as  much  as  he  might  have  done  by  standing  on  his  longer  leg,  for  he  rested 
on  the  shorter  one.  While  the  clerk  was  reading  the  indictment,  Peggy  watched  bun  with 
the  intense  desire  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  various  repetitious  and  many  counts  in  it, 
while  Pompey  internally  came  to  the  eenclusion,  as  he  listened  to  what  be  could  not  pondbly 
comprehend, "  that  the  learning  and  big  dictionary  words  in  the  paper  was  clear  against  Master 
Bobby." 

When  the  clerk  bad  read  the  indictment,  and  the  question  was  asked  of  the  prisoner,  "  What 
you— fuUty  or  net  guilty  ?"  Bobby  replied  in  a  clear  tone— 

*  Gentlemen  and  judges,  I  don't  deny  as  how  that  I  bought  a  cow  and  calf  from  Ja/fth  Gee* 
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don,  and  that  I  paid  him,  mayhap,  with  had  money ;  hut  at  God  b  my  judge,  I  took  it  for  good 
money,  and  I  thought  it  was  good  money  when  I  patted  it" 

The  eminent  lawyer  whom  Ptnekney  had  obtained  in  the  city  to  defend  Bobby,  bad  only 
arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the  prisoner  was  brought  into  court ;  the  call  of  an  extensive 
business  had  kept  him  at  his  post  in  the  city  to  the  latest  moment  No  expectation  of  the 
accumulation  of  professional  honours  had  brought  him  to  Springdale;  he  came  merely  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a  large  fee.  When  Bobby  was  arraigned  he 
sat  within  the  bar  conversing  with  Pinckney,  whom  he  had  often  met  at  the  table  of  Longdate, 
and  who  was  explaining  to  him  the  case  as  distinctly  as  his  own  limited  knowledge  of  it  would 
allow.  Mr  Mason  was  evidently  interested  in  the  sketch  of  the  boy's  character  which  Pinckney 
gave  him,  together  with  his  adventures  with  Thompson  when  he  rescued  Pompey,  and  the 
shooting  of  Hitt ;  all  which  the  narrator  had  frequently  heard  spoken  of  at  Holly. 

44  And  that's  his  cousin  beside  him  ?  she  is  a  beautiful  girl ;  her  grief  is  certainly  deep  and 
heartfelt;  he  certainly  is  a  remarkable  boy."— "  Ah,"  continued  Mason, whose  quick  eye  com- 
prehended matters  ata  glance, M  that's  the  old  negro  whom  he  saved  from  the  lash  of  Thompson. 
I  know  Thompson— a  harsh  dog ;  the  boy  did  the  negro  a  favour  worthy  of  his  gratitude.  Mr 
Pinckney,  I  wish  I  had  known  more  of  this  case  before— I  thought  it  was  one  among  the 
thousand  ordinary  cases  of  counterfeiting— my  business  obscured  my  gallantry  ;  I  forgot  how 
Miss  Fltshurst  urged  it  upon  me  when  I  met  her  the  other  day  in  the  city.  What  a  thing 
habit  is ;  I  believe  in  time  wc  might  learn  to  dance  to  the  rattling  of  a  captive's  chains,  and 
be  merry  at  the  music.  Sir,  when  I  first  commenced  my  profession,  Ifctti  nervous,  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fete  of  every  criminal  whom  I  beheld  in  the  bar ;  and  now  I  can  scarcely  get 
excited  hi  the  fate  of  my  own  client,  unless  something  remarkable  turns  up  in  the  investigation, 
or  a  passion  for  victory  is  aroused  in  me  by  the  opposing  counsel." 

The  whole  court  appeared  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  Bobby  expressed  himself. 
The  judge  ordered  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty  to  be  entered,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
trial  proceeded.  The  prosecutor  made  no  opening  remarks  himself,  but  left  that  duty  to  Mr 
Lupton,  who  held  forth  for  more  than  an  hour  in  a  tirade  against  counterfeiters  in  general, 
and  Bobby  in  particular,  whose  depravity  he  pronounced  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
When  he  concluded,  Gordon  was  called  to  the  stand. 

Pinckney  putxled  over  the  features,  and  particularly  the  form  of  Gordon,  in  strange  per- 
plexity, for  he  could  not  remove  the  impression  from  his  mind  that  he  had  seen  him  before, 
but  when,  or  where,  he  could  not  possibly  divine. 

With  characteristic  swagger  and  indifference  to  those  around  him,  Gordon  gave  In  Us  tes- 
timony. He  related  the  facts  of  the  sale  of  the  cow  and  calf;  and  the  payment  of  the  note  try 
Bobby,  as  they  occurred.  He  also,  with  great  apparent  frankness,  mentioned  what  had  trans- 
pired at  the  cottage  on  the  arrest  of  Bobby,  saying  that  the  old  woman,  when  dying,  had 
accused  him  ofmisleading  her  grandchild,  when  the  fact  was,  that  be  could  prove  by  JfrSMney 
Fltshurst,  if  he  were  in  court  that  when  Bobby  was  taken  np  in  the  dty  that  he  had  called 
on  Mr  Fltshurst  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  to  defend  the  bey. 

Here  Mr  Mason  told  Gordon  to  confine  himself  to  the  case  before  the  court,  and  Gordon 
said  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  further,  except  that  when  he  left  the  cabin  the  constable 
showed  him  a  tin  box,  containing  money  such  as  Bobby  had  passed  en  him,  which  was  found 
between  the  logs  by  the  door. — "  How  do  yon  know  it  was  found  there  ?■  inquired  Mr  Mason. 

44  Because  be  put  it  thar  himself,"  shouted  Pompey,  springing  to  the  side  of  Bobby,  as  tt 
moved  by  an  impulse  that  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  control,  and  feeing  Gordon.  The 
whole  court  were  mute  with  amazement  u  Because  he  put  it  thar  bhnsetf— and,  gentlemen 
all.  if  God  of  his  'finite  mercy  would  just  for  two  minutes  put  a  white  skin  on  me  and  make 
roe  a  witness,  I'd  swear  to  it  and  prove  it  for  I  saw  Jack  Gordon  do  it" 

Endowed  by  a  deep  senve  of  gratitude  with  moral  firmness  the  old  negro  kept  his  stand 
by  Bobby,  and  his  eye  on  Gordon  fearlessly.  Gordon  started. 

••  Silencer  exclaimed  the  judpe.     •*  Sheriff,  what  means  this  interruption  ?" 

rVfrr*  the  sheriff  couM  get  to  the  spot  where  Pompey  stood  to  take  him  into  custody,  for 
county  courts  have  not  as  many  officers  in  attendance  as  city  ones,  Mr  Mason  arose'  and 
observed— 
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*  May  H  please  the  court,  there  U  something  in  this  I  would  fain  understand— -'• 

'*  I  understand  it,"  laid  Luptoo,  springing  to  his  feet,  "  that  boy " 

M  You  mutt  also  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  not  to  be  interrupted,"  said  Mason,  with  a 
glance  on  Lupton  that  quailed  him  to  bis  seat.  M  Will  your  honours  suspend  the  cause  for 
a  few  moments  while  I  speak  to  this  negro  in  private  ?  I  feel  the  interest  of  my  client  demands 
it." 

M  Why,  Mr  Mason,  if  you  wish  it  particularly,"  said  the  judge,  glancing  around  on  the  bar, 
as  if  he  would  discover  in  their  manner  if  there  were  any  error  in  the  proceedings.  "  Certainly 
a  lawyer  of  your  prominent  standing,  sir,**— Bfason  bowed  low.  **  By-the-by,  the  counsel  who 
opened  the  cause  occupied  us  so  long,  and  then  there  has  been  so  much  delay  that  we  cant 
progress  much  farther  this  evening— -to  the  court  may  as  well  adjourn.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  will  take  care  not  to  hold  any  conversation  with  any  person  touching  the  cause  in  course 
of  trial  Witnesses,  be  punctual  in  your  attendance— crier,  adjourn  the  court  until  to-morrow 
morning,  ten  o'clock." 

Without  waiting  for  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  Mr  Mason  left  the  room,  attended  by 
the  sheriff  and  Pompey. 

As  Pompey  passed  out,  the  negroes  in  attendance  gased  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
awe,  and  fear.  '*  I  tell  you  what  it  are,  Dave,"  whispered  one  negro  to  another,  "  Pompey 
Fitzhurst  are  an  astonishing  coloured  person ;  be  takes  tbe  shine  everywhere." 

"  Yes,  if  be  had  a  white  skin  on  'urn,  he'd  plead  law  up  to  tbe  handle." 

Totally  unconscious  of  the  admiration  he  elicited,  but  labouring  under  a  high- wrought 
excitement,  Pompey  followed  the  sheriff  and  Mr  Mason  into  a  private  apartment. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  old  man?*'  said  Mr  Mason  to  Pompey  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

"  Polks,  master,  calls  me  Pompey  Fitzhurst,  'cause  I  belong  to  the  Fitzhurst  family,  and  my 
father  before  me  ;  but  my  father's  name  was  Pompey  Johnson,  an'  I  was  named  after  him." 

'*  Well,  Pompey,  tell  me  truly  what  was  the  cause  of  your  interrupting  the  court?" 

"  'Cause,  master,  I  couldn't  help  it,  though  I  know  a  coloured  person  can't  give  testimony; 
I  couldn't  help  it ;  for  I  diskivered  and  observed  Jack  Gordon  with  my  own  eyes  put  that  tin 
box  thar  before  he  went  into  the  house.*9 

"  Who  did  you  ever  tell  this  to  before  ?* 

"  Nobody,  master ;  I  beld  it  intirely  to  myself.  I  knew  as  how  I  couldn't  be  of  any  far. 
▼ice  to  Mr  Bobby,  though  he  had  done  so  much  for  me,  an*  I  kept  it  to  myself,  'cause  I  knowed 
if  1  told  it  Pd  get  myself  into  trouble,  and  it  wouldn't  help  nobody  ;  but  in  tbe  court  this  day, 
when  I  seed  Jack  Gordon  stand  up  thar  so  bold,  and  swear  away  Mister  Bobby  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  poor  Miss  Peggy  thar  feeling  so  much,  and  Mister  Bobby  feeling  so  much,  and  I 
seeling  so  much,  I  couldn't  stand  it ;  and  I  spoke  it,  an*  I  would  ha'  spoke  it  if  I  had  to  die 
for  it,**  said  Pompey,  folding  his  arms,  while  the  dignity  of  truth  was  stamped  as  firmly  on  his 
black  brow  as  ever  it  was  on  a  white  one. 

M  I  believe  you,  Pompey,"  said  Mr  Mason.  u  Thank  you,  master,"  said  Pompey,  while 
the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  be  turned  his  head  away  and  brushed  his  cheek.  M  Master," 
he  resumed,  "  I  just  tell  you  the  whole  on  it,  if  you'll  just  listen  to  me— an'  if  you'll  only  get 
Mister  Bobby  out  of  this  scrape,  old  Pompey  *11  pray  for  you  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  to  the 
good  God,  who  hearkens  to  the  black  man  just  tbe  same  as  to  the  white  man." 

:  "  Well,  Pompey,  tell  me  exactly  everything  about  it,  and  I  won't  despair  of  getting 
Bobby  off." 

"  Master,  111  just  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Mister  Bobby  and  I  agreed  betwixt  us,  that 
w  should  'stablish  a  booth  at  the  races.  We  put  our  money  together,  and  did  it,  for  be  was 
mighty  saving  to  get  some  things  for  his  granny,  who's  dead  since.  Poor  creature  1  she  died 
the  very  night  they  went  to  her  cabin  to  take  Mister  Bobby.  I  was  out  the  door,  but  1 
heard  it ;  she  laid  Mister  Bobby's  falling  off  to  Jack  Gordon,  and  she  spoke  an  awful  curse  on 
him  just  as  she  died.  Gordon  hates  all  of  'em.  He  wants  revenge — that's  it.  Miss  Peggy 
wouldn't  have  him  ;  that's  it,  Master  Mason.  But  I'm  not  telling  it  straight.  I  had  to  drive 
our  family  home  from  the  races,  an'  I  couldn't  tell  how  Mister  Bobby  was  a  coming  on ;  so 
after  I  puts  away  my  carriage,  and  feeds  my  horses,  I  thought  I'd  go  down  to  granny  Gam- 
moil's  and  see  Mister  Bobby  about  our  booth,' an'  inquire  how  his  granny  was ;  as  word  was 
about,  and  he  had  told  me  at  tbe  races,  as  how  she  was  ailing.    Well,  I  went,  «n&  «sA  fctvm ~ 
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near  the  houses  I  heard  a  parcel of  people  oomingv  as  though  they  were  bent  there  too;  to 
I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  I  bethought  me  that  maybe  the  granny  was  dead. 
Howioinevor  on  I  went,  fait  a-head ;  one  follow,  it  was  Gordon's  voices— I  couldn't  see  them, 
mind,  master,  for  there  were  no  moon,  and  the  starlight  was  uncertain  like,  but  1  know  Jack 
Gordon's  voioa  anywhere — he  called  on  me  to  stop.  Just  then,  somehow,  I  mistrusted  some* 
tning,  and  I  went  on  to  make  believe  I  was  going  by  the  house,  and  when  I  got  beyond  it,  and 
bohind  it  like,  till  it  stood  atwixt  them  and  me,  I  turned  quick  round  towards  the  door,  and 
hid  in  some  elder  hushes  by  an  old  shed  near  by  the  house." 

"  How  came  you  to  mistrust  something  when  you  heard  Jack  Gordon's  voice  ?"  iuqnjiod 
Mr  Mason. 

"  Cause,'  master,  Mister  Bobby  had  told  me  that  he  believed  Jack  Gordon  wanted  to  do 
him  some  evil.  Well,  then,  I  hid  in  them  elder  bushes,  and  they  comes  op  without  making 
any  noise,  and.  all  of  'cm  but  one  goes  in.  One  chap  just  stood  holding  the  door  open  like, 
and  that  let  the  light  shine  right  out.  I  was  as  near  to  'em,  master,  as  I  ere  to  that  fire* 
place ;  I  saw  plain ;  an'  I  saw  Jack  Gordon  touch  the  man  what  stood  in  the  door,  an'  then 
I  saw  something  white  shine  in  Jack  Gordon's  hand,  and  I  diskivered  and  observed  hint  pot  lb 
plump  right  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  by  the  door,-- en'  when  neknowed  that  the  other 
man  seed  him,  he  pushed  right  into  the  house." 

"  What  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Then  I  stayed  there  till  they  fetched  Master  Bobby  out  to  take  him  afore  Squire  Norrn; 
an'  when  they  fetched  him  out*  a  man,  and  he  most  ha'  been  the  same  one  whet  held  open 
the  door,  and  saw  Gordon  pat  the  box  between  the  logs,  went  to  the  place  an'  took  oat  the 
tin  box,  an'  he  give  it  to  somebody,  and  told  him  to  mind  and  hold  it  mat,  for  that  he  be- 
lieved there  was  ooonterfeit  money  in  it ;  he  said  it  shined,  and  that  made  him  nod  it  Ttien 
Gordon  oasmt  out,  and  wanted  'em  to  search  the  house ;  but  they  told  him  they  had  enough 
to  do  for  Master  Bobby*  and  se  they  dragged  him  off  afore  Squire  Norris,  end  then  to  gaol ; 
fur  I  followed  behind  'em,  and  saw  jist  how  they  acted.  You  see,  Master  Meson*  I  dis- 
kivered Jack  Gordon,  and  a  parcel  of  other  chaps,  cutting  extras  *bont  our  booth  all  day,  and 
spending  money ;  an'  I  thought  things  were  going  wrong  then ;  eawae  Master  Bobby  get  hi 
trouble  once  afore  about  such  money,  an'  I  believe,  with  his  granny,  whet's  dead  end  gone, 
that  it  was  Jaok  Gordon's  doings." 

Mr  Mason  mused  a  moment,  and  then  observed  to  the  sheriff— 

44  Sheriff,  I  have  often  remarked,  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  that  uneducated  persons, 
and  particularly  coloured  people,  give  in  their  testimony  with  striking  accuracy.  I  tappoee 
this,  observation  surprises  yon?*9 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  replied  the  sheriff 

"  It  is  a  feet,  sir.  The  reason  is*  I  suppose,  because  they  make  no  parade  of  pertinent 
phraseology ;  they  do  not  distract  their  minds  by  thinking  what  people  will  say  of  them' 
They  tell  what  they  saw  in  whatever  language  rises  to  their  lips,  and  the  nnadorned  troth,  in 
homely  guise,  comes  home  to  everybody.  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  that  jury  were  allowed  to* 
morrow  to  hear  this  old  fellow's  tale,  that  they  would  acquit  Bobby  without  leaving  the 

"  1  think  so,"  rejoined  the  sheriff;  w  for  my  part,  I  never  thought  him  guilty.    I  have ! 
him  for  many  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  strongest  trait  in  his  character  is  sterling  honesty.* 

"  You  are  right,  I  think.  Where  can  I  find  this  constable  that  arrested  Jsebby  ?  Is  he 
vigilant  and  faithful?" 

"  He  is.    I  saw  him  in  the  court-house  just  now.    Would  yon  like  to  see  him?" 

"  If  you  please." 

The  sheriff  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  constable. 

44  You  arrested  Robert  Gammon,  I  believe,  sir,  on  the  charge  of  passing  ooonterfeit 
said  Mr  Mason  to  the  oonstabla,  whose  name  was  Jetton, 

<4 1  did,  sir." 

u  Describe  the  ckcunistances»  if  yon  please,  sir." 

Jsssop  accordingly  narrated  them  with  great  accuracy. 
Who  was  the  man  that  discovered  the  box?"  asked  Meeonv 

I  bethink  ine**  said  htsop,  after  a  pauae  of  oeiiberatk»,  « that  he  a  kind  ©•  ejfetfcn  ft  for 
Squit*  BcMbow in  the  oily*.  X  know  1  hni  seen  htm  abont 
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HOWARD  PINCKNEY.  10$ 

«•  Ha !  Benbow's ;  yes,  in  old  town.  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  Rots,  the  old  Hays 
of  our  city  ;  you  know  him  ?"j 

«'  Yes,  sir ;  and  old  Hays  too — they're  mighty  men,"  said  Jessop,  with  an  air  of  profes- 
sional pride.     "  I  know  where  Ross  Uvea," 

"I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  him— you  must  start  forthwith ;  leave  the  village  in  a  direction 
from  the  city  so  as  to  be  unsuspected.  Ross'  will  assist  yon.  I'll  give  directions  in  the  letter ; 
the  house  of  this  witness,  wherever  he  lives,  must  be  searched  thoroughly.  I  hope  there'll 
be  some  tin  boxes  forthcoming." 

Mason  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Rosa,  sealed  it  carefully,  and  inquiring  the  name  of  Jessop, 
wrote  it  plainly  in  the  corner  of  the  direction,  and  made,  apparently,  a  hasty  stroke  with  the 
pen  beside  it,  as  is  usual ;  but  the  mark  had  a  cabalistic  meaning,  implying  the  trust- worthiness- 
of  the  bearer. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

After  the  court  adjourned,  Pinckney  waited  some  time  to  see  Mr  Mason,  with  the  intention 
of  showing  him  some  civilities ;  but  as  he  was  still  engaged  with  Pompey  and  the  constable, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  when  he  would  get  through,  Pinckney  returned  to  Holly,  which 
Mr  Bradley  had  now  left. 

With  what  a  confiding,  yet  fluttering  heart,  Fanny  met  Pinckney.  How  coy  the  blush 
that  melted  into  confidence  1  how  full  the  confidence  that  in  a  moment  grew  shy,  startled  at 
itself,  as  if  it  would  question  the  fulness  of  its  faith,  and  know  if  the  awakened  world  of  love 
within  were  indeed  a  reality,  or  merely  a  dream  1  "  Her  heart  was  of  its  joy  afraid."  Did 
Pinckney,  indeed,  love  her  as  he  said  ?  bow  thrilling  the  consciousness  that  if  words  must 
not  from  the  lips  of  gentle  maid  tell  all  she  felt,  'twas  well — for  they  could  not  At  one  time, 
while  he  sat  conversing  with  her,  her  coyness  would  all  vanish,  and  when  he  had  gone,  she 
would  take  herself  to  task  for  her  want  of  maidenly  reserve  ;  at  another,  her  timidity  would 
overpower  her,  and  she  would  think,  when  he  bad  left  her  side,  what  a  bashful  creature  she 
had  been,  and  resolve  to  banish  it,  at  least  sufficiently  to  meet  his  eye,  and  reply,  without 
faltering,  to  bis  inquiry, — 

•*  Ttu  partly  lore,  snd  partly  Hear, 
And  partly  'twu  a  bashful  art.'* 

But  it  was  all  evidence  of  the  depth  of  her  affection.  The  beautiful  illusions  of  life  were 
around  her.  Her  heart  was  like  the  fountain  that  throws  up  its  silvery  spray  in  the  air,  and 
hope  was  the  sunbeam  that  gilded  it  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

-  "  My  dearest  Fanny, **  said  Pinokney,  "  I  have  some  little  business  in  town  to-night — how 
1  hate  leaving  you." 

"  It  will  be.  dark  now  before  you  can  get  to  town,  Howard— and  have  you  no  fear  of  an- 
other assault  upon  you  ?" 

«•  None  in  the  world." 

••  Well,  I  have." 

"  Bless  you  t  then  I  will  go  at  once ;  my  horse  is  fleet,  and  I  can  reach  the  city  before 
night.  I  value  my  life  now,"  and  encircling  her  form  gently,  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow 
and  hand,  and  left  her.  He  proceeded  to  his  room,  unlocked  his  trunk,  and  took  from  it  the 
letters,  ring,  and  miniature,  which  our  readers  may  remember  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  awa- 
kened restless  and  bitter  memories.  The  bitterness  has  gone— given  place  to  indifference,  for 
at  he  pnt  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  riding  coat,  he  said  to  himself — 

**  I  should  nave  returned  them  before  I  left  Venice  ;  I  must  have  those  foolish  letters  of 
mine.  What  a  fascinating  creature  Fanny  is.  Her  father  received  my  proposals  with  real 
pleasure,  and  Miss  Rachellina,  what  a  pleased  dignity  and  importance  sac  upon  her  maiden 
brow  1     I  wish  Sid  were  back." 

So  specking,  Pinckney  left  his  room,  and  passing  out,  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  when  he  entered  the  house ;  he  rode  off,  kissing  his  hand  to  Fi 
tsfcn  called  out  to  him,  saying: 
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None  particularly ;  he  may  be  puaUied  tor  contempt  of  court,  like  any  other  disturber  of 
the  peace  under  the  circumstances." 

**  Contempt  of  court  1  yes;  end  there  was  a  contempt  of  Jack  Gordon  that  I  wouldn't  take 
from  a  white  man,  let  alone  a  negro.  Ross,  I  wish  you  could  manage  so  as  to  buy  trial 
for  me." 

"  What  per  cent  wul  you  give  on  the  price  T* 

»  Fifty  down." 

••  Ah  I  whose  negro  is  bet* 

"  Old  Fitshurst's.* 

M  What  do  you  consider  him  worth  ?"  * 

44  Worth  I  he  is  the  old  coachman— worth !  nothing  but  to  me,  and  111  give  a  thousand 
dollars  for  him." 

M  And  then  get  yourself  hung  for  killing  him.  No,  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
business.  Why,  Benbow,  where's  your  bottle?  have  you  nothing  to  offer  an  old  friend  to 
drink?  The  weather  has  got  comparatively  mild  again,  but  111  stir  these  coals  and  take 
something,  as  I  expect  Jcssop  here  soon  on  a  business  that  will  require  the  scent  of  a  Vidooq." 

M  Ah !  what's  in  the  wind  ?"  asked  Benbow,  as  be  proceeded  to  place  a  decanter  of  brandy, 
with  tumblers  and  water,  on  the  table. 

H  Wait  a  while,  all  in  good  time ;  business  is  business,  and  pleasure  is  pleasure.  Benbow, 
you're  the  very  man  whom  I  like  to  issue  a  warrant  for  me  when  I  wish  to  catch  a  rogue ;  there'* 
virtue  in  them ;  they  always  seem  to  lead  me  on  the  scent  better  than  any  other  magistrate's 
warrants  that  I  know  of.  Here's  my  service  to  you,  and  may  you  never  have  as  good  a  one 
issued  against  yourself." 

44  Against  me !"  said  Benbow,  replacing  the  decanter  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  it  to 
the  glass ;  «  a  joke,  a  joke,  Ross.". 

44  i  know  it  is,  and  therefore  am  I  joking.  You  look  as  if  I  was  not,  nevertheless ;  a  secret 
conscience  needs  no  accuser." 

'*  That's  true,"  replied  Benbow,  replenishing  bis  glass ;  "  and,  upon  the  principle  of  another 
proverb,  the  virtue  is  not  in  my  warrant,  but  in  your  skill." 

M  I'll  lay  you  odds.on  that,  and  Gordon  here  shall  be  judge." 

44  Done,"  said  Benbow ;  44  a  supper  with  liquor  for  the  three  of  us,  or  as  many  more  as  you 
choose,  should  thoy  happen  to  fall  in." 

44  Agreed !  and  here's  the   proot     Last  week,  you  remember,  I  arrested  O'ReiUy,  the 

celebrated  horse-thief.    I  met  him  about  ten  miles  from  here,  and  suddenly  presenting  old 

Smith's  warrant  at  him,  told  him  I  arrested  him.    He  looked  at  the  warrant,  and  said, '  Roes* 

it's  no  go.*—4  That's  a  tact,'  said  1, 4  but  there's  virtue  in  this  warrant;'  and  1  showed  Urn 

yours,  when  be  surrendered  forthwith." 

44  Likely  enough  1"  exclaimed  Benbow ;  44  but  twas  because  Smith's  term  of  office  expired 
the  day  before  you  got  his  warrant,  and  so  you  got  one  frpm  me,  and  presented  the  wrong  one 
at  first     He  was  always  a  blunderer." 

44  Well,  then,  there  was  the  roost  virtue  in  yours.     Don't  you  say  so,  Gordon?'1  , 

"  It  so  strikes  me,"  said  Jack. 

44  Pooh  1  what  does  Gordon  know  about  law  r  exclaimed  Benbow.  "  His  was  no  n  snout 
at  all,  I  tell  you.  There  was  no  more  virtue  in  it  than  if  Gordon  was  to  fill  up  a  warrant,  er 
you  were  to  pass  judgment  on  a  man.  A  warrant,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  warrant  unless  K 
issues  from  the  proper  person,  from  one,  at  the  time  of  issuing  it,  in  the  full  authority  of  tkf 
magistracy.*' 

44  Will  you  admit,  then,"  said  Ross,  walking  carelessly  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  as  If  be 
meant  to  look  out  for  a  moment,  "will  you  admit — Halloo  1 — here's  Jestop  and  Prettyman; 
come  in"  (they  entered  accordingly)—44  will  you  admit  that  a  warrant  from  Stansbury,  who  is 
in  full  authority  of  the  magistracy,  to  arrest  you  for  counterfeiting,  and  search  your  premise!, 
is  of  any  virtue  ?" 

Me  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  Benbow. 

I  am  sorry,  Benbow,"  said  Ross,  in  a  serious  tone, "  but  such  are  my  instructions ;  you 
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can't  but  say  thai  I  bare  broken  them  to  yon  like  a  gentleman,  and  like  a  gentleman  I  jriil 
fulfil  them :  yon  know  me,  and  I  know  you ;  so  we'H  leave  Jeaaop  and  Gordon  here  till  we 
return,  and  well  commence  up  stairs  first"  So  saying,  Rota  lit  another  candle  which' stood 
by,  and  asked  Prettyman  to  accompany  him.  M  You  can  stay,  if  you  please,  Benbow ;  only 
give  me  your  keys,  and  it  will  prevent  your  trunks  and  doors  from  being  broken  open." 

Benbow,  paralysed  with  guilt,  covered  his  face  with  hit  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rising* 
mechanically  said,  M  Do  what  you  please  with  me." 

"  Benbow,  be  a  man !"  said  Gordon ;  M  yon  don't  fear,  do  yon  ?*! 

M  No,  no ;  bat  I  tell  you*  Gordon— yes,  111  go  with  you— no,  111  sit  here  with  Gordon  • 
here's  my  keys." 

"  You  had  better  go  with  Ross  1"  exclaimed  Gordon ;  "  I  must  be  off  soon." 

*  Yes,  yes ;  HI  go." 

M  8bow  the  way,  then,"  said  Ross,  lifting  the  candle.     Benbow  led  the  way  up  stairs, ' 
followed  by  Rosa  and  Prettyman,  and  leaving  Jessop  and  Gordon  below. 

"  Jessop,"  said  Gordon,  who,  by  a  strong  effort,  had  compelled  himself  to  keep  his  chair, 
«  what  dois  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  Mean !  nothing,  only  that  Benbow  has  some  enemies  who  want  to  spit  their  spite 
upon  him.** 

Meanwhile  Ross  and  Prettyman  made  the  strictest  search  up  stairs,  but  without  discovering 
anything  whatever  tending  to  criminate  Benbow.  They  returned  to  bis  office,  ransacked 
that,  the  cellar,  and  every  other  part  of  the  house,  with  the  same  fruitiest  results.  The  while 
Benbow's  confidence  Increased.  At  first  he  talked  of  his  innocence ;  why  should  he  be  a 
counterfeiter?  and  then,  as  their  probability  of  success  waxed  fainter,  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
magisterial  character  and  the  damages  a  court  of  justice  would  give  him  in  its  sustainmenU 
While  he  was  thus  expatiating  they  returned  to  his  office,  where  Ross  replaced  the  candle  on 
the  table,  and  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  said : 

"  Benbow,  yon  can*t  blame  me— 'tis  all  in  the  way  of  business ;  youYe  a  gentleman,  I'm  a 
gentleman,  and  I've  treated  you  accordingly.  Take  something  yourself.  The  warrant 
was  sworn  oat  by  the  sheriff  of  the  next  county,  who  came  here  for  the  purpose.  Jessop  knows 
that." 

M  What !  of  Springdale  county,  where  they  are  trying  Bob  Gammon  ?"  asked  Gordon,  who 
several  times  during  their  absence  had  arisen  to  go,  but  who  was  detained  by  the  careless 
manner  of  Jessop,  who  seemed  indifferent  to  his  going  or  staying.  He  was  also  painfully  anxious 
to  know  the  result,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  it  occurred  to  him,  that  Benbow's  suspi- 
cious fears  had  alwaya  prevented  him  from  keeping  anything  to  criminate  himself  about  bis 
noose. 

"  Yes,  the  same,"  replied  Ross,  carelessly ;  "  bnt  business  is  business,  and  now  we  are  done* 
with  It.  So,  let's  have  glasses  round ;  and,  Benbow,  this  is  another  proof  that  there  are  no 
warrants  like  yours ;  so  here's  to  the  virtue  of  your  warrants." 

"  Well  I"  exclaimed  Benbow,  much  relieved  as  he  quaffed  a  bumper,  "  I  hope,  Ross,  I  may 
never  issue  one  against  you.  1  must  say  you  have  acted  like  a  gentleman.  Ill  be  even  with 
you  some  of  these  days." 

*♦  Don't  mind  that,  my  dear  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Ross ;  M  you're  out  of  custody ;  111  take 
the  responsibility  of  not  taking  you  before  Stansbury ;  just  let  the  matter  drop.  Good  night 
to  you,  my  friends.  I  most  now  leave  you.  Sorry  I  am  to  leave  such  good  company,  but  the 
best  of  friends  must  part.  I  always  make  it  my  business  to  be  at  the  theatre  every 
night  before  it  closes,  and  it  is  now  near  ten  o'clock." 

Ross  shook  hands  with  all  round,  and  proceeded  to  the  theatre,  whither  we  will  follow  him. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

PiMC*NiY,M  he  went  to  the  theatre*  wm  arretted  by  the  glare  ef  a  fashionable  jewehery-shop 
near  by,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  step  in  and  select  a  precent  for  Fanny.  The  shopman 
busied  himself  to  please  his  customer.  Pinckney  remarked  that  he  wanted  a  locket,  but  that 
he  did  not  like  the  fashion  of  those  presented  to  him,  when  the  shopman  said— 

"  I  have  one,  sir,  though  not  for  sate,  which  I  think  is  the  handsomest  thing  of  flit  kind  1 
have  ever  seen.  It  was  brought  here  by  a  person  to  have  the  hair  taken  out  and  altered ;  and 
I  wonder  at  his  taste  in  wishing  any  alterations — but  we  must  please  our  customers." 

As  he  spoke,  he  opened  a  drawer,  and,  to  Pinckney*s  surprise,  produced  the  very  locket 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  with  his  watch  and  pocket-book  on  the  night  of  the  robbery.  '■ 

'<  Ah  r  said  Pinckney  as  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  "  may  I  ask  where  yon  got  this  f» 

"  It  was  brought  to  me,  sir,  some  time  since,  by  a  jockey-like  looking  man,  who  gave  dV 
rections  to  have  it  altered  and  other  hair  inserted,  as  1  have  toM  yon.  I  have  delayed  altering 
it,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why — but  the  man  did  not  come  for  it  when  he  said  he  would,  and  I  have- 
not  touched  it.** 

u  Sir,"  said  Pinckney,  "look  at  it— can  you  discover  any  secret  spring  about  it?" 

The  jeweller  took  it,  and  after  a  dose  examination  owned  be  could  not. 

"  There,  air,"  said  Piockney,  touching  a  spring,  which  (lew  open  and  disclosed  a  beautlftil 
little  miniature  of  a  lady.  "This  must  convince  you  that  I  know  something  of  the  locket. 
Coining  in  from  Mr  Rtzhurst's       ■* 

"  Mr  Paul  fttxhurtt's  ?*  asked  the  jeweller. 

"The  same. n 

"  He  is  one  of  my  best  customers.* 

"  I  was  robbed  of  this  among  other  articles.  This  article  I  did  not  mention  In  the  adver- 
tisement. I  lost  a  watch  and  pocket-book  besides ;  be  so  kind  as  to  describe,  as  nearly  as  yen 
can,  the  individual  who  brought  it  to  you." 

44  He  certainly  was  not  a  gentleman,"  replied  the  jeweller :  »  he  was  good-looking,  but,  as 
I  have  said\  jockey-like.     I  took  him  for  a  gambler." 

"  Would  you  know  the  man  if  you  were  to  see  him?" 

"  I  think  I  should,  sir.9* 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  constable  at  this  time  of  night  r  inquired  Pfnenney. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  the  theatre  is  within  a  few  doors,  you  can  get  one  there ;  and  if 
think  you  can  trace  the  individual  I  will  gladly  go  with  you  and  identify  him.  1  wfll  go  for  < 
to  the  theatre."— "  What  time  do  you  shut  up  ?" 

••  Not  until  ten,  or  half-after,  sir ;  above  is  my  dwelling,  sir :  at  any  hoar,  though  I  should 
have  retired,  you  can  have  me  rapped  up.  I  had  a  vague  suspicion  at  the  time  the  man  came 
to  have  it  altered  that  all  was  not  right.  I  could  not  see  what  honest  inotive— -ttcoeJd  not  be 
a  matter  of  taste,  certainly— influenced  him." 

Pinckney  bade  him  good  evening,  and  entered  the  theatre.  Almost  the  first  person  he  met 
was  Colonel  Bentley.     Pinckney  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  the  circumstances. 

"  Egad !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  Ross  is  here,  and  he  will  be  the  very  man  for  you.  II- 
look  for  him." 

The  colonel  made  inquiries  about  the  theatre  and  in  the  saloon,  and  learned  that  Rom 
always  in  by  ten  or  after.  Pinckney  waited  very  impatiently  until  Ross  came,  when  he 
made  acquainted  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  details  of  the  robbery,  remarking  that  he  sus- 
pected a  certain  person.  "  But,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  acuteness ;  and* 
as  I  presume  you  know  him,  let's  to  the  jeweller's,  and  see  if  you  can  guess  from  Us 
description.**  ~* 

As  soon  as  Ross  heard  it,  he  asked— 

<"  Had  he  a  quick  step  r* 

11  Think  he  had." 

"  Hat  a  little  on  one  side  T 
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•« I  don't  know  that— yet,  yes :  I  think  so." 

**  Did  you  observe'  that  he  showed  where  .he  has  lost  a  tooth  in  the  left  jaw  when  he 
laughs •- 
.   M  did  not." 

«  Talks  a  good  deal  ?" 

"Yes.* 

••  I  know  the  man,  sir,"  turning  to  Pinckney ;  "  his  name  is  Gordon." 

•«  The  individual  whom  I  suspect,*  replied  Pinckney*    "  1  with  yon  could  find  him." 

'*  I  can,  sir ;  and  this  very  night.    Mr  Whitman  (to  the  jeweller),  will  you  go  with  us?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,*  replied  Whitman,  putting  the  locket  in  his  pocket,  and  telling  his  assistant 
to  shut  up. 

M  He's  carousing  now  at  Benbowt,  the  magistrate,  with  Benbow  and  Jesaep  the  constable," 
said  Ross. 

The  three  entered  a  hack  at  the  theatre  door,  and  in  ten  minutes  were  let  out  at  Benbow's. 
They  coukl  hear  a  merry  conversation  within,  and  Ross  sens  .ci/smoms  opened  the  door,  and 
bade  them  enter.  Sitting  cosily  around  the  table  enjoying  their  cigars,  and  with  the  brandy 
bottle  nearly  empty,  they  found  the  worthies.  Gordon  pushed  his  chair  involuntarily  back,  as 
if  he  meant  to  rise  when  he  saw  Pinckney,  but  kept  bis  seat. 

M  Don't  be  disturbed,  gentlemen,  dont  be  disturbed,"  said  Ross,  politely ;  "  pleasure  Is 
pleasure,  but  business  is  business.  Squire,  I  am  about  to  try  the  virtue  of  one  of  your  war- 
rants again.  Mr  Gordon,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  festivities  of  this  convivial  occasion  among 
friends  where  I  was  myself  lately  a  joyous  partaker ;  but,  sir,  I  arrest  you  for  the  robbery  of 
Mr  Pinckney,  the  gentleman  before  you." 

"  Me  !*  said  Gordon,  jumping  fiercely  up. 

"  Mr  Gordon,  allow  me  to  remark,  sir,  like  one  gentleman  to  another,  that  this  Is  in  bad 
taste — always  take  things  coolly,  sir— 'lis  what  your  lawyer  would  advise  you  to  do  if  he  were 
sitting  beside  you.'" 

44  Let  him  prove  it,"  said  Gordon,  taking  his  seat  and  the  hint  together,  and  looking  at 
Pinckney  with  malignant  defiance. 

Benbow,  much  against  his  inclination,  resumed  the  magisterial  chair,  and  swore  Pinckney 
and  the  jeweller.  The  former  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  robbery,  and  swore  positively 
that  the  locket  was  his,  and  that  he  was  then  robbed  of  it,  but  could  not  identify  the  robber. 
He  was  followed  by  the  jeweller,  who  gave  the  account  of  Gordon's  bringing  it  to  him  to  bo 
altered :  he  swore  further  positively  to  "his  identity.  Gordon  drew  his  watch  from  his  pocket 
as  the  examination  proceeded,  and  bis  countenance  was  relieved  apparently  of  all  care. 

M  There,  sir,"  said  he  to  Pinckney  scornfully,  as  he  took  from  the  inner  seal  of  his  watch- 
chain  a  locket  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  one  Pinckney  claimed.  M  I  suppose 
your  oath  is  broad  enough  to  let  you  swear  to  that  to  ?" 

M  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Pinckney. 

"  No,  not  out  of  my  hands,"  cried  Gordon. 

M  The  reason,  sir,"  said  Pinckney,  "  why  I  know  this  locket,  as  he  touched  the  spring  and 
disclosed  the  likeness  of  Miss  Atherton,  is  because  it  has  the  likeness  of  a  lady  concealed  in 
it  whom  I  well  know.'* 

"  Ha  !'is  that  it?"  said  Gordon ;  "  then  examine  that,  and  tell  me  if  it  aint  the  likeness 
of  a  gentleman  that  you  know  better  still." 

Pmckney  received  the  locket  as  Gordon  offered  it,  found  it  in  every  respect  like  his  own, 
and,  touching  a  spring,  disclosed  his  own  likeness.  It  was  one  which,  in  fact,  he  had  given 
in  Italy  to  Miss  Atherton  when  he  had  received  hers. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this?"  exclaimed  Pinckney,  In  amazement 

"  Maybe  from  the  lady  who  gave  you  that,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — what  do  you  think  of  that,  my 
better — won't  you  swear  to  it  ?" 

**  I  would  swear  to  it,  undoubtedly,"  «aid  Pinckney,  showing  it  to  the  magistrate  ;  "  it  is 
my  own  likeness,  and  a  good  one — I  had  it  painted  myself  by  a  celebrated  Florentine  artist 
when  abroad,  who  took  this  of  a  lady  that  I  knew  then,  and  now,  at  the  same  time.  What 
you  doing  at  that  lady's  to-night?"  he  asked  of  Gordon. 

«•  What  were  you  doing  there,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ?"  replied  Gordon.    M  You're  much 
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of  a  gentleman,  ain't  you,  to  be  dragging  a  lady's  name  up  here.     The  tailoring  about  you  I* 
all  of  the  gentleman  that  belongs  to  you." 

"  Sir,"  said  Pinckney  to  Benbow,  "  this  individual  must  have  stolen  this  from  Miss  Ather- 
ton  to-night  when  I  saw  him  there.  I  hope  that  you  will  place  him  in  the  safest  custody 
to-night.  Miss  Atherton  lives  at  Mr  Langdale's,  and,  disagreeable  as  it  must  be  to  a 
lady  to  appear  against  any  one,  early  to-morrow,  as  early  as  you  say,  I  will  conduct  her 
thither.* 

"  It  won't  do,  my  lark,"  said  Gordon.  "  I  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  I  do ;  I*ve 
had  my  eye  on  you  in  other  countries.     Has  that  lady  been  here  a  month  ?" 

Pinckney  at  first  disdained*  to  reply,  but  in  a  minute  he  reflected  how  foolish  it  would  be, 
and  answered,  "  No !  she  has  not." 

"  Has  she  been  here  three  weeks ?"  interrogated  Gordon. 

"Nor 

"  You'll  die  a  dog's  death  yet,  my  gentleman ;  yes,  a  hanged  dog's  death.  Here's  the 
squire  and  Jessop  saw  me  have  that  locket  six  months  ago — 111  have  you  in  gaol,  my  visitor 
to  the  *  big  house,*  before  we  have  parted ;  youYe  friendly  to  Peg  Gammon  too,  ain't  ye  ?" 
Jessop,"  said  Ross,  " did  you  see  that  in  Gordon's  possession  six  months  ago?" 
Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Jessop,  and  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and,  after  examining  it,  said* 
<<  Yes,  this  certainly  is  the  locket — be  did  not  disclose  the  miniature  then,  but  now,  when  I 
close  it  and  examine  it,  I  dont  think  I  can  possibly  be  mistaken.'' 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Benbow,  aud  after  examining  it  also,  he  remarked,  "  I  never 
knew  it  held  a  likeness,  but  I've  seen  this  in  Jack's — in  Gordon's— possession  six  months  ago* 
I'm  certain." 

Pinckney  concluded  that  the  three  companions  were  all  rogues  together,  and  whispered  so 
to  the  jeweller,  who  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Gordon  or  Benbow,  but  that  Jessop 
bore  the  highest  character  as  an  honest  officer,  for  he  had  spent  a  summer  in  Springdale,  and 
there  learned  it. 

Pinckney  took  Ross  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  replied  Ross ;  "  and  when  I  dont  know  what  to 
think,  I  don't  say  much.  That  Jessop  brought  me  a  letter  to-night,  from  which  I  understand 
he  is  trustworthy  and  honest.  I  have  been  at  fault  to-night  most  damnably— it  is  perfect 
hocus-pocus.  I  wish  I  was  Vidocq— the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived,  sir — O  !  that  we  bad 
him  here." 

0 

"  Well,  gentlemen  P  exclaimed  Gordon,  triumphantly,  "  there's  one  thing  certain,  that 
though  you  may  set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,  there's  none  of  you  can  catch  an  honest "»»". 
1  want  this  Mr  Pinckney  held  to  bail  to  answer  for  false  imprisoning  me.  Here,  fork  over 
those  lockets— I  believe  I'll  take  the  two  of  them ;  you  needn't  (to  the  jeweller)  make  them 
alterations  I  ordered."  v 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Pinckney  to  Benbow,  "  that  you  will  retain  the  lady's  locket— the  one 
which  bears  my  likeness,  until  she  shall  be  seen  upon  the  subject." 

"  It's  no  go,"  said  Gordon,  filling  himself  a  glass  of  liquor.     "  It's  no  go,  my  ruffle-skirted 
cock ;  I've  been  in  the  law  before.-    The  lockets  are  mine,  and  Benbow,  who  knows  the  law 
knows  it" 

"  Youll  certainly  keep  them,"  said  Ross  to  the  squire.  » 

"  Ahem  P  said  Benbow,  rustling  in  his  chair.  "  I  incline  to  think  not  About  this  gen- 
tleman," looking  at  Mr  Pinckney,  "  I  know  nothing — he  may  be,  and  he  may  not  be  anything 
—what  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ross,  "  but  that  Colonel  Bentley  introduced  him  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  robbed — and  I  see  tbat  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  Very— very  sorry,  indeed,"  said  Benbow,  stammering,  "  that  I  can't  see  as  you  do— no 
harm  meant  Mr  Pinckney— but  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  Gordon  have  that  locket  six  months 
ago,  so  did  Jessop ;  one  he  had  then,  even  before  this  alleged  robbery  ;  the  other,  the  match 
to  it,  because  he  happened  to  have  after  the  robbery,  and  take  to  a  jeweller  to  have  altered, 
that's  no  reason  that  be  robbed  Mr  Pinckney,  no  more  reason  than  that  he  robbed  the  lady 
and  Mr  Pinckney  is  willing  to  swear  that  this  is  the  lady's.  No !  there  may  be  more  painters 
an'  one,  and  loekets  may  look  as  like  as  two  peas.     This  is  a  case  in  which  I  wofed  not 
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advise ;  but  Mr  Gordon  can  do  as  be  pleases.     I  decide,  bowever,  that  he  has  the  right  to 
both  the  lockets,  and  decree  possession  accordingly." 

M  Not  only  possession !"  exclaimed  Gordon,  "  but  I  want  this  individual,*  pointing  to  Pinck- 
ney,  *'  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  malicious  prosecution — 1*11  show 
him  what  the  law  is." 

"  Ahem !  well,"  said  Benbow— 

"  Benbow,'*  exclaimed  Ross  angrily,  interrupting  him, — "  let  me  see  those  lockets  a  moment, 
Gordon,**  he  said,  curbing  himself,  and  turning  pleasantly  to  Gordon,  who  handed  them  to 
him.  ** Benbow,  this  gentleman  goes  as. he  went;  there  shall  be  no  virtue  in  any  process  of 
yours  in  relation  to  him  to-night.  Jack  (to  Gordon),  you'll  have  to  bring  your  action  of 
replevin  or  trover  against  me  for  this  jewelry,  for  you  shall  not  have  it  until  you  do." 

Gordon  gazed  on  the  resolute  countenance  of  Ross,  and,  changing  his  tone,  burst  into  a 
laugh,  saying,  ••  Ross,  you're  a  case.  We're  friends,  and  friends  can  take  liberties ;  besides, 
you're  an  honest  man,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you  with  them ;  as  to  the  matter  of  that, 
take  them — I  make  you  a  present  of  'em  both.     Now,  don't  say  I  never  gave  you  anything.'* 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Ross ;  "  and  in  requital  of  your  gift,  as  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  I  will,  some  of  these  days,  present  you  with  some  jewelry  myself;  for  instance*  a  pair 
of  bracelets.     Good  night  to  you. " 

As  Ross  spoke,  be  opened  the  door,  through  which  Pinckney  and  the  jeweller  passed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  baffled  thief-catcher.  They  walked  together  some  steps  in  silence,  which  Ross 
broke  by  saying,  in  evident  chagrin,— 

"  And  I'll  keep  my  word.     I  never  was  so  at  fault  in  my  life.     Accidents  will  happen : 
Napoleon  was  not  always  successful,  and  even  Vidocq  has  been  as  foullyToiled  as  this.     Lord  I 
how  fate  is  bearing  and  forbearing  with  that  scoundrel.     Some  of  these  days  I'll  astonish  him 
even  more  than  he  has  astonished  me.     He's  a  good  deal  in  liquor." 
.     "  Who  is  this  Gordon  ?"  asked  Pinckney. 

"  A  sportsman,  sir,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Mr  Pinckney,  here  are  the  lockets,  sir,**  said 
Ross,  as  tbey  got  opposite  to  the  door  of  a  restorateur,  where  the  light  shone  forth ;  **  they 
belong  to  you,  sir,  and  they  are  better  in  your  custody  than  mine." 

As  Pinckney  took  the  lockets,  he  slipped  a  bank  bill  in  Ross's  hand,  in  requital  for  his 
trouble,  and  bade  him  and  the  jeweller  good  night.  He  proceeded  to  Langdale's,  where 
he  lodged  when  in  town,  and  found  that  gentleman,  with  his  guests  and  Mr  Bradley,  late  as 
the  hour  was,  at  a  game  of  whist. 

•*  Ah  1  Pinckney,  welcome !"  exclaimed  Langdale,  as  they  all  arose  from  the  card-table ;  "  I 
bad  a  present  of  delightful  game  made  me  to-day,  and  I  have  ordered  the  cook  to  wait 
until  yon  came." 

" 1  am  sorry  that  you  did  so,"  replied  Pinckney,  "  for  though  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  these  night  suppers,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  prejudicial  to  one's  health." 

As  they  proceeded  to  the  supper  room,  Pinckney  whispered,  unobserved,  to  Miss 
Atherton  :— "  Oblige  me  by  making  an  opportunity  for  me  to  say  one  word  to  you  before 
yon.  retire— I  must  leave  in  the  morning  early." 

The  lady  threw  a  bright  glance  on  him,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  tenderness—1'.  I  will, 
Howard." 

M  Fair  cos,"  said  Langdale  to  Miss  Atherton,  bowing  across  the  table  to  her,  as  he  took 
with  her  a  glass  of  wine,  "  you  make  me  proud  of  my  dwelling.  How  true  that  scrap  of 
verse  is:— 

'  Had  you  ever  a  cousin,  Ton  I 

Did  your  couain  happen  to  dag  t 
We  hare  aiatera  all  by  the  doses,  Tom, 
But  a  cousin's  a  different  thing .' " 

"  Cos,*9  replied  Miss  Atherton,  "  for  1  will  call'  you  cos  too,  after  that,  do  you  know  that 
I  think  you  were  meant  for  a  knight  of  other  days,  instead  of  a  merchant  ?  1  quere  whether 
yon  are  as  agreeable  in  your  oounting-room  as  you  are  here." 

-*•  O I  sink  the  shop.  No,  indeed,  I  am  not :  I  have  not  at  least  the  attractions  there  to 
tempt  the  effort.  But  I  would  not  change  my  vocation  for  either  of  the  pro/essions ;  all  the 
variation  1  ask  is  a  little  of  political  bustle  now  and  then.  As  for  medicine,  I  don't  see  how 
any  man  of  the  least  sensibility  could  practise  it;  and  as  for  the  law,  the  counsel  is  so  often 
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the  criminal,  that  there  is  at  little  difference  between  being  at  the  bar  and  in  the  bar  in 
phraseology  as  in  fact.  The  merchant  it  the  great  controller  of  commerce,  and  the  world  is 
indebted  more  to  it  for  civilization  than  to  aught  else.  It  was  the  commercial  spirit  which 
reclaimed  this  continent  from  the  savages.  Somebody  called  England  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers ;  they  should  rather  have  said  a  nation  of  merchants.  No ;  as  far  as  my  vocation 
goes,  I  am  not  only  content,  but  proud." 

"  The  law,**  remarked  Bradley,  '*  is  the  great  profession  of  this  country. " 

'*  That  and  counterfeiting,"  rejoined  Langdale. 

M  We  are,  most  of  us,  counterfeiters,  one  way  or  the  other,*  said  Miss  Atherton,  smiling. 

"  And  few  of  us  detectors,"  retorted  Pinckney. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Langdale,  looking  at  Pinckney  and  Miss  Atherton,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  what  were  the  continental  relations  between  you  two  abroad." 

M  Like  that  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,"  said  Pinckney. 

"  Ah !"' rejoined  Langdale;  "and  which  of  you  threw  off  the  yoke?— such  rosy  bondage 
would  endure  with  me  for  ever.1* 

Yet,**  said  Miss  Atherton,  in  a  tone  of  badinage,  "  Mr  Pinckney  is  a  rebeL* 
Ha  P  said  Langdale ;  "  tell  me,  Mr  Atherton,  what  were  the  intimacies  between  this 
gentleman  and  lady  abroad  ?" 

11  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  replied  Mr  Atherton  ;  u  I  see  they  are  old  acquaintances; 
but  Clara's  tongue  must  have  been  pledged  to  silence,  for  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  Mr 
Pinckney,  that  I  remember." 

"  Oh !  uncle,  how  can  you  say  so  V  exclaimed  Mist  Atherton.  "  Dont  you  remember 
bow  I  used  to  talk  of  the  gallant  young  Southerner,  who  resisted  all  my  powers  V 

M  Now,  I  remember  me,"  replied  Mr  Atherton,  *«  I  do ;  but,  Clara,  you  had  so  many 
strings  to  your  bow,  that  I  hardly  think  you  can  recount  them  yourself." 

"  Come,  uncle,  that  is  unjust ;  you  know  it ;  I  do  wish,  nevertheless,  I  bad  the  power  of 
coquetry— it  must  be  delightful  to  use  that  only  weapon  a  woman  has.  But  yon  gentlemen 
wish  to  smoke,  1  know,  and  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  to- day  who  makes  inquiries 
about  Mr  Pinckney.  If  he  has  any  curiosity  he  may  see  it,  and  1*11  send  him  back  to  you  in  a 
minute." 

So  speaking.  Miss  Atherton  rose,  when  Pinckney  offered  ber  his  arm,  and  they  patted 
alone  into  the  withdrawing  room. 

"  Miss  Atherton,"  said  Pinckney,  "  may  I  ask  who  that  man,*  Gordon,  is  ?' 

"  Gordon !  what  Gordon  ?" 

* 

The  person  I  saw  here  this  evening." 

Really  you  have  a  deal  of  curiosity — I  am  an  equestrian,  as  you  know,  and  that 
having  heard  that  I  had  the  desire  to  exhibit  my  skill  in  that  way  to  the  citizens  here, 

to  boast  of  the  qualities  of  an  animal  he  has,  by  way  of  effecting  a  sale " 

"  Where  is  the  locket,  if  I  may  ask,  which  I  gave  you  in  Florence?" 
"  Where  is  the  one  I  gave  you?" 
"  I  am  not  asking,  Miss  Atherton,  an  idle  question." 

•*  Howard,  you  may  take  me  through  the  whole  catechism— I  have  it  in  my  trunk." 
Are  you  certain  of  that  fact?" 

Now  1  remember — maybe  I  have  lost  it — I  know  I  lost  something  which  yon  gave  me." 
Pinckney  smiled. 

Two  things,  then,  which  you  gave  me,  Howard,  and  the  locket  is  one  of  them ." 

At  this  moment  the  gentlemen  entered  the  ifom.  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Miss 
Atherton  departed. 

In  the  morning,  with  the  dawn,  Pinckney  was  on  horseback.  He  reached  Holly  to  break- 
fast.  In  a  tfte-a-ffowith  Fknny  he  forgot  Bobby*s  case,  until  Pompey,  who  had  been  fidgetting 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  reminded  him  of  it.  He  instantly  repaired  to  the  court,  and  beard  the 
crier  at  the  door  calling  the  name  of  John  Gordon ;  but  no  John  Gordon  answered.  He 
entered  the  court,  and  found  the  judge  on  the  bench,  and  the  jary  in  the  box,  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  witness.  Bobby  was  seated  near  his  lawyer,  with  Peggy  beside  Mm.  At  tbk 
moment  Jcssop.  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  city,  entered  the  bar,  and  held  a  hurried 
venation  with  Mr  Mason,  who  arose,  and  addressing  the  court,  said-* 
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"'  *  May  H  please  your  honours,  I  apprehend  Gordon  will  not  be  lave,  la  eonssqneaco  of 
the  information  which  I  received  from  the  black  man  whom  I  cxaniiasd  after  tat  court  ad* 
journed  yesterday,  I  dispatched  Mr  Jeteop  to  the  city  latt  evening :  what  he  learned  or 
discovered  it  ii  not  for  the  purposes  of  justice  proper  to  be  narrated  publicly.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  understood  from  hha  that  bo  met  Gordon,  the  prosecuting  witness,  in  town  last  night, 
and  left  him  at  an  eating-house  at  two  o'clock  this  ssorning,  when  Gordon  told  him  that  he 
should  not  be  here  to-day :  perhaps  your  honours  had  better  have  Jessop  sworn  as  to  that 
fact." 

Jessop  was  accordingly  sworn.  Ho  stated  thai  he  net  Gordon  at  BenboVs,  whither  he- 
himself  was  dispatched  on  business,  and  that  he  afterwards  fell  in  with  hha  at  an  eating-house, 
and  that,  at  he  was  leaving  it,  Gordon  called  him  back,  and  told  him  to  present  his  compli-  - 
ments  to  their  honours,  and  say  that  if  be  should  hot  be  here  in  time  to-day  they  need  net 
wait  for  him,  as  he  had  business  of  his  own  which  was  of  more  consequence  to  haa  than  the 
State's. 

Here  the  prosecuting  attorney  arose,  much  against  the  wish  of  Mr  Luptoa,  and  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  him  to  press  the  case  any  further,  as  from  circumstances 
which  had  within  a  few  minutes  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  he  meant  to  place  before 
the  grand  jury  at  their  next  sitting,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  was  entirely  guiltless, 
and  a  much  injured  person. 

"  I  knowed  it  !*  shouted  old  Porapey,  who  had  followed  Pinckney  into  court,  and  who  could 
not  contain  himself;  "  I  knowed  fit,  and  now  everybody  knows  it." 

"  Silence,"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "  Sheriff,  take  that  man  into  custody,  and  pot  him  In  gaol—-" 

Here  Mr  Mason  rose  and  said : 

M  It  is  so  seldom,  may  it  please  your  honours,  that  any  debt  is  paid  here,  saving  that  which 
is  set  down  "  in  the  bond,'  that  when  the  spontaneous  one  of  gratitude  breaks  forth  from  an 
honest  heart,  and  from  one  of  a  race,  too,  oa  whom  oars  does  not  often  Impose  such  claims, 
that  I  hope  the  acknowledgment  of  it  will  not  be  demurred,  and  will  be  forgiven,  though 
it  is  not  filed  according  to  law.  This  boy  once  saved  his  humble  friend  from  unmerited  pa* 
mshment,  aad  it  was  the  noble  impulse  of  gratitude  in  the  besom  of  the  African  which 
led  us  yesterday  to  the  inquiry  which  established  the  innocence  of  the  youth.  I  therefore  move 
your  honour  that  the  African  be  forgiven  his  unintentional  breach  of  decorum." 

The  court  countermanded  their  order  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  jury,  after  a  short  address  from 
the  judge,  instantly  pronounced  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty  1 

Poor  Peggy  threw  her  arms  round  Bobby,  and  burst  into  an  ecstasy  of  tears  j  her  sobs  of 
joy  were  heard  throughout  the  court-house  above  the  tumult  of  approbation  which  his  ac- 
quittal occasioned.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  human  nature  to  know,  that  the  sternest  censnrers- 
ef  Bobby,  as  he  was  conducted  from  the  gaol  the  day  before,  were  now  the  londcet  in  their 
approbation  of  the  verdict. 

When  Bobby,  attended  by  Peggy  and  Pompey,  passed  from  the  crowd;  the  old  coachman 
observed: 

"  Mister  Bobby,  the  proceedings  o'  this  day  has  given  me  Pompey,  as  old  master  would  say, 
satisfaction  beyond  measure ;  but  there's  one  thing  I  didn't,  like  no  how ;  that  great  lawyer 
from  town,  who  pleaded  to  keep  me  out  of  gaol — cant  be  plead,  though — called  me  an  African  ; 
now  I  is  not  an  African — I  is  an  American  born  and  bred,  and  old  master  can  prove  it— he 
must  ha'  been  thinking  o*  Nat  Ramsey.** 

Mr  Mason  dined  at  Holly  that  day,  and  was  eloquent  in  his  account  of  the  trial,  dwelling 
with  deserved  praise  on  the  conduct  of  Pompey.  When  the  company  had  retired  from  the 
table  Mr  Fitxhurst  remained  behind  in  bis  gouty  chair,  and  ordered  old  Pompey  and  all  the 
servants  to  be  called.  When  they  entered,  Mr  Fitzhurst  said  to  Pompey — "  Pompey,  I  have 
been  listening  to  Mr  Mason's  and  Mr  Pinckney's  account  of  Robert's  trial  to-day.  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  lad  is  innocent,  and  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  feelings  which  you  exhi- 
bited. It  was  certainly  wrong  in  you  to  interrupt  the  court,  but  the  impulse  under  which  yon 
did  it  was  the  very  noblest  of  our  nature'.  I  respect  and  honour  you.  You  have  always  been 
a  faithful  servant,  and  I  now  find  you  a  noble-minded  man,  and  I  have  sent  for  you  before  my 
household  to  say,  that  I  have  got  Mr  Mason  to  make  out  your  manumission  papers ;  here  they 
are      I  have  settled  on  you  what  will  make  you  comfortable  for  life ;  besides  which,  I 
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g|fenyoaatpatofgro«^aBdfffUtaiUl7<NialM«MOo  is.  Heooefbrtsi  and  hereafter  you 
are  m  free  man.     Give  me  your  hand.9 

«  Matter  !•  exclaimed  Pompey,  •*  I  takes  your  hand  loo  proud,  but  I  won*  toke  your  free 
papers.  I  objooU  to  it,  Who'll  toad  the  coach  horeea  when  I'm  tending  that  grand?  wboH 
oare  forme?  who'll  take  care  of  the  coach  f  It  would  break  ay  heart  to  see  another  ooloored 
parton  in  Pompey's  livery  on  the  coach-box  when  I  ought  to  be  there  myself;  for  111  Hke  to 
knew,  matter,  now,  who  but  old  Pompey  «an  drive  you  over  the  ruts  whoa  you've  got  the  gout, 
and  not  hurt  you  ?  You've  said  that  yourself  before  to-day  when  old  mistress  talked  about 
another  coachman.     Ton  see  at  once,  master,  it  wont  do  at  alL" 

"  Well*  well,  Pompey,-  amid  Mr  Fitahurst,  preteodiag  to  feel  a  severe  twinge  of  the  gout 
to  hide  his  emotions ;  "just  as  you  choose,  just  as  you  choose.  But  I  say  this  to  you,  that  I 
want  you  to  understand  that  henceforth  you're  your  own  master.'* 

«  But,  vaster,  I  wants  you  to  understand  that  you're  my  master  too.  We  played  together 
when  we  were  boys ;  I  waited  on  you  when  you  grew  up,  I've  waited  on  you  ever  since,  and 
I'll  wait  on  you  till  I  die." 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ross  felt  anything  but  gratified  at  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  affix  the  guilt  of  robbery  on  Got- 
don.  If  there  is  one  passion  predominant  in  the  heart  of  a  constable  over  another,  'tis  the 
desire  to  be  successful  in  such  operations.  And  it  is  very  natural— such  saceess  Is  the  means 
whereby  they  live— or  rather,  it  is  the  source  of  their  most  profitable  emohnaent  Besides  the 
general  esprit  de  catur  common  to  his  class,  Ross,  from  his  great  reputatfoa  for  success  fa  such 
■utters,  felt  peculiarly  the  dishonour  of  a  failure.  It  was  touching  him  in  Ins  tetoderest  point. 
It  was  like  doubting  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  skill  of  a  statesman, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  poet  He  determined,  come  what  might,  without  fee  or  reward,  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  honour  and  reputation,  to  follow  him  up,  and  fix  the  guilt  upon  him,  for 
guilty  he  felt  satisfied  he  was. 

Ross,  besides  bis  constabulary  dignity,  was  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable,  and  fat  that  way, 
at  Gordon  was  fond  of  swapping  and  trading  in  horses,  he  became  acquainted  somewhat  with 
his  character. 

About  eleven  o'  clock  on  the  night  after  the  adventure  at  Benbow*s,  Roes  hurried  from  the 
theatre  to  his  domicil,  and  entirely  changed  his  clothes,  selecting,  from  a  number  of  suits,  one 
which  seemed  made  for  a  country  waggoner,  in  which,  with  great  attention  to  the  character  in 
which  be  was  to  appear,  he  arrayed  himself.  From  a  number  of  wigs  in  a  drawer  he  selected 
a  carroty,  uncombed  one,  which  he  adjusted  so  as  entirely  to  hide  his  own  hair.  He  then 
combed  back  his  whiskers,  and  selecting  a  false  pair  of  the  same  colour  with  his  wig,  he  fixed 
them  carefully  to  his  face,  having  before  his  glass  four  candles  lit,  that  he  might  make  no  mis- 
take. This  accomplished,  he  opened  a  box  of  paints,  and  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  adapted 
his  eyebrows  to  his  wig  and  whiskers.  He  then  gave  his  cheeks  a  saffron  hue,  tied  a  coarse 
striped  neckcloth  carelessly  round  his  neck,  and  drew  on  a  foxy  pair  of  thlek-aeled  country 
hoots.  Having  done  these  things  to  his  satisfaction,  he  took  a  waggon  whip  from  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  placing  the  glass  so  that  he  could  see  his  whole  form  reflected,  he  scanned 
himself  closely  and  complacently. 

"  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  Vidocq,"  said  he  to  himself;  "but  now,  were  he  in  my 
place,  be  would  not  hesitate  to  shave  off  his  whiskers  and  do  the  thing  completely ;  but  I 
think  I'll  do  pretty  well  without.  To  take  off  my  whiskers  would  be  paying  rather  too  dear 
for  the  whistle.     I'll  step  into  the  Eagie  as  I  go  along,  and  see  if  any  of  the  fellows  recognise 


Thus  soliloquising,  he  left  his  house  by  the  backway,  without  suffering  even  any  of  nil 
femily  to  see  him.  He  walked  in  the  gangling  gate  of  a  waggoner,  to  whose  tread  the  hard 
basement  is  disagreeable,  though  it  was  night,  and  he  could  not  be  observed.  He  seemed,  whet 
he  assumed  a  character,  to  possess  it  completely.  In  ten  minutes  he  entered  the  Kagle,  which 
was  an  eating  and  drinking  house,  where  many  of  his  acquaintance  resorted.  There  were  some 
dozen  persons  within,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  Gaping  around  as  though  the  establish* 
■mat  was  new  to  him,  he  asked  t 
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"Isay,  strangers*  doe*  any  «se  c/yut^now  a  coMUhie  warned  Ross?" 

41  Yet,"  replied  several  persons. 

**  What  manner  of  a  man  may  he  lie  T9 

"  A  tail,  good-looking  man,  with  big  whiskers  and  a  red  cheek,  and  he  dresses  very  neatly. 
Why  T*  replied  one  of  the  party,  who  was  himself  a  constable  and  a  friend  of  Ron. 

"  Because  I  wants  him  on  partieslar  business." 

«  Ah  t  what's  turned  up—" 

«  That's  the  pint  I  want  so  see  Ross  upon."  * 

"  Well,  I'm  a  constable  'tell  me." 

"  Yes,* but  you  ain't  Ross,  though,  stranger;  I  reckon  erery  lawyer  what  pleads  ain't  a 
Squire  Mason." 

M I  don't  see  how  in  the  devil/'  said  the  constable, "  Ross  has  got  snob  a  name.-  Vm  told 
lie  went  to  arrest  a  man  for  robbery  last  night  $  actually  found  him  in  Benbow's,  a  magistrate, 
and  oouldn't  come  it. 

"  They  say,"  said  the  assumed  waggoner,  u  that  he  can  scent  out  a  rogue  as  a  dog  would 
a  rabbit" 

M  That  may  be,"  replied  the  constable,  "but  from  what  I  heard  of  the  business  last  night, 
lie  can't  catch  him  even  when  be  has  earthed  him.** , 

M  Cant  i  maybe  he  didn't  want  to  catch  him." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  be  earthed  himself;"  retorted  the  constable.  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  Is 
worth  two  in  the  bush." 

M  You're  right,  stranger ;  but  if  Ross  can't  do  my  business,  who  in  the  devil  can  ?" 

"  Speak  out ;  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Speak  out  then,  stranger ;  there  would  be  no  use  in  either  the  hand  bird  or  the  bush  birds 
—they'd  be  a  good  ways  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  school-boy's  salt  upon  their  tails.'* 

'*  Business  is  business,"  retorted  the  constable,  M  as  Ross  says ;  and  if  you  can't  say  what 
your  business  is,  you  can't  have  it  done." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  replied  the  waggoner :  "is  Ross  as  high  a  man  as  I  am T* 

"  Taller,  but  not  so  thick ;  black  hair  and  whiskers,  with  a  touch  of  high  living  in  his  lace : 
lately,  since  he's  got  a  name— got  his  name  up— he's  given  too  much  to  high  living  and  dan- 
dyism, and  that  accounts  for  the  reason  why  he  is  not  so  successful  as  formerly— but,  as  I  say, 
he's  got  bis  name  up,  and  now  he  can  lie  abed." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  your  name  up,  then,  and  lie  abed  too?  it's  bed-time.** 

"  Look  here,  my  country  friend— if  you're  for  any  high  lark,  just  say  so,  and  1*11  give  you 
a  bed  in  the  watch-house  in  no  time." 

Thank  ye,  stranger ;  I  sleeps  in  my  waggon ;  but  I  wants  to  find  Ross." 

Go  down  to  Rose  Alley,  then,  and  rap  him  up ;  he  lives  next  door  to  bis  livery  stable.  ** 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  stranger ;  I  knows  the  place— in  Rose  Alley,  hey?  I'll  find  him."  So 
speaking,  our  waggoner  left  the  Eagle,  followed  by  the  constable 

"  Look  here,  stranger,"  said  that  worthy,  resting  himself  care.essly  against  the  lamp-post 
in  front  of  the  door ;  "  tell  us  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  I'd  like  to,  for  I  think  high  of  you.  I  told  you— but  there's  a  friend  of  mine  concerned, 
and  he  charged  me  by  all  means  to  tell  it  to  nobody  but  Ross." 

M  How  do  you  know  that  I'm  not  Ross?" 

"  By  the  best  of  tokens ;  you're  neither  tall  nor  good-looking,  nor  you  ain't  no  whiskers." 

At  this  the  constable  turned  on  his  heels  and  entered  the  Eagle  again,  and  our  waggoner 
walked  off. 

"  I've  learnt  a  good  lesson  from  Bartlett,"  said  Ross  to  himself  as  he  walked  away ;  M  that 
puts  me  in  mind— hang  it— here  I've  forgot  my  pistols ;  I  must  back  and  get  'cm. " 

Quickly  Ross  hastened  to  secure  the  weapons.  The  light  suspended  from  the  middle  ef 
his  stable  was  yet  burning,  and,  gliding  in  the  baokway,  he  pocketed  his  **  barkers,"  and 
departed.  Satisfied  with  the  trial  of  his  disguise  at  the  Eagle,  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  Ml 
errand.  He  avoided  the  street  in  which  the  Eagle  was  situated,  and,  taking  a  direct  route, 
bent  his  steps  to  a  less  respectable  portion  of  the  city.  When  he  nearly  reached  the  outskirts, 
he  stopped  for  a  moment  and  eyed  his  locality.  A  broad  street,  which  soon  broke  into  the 
open  road  which  led  to  Springdale,  lay  before  him,  while  on  hit  right  was  an  obscure 
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illuminated  by  the  light  of  a  single  huap.  At  Hi  month  be  stepped,  and  gaeed  steadily  down 
the  avenue.  No  voice  was  heard — no  light  was  seen.  "  I  have  orerstaid  ay  hoar,"  said 
Ross  to  himself;  M  I  see  no  light  from  the  window.  Ill  step  dawn  the  alley  at  aay  rate  j 
maybe  it  is  not  to  he  seen  from  here." 

Accordingly  he  walked  down  the  alley,  which  waa  without  a  side  pavement,  and  when  he 
had  got  about  midway,  he  looked  up  at  a  house  which  was  batter  than  its  neighbours,  bat  in 
which  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  have  retired,  as  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen  about  it 
Loitering  with  a  slackened  step  as  he  drew  near,  Roes  observed  it  with  much  care,  and  passed 
on  to  the  other  end  of  the  alley.  Here  he  paused  awhile  irresolute,  and  returned  again. 
Still  there  waa  no  light.  He  reached  the  month  of  the  alley,  determined  to  retina  heme, 
when,  in  turning  round,  he  observed  a  light  streaming  from  the  window  of  the  bouse  we  hate 
designated.  Instantly  he  advanced  towards  It,  and,  after  observing  the  situation  of  the  candle, 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  window,  he  passed  up  an  alley  which  divided  the  honea  freak 
the  one  next  to  it,  and,  opening  the  back  door  without  rapping,  trod,  with  a  loud,  careless 
step,  up  stairs.  His  foot  had  scarcely  touched  the  first  step  of  the  stairway,  wham  a  door  waa 
opened  at  his  bead  above,  and  a  female  voice  said : 

M  Is  that  yon,  Jemmy?'* 

"  Indeed  it  is ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  yen,*'  replied  Ross.  M  This  is  market  night  at  tftn> 
fish-market,  and  I've  been  kept  away,  Debby." 

M  Better  late  than  never,"  said  Debby,  holdiag  the  light  to  show  our  worthy  the  way. 

"Pretty  big  market  to-night,"  said  he,  quickening  bis  pace;  " track  wU  be eVaj-cheep 
to-morrow." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,**  said  the  woman,  as  she  re-entered  the  room,  into  which  Rosa  fol- 
lowed, closing  the  door  after  him. 

The  apartment  in  which  Ross  entered  was  scrupulously  clean,  but  there  waa  nothing  in  it 
but  what  the  necessaries  ef  Ifle  required.  A  bed,  a  Isw  chairs,  a  trunk,  with  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils,  and  an  unpainted  pine  cupboard,  were  all  the  furniture  it  contained.  The 
woman  was  aboat  the  middle  age,  decent  in  her  attire  and  deoManonr,  and  evidently  one  who 
had  seen  better  days.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  former  partner  of  Rossis  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  and  who  had  left  her  pennyiess.  Ross,  whose  heart  was  not  an  aattad 
one,  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  her  when  she  could  not  get  work  sufficient  for  her  msintf  nance 
She  was  one  of  that  meritorious  class  of  females  in  whose  behalf  the  late  venerable  and  phi- 
lanthropic Matthew  Carey,  just  before  he  died,  so  successfully  exerted  hhnseUL  She  supported 
herself  by  taking  in  sewing. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Ross  in  a  whisper,  "  when  I  missed  the  light,  that  I  was  too  late.9 

"  No,"  said  she ;  "  he  came  in  but  a  minute  ago,  while  you,  I  expect,  for  I  think  I  heard 
you  go  by  (Ross  nodded  assent),  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  alley.  He  is  very  uncertain; 
and  I  began  to  think  he  would  not  be  here  to-night  at  all.  He  treats  the  poor  thing  shock- 
ingly ;  and  if  you  could  fix  anything  on  him  that  would  send  him  to  the  penitentiary,  yontt 
serve  him  right.  I  know  nothing  about  him,  except  that  I  know  him  from  havieg  seen  him 
one  day  at  your  stable.  He  don't  know  me  at  all ;  for  I  was  in  the  room  with  yea  where  you 
keep  your  accounts,  and  I  saw  him  by  looking  through  the  window  that  looks  firem  it  into  the 
stable.  I'm  glad  I  happened  to  hear  you  mention  his  name  when  I  was  down  there  that 
morning— they'll  take  you  for  my  country-cousin  that  I  told  her  off.  He  has  inquired  before 
this  who  you  are.     I  never  should  have  known  you." 

"  How  shall  I  continue  to  see  and  overhear  him  ?"  asked  Ross. 

"  In  the  closet  under  the  stairs  1  keep  my  wood,"  replied  the  widow ;  "  and  there  is  only 
n  board  partition  between  that  and  their  room,  in  which  there  are  large  cracks.  I  removed  the 
wood  away  from  the  largest,  and  you  can  see  and  overhear  distinctly ;  the  door  is  ujriockad, 
and  I  have  left  it  ajar;  so  you  can  easily  slip  down  into  the  closet." 

"  Good  !"  replied  Ross,  laying  his  whip  upon  the  bed,  and  disencumbering  himself  of  bis 
boots.  He  then  told  the  woman  to  move  a  chair,  so  as  to  hide  the  noise  of  turning  the  bolt. 
When  he  had  turned  it,  instead  of  opening  the  door  slowly,  which  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  it  creak,  he  drew  it  back  quickly,  and  prevented  that  effect.  With  a  step  accustomed 
to  such  purposes,  be  stole  down  stairs,  and  entered  the  closet  without  making  the  least  noise. 
.Through  a  broad  crack  he  had  nearly  a  full  view  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  when  bespoke  mate 
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poverty  than  the  one  above  it,  without  any  of  its  tidiness.  A  rag  of  carpet  covered  a  few  feet 
of  the  floor  near  the  hearth,  in  which  there  were  a  few  coals ;  a  bedstead  with  one  leg  broken, 
the  place  of  which  was  supplied  by  a  bit  of  rough  board  nailed  clumsily  oh,  stood  in  the  cor- 
per,  with  a  bed  on  it*  scantily  covered,  which,  with  three  chairs,  a  rough  table,  and  an  old 
trunk  under  the  bed,  composed  the  furniture.  A  kettle  and  a  broken  skillet  stood  in  the 
chimney  corner.  Gordon  sat  before  the  hearth,  with  his  left  arm  leaning  on  the  table,  on 
which  was  a  black  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  tumbler.     He  looked  out  of  sorts,  and  dispirited. 

A  woman,  careless  in  her  attire,  but  whose  countenance  and  form  exhibited  the  faded  re- 
mains of  what  once  had  been  great  beauty,  busied  herself  about  the  apartment,  seemingly 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  notice,  unobserved,  her  companion,  for  she  drew  out  the  trunk, 
end  replaced  it  without  taking  any  article  from  it — the  while  throwing  hurried  and  anxious 
glances  on  him* 

"  Damn  it !  have  done  fussing  so,"  said  Gordon,  pettishly. 

"  Oh,  John  !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  "  I  hav'nt  seen 
you  much  lately,  and  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  you  troubled ;  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  went  up  to 
him  and  wept  upon  his  shoulder,  but  he  rudely  pushed  ber  aside,  remarking': 

"  Damn  it !  why  do  you  come  with  your  tears  to  me?  Be  contented  now ;  that  hussey  that 
I  wanted  you  to  fix  up  here  for  is  not  coming ;  I  don't  know  that  I  am  ever  coming  again ; 
so  content  yourself.     Where's  the  money  i  gave  you  to  fit  up  here  7* 

44 1  have  it,  John— I  have  it." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  have  spent  any  of  it,"  angrily  retorted  Gordon,  looking  round. 

"  No,  no  !  none  of  it ;  here  it  is,"  said  she,  rising  from  a  little  stool  on  which  she  had 
thrown  herself,  and  stepping  to  her  trunk. 

"  Why  did  you  not  get  it  changed,  as  I  asked  you  ?  I'll  whale  you  to  death  some  of  these 
days — you  know  me." 

*(  John,  I  would  do  anything  for  you— but  not  that — not  that ;  let  me  be  honest,  in  God's 
name.  Terribly  have'  I  suffered  for  one  violation  of  the  law  to  please  you  ;  and  John,  passing 
this  money,  and  being  convicted  of  it,  would  not  punish  me  so  much  in  the  disgrace  as  in 
being  separated  from  you.  That's  my  fear.  No  I  let  me  live  here,  and  drudge  daily  at  tne 
wash-tub  or  the  ironing- table,  and  hire  out  when  I  can— in  that  way  I  can  support  myself; 
only  come  and  see  me,  John,  and  let  me  tee  you  eftener; — yes,  and  I  wffl  change  the  money 
for  you,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  change  it  to  bring  another  woman  here.  John, 
if  you  knew  my  heart,  and  how  devotedly  I  love  yon,  yew  would  not  so  break  it" 

"  According  to  ydur  account  of  whet  it  stands,  I  hardly  think  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  breaking  it ;  but  that  jig's  up  about  that  hussey  in  the  country.  I'm  a  gone  man ;  and  tf 
the  don't  look  out,  she'll  be  a  gone  woman.     Will  you  change  the  money?" 

••  Yes ;  but  not  for  her."  j 

Gordon  raised  his  fist  in  the  act  of  striking  her,  when  the  said— 

"  John,  don't  strike  me ;  the  woman  up  stairs  wfli  hear  yen,  and  she's  decent  and  orderly, 

~  has  promised  to  get  me  something  to  do." 

"  She  has — has  she?  Well,  what  money  have  yon  got  ?  1  don't'mean  what  I  gave  you  j— 
what  change — what  good  money  V* 

m  Don't  speak  loud,  John ;  she  might  overhear  yen.  I  have  a  half  of  a  dollar,  which  I  got 
yesterday  for  washing ;  will  you  have  it  r" 

M  Yes;  I  shall  want  it  to-night  I'm  going  out  to  the  tavern  at  the  forks  of  the  road  net 
far  short  of  Springdale,  and  the  pewter  m  these  times  it  the  best  thing  there.  The  woman 
up  stairs  promised  to  get  work  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  she  is  quite  a  decent  kind  of  a  body.  She's  a  widow,  and  that  man  we  heard 
go  up  stairs  is  a  country  friend  of  her's.     I  dont  know  what  her  husband  was— " 

"  A  country  cousir,  hey  ?  I  expect  he's  pretty  much  of  a  greenhorn.  He  treads  like  4 
felloiv'who  cares  not  who  knows  his  comings  and  goings ;  I  can't  tread  myself  that  way  of 

late ;  I've  had  dark  misgivings.     I  believe  that  the  liquor  I've  taken  lately  has  unnerved  me 

blast  it !  love  your  enemies!  I'll  take  another  glass,"— and  he  proceeded  te  fill  nit  cup 
accordingly. 

"  John,  don't  drink  any  more ;  yen  always  seem  to  fur  most  when  you  hare  drank,  the 
»- 
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"  Woman,  afterwards— -afterwards,  but  at  the  time  not ;  the  boldest  thiols  I've  done  was 
then.     Want  some  7* 

«« No,  John.* 

M  Who  do  yon  think  I  saw  last  night  ?  If  it  wasn't  that  I  have  so  maty  fears  npon  other 
natters,  I'd  make  a  speculation.     Your  old  mistress." 

"Who?  not 'MiM  Clara?" 

"  Yes ;  she's  Miss  or  Mrs  somebody ;  and  if  It  wasn't  for  Tom  Fenton,  who  I  expect  has 
peached,  I  could  frighten  hush  money  out  of  a  certain  quarter.  She'd  give  something  for  me 
to  keep  dark,  I  reckon." 

"  John,  what  motive  have  you  to  injure  her?  I  am  sure  she  was  a  friend  ot  yours  fat  great 
seed,  and  she  has  always  been  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

M  Yes,  I  understand ;  very  well— well  see ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  know  that  which  will  coat  her 
dear.     I  snppose  you  call  her  a  friend  of  mine  in  making  me  marry  you." 

*  Well,  John,  a  friend  of  mine,  then.     What  harm  can  you  do  ber,  John  T* 
"  That's  my  business." 

*  Did  she  ask  for  me,  John?** 

"  Yes.     I  told  her  you  were  dead." 

"  Where  does  she  live,  John  ?" 

"  What !  you  want  to  go  and  see  her,  do  you  ?  make  a  call,  and  prove  me  a  liar  T9 

*'  John,  why  should  you  object  to  my  seeing  her?" 

"  If  for  no  other  reason,  because  I  told  her  you  were  dead.** 

«*  John,  do  let  me  go  and  see  her." 

Not  another  word,  if  you  don't  want  to  be  knocked  down."  Saying  which,  Gordon  filled 
himself  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  turned  away  from  the  woman,  who  musingly,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  gazed  into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

The  silence  of  Gordon  and  his  wife,  for  she  was  no  other,  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle  tap  ef 
the  window  from  above  stairs  at  their  door. 

"  Who  is  that  ?**  exclaimed  Gordon,  putting  his  hands  on  his  breast 

"  Nobody,  John,  but  Mrs  Baxter  from  up  stairs— shall  I  let  her  in  ?  let  me  put  away  the 
bottle  first'* 

"  Well,  you'never  told  her  you_were  my  wife,  did  you  ?" 

""Never  r 

"  Well,  let  her  in  then.     I  should  like  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  her." 

Obedient  to  the  order,  Mrs  Gordon  opened  the  door  and  welcomed  in  Mrs  Baxter. 

"  It  is  very  late,"  said  the  widow,  bustling  to  a  chair  which  Mrs  Gordon  handed  her  j  *  but 
this  is  market  night  at  the  fish-market,  and  a  country  friend  of  mine  wants  to  make  change 
for  a  ten  dollar  bill ;  have  you  got  two  fives,  sir  ?"  to  Gordon. 

"  The  very  thing,'*  said  Gordon  ;  "  you're  in  luck ;  ask  your  friend  to  walk  down  and  take 
a  friendly  glass  with  me.  Catherine,  that  change  I  gave  you  the  other  day."  Catherine 
looked  imploringly  at  Gordon,  who  took  no  notice  of  her,  while  the  widow  remarked,  rising : 
"  Well,  you're  very  kind — I'll  call  him ;"  and  she  proceeded  up  stairs. 

"  For  God's  sake,  John,"  said  his  wife  to  him  when  they  were  left  alone,  M  don't  pass  that 
money  on  him." 

"  For  the  devil's  sake,  and  that's  your  own,  keep  your  tongue,  or  111  knock  you  down. 
No,  then,"  he  said,  as  the  sudden  thought  struck  him  ;  M  I  wont  pass  it  on  him,  you  shall  do 

it  yourselfL** 
.   The  steps  of  Ross  and  Mrs  Baxter  were  now  heard  descending  the  stairs,  and  as  they 
entered  the  room  the  widow  observed  that  that,  pointing  to  the  disguised  constable,  was  her 
friend.  _^_ 

"  Aha  !  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Gordon  ';  M  now' Is  the  time  'for  the  country  folks  to  make 
money.    Let's  bare  a  glass  to  our  better  acquaintance." 
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"  Agreed,"  said  the  waggoner.  **  I  objects  to  liquor  much  while  I'm  working,  but  it  comes 
very  natural  to  me  when  I'm  from  home." 

"  It's  good  if  kept  in  subjection,'*  said  Gordon,  handing  him  the  tumbler,  and  apologising 
for  having  but  the  one  ;  "  like  fire,  it's  a  good  servant,  but  bad  master.  Have  we  met  before  ? 
there's  something  in  your  \oice  that  strikes  me,  but  I  certainly  can't  say  that  I  remember 
you." 

M  Maylike  we  have  met— I  am  not  certain— I  think  I  did  see  you  in  market  one  morning. 
Do  you  live  in  these  parts  ?    My  service  to  you,  stranger,"  and  he  swallowed  his  liquor. 

"  No,  no ;  not  exactly.  In  a  big  city  like  this,  men,  though,  might  live  for  ever  and  never 
know  each  other.     How  much  money  do  you  want  changed  ?" 

"  Only  a  ten  dollar  bill.  I've  got  word  that  a  friend  of  mine  living  up  by  Springdale 
wants  to  barter  with  me  for  a  farm,  and  I  think  I'll  go  there  to-morrow  and  see  if  we  can't 
drive  a -bargain." 

"  Aha !  Springdale  !  are  you  much  acquainted  in  that  neighbourhood  ?*' 

M  No,  not  the  least.  I  live  in  the  other  direction.  I  sent  out  to  him  yesterday  some  mo* 
ney  that  I  owed  him,  and  he  sent  word  that  to-morrow  he  would  be  at  Springdale.  I  mistrust 
bun  a  little.** 

"  What's  his  name?"  asked  Gordon. 

44  Battleborongh— old  Job  Battleborou .  h.     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  I  heard  of  such  a  man,  though.  Catharine,  give  the  gentleman  the  two 
fives  there,  on  the  Merchants'  Bank.    What's  your  note  ?" 

«'  The  Mechanics." 

44  Ah !  let's  look  at  it ;  yes,  a  good  note — it's  well  to  be  careful  now-a-days.  Catharine, 
hand  the  money.*' 

She  hesitated,  when  Ross  remarked,  "  I  see  you  let  your  wife  keep  the  money,  and  she 
hates  to  part  with  it.     Mayhaps  she  thinks  that  of  mine  is  not  genuine." 

41 1  dont  know  what  she  thinks  P'  exclaimed  Gordon,  throwing  an  angry  eye  on  his  wife* 
"  I  suppose  she  ought  to  be  willing  to  accommodate  her  neighbours;  she  says  that  Mrs 
Baxter  has  been  very  kind  to  her." 

**  I  always  like  to  be  neighbourly,"  rejoined  Mrs  Baiter,  looking  at  Mrs  Gordon,  as  she 
handed  the  money  to  Ross,  while  the  latter  rose,  and  said, — 

44  I'm  obliged  to  you,  stranger — whenever  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  I'll  do  it.  Good  night 
to  you." 

"  When  do  you  go  into  the  country  ?  I'm  going  myself,  and  should  like  to  have  company." 
said  Gordon,  holding  the  light  and  observing  the  stranger  closely.  The  minuteness  of  the 
inspection  caused  Ross  to  look  steadily,  but  unabashed,  in  the  eye  of  Gordon,  and  to 
•ay,— 

44 1  don't  care  when,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  if  I  had  my  horse  here,  I'd  go  to-night." 

44  Where  is  your  horse  ?" 

44  At  the—the  Eagle,  I  think  they  call  it." 

"  It's  a  fine  night,"  replied  Gordon.  "  I  hate  travelling  alone.  What  say  you  to  another 
glass?  Then  get  your  horse,  and  meet  me  here  in  half  an  hour.  1  expect  we  can  trust  our* 
selves  together,  and  keep  off  bad  company  ?" 

44  Agreed !  agreed !"    They  drank  over  the  proposition,  and  shook  hands ;  Gordon 
gering  as  they  did  so,  for  he  was  intoxicated,  when  the  waggoner,  on  leaving  the  room, 
to  Mrs  Baxter  that  be  had  left  his  whip  In  her  room  and  would  get  it.     She  uxortimtfy 
went  with  him. 

44  Give  me  a  pen  and  ink,"  said  Ross ;  "  I  dont  want  to  make  myself  kaows  to  mj  mast 
at  the  stable,  and  I  must  take  an  order  to  him  from  myself.  I  shall  My  to  Mai  that  I  left 
your  humble  servant  at  the  theatre.     The  thing  works  well,  almost  too  «esV 

44  Why  run  the  risk  of  his  company  out  into  the  country  who*  jos  Jesow  hie  character?1* 
•aid  the  widow.     "  Why  not  get  some  officers  and  take  bits  T* 

44  No,  he's  baffled  me  once,  and  111  show  him  thai  I  ess  jflsw  m  sacs  *  %tmt  as  he  es*^ 
know  the  man  at  the  cross  roads;  I'll  make  a  ftraWato  feJsae  assert  of  it.     He  *■ 
dress,  entirely  changed  himself— he  does  ft  vefl  too.* 
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"  Well,  well ;  I  can't  but  think  you're  doing  wrong,  Mr  Rom,'*  returned  the  widow,  "  and 
I  shall  lose  my  best  friend  in  you." 

**  Must  do  it,*'  said  Rosa,  "  How  in  the  world  would  I  have  ever  gotten  my  name— if  not 
for  daring  in  these  matters  ?"  • 

The  conversation  in  Gordon's  room  was  as  interesting  as  that  above. 

"  John,*'  said  his  wife  to  him,  "  you  are  not  going  with  that  stranger?*' 

"  I  am,  certainly — why — you  are  always  blasting  me  with  doubts." 

"  Because,  my  dear  John,  he  eyed  you  to  very  closely  when  you  were  taking  away  front 
him.     1  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I  think  he  means  you  tome  wrong." 

"  A  woman's  reason.     How  does  he  know  but  what  I  mean  him  some  wrong  ?** 

"  But  don't  do  it — dont  do  it,  John ;  think  that  here  would  be  this  woman  to  swear 
that  he  left  the  house  with  you — and  about  the  money  too." 

"  Hang  the  money  1  you  gave  it  to  him ;  and  they  can't  bring  the  guilty  knowledge 
home  to  me — and,  to  pot  you  at  ease,  nor  you  either.** 

"John,  I  did  not  hesitate  because  I  thought  of  myself— there  he  comes  down  stain;  yon 
must  do  as  you  choose,  but  I  wish  you  were  more  of  yourself.  He  observed  yeu  had  been 
drinking." 

"  He  did,  hey  ?— well,  that's  the  reason  he  takes  me  to  be  honest ;  there's  something  ia 
the  fellow's  tone  that  I  have  heard  before — or  it  might  have  only  been  the  liquor.  But  1  tell 
you,  if  you  must  know,  this,  that  I  suspect  the  officers  are  after  me,  and  if  X  am  teen  in  this 
half- rough  coun  r\  dress  of  mine  with  a  countryman,  who'll  suspect  me?  Its  a  bold 
stroke  to  be  off  clear  to  the  hills.  I  believe  I  was  dogged  the  other  night  to  a  certain  place. 
I  couldn't  trust  myself  to  come  here  till  it  was  dark.  Damn  it  1  I've  been. in  a  cellar  all  day. 
This  woman  up  stairs  has  never  teen  me  before,  and  she  don't  know  me  in  any  other  dress. 
1  thought  that  countryman  was  a  coming  in  here— it  seems  he's  gone— did  you  hear  hint  geout  T 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  widow  entered,  saying  she  would  keep  them 
company,  if  they  liked,  till  her  friend  returned. 

Ross  proceeded  directly  to  his  livery  stable,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  plan,  for  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  hear  something  of  the  counterfeiter  from  his  contest* 
plated  operations.  He  soon  rapped  his  boy  up,  and  gave  him  the  order,  which,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance had  turned  up  before,  and  all  turned  out  right,  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  without 
being  in  the  least  suspected  by  his  hostler,  the  great  admirer  of  Vidocq  rode  off  upon  appa- 
rently an  errand  of  reckless  involvement  of  his  personal  safety. 

Before  Ross  returned  to  Gordon's,  the  latter  left  the  house  several  times  as  if  on  die  look 
out,  and,  on  hearing  the  tread  of  a  solitary  horse  in  a  brisk  trot,  he  entered,  and  announced 
h-s  approach. 

**  Where  is  your  horse  ?"  asked  Ross,  entering  the  room.  "  I  stayed  a  bit,  for  I  went  to 
the  market  to  speak  to  my  man  who  sells  for  me.M 

44  Up  street,**  was  the  rejoinder;  and,  bidding  the  women  a  hasty  good  night,  they  went 
off  together,  Gordon  walking  by  the  side  of  Ross,  with  bis  left  hand  on  his  horse's  neck 
until  they  got  to  a  shed  which  stood  upon  a  common,  from  which  Gordon  led  eat  his  animal, 
already  caparisoned,  and  they  rode  away. 

In  a  miscellaneous,  common-place  conversation,  in  which  each  tried  to  disguise  his  true 
character,  and  which  was  not  kept  up  as  briskly  as  it  had  commenced,  owing  to  the  rapid 
rattling  of  their  horses'  hoofs,  our  new  acquaintances  proceeded  ownward.  The  exercise  of 
riding,  and  the  freshness  of  the  night  air,  which  was  invigorating  and  wholesome,  though  it 
sighed  through  the  forest  as  if  mourning  for  the  green  glories  of  summer,  soon  sobered  Gor- 
don ;  and,  not  having  the  most  distant  recollection  of  what  had  occurred,  a  morbid  suspicion 
was  possessing  his  mind,  which  was  not  only  part  of  his  mental  constitution,  but  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  decaying  excitement  of  bis  frequent  potations. 

Gordon  broke  a  long  silence,  after  they  had  proceeded  some  ten  miles,  by  observing  t 

44  A  damn  good  horse  that  of  yourft,  stranger—as  for  as  I  can  see  he's  well  kept ;  yo« 
must  be  fond  of  a  nag.* 

M  I>'d  you  ever  see  a  farmer  thai  was  not?    I  love  a  horse  next  to  my  wife  and 
dew*  your 
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*'  Better,  maybe,"  rejoined  Gordon.     "  I  say,  stranger,  here's  a  house— a  bit  of  a  tavern, 
I  suppose ;  yes,'  there  are  waggons— and  there's  a  light  in  the  bar-room— they  be  in  early 
to-morrow — suppose  we  alight,  and  take  something?" 
*'  No,  I  believe  not,"  replied  Ross. 

"  Well,  you  can  do  as  you  like;  I  can't  stand  this  night  air  without  something.  I've 
been  taking  too  much  th's  day  or  two." 

"  I'll  wait  for  you  ;  there,  the  bar-door  is  just  opened,  so  ther'll  be  not  much  rapping.'* 
Alighting  with  a  dogged  step,  Gordon  trod  heavily  into  the  bar-room  and  dosed  the  door 
after  him.     In  a  moment  afterwards  he  came  out  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  one  hand  «»4  sv 
light  in  the  other,  and  said  to  Ross : 
"  Here— I  never  drink  alone." 

Ross  accepted  the  glass,  and,  as  he  put  it  up  to  his  lips,  Gordon  exclaimed  involuntarily : 
"  By  heavens !  I  know  that  horse — how  came  you  with  him  ?" 

The  assumed  waggoner,  or  farmer,  started,  but  recovering  his  self-possession,  instantly 
replied:  M  I  thought,  stranger,  that  you  were  agoing  to  charge  me  with  stealing  him;  JE 
bought  him  this  morning  from  a  chap  they  call  Ross    a  peace  officer,  I  believe*" 

n  Pm  a  judge  of  horse  flesh,**  said  Gordon  after  a  pause,  which  did  not  suffer  Ron  to  be* 
entirely  at  his  ease,  "  and  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  animal  before.     Will  you  smoke  ?" 
*  No,  I  thank  you." 

"  I'll  be  with  you,  then,  in  a  moment/'  observed  Gordon,  and  be  entered  the  tavern  end 
returned  with  a  segar,  when  he  mounted  his  home,  and  they  rode  on  te  the  cross  roads. 
A  brisk  ride  soon  took  them  to  it  The  regular  road  to  Springdale  wee  here  creased  by 
another,  which  led  through  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  bills,  and  formed  a  part  of  that  which 
cur  readers  may  remember  was  called  the  "  Old  RoadV'  and  which  our  early  aeqaemtaaces, 
Pompey  and  Bobby,  trod  the  night  of  Mr  Elwood's  busking  match.  The  tavern,  which  stood 
at  its  junction,  was  not  remarkable  for  its  respectability,  though  it  was  well  known  if  not  muck 
frequented.     The  keeper  of  the  establishment  did  not  bear  the  best  character. 

Gordon  alighted  at  the  door,  and  thundered  away  with  the  butt-end  of  bis  whip  for  some 
time  before  there  appeared  any  indications  of  inhabitancy,  saving  the  fierce  yelping  of  a  our  > 
mingled  with  the  growl  of  a  large  house-dog.     At  last  a  gruff  voice  asked  mom  a  window : 
up  stairs— 

"Who's  there?" 

"  Tell  him,  stranger,"  said  Gordon  to  Ross,  "  for  I  expect  ha  knows  you  better  than:  me." 
"  Travellers,"  shouted  Ross. 

44  Got  no  accommodations,  my  fiaends— it's  now  hard  unto  the  morning;  you'd  better 
ride  on." 

44  Can't  do  it,"  said  Gordon*  and  after  a  considerable  parley  the  door  was  sullenly  opened, 
and  our  companions  entered.  The  host,  after  consulting  with  his  wife,  who  occupfed  together 
a  bed-room  adjoining  the  bar,  which  also  served  for  a  parlour,  said  that  ha  could  give  them 
beds  in  a  room  back  of  their's,  but  they'd  have  to  take  them  as  they  were.  This  was  assented 
to  by  the  travellers.  Ross  asked  to  be  shown  to  it,  when  Gordon  said  he  would  look  after 
bis  beast,  and  went  out  accordingly,  remarking : 
M  HI  soon  be  back— Pm  sleepy." 

Ross  lifted  a  light  which  the  landlord  offered  him,  on  the  promfse  that  he  himself  would 
attend  to  his  beast,  and  entered  his  bed-room.  Gordon  took  a  light  from  a  remaining  candle- 
stick, and,  placing  it  in  a  dark  lantern,  bade  the  landlord  show  the  way,  which  the  publican* . 
did.  As  the  latter  went  before,  Gordon  stepped  without  noise  to  the  window  of  the  reona  in 
which  Ross  was,  and  looked  through  at  him  intensely.  He  observed  bis  companion  place  his 
band  in  one  of  the  beds  which  trembled,  and  look  inspectingly  around.  His  false  whiskers 
had  gotten  away  so  as  to  exhibit  his  natural  ones,  and  his  wig  was  somewhat  in  the  same 
predicament. 

44  Ross,"  muttered  Gordon  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  Yes,  it's  Ross;  he's  feeling  to 
see  if  the  nest's  warm— the  bird's  off.  My  brave  bully  of  a  constable,  you're  nearer  your 
last  home  than  I  am.     Damn  this  liquor— it  will  ruin  me  yet." 

Stepping  away  from  the  window,  Gordon  entered  the  stable  after  the  tavern  k«e?eu  *as\ 
eaid,  "  Hatt,  Where's  Torn?" 
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"  He  did'nt  think  all  was  fair,-  replied  Hall,  to  a  whisper,  «  and  he  left  hit  bed  through 
the  back  door  while  I  waa  opening  the  front  one  for  you." 

M  Do  you  know  that  nun  in  there,  Hall  ?" 

'•  No ;  I  didn't  notice  him  particularly  j  a  friend,  ain't  he  ?  you  brought  him.*9 

«  Iff  Rose,  the  constable.* 

"Damnation,  is  it?' 

"  Yet ;  his  time's  near  over.    Let's  shoot  him  through  the  window." 

"  No;  no  inch  things  im  my  house.  What,  if  some  of  these  market  folks  should  hear  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  r 

44 1  dont  care  who  hears  it.  He's  on  my  track  after  me  like  a  bloodhound  and*  he  carries 
St  off  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  fun  in  it.  It  takes  two  to  play  that  game*  No  man's  life  is 
safe  with  such  a  dare  devil  as  that  after  him.    Where's  Tom  T* 

"  Up  in  the  loft,  I  expect." 

"  Tom,*9  said  Gordon,  asoeoding  the  ladder,  and  speaking  in  an  eager  whisper.*— u  TVStn> 
I  say." 

"  Come  to  me  if  you  want  mo— some  one  mav  be  below,"  whispered  a  voice,  lower  and 
more  eager  than  Gordon's. 

Gordon  obeyed  the  request,  and,  passing  along,  felt  amidst  the  hay  for  Tom's  bendf  and 
found  it  grasping  a  pistol. 

41  That's  right — you're  ready :  there's  treason  somewhere,  Tom." 

«  And  on  my  trail,"  said  Tom,  gritting  his  teeth. 

«  How  did  you  hear  it  ?" 

M  From  Benbow's  account  of  Ross  searching  his  house — from  their  being  after  you.  Iff 
that  matter  of  your  own  at  Springdale  with  that  cripple  and  the  gal  that's  did  the  thing.  I 
waited  here  to-night  for  the  boys  to  come  with  my  share  of  the  notes,  and  I'm  off  to  Canada 
or  some  other  diggings.    The  devil's  delight  is  kicked  up." 

"  I'll  go  with  you  r  exclaimed  Gordon,  M  if  you  assist  me  to  revenge  myself  on  Ross : 
he's  in  Hall's  now." 

"  In  Hall's  now  ?"  whispered  Fenton,  springing  up,  "  then  we're  done  for.  I  lay  my  life 
he's  in  this  very  barn— ruin,  ruin." 

"  No,  he  suspects  nothing;  he's  disguised  as  a  farmer." 

**  Disguised  as  a  farmer— here,  and  suspects  nothing,"  muttered  Tom. 

"  He's  after  me,  then— and  only  me." 

*•  Do  your  own  revenge  then,  Jack." 

"  Ah !  speak  low ;  but  he's  been  after  you  before  to-day." 

"  Yes,  the  pair  of  us.     He  ougbt  to  have  his  throat  cut." 

"  And  we  ought  to  do  it ;  low,  speak  low.  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder,  yon  sty,  wfll  be  here 
to-night" 

"  They  ought  to  be  here  now— hush.  Hall  will  leave  a  sign  out  to  let  them  know  things 
are  wrong  there  to-night,  and  they'll  come  round  the  back  way  here.  Buuy  will  make  a 
sign  of  a  cat's  mewing." 

Tom  had  scarcely  whispered  the  remark  when?  the  sign  was  made  and  returned  by  bis 
scratching  against  the  walL 

In  a  few  moments  the  counterfeiters  were  huddled  together  in  the  straw,  and  were  made 
acquainted  by  Gordon  with  the  facts  familiar  to  our  readers.  Besides  Gordon  and  Fenton, 
there  were  met  Bully  Ben,  Pounder,  and  Hall 

Hall  objected  sternly  to  any  violence  in  his  house. 
'    M  All  this  trouble  was  brought  in  the  camp  from  you,  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  and  that  Bcnboir 
business." 

**  All  from  me !"  said  Gordon,—"  all  from  Ross." 
f     "  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Hall ;  "  hell  suspect  something ;  you  all  know  what  be  is." 

"  I  know  what  he  is,"  muttered  Bully  Ben  through  his  teetb.     "  He  had  me,  against  aft 
law,  beat  nearly  to  death,  to  make  me  confess — when  I  had  neither  judge  nor  jury.    And  when 
I  sued  him  afterwards,  he  got  off  by  denying  it,  though  I  swore  plumply  to  it.      I  was 
handed  worse  'an  a  nigger,  and  I'm  for  revenge— revenge.     Let's. take  him  to  the  cave.*' 
"Agreed,"  said  Gordon  j  " the  cave.    Hall  shall  entice  him  in  the  front  room— no ;  III  go 
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Id,  and  while  he's  in  bed  yon  must  make  a  rash  on  him."  These  plant  were  all  matured  to  as 
to  hare  Tom  at  the  window  to  shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  escape  through  it,  whflo  Pounder, 
Bully  Ben.  and  Gordon,  were  to  make  him  captive  m  the  room.  Gordon  then  entered  the 
house  with  a  careless  whistle,  and  found  him  seated  by  the  table,  reading : 

"  You  take  it  coolly,  my  new  friend,  after  such  a  hard  ride,*  said  Gordon,  throwing  himself 
on  his  bed  carelessly. 

M  Always  do,*  replied  Ross. 

"  What  may  be  the  matter  that  you're  reading  ?"  inquired  Gordon.    

"  I  picked  up  the  book  after  you  left,  stranger— it's  called  the  adventures  of  Burrows^  the 
counterfeiter.** 

"Ha!  a  great  scoundrel." 

"  That's  as  men  think,  my  friend,"  replied  Ross,  w  just  as  men  think.  The  lawyers  cheat 
their  clients— the  brokers  the  banks— the  banks  the  people,  and  the  counterfeiters  all.  But 
counterfeiting  is  a  commoner  trade  than  you  think— many  a  fair-cheeked  ghi  is  hut  a  coun- 
terfeit, and  sails  like  a  pirate,  and  counterfeiters  are  land  pirates,  under  false  colours. 
How  many  men  do  you  think  wear  false  whiskers  and  false  hair  T1 

**  You  lor  one,"  said  Gordon,  wondering  why  hi*  comrades  did  not  enter,  and  mad  at  their 
delay. 

M  Certainly,  Gordon,  my  friend,"  resumed  Ross,  without  testifying  the  least  surprise,  Mand 
both  of  us  false  clothes—business  is  business." 

"But  you're  done  for,  hang  you!" 

"  No,  that's  going  too  fast,  Gordon ;  never  count  your  chickens  before  they  Ye  hatched— 
you're,  maybe,  my  prisoner." 

*  Not  exactly ;  here  "—through  the  window—*4  Tom  P  exclaimed  Gordon,  and  as  he  spoke 
sprang  to  his  feet,  while  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder  rushed  in.  Ross  made  no  attempt  to  escape 
or  to  draw  bis  weapons.  His  entire  coolness  astonished  the  gang  into  inactivity.  Bully  Ben 
held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  but  made  no  attempt  to  use  it. 

u  Done  like  men,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  Ross ;  "  done  like  men -end,  let  me  add  without 
complaint,  gentlemen  who  scorn  to  attack  a  foe  with  odds."  ; 

«  You  attacked  me  with  odds,**  cried  Bully  Ben,  "  when  you  had  me  thrashed  in  that  style.** 

y  But  it  was  in  the  way  of  business,  Ben ;  and  I  gave  you  a  hint  afterwards  that  saved 
you— confess  the  fact." 

"  You  said  you  did,"  retorted  Ben,  "but  I  dont  believe  you  had  the  proof  against  me."  ' 

"  Clear— conclusive ;  but  it's  wrong  in  you,  gentlemen,  to  quarrel  with  me ;  you  seem  to 
think  me  a  natural  enemy— not  so :  I  never  arrest  a  man  unless  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can 
convict  him— and  not  always  then.  There's  policy  in  war— and  now,  as  we're  at  peace,  there's 
no  policy.*9 

u  Ha,  ha!  well,  you  are  a  buster  1"  exclaimed  Pounder. 

«•  Precisely,"  replied  Ross,  "we're  all  busters,  as  you  call  them,  if  we  are  great  men  in  our 
line— boys,  you're  busters  too—  Bully  Ben's  a  buster,  and  as  to  Gordon  here,  he's  a  buster 
equal  to  the  biggest  of  you." 

M  But  what  makes  you  pursue  me  in  sudi  a  way,  like  a  hell-hound  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

-  A  great  mistake,  Jack,"  retorted  Ross;  "didn't  we  part  fair  friends  that  night  at  Ben- 
bow's  ?  had  we  not  social  glasses  this  very  night  ?  How  know  you  that  I've  anything  against 
you?    No :  you  have  a  greater  enemy  than  I  ever  was  to  you.": 

•  Who's  that  V  asked  Jack. 

M  Liquor,  Jack— liquor !"  said  Ross,  emphatically. 

M That's  the  fact!"  shouted  Bully  Ben  and  Pounder,  while  Tom,  who  had  entered 
the  room,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  things  within,  and  forgetting  his  duty  at  his  post, 
remarked : 

••That  was  into  Gordon.** 

**  Gentlemen,"  continued  Ross,  «4  speaking  of  liquor,  let's  have  some.  Gordon,  how  did  you 
know  me?" 

"  By  your  whiskers,  Ross — by  your  whiskers :  your  false  ones  slipped  aside" 

"  Damn  them  !"  said  Ross,  tossing  them  from  his  head  with  a  vexation  that  astonished  the 
counterfeiters,  and  made  them  look  at  him  with  their  first  expression  of  fc«*«ra*~ 
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M  Here,  Hall,"  he  continued,  "  bring  in  the  liquor ;  boys,  I  was  different  game  from  what  you 
thought ;  1  have  nothing  against  you,  but  against  my  whiskers  I  have  a  quarrel.  Hall,  let's 
bare  your  shaving  apparatus  here — I'd  take  them  off  if  they  sat  as  closely  to  my  head  as  my 
scalp." 

Gordon  and  his  companions  called  out  to  Hall  to  humour  the  joke,  and  preparations 
were  made  accordingly.  Ross  fixed  his  table  and  arrayed  the  lights  as  if  he  were  seated  in  hit 
own  bed-room.  He  commended  Hall  for  the  neatness  of  his  shaving  cup,  and  said  he  liked 
the  habit  of  burning  spirits  of  wine  in  heating  the  water,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  ignited. 

M  But  bring  the  Haw,"  saM  he.   ' 

It  was  accordingly  brought,  and  they  all  helped  themselves — Gordon  particularly — to  a 
copious  libation. 

"  Boys — or  rather  gentlemen,  excuse  the  familiarity,*  observed  Rosa,  pausing  from  the  ope- 
ration of  lathering  his  most  ample  whiskers,  u  as  I  expect  you  always  mean  to  continue  in  your 
psesent  honourable  profession,  may  yon  tore  the  full  measure  that  the  law  allows,  and  die  as  ft 
points  out.  Ml  give  you  three  pieces  of  advice,  which  I  have  learned  in  my  observations. 
Firstly ;  as  the  preachers  would  say,  never  take  an  accomplice  where  you  can  do  the  deed 
without — accomplices  entertain  often  suspicions  of  each  other,  and  in  that  way  w«  constables 
come  to  find  you  out  A  fellow  is  always  wanting  to  know  where  his  accomplice  is,  fearful,  of 
being  blown.  Secondly ;  the  moment  yon  are  arrested  hold  your  tongues,  and  make  no  con- 
fessions  or  admissions — I  know  many  a  man  so  ruined.  Thirdly;  always  send  jpr  a  keen 
lawyer,  and  pay  him  well.  And  fourthly,  and  lastly ;  always  keep  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  the  gentlemen  ef  my  profession.  We  often  do  each  other  great  services — secret  services 
that  the  world  is  not  aware  of,  and  we  respect  each  other  accordingly.  In  fact,  oar  professions 
mutually  sustain  each  other." 

44  Fact!"  snooted  Gordon,  tossing  himself  on  his  bed. 

At  tins  moment  there  was  heard  without  the  rapid  trampling  of  horses. 

u  We're  betrayed,"  shouted  Bully  Ben,  aiming  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  Ross  and  firing,  but 
wide  of  his  mark.  It  would  not  have  taken  effect,  perhaps,  though  aimed  directly  at  the  body 
ef  the  constable,  for  that  quick-witted  character,  before  the  trigger  was  pulled,  jerked  the  bed- 
clothes round  hiss.  Bully  Ben,  presenting  his  shoulder  towards  the  window,  jumped  through  it, 
sash  and  all,  followed  by  Pounder  and  Tom  Fenton.  Gordon  jumped  up,  and  staggered . 
towards  the  window  to  follow  their  example,  but  was  thrust  back  by  Ross*  and  fell  on  the  bed 
in  a  state  of  drunken  insensibility. 

«*  What's  all  the  rompus,  Hall?*  said  Ross,  stepping  to  the  door,  and  calling  oat  to  the  land-, 
lord,  who  was  letting  ha  the  horsemen. 

M  Nothing,"  replied  Hall,  stepping  up  to  him  and  replying  in  a  whisper,  "  bat  a  parcel  si 
chaps  who  are  larking  it  from  Springdale." 

"  It's  not  the  first  lark  that's  nearly  cost  a  man  his  life.    It's  morning*  ain't  it  ?" 

*  Yes,  it's  breaking." 

While  Gordon  was  prostrated  in  drunkenness,  Ross  proceeded  to  tie  him,  while  the  coon* 
terfeiter  muttered  to  himself :  "  Catharine,  mind  me  now— we'll  fix  him,  Tom—die  dogs- 
hang  liquor." 

After  accomplishing  bis  purpose,  Ross  resumed  his  seat  before  the  looking-glass,  and  finished 
shaving  himself  with  great  deliberation,  making  this  internal  reflection  as  he  looked  at  Gordon : 

"  Damn  him  I  I  thought  well  of  him  until  I  saw  bis  treatment  to  the  woman.  He  can  go 
it  with  a  rush.  I  suppose  I  must  take  him  to  Springdale  gaol,  as  that  s  the  nearest — not  very 
safe,  though.  What's  that  my  business  ?  all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  cage  the  bird.  The  o&tr 
fellows  are  clean  gone,  except  Tom  Fenton— he's  got,  what  they  say  I  have,  the  bump  of  adhe- 
siveness. He'll  haunt  about  here  till  he's  nabbed.  Tve  that  bump*  by- the- by,  myself,  or  I 
never  should  have  held  on  so  long  to  my  whiskers."  Then  surveying  himself  in  the  glass*  he 
continued :  M  I  don't  know  but  what  I  look  more  like  a  gentleman  without  em." 

Ordering  his  breakfast  in  the  room  where  Gordon  lay,  Ross  had  a  knife  and  fork  placed  lac 
his  prisoner,  and  awoke  him.  Gordon  glanced  wildly  round,  while  the  full  force  el  kef 
situation  broke  over  his  bewildered  faculties,  and  he  exclaimed; 

M  No,  no ;  give  me  brandy— brandy  T 
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"  I  told  you,  Jack,  it  was  your  worst  enemy." 

Gordon  gulped  it  down  without  a  word,  and,  in  a  half  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Ross  had 
him  seated  in  a  waggon,  which  he  drove  himself,  and  conveyed  him  safely  to  the  Springdale 
gaol. 


CHAPTER     XII. 
From  motives  of  humanity,  when  Ross  returned  to  the  city,  which  was  immediately  on  his 
securing  Gordon  in  gaol,  he  called  to  see  Mrs  Gordon,  and  break  to  her  her  husband's  late, 
and  contribute  his  mite  to  the  relief  of  her  distress. 

The  afflicted  woman  had  been  out  till  past  dinner-time,  roaming  the  streets  in  the  hope  of 
getting  some  employment  to  obtain  a  meal,  and  with  a  vague  anticipation  that  she  might  see 
or  hear  something  of  her  former  mistress,  and  thereby  gain  an  opportunity,  after  extorting  a 
promise  from  her  not  to  do  Gordon  any  injury,  to  inform  her  of  his  threats,  for  her  gratitude 
to  Miss  Atherton  was  ever  abiding  in  her  memory,  and  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing.  Her 
efforts  had  been  vain  in  tracing  her  mistress,  or  obtainieg  food.  She  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  begging,  and  she  returned  to  her  wretched  home  to  endure  as  she  might  the  gnawings 
of  hunger. 

While  she  set  on  her  little  stool,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  thinking  sad  thoughts, 
Ross,  who  bad  rapped  twice  unheard  by  her,  entered  the  room.  Its  gloomy  appearance,  and 
the  more  than  gloomy  appearance  of  the  woman,  struck  even  his  feelings,  used  as  they  were 
to  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  sorrow.  She  arose,  and  respectfully  offered  him  a  chair.  He 
look  it,  and  telling  her  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  informed  her  of  Gordon's  imprisonment 
in  the  Springdale  gaol  to  await  his  trial. 

*'  Then  yon  were  here  last  night  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  was ;  and  saw  enough  of  you  to  respect  you.  Gordon,  if  you  can,  yon  should  forget. 
1  tell  yon  plainly  there  is  no  chance  for  him  ;  if  he  escapes  an  indictment  for  counterfeiting, 
and  another  for  perjury  against  a  boy,  I  think  they'll  fix  on  him  the  robbery  of  Mr  Pinckney.* 

"  Mr  Pinckney  I  what  Mr  Pinckney  7* 

44  A  gentleman  who  is  a  friend  of  Mr  Langdale,  one  of  our  richest  merchants. * 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  where  Gordon  was,  besides  at  Mr  Benbow*s  ?" 

•*  Certainly ;  and  I  don't  see  what  he  was  doing  there  unless  to  beg  off  from  Mr  Pinckney, 
bat  he  was  at  Mr  Langdale's.     Jessop  tracked  him." 

<•  Mr  Langdale's  !  where  is  Mr  Langdale's  ?'' 

M  In  Washington  square,  number .     Maybe  youll  find  there  the  lady  that  yon  and 

he  were  talking  of— your  old  mistress." 

"  Catharine  looked  at  Ross  in  bewilderment,  but  spoke  not 

M I  wish  I  had  those  ten  dollars  to  return  to  you ;  but  if  I  must  go  to  prison,  cant  you 
pot  me  where  John  is  ?" 

M  I've  no  authority  to  take  you  to  prison,  and  wouldn't  exercise  it  if  I  bad,"  said  Ross. 
M I  did  my  duty  in  arresting  Gordon,  and  I  shall  be  well  paid  for  it  I  consider  that  I  owe 
you  ten  dollars,  and  here  they  are." 

M No;  no ;  let  me  work  for  you,  and  repay  you  in  that  way.0 

"  Certainly,  you  shall,"  said  Ross ;  "  here,  take  the  money,  and  111  send  you  round  some 
work,  or  call  with  my  wife,  and  see  yon  about  it." 

Expressing  ber  gratitude  more  by  manner  than  words,  Catharine  took  five  dollars,  refusing 
to  take  more,  and  Ross  left  ber 

Fixing  her  scanty  dress  with  as  much  skill  as  possible,  Catharine  proceeded  directly  to 
Mr  Langdale's,  and,  entering  the  area,  asked  the  servant  for  Miss  Atherton. 

"Tell  her  Catharine  Gordon,"  said  Catharine,  "and  shell  see  me,"  looking  over  her 
dress. 

Hesitating  for  a  moment  the  servant  went  and  soon  returned,  telling  Catharine  to  follow 
ber.  She  was  conducted  to  a  splendidly  furnished  bed-room,  where  Miss  Atherton  sat  in  a 
voluptuous  dishabille. 

"  Shut  the  door  after  you,n  said  Miss  Atherton  quietly  to  the  servant,  who  Unjgsrwi  «03n* 
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threshold.  •' Catharine,  is  that  you  ?"  she  said,  advancing  with  emotion,  and. taking  the 
hand  of  her  former  maiden ;  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you— I  heard  you  were  dead — but  sorry  you 
have  so  much  altered.     You  are  in  distress." 

"  Deep,  deep !"  exclaimed  the  servant-maid,  shaking  all  over  with  emotion  i  "  in  bod/  and 
in  soul,  in  heart,  in  health,  in  hope— ruined  and  undone  for  ever." 

"  Merciful  father !  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  will  money  relieve  you  ?" 

"  It's  strange,  Miss  Clara,  but  something  seems  to  bind  me  in  my  darkest  hour  to  you 
Gordon  told  you  I  was  dead?*' 

"  He  did,"  said  Miss  Atherton.  "  Sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  you?  After 
he  left  you,  you  followed  him." 

••  1  did  ;  but  first  excuse  me,  Miss  Clara :  you  know  the  character  of  Gordon — he  b  now 
in  gaol,  at  a  place  called  Springdale,  for  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes— excuse  me  bat  can 
he  in  any  way  do  you  an  injury  ?" 

«•  Me  an  injury  1— why,  Catharine  ?" 

*•  Because,  last  night,  when  in  his  cups,  he — but  you  promise  me  to  tell  it  to  no  one  to  nis 

harm?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  I'll  only  use  what  you  tell  me  in  self-defence**' 

"  Miss  Clara,  I  owe  you  so  much  that  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  what  he  said  :  be  threatened 
you,  and  said  if  he  was  not  so  much  taken  up  with  his  own  risk,  that  he  could  get  both- 
money  out  of  somebody,  whom  1  thought  he  meant  you." 

"  Me  1 — where  did  you  say  Gordon  was  ?  confined  at  Springdale,  was  it  not  ?  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles  from  here.    Did  he  ever  tell  you  any  way  in  which  he  could  injure  me  7* 

"  Never,**  replied  Catharine  j  "  1  have  only  been  with  him  a  few  months ;  he  left  me 
behind  in  the  old  country.  At  times  he  would  speak  against  you  ;  but  1  dont  think  he  liked 
you  after  you  made  him  marry  me." 

"  Likely — that's  it     Now  tell  me  about  yourself,  Catharine. " 

"  I've  not  much  to  say,  Miss  Clara.     After  John  married  me,  and  we  quit  service  with  yon,' 
he  threw  off  restraint,  and  became  much  wilder.      We  got  very  poor,  my  child  died,  and  be 
took  me  to  London,  where,  in  a  few  months,  after  trying  to  make  me  an  outcast,  he  abandoned 
me,  and  came  to  this  country.     I  followed  after  him  in  the  next  ship,  and  after  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  search,  and  sorrow— spending  all  the  little  money  I  had,  and  working  for  my 
daily  bread,  and  roaming  from  city  to  city,  and  sometimes  giving  up  in  despair,'— by  accident 
I  met  him  one  day  in  the  market  in  this  place.     He  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  had  several* 
men  who  seemed  like  jockies  talking  to  him.      He  always  would  gamble.     I  went  up  to  him, 
and  called  him  aside  to  speak  to  him.     He  looked  surprised  and  angry  at  first,  and  the  next 
minute  told  me  to  say  my  say  out  before  company.     He  then  turned  from  me  to  his  friends,' 
and  said,  nodding  his  head  at  me,  that  there  was  game.      I  could  not  bear  it— I  burst  into 
tears,  and  walked  away.     He  followed  me  at  some  distance,  and  damned  me  for  leaving  home ; 
but  I  begged  and  prayed  with  him  so  that  at  last  he  took  me  to  a  miserable  room  from  the  * 
house  where  I  was  living — where — but  I  wont  speak  of  his  treatment  to  me.     He  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse  ;  more  dissipated  and  more,  until  he  is  now  in  prison.** — And  the 
poor  thing  wept  bitterly. 

"  My  God,  woman,  why  did  you  live  with  him—why  did  you  not  annihilate  him  !"  ex* 
claimed  Miss  Atherton,  stamping  her  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  O  !  Miss  Clara,  if  you  had  loved  as  I  have,  the  ground  he  trod  upon,  though  it  were  the 
desert,  would  be  more  to  you  than  paradise  without  him— the  darkest  night  brighter  than 
the  brightest  day— poverty,  misery,  and  the  world's  scorn  with  him,  better  than  the  world's 
wealth  without.** 

11  I  traced  those  feelings  in  yon,  or  you  never  should  have  married  him.  1  pity  you  from 
my  soul  How  dare  any  man  to  outrage  so  a  woman's  feelings— feelings  such  as  yours  were ! 
Give  up  all  notion  of  him,  and  let  him  die  a  blasted  convict.*' 

•'  I  can't—  I  can't  I"  exclaimed  Catharine.     •  Yon  can't  make  the  heart  young  again; 
the  roots  of  the  knotted  oak  can  never  be  tendrils  again— they  can  never  be  transplanted^: ' 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  where  they  grew  op  in  their  strength  thev  must  be  left  or  wither— 
even  to  expose,  them  is  withering.''  ■  ..  , 
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"  You  ipeik  truly  of  Borne  hearts,  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Atherton,  with  a  brow  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  passion  and  power, "  but  not  of  all.  I  respect  your  woman] y  affection,  but 
I  trust,  for  the  happiness  of  my  sex,  that  such  is  to  be  found  oftener  in  romance  than  in  reality. 
Catharine,  yon  must  feel  no  false  delicacy  with  me— I  have  abundant  wealth,  and  will  assist 
you  ;  were  I  in  your  situation  and  you  in  mine,  remembering  the  past,  I  would  both  ask  and 
expect  it  of  you."  So  speaking,  Miss  Atherton  handed  her  several  gold  pieces.  M  You  must 
get  whatever  you  want— clothes,  and  whatever  else,  and  tell  me.  Let  none  of  this  go  to  fee 
tome  pettifogging  lawyer  who  won't  know  the  first  principles  of  the  case.  If  there  is  any 
hope  for  John,  I  will  see  that  he  has  able  counsel  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow— be  punc- 
tual, Catharine ;  no  foolish  errand  to  Springdale  to  see  him  and  let  him  couzen  or  beat  your 
money  from  you ;  he  is  better  as  he  is  ;  if  he  has  not  money  he  will  get  no  drink  but  what  is 
good  for  him — and  abstinence  from  intoxication  may  reform  him." 

Here  the  servant  entered  with  a  card  in  her  hand,  which  she  gave  to  Miss  Atherton, 
which  the  lady  looked  at  peculiarly,  and  said— 

"  Tell  Miss  Fltihurst  that  I  will  be  down  in  a  moment ;  and  say  to  my  maid  I  do  not 
want  her.  "  Catharine,"  she  continued  to  Gordon's  wife,  "  you  shall  fix  my  dress  for  me  ;  it 
wffl  not  be  the  first  time,  and  may  not  be  the  last" 

«  My  fingers  are  all  thumbs  now,  Miss  Clara,"  said  Catharine,  smiling  at  the  memory  of 
brighter  days  ;  *  but  Pll  try— the  washing-tub  and  floor-scouring  have  unfitted  me  for  such 
a  doty.  How  I  use  to  love  it  You  used  to  be  easier  fixed  than  other  ladies,  and  never 
sound  fault" 

*  I  am  not  as  patient  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  no  matter— some  of  these  days,  maybe,  you  will  be 
Willi  me  again,  and  well  make  these  men  behave  better.  No,  Catharine,  these  plain  pearl 
earrings,  they  become  black— now,  that  solitary  ring.  Call  and  see  me  to-morrow,  Catharine, 
or  this  afternoon— or  to-night,  if  you  feel  to  like  it,  and  if  I  am  not  engaged  we'll  talk  over 
other  times.  Be  of  good  cheer— these  men,  Catharine,  have  a  maxim,  my  girl,  that  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  we  women  must  have,  for  our  maxim,  this— that  faint  lady 
never  won  or  kept  false  man— so  there  shall  be  no  heart  in  our  maxim  at  all.     Good  bye." 

♦*  Good  bye,  Miss  Clara ;  God  for  ever  bless  you,"  said  Catharine,  descending  the  steps 
behind  her  former  mistress,  and  dwelling  upon  the  splendour  of  her  peerless  beauty. 

The  ladies  met  like  two  who  had  been  anxious  to  see  each  other,  from  what  they  had 
heard  mutually  of  the  other's  personal  and  mental  attractions.  Miss  Atherton  was  some 
years  the  elder,  and  the  impression  of  intellectual  superiority  and  great  womanly  tact  and 
observation  sat  upon  her  brow.  Perhaps  Fanny's  first  impression  of  her  new  acquaintance 
was  that  she  was  a  thought  too  worldly  in  her  manner ;  but  it  passed  away  from  her  mind 
m  five  minutes.  Miss  Atherton  thought  she  saw  in  Fanny  something  of  what  she  herself 
had  been,  or  might  have  been  but  for  the  past — something,  but  she  felt  their  characters 
were  different  naturally.  Though  her  brow  was  sunny  as  the  marble  when  the  sunlight  falls 
upon  H,  yet  a  cloud  crossed  her  heart  when  Fanny,  La  making  tne  apology  of  her  father1! 
for  her  delay  in  calling,  added— 

M  Mr  Pinckney  was  to  have  escorted  me,  Miss  Atherton  ;  but  some  involvement  of  his 
from  the  low  price  of  cotton  compelled  him  to  go  to  Mr  Mason's,  the  lawyer  ;  so  I 
determined,  as  I  came  in  expressly  to  see  you,  that  I  would  not  be  deprived,  by  any  further 
untoward  circumstances,  from  making  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  hope  your  father  is  better  V  inquired  Miss  Atherton, 

*  Much  better.  Several  pleasant  occurrences  of  late  have  relieved  him ;"  and  Fanny  spoke 
of  Bobby's  trial  and  Pompey's  conduct,  saying  how  much  it  had  gratified  her  father. 

*  I  hope  Mr  Pmckney*s  Ices  is  not  great  ?*  inquired  Miss  Atherton. 

M I  dent  know  exactly  its  extent,"  rejoined.  Fanny,  who,  not  knowing  why,  could  not  refrain 
Men  blushing. 

"  Caught**  thought  Miss  Atherton  to  herself ;  "  shell  have  him  if  be  were  penniless  ; 
the**  proud,  and  would  be  proud  to  show  her  disinterested  lore.  Pinckney  has  not  told  her 
tsfenreelves— pride  again.*' 

Thk  thought  of  the  instant  passed  through  her  mmd,  when  she  asked  Finny  V  sJhe  had 
Wtor  heard  of  Oordon,  the  ceuatorfcltei.  n  reply  to  which  Inquiry  Fanny  gave  a*  «»o«nt 
ttlsfrcoeArt  to  Pio^aod  Bobby,  a^  Aft*** 
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call,  Fanny  took  her  leave*  pressing  Miss  Atherton  'to  call  and  see  her  soon,  and  explaining 
that  they  were  not  spending  the  winter  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  her  lather *s  gout. 

"  I  promise  you,"  replied  Miss  Atherton,  "  that  the  first  fair  day — day  like  this—that 
occurs,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  it's  that  day,  I  will  ride  out  and  see  yeu.  I  am  determined* 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  know  you  well."    They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

"  A  beautiful  woman,'*  thought  Bliss  Atberton  as  she  viewed  her  own  (air  proportions  in 
the  glass  ;  "  beautiful— and  my  good  friend  Howard  has  caught  her  heart.  Can  he  have 
lost  his  fortune — no,  I  don't  believe — would  I  be  very  sorry  ?  I  ought  to  be.  It  will  require 
a  woman  of  more  determination  of  character  to  make  a  distinguished  man  of  Pinckney  than 
my  visitor.  Can't  I  get  him  back  ?  he  treats  me  with  so  much  the  air  of  an  escaped  bird 
that  won't  be  caught  again.  I  must  to  Springdale  ;  I  must  know  something  about  this 
Gordon.  I  suspect,  and — I  wonder  if  Howard  had  any  particular  feeling  other  than  the  call 
of  business  which  kept  him  away. 

Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  Pinckney'*  name.  He  entered,  and 
looked  black  when  on  inquiry  he  learned  that  Miss  Fitshurst  had  called  and  left.  He  staid 
but  a  few  moments,  and  took  his  leave. 

<*  He  tries  my  woman's  temper  to  the  uttermost,"  soliloquised  Miss  Atberton,  when  the 
door  closed  on  him — "  to  the  uttermost— why  he  was  once  the  creature  of  my  smiles.*' 

Fanny  expressed  herself  to  Pinckney  in  the  most  unbounded  terms  of  admiration  of  Miss 
Atherton.    "  Howard,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  you'll  make  me  jealous  if  you  go  there  much.**. 

•*  Ah  !  I  fear,  Funny,  that  I  not  only  shall  not  go  there,  but  shall  be  absent  from  you  fin? 
two  or  three  weeks.  My  affairs,  I  believe,  will  compel  me  to  go  to  New  York.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  my  visit  wfll  make  all  right.  That  Mr  Mason  is  certainly  a  splendid  man ;  it  is  a  treat 
to  talk  with  him  and  Longdate.  I  wish  often,  Fanny,  that  I  had  studied  one  of  the  professions  ; 
in  this  country  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  requires  a  man  to> 
be  employed.  But  we  must  goto  Europe  in  the  spring,  and  I  will  there  prove  to  you  that  I 
have  not  flattered  jou,  and  show  them  what  flowers  grow  in  America;  but  your  city  has  aU 
ready  shown  them  that." 

"  And  Miss  Atherton." 
Yes ;  but  her's  is  a  beauty  to  please  a  boy — one  who  has  not  seen  the  world.** 
O !  no,  not  always  so,  Howard ;  think  how  Mr  Longdate  speaks  of  her.    I  shonldnt 
wonder  if  they  mode  a  match." 

"  Ah !  would  you  not?  1  hope  that  Sidney  will  return  before  I  go.  My  dearest  Fanny, 
the  pain  of  separation,  but  for  so  short  a  time,  will  make  me  feel  more  desolate  than  when  I 
stood  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  an  utter  stranger." 

In  a  few  days  Pinckney  left  Holly  for  New  York.  His  parting  with  Fanny  had  that  pleased 
anxiousness  which  we  may  suppose  two  lovers  to  feel  who,  by  separate  pathways  that  join  en 
long,  have  parted  for  a  moment,  each  to  pluck  a  flower,  which  they  meant  to  present  in  exchange) 
when  they  met  again,  as  a  token  of  their  everlasting  love,  and  that  thereafter  they  should 
no  more. 


CHAPTER    XHL 

Miss  Athkhton  kept  her  promise,  and  made  an  early  return  of  Fanny's  call.    As  the  ride 
a  long  one,  she  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Holly,  and  they  had  a  long  Ute~a-t$U  together.  How 
soon,  under  such  circumstances,  an  intimacy  ripens. 

Saddened  by  Pinckney 's  absence,  and  gaining  no  comfort  from  her  visits  to  Sarah,  wfeawif 
sadder,  and  dared  not  impart  her  feelings  in  sympathy,  Fanny  sought  the  excitement  of  the 
city  to  relievo  the  loneliness  which,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  pressed  upon  her  heart.  She  saadi 
her  home  with  Miss  Atherton  at  Laogdale's.  She  found  in  the  gay  circle  of  ^infm  that 
Miss  Atherton  was  all  the  talk — the  envy  of  the  belles,  and  the  toast  of  the  beans.  The  *sV 
miration  she  excited  seemed  so  common  to  her  that  nothing  in  her  •manner  indicated  <her  asm* 
sciousaess  of  it. 

And  Langdale,  with  his  intellect  and  manner,  And  full  appreciations  of  fcesmty  and  -ssJdsssJ 
in  woman,  bo*  he  delighted  to  seat  himself  upgn/he  sola  t^eemifiem  and  spend  tfeft  jojesj 
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hoart !  He>  knew  to  welt,  the  art  of  pleasingr-and  he  hedknowJL sa  mjyuch,  of  the  sorrows  and 
selfishness  of  existence,  that  whatever,  could  lend  a  cJatnm.  to  it  he  garnered  with,  a  miser's 
care  to  enjoy  with  a  poet's  sensibility.  He  scanned  the  beauties,  from  their  silken  slippers  to 
their  slightest  curl  of  ribbon,  with  that  feeling  of  optical*  perception  that  made  the  minutest 
touch  in  the  poetry  of  life  a  minister  to  his  enjoyment.  How  quietly,  yet  shrewdly,  he  would 
comment  upon  any  little  trait  of  character  he  had  seen  exhibited  in  society,  and  with  a  tact 
that  gave  it  the  interest  of  a  novel;  or  if  literature  wasjtbe  theme,,  who  that  heard  men  could 
fancy  him  the  keen  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  the  interest  table  so  well,  and  had  turned  it 
to  such  good  account  amidst  day-books  and  led^ers»*r-dr»ym«ni  and  hogsheads?  yet  the  truth 
is,  that  it  was  this  contrast  that  gave  such  a  zest  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  inmates ; 
and  how  quickly  he  anticipated  any  little  want  in  his  household  which  would  or  might  contri- 
bute to  their  gratification ;  the  fanciful  bird-cage  and  its  glittering  inmate,  if  it  struck  his.  eye 
In  the  street,  was  so  unostentatiously,  if  attainable,  conveyed  to  his  home.  The  richness  of 
the  hot-house,  the  varieties  of  the  exotics,  some  beautiful  specimen  of  statuary,  some  rat 
fossil,  some  glorious  painting,  if  met  with,  he  made  his  own,  to  contribute  if  but  to  a  moment's 
pleasure.  And  amidst  it  all  the  cares  of  business  clouded  his  brow  not  an  instant,  or  gave  t 
his  thought  and  presence  of  mind  the  least  abstraction.  If  some  merchant-friend  dined  with 
him,  whose  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  sordid  traffic,  Langdale  continued  the  conversation,  not 
%  only  to  make  him  pleased  with  himself  but  amusing  to  his  inmates  ;  and  when  he  left,  with 
what  a  quiet  good  humour  he  would  trace  some  trait  of  bis  character,  or  tell  some  tale  of  him 
on  'Change,  but  without  the  least  malice— scandal  he  despised* 

Miss  Atherton,  who  had  seen  the  world  thoroughly  and  in  its  highest  circles,  would  often 
wonder  to  herself  over  bis  powers  of  pleasing,  while  Fanny,  in  listening  to  him,  would  forget 
for  the  moment  even  Pinckney* 

One  day,  when  Fanny  and  Miss  Atherton  were  together  in  the  latter's  chamber— it  was 
one  of  those  gloomy  days  of  autumn  whan  the  fire  looks  so  pleasant  within  and  everything  so 
unpleasant  without — on  such  a  day,  while  Fanny  was  busied  with  a  bit  of  fancy  work,  Miss 
Atherton  was  busy  in  rummaging  in  her  tranks  among  a  number  of  letters  and  trinkets,  when, 
looking  up,  she  said : 

M  Fanny,  what  a  dull  day— it's  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors  to  look  out ;  yet  everything 
within,  nevertheless,  is  not  unjoyous.  It's  a  day  that  makes  one  look  black ;  don't  you  think 
so  ?  I  always  call  them  your  confidential  days." 

"  That's  a  good  term,"  replied  Fanny ;  "  'tis  strange,  indeed,  how  our  feelings  change 
with  the  weather.    T  can't  say  that  I  have  been  moping  all  the  morning,  but  I  have  a  kind 
'  of  pleasing  thoughtfulness  upon  me.    From  your  pile  of  letters,  and  your  being  a  single  lady 
I  can  judge  what  kind  of  reminiscences  you  are  calling  up." 

44  As  to  that,  maybe  you  are  mistaken— but  here  I  have  a  whole  trunk  full  of  letters—' 
from  belles  and  beaux—friends  and  foes ;  from  foolish  old  lords  and  gay  young  gentlemen— 

■ 

even  down  to  a  servant  maid.    Are  you  fond  of  poetry  ?" 

"  Very,  indeed." 

*  I  suppose  every  young  gentleman  who  rhymes  thinks  he  writes  poetry.  Here's  a  scrap 
from  a  certain  gentleman  to  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  upon  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  lady  was  engaged.     It  is  called : 

DESPONDENCY. 


Vm  sad :  there  Is  a  pall  of  gloom 

leave  m»  ra  she  sonny  sky, 
A*  if  the  spirits  of  the  tomb, 

With  their  dark  train  were  sweeping  by. 
lata!  lie*  ham,  whom  tyrant's  chain 

Bound  to  the.  dead  in  days  of  old ; 
I  feat  my  puke  in  heart  and  brain— 

In  ike.  wosid'e  contact  (rowing  sold. 
I*m  tad:  far  thy  sweet  dreams  to-night, 

Fafcr  spirit  of  my  eong  and  eonl. 
Not  hither  will  they  take  their  flight, 

Or  spread  around  ma  their  control : 
Another  has  thy  plighted  tow, 

And  soon  the  yWded  hand  heU  take, 
And  press  the  kiss  upon  thy  brow. 

And  than  lev  hfan  will  then  forsake 
Thn  world— and  he  for  aye  wiU  be— 
The    01  Id,  and  the  world's  law  to  thee* 


I'm  sad :  for  had  we  met  before 

En  yet  that  plighted  tow  was  broken, 
1  might  hare— bat  no  more,  no  more— 

I  bear  within  the  bitter  token. 
I  might  ham  lewd  thee  with  a  lore 

Which  eien  in  despair  is  true, 
Which  day  by  day  should  seek  to  prove, 

Daily  thn  deeper  debt  warn  dno^- 
|  might  hare  loved  thee  as  he  loved 

Who  gave  the  world  for  smile  likn 
And  marked  its  changes  all  unmoved 

If  1  bad  cleoped  thy  hand  in  mine. 
I  might  have  loved  thee,  and  thy  emSle 

Bad  flnag  a  Mossing  on  my  brow, 
As^deep  as  in  the  darkening  wile 

That  dwells  upon  my  spirit 


I  might  Ipso  loved  than,  might  I  do 
A*  much  as  though  I  new  might  woo. 
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"  There,  dont  yon  think  that  gentleman  loved  and  meant  to  lore,  though  hopelessly?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  laughing,  and  laying  the  MS.  on  the  table  beside  her. 

"  It  sounds  in  that  fashion,"  replied  Finny  ;***  and  I  like  what  seems  to  be  the  tatenseness 
of  his  feelings,** 

"  Feelings !  now,  Fanny,  do  yon  think  that  any  one  ever  sat  down  to  write  poetry  who 
felt  at  the  timer 

"  So  the  writers  of  it  say,"  replied  Fanny ;  "  and  I  can  fancy  nothing  more  natural  We 
see  a  friend  to  unburden  our  hearts  to ;  and  why  not,  when  we  have  no  friend,  to  make  our 
pen  one — as  somebody  talks  of  a  lover  breathing  his  mistress's  name  to  the  flowers." 

"  Oh !  you  are  thinking  of  Hudibras,"  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton : 

'  111  carve  your  same  en  bark*  of  trees 
With  tree-tore  kaete  and  fourbhee.'  * 

Fanny  blushed,  and  Miss  Atherton  continued :  "  Listen  to  this ;  here's  an  extract  from  the 
same  writer,  but  in  humble  prose  : 

"  *  Whom  could  I  love  but  thee !  In  the  world  I've  left  behind  me — a  wide  continent 
through  which  I  travelled — I  saw  none  who.  for  a  moment  attracted  my  attention.  Here,  in 
this  bright  land,  where  beauty  assumes  its  loveliest  forms,  and  borrows  all  the  graces  of 
poetry  and  the  arts — the  cultivation  of  centuries — still  I  passed  on  indifferent  to  the  living 
though  not  to  the  dead,  until  I  saw  thee— then  whom  could  I  love  but  thee?  and  from  that 
hour,  of  wbom  else  have  I  thought?  Why  do  I  linger  here  when  friends  are  calling  me  to 
my  distant  home,  sunny  as  this,  but  that  thou  art  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I  have  no  home 
but  in  thy  smile  !  Last  night,  when  I  saw  you  with  the  gay  flatterers  around  you,  to  wbom 
you  listened  seemingly  with  so  pleased  an  ear,  whose  ear  did  I  seek  if  not  thine— and  was  it 
not  deaf  to  me  ?  why,  sometimes,  then  have  you  smiled  on  me  ?  was  it  with  the  Syren's  wish 
to  beckon  through  flowery  path  to  destruction  ?  yet  but  smile  if  you  only  act  it,  let  me  but 
be  near  you— 

« Let  me  bat  breathe 
The  bleieed  air  that's  breathed  by  thee, 

And  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear . 
Healing  or  death,  lis  one  to  me.' " 

"  In  the  name  of  mercy  P*  exclaimed  Fanny,  smiling,  as  Miss  Atherton  stopped,  "  what 
became  of  that  swain  forlorn  ?" 

"  What  became  of— him !  he's  still  in  flesh,  I  presume— still  in  flesh— men  have  died  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  et  cetera,  Don't  you  think  a  schoolboy,  upon  the  instant,  ooutf 
finish  the  quotation  ?  *  but  not  for  love.*    Listen  to  this : 

"  *  Hope  has  been  called  a  flatterer— a  sycophant ;  yet  she  is  the  only  sycophant  and 
flatterer  who  forsakes  not  the  wretched,  but  wbose  smile  grows  warmer  as  their  wretchedness 
Increases.  X°  *H  the  living  she  is  a  bosom  friend,  and  she  forsakes  not  even  the  dead,  for 
she  haunts  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  visits  the  sleepless  pillow  of  the  bereaved  with 
the  promise  that  the  severed  shall  meet  again.  And  O  I  after  such  a  promise  how  sweetly 
slumber  visits  the  eyelids  of  that  lonely  one.  Then  why  am  I  so  forsaken  that  she  comes 
not  to  me  ?  In  vain  I  court  her  smile,  and  solicit  her  to  promise  me,  when  you  frown 
upon  me,  one  impulse  of  cheerful  existence  for  the  future.  But  n  o !  she  acts  towards  me 
as  your  slave,  and  you  forbid  her  to  visit  me  with  even  a  whisper  that  is  gladdening.  Ok  I 
beloved—' " 

"  Read  the  name  out,"  interrupted  Fanny ;  "read  the  name  out,  oh  1  beloved  Clara." 

"  Could  you  think,"  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  "  that  so  hopeless  a  youth  would  dare  to 
practise  the  profanity  of  using  such  a  beloved  one's  Christian  name  ?  No  I  were  it  you,  fcett 
have  to  say  *  Oh  1  beloved  Miss  FStshurst'  If  hope  had  been  your  slave  as  he  represents,  and 
you  had  told  her  to  smile  upon  him,  then  it  might  be  '  Oh  1  beloved  Fanny.'  Our  aex  seldom 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  solitary  surname,  such  as  Caesar,  Washington,  Napoleon,  except  In 
mythology ;  for  instance,  Hope— eheV  a  female  and  flirt,  and  yet  we  always  call  her  plain 
Hope." 

"  The  sex  is  known  by  the  character  without  the  designation,"  said  Fanny,  laughing.  "1 
wonder  if  ever  she  flittered  into  this  gentleman's  presence  again  I  Do  let  me  see  a  scrap  of 
his  hand- writing — they  say  it  shows  the  character,  and  I  fancy  his  must  be  excessively  tremu* 
lous — that  scrap  of  rhyme,  if  it  has  not  the  name." 
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w  Yes,  it  is  a  tremulous  hand,"  replied  Miss  Atherton,  funding  to  Panny  the  MS.  of  the 
lines  on  «  Despondency  •  with  a  careless  hand,  bat  a  peculiar  smile. 

"Astonishing  P  exclaimed  Fanny:  "  how  much  the  hand-writing  is  like  that  of  Howard— 
of  Mr  Pinckney.  And  his  initiator  said  she,  in  a  faltering  tone,  dropping  the  paper 
from  her  hand.    "  Deceived,  and  so  cruelly  1* 

• "  Miss.  Fitzhurst,  how  agitated  yon  are ! ".  exclaimed  Bliss  Atherton,  in  a  tone  of  apparent 
alarm.  "  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  discovery  of  this  secret,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  thig 
mere  fact,  should  so  much  agitate  you.  I  did  not  fancy  that  Mr  Pinckney  was  other  to  you 
than  an  acquaintance ;  and  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  under  what  I  presume  are 
existing  circumstances,  that  it  was  your  joke  upon  his  hand-writing,  and  your  expressed  wish 
to  see  it,  that  caused  me  to  show  it ;  besides,  hand-writings,  now  I  reflect,  may  be  alike,  and 
this  you  are  not  certain,  are  you,  this  is  Mr  Pinckney's  ?" 

"  You  know  it  Is — but  no  matter— it  is  immaterial,"  said  Fanny,  making  an  effort  to  resume 
her  work.    "  Read  on." 

*  Not  for  worlds  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton :  "  not  for  worlds  1  I  assure  you,  Miss. 
Fltzburst,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  feelings  and  relations  towards  Mr  Pinckney  which  does 
not  leave  him  free  as  air.  Whatever  rights  of  explanation  there  are  arising  from  this, 
unfortunate  little  incident,  they  rest  entirely  between  you  and  Mr  Pinckney.  Indeed,  if  I  had 
for  a  moment  fancied  the  possibility  of  anything  unpleasant  to  your  feelings  occurring  in  this 
careless  examination  of  my  trunk,  I  would  have  locked  it  up  for  ever,  and  have  thrown 
the  key  into  Lethe.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  feelings  or  relations  towards. 
Mr  Pinckney  which  does  not  leave  him  perfectly  free  to  act ;  and  if  you  feel  yourself  so  placed 
towards  him — it  never  crossed  my  brain  for  a  moment  as  to  need  of  him  an  explanation— I  beg 
and  pray  of  you  that  you  will  mention  the  precise  manner  in  which  you  discovered  his  commu- 
nication to  myself.  Among  those  many  packages  which  you  see  there  spread  out,  which,  as  I 
told  you,  are  from  a  variety  of  persons,  from  lords  to  waiting-maids,  it  was  by  the  merest 
accident  I  chanced  to  light  upon  a  stray  letter,  of  his ;  one  of  the  extracts  was  not  his— and  I 
forgot  that  he  was  not  now  in  Europe.  These  little  effusions  have  no  effect  upon  myself;  I 
look  at  them  as  the  offerings  of  a  gallant,  gay  young  gentleman,  who  was  then  fresh  from  the 
poets,  and  who  would  not  write  so  wildly  now,  though  he  might  be  truly  and  devotedly  in  love. 
I  thought  you  looked  at  them  in  that  light  yourself,  for  you  may  remember  we  laughed 
heartily  over  them — not  that  they  are  not  remarkably  well  written,  but  from  their  excessive 
professions  of  hopeless  attachment  I  hope  you  thoroughly  comprehend  my  feelings  in  this 
matter,  Miss  Fitshurst  ?" 

M  Thoroughly,"  said  Fanny,  "  thoroughly." 

.  *  Indeed,  Fanny,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  advise  you.  I  had  heard  that  Mr  Pinckney  was 
attentive  to  you ;  so  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Bradley  was.  Mr  Pinckney  I  had  heard  so  often 
here  and  in  other  places  given  away,  that  I  continued  to  hold,  him  a  gallant  devoted  to  our 
sex  at  large.     Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you." 

«  To  whom  else  have  they  given  him  V  asked  Fanny,  trying  to  force  a  smile* 

M  To  whom?— such  things  so  escape  my  memory.  Ah  1  I  have  heard  Colonel  Bentley  say, 
hf-the-by,  a  friend  of  your  family's,  Fanny,  that  he  thought  at  one  time,  to  use  his  expression, 
that  our  Lothario  was  smitten  with  Miss  Grattan ;  so  you  see  bow  utterly  ignorant  I  was 
that  the  discovery  of  his  hand-writing  in  badinage  to  anybody  could  give  you  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. I  dare  avow,  now,  that  Mr  Pinckney,  in  his  interviews  with  you,  never  mentioned 
that  he  knew  me  abroad  but  cautiously— did  he?" 

"He  did  not-but— " 

"  Hear  me  one  moment,  Fanny.  No  one  has  ever  heard  me  speak  of  him  in  any  way  but 
as  a  Lovelace.  Your  brother,  intimate  as  they  are,  I  do  not  believe  ever  heard  him  mention 
my  name,  except  as  one  that  he  had  met  and  admired ;  not  even  in  his  letters  from  abroad 
where  he  was,  with  the  same  pen  and  ink  in  his  hand  with  which  he  wrote  to  him,  puzzling  his 
brain  to  concoct  these  billet-doux  to  me.  Pardon  me— but  1  think  I  can  guess  a  little  at  what 
may  have  been  understood  by  you  with  regard  to  his  feelings  towards  you,  but  you  never  heard 
him  mention  me  but  as  a  casual  acquaintance." 

"  No,  never.     Don't  let's  talk  in  this  way— it's  nothing"  said  Fanny,  deeply  blushing. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Miss  Atherton,  "  to  show  you  the  light  in  which  1  view  these  little  com- 
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nninicattona,  I  have  newer  mentioned  to  a.soul  thai  ho  ever  showed  am  amy  attention!  abcoad 
whatever.    In  troth,  it  would  be  rioetrively  unpleasant  to.  me  ta  hare  say iuuoe-pfooghtinto> 
the  matter  ia  any  way.    Should  it  be.  let  mo  not  be  thought  too  orgeat  in  roejiettiihg    tow. 
pcatiog  the  request-*that  you  will  fully  explain  my  innocent  and  unconscious  aganoy.* 

MIfi  wearing  late,"  said  Fanny,  rising ;  "  it  is  time  for  us  to  prepare  for  dinner;"  and  aba\ 
arose  from  her  seati  when  Misa  Atherton  took  her  hand,  and  impressing  s>  kise  upoQ  her 
brow,  walked  with  her  to  her  chamber  door. 

Poor  Fanny I  compressing  her  lips  together,  she  leaned  against  her  bed  w  speechless  ago*? 
for  several  minutes,  when,  by  a  strong  resolution  pf  her  will,  she  made  ber  toilet,  and  entered 
the  withdrawing  room  a  moment  after  Miss  Atherton*  where  she  found  Mr  t ^ng^i*  **mmM*£ 
by  her  side,  while  she  was  pieparing  to  play  on  a  moat  tasteful  harp  which  that  genilemaahad 
just  purchased. 

"  Are  you  unwell,  Bliss  Fitzhurst?"  said  longdate  to  ber  on  observing,  ber  pale  brow; 

"No,  sir;  not  at  all." 

"  A  little  sorrowful  only,"  said  he ;  "  then  come,  eoz,  play  for  Miss  Fitahnrat  Moore'a  beau- 
tiful song — *  O  soon  return.' " 

"  No  i  let  me  sing  you  a  song  of  your  friend,  Mr  Pinckney,  which  was  written  abi'oadV  and 
was  popular  with  the  Americans  there.  I  like  the  tune,  if  I  don't  believe  entirely  in  tbej 
hopelessness  of  the  sentiment." 

So  speaking,  she  sang  the  following  lines,  to  which  Longdate  listened  attentively*  altr^rT,, 
as  he  was,  not  only  by  the  gracefulness  of  her  form,  which  her  attitude  at  the  harp  so  nnelf 
developed,  but  by  the  softness  of  her  tones  and  the  distinctness  of  her  ^'wthirt-ii  ia  which 
last  particular  she  did  not  prove  herself  a  follower  of  fashion. 


O  !  BJUUCK  HER  NOT. 


Ok!  bawao  has  not— her  love  was  deep; 

And  if  her  heart  was  lightly  won, 
Her  memory  will  vigil  keep, 

An*  1*4  hart  ha  the  only 


10  rat*  wonl*  ww  ooctrol  the  heart— 
The.  farthest  river  seek*  t*e  aea  ; 

And  thus,  though  they  be  far  apart. 
Her  fancy  la  no  longer  free. 


If  beesHeot  i*  the  aaawr 
And  careleea  of  the  da 

'Remember  that  indMfl 
la  bat  aha  wish  at 


There  b  ne  onre  within  the  crowd, 

It  hut  u new*  the  dee*,: 
For  there,  when  the  false*! 

te  forget. 


And  thoagh  bat  one  that  promise  heard, 

And  rheogh  that  pratis*  he  forgot. 
The  faithfal  maiden  keeps  her  word— 

O I  blame  her  not— O !  blame  her  not. 

"Tbeie»aw!9'  exclaimed  Miss  Atherton,  rising  and  bowing  to  Leiajdale*.  r      ijilhunsi. 

"  I  have  christened  your  harp  for  you  with  your  friend's  song  j  it  is  a  beautiful  iaatr uuneni  of 

moat  delightful  tone.    1  must  say,  of  all  the  gentlemen  I  have  met  in  two  cosmonauts,  that  ft 

certain  coz  of  mine  knows  best  bow  to  charm  his  guests*     Wont  yosi  endavae  that,  Fanny?" 

«•  With  my  whole  heart,'*  said  Fanny.  "Mr  Langdale,  can  you  ten  see  whom  the  maiTgoaj 
eastward  ?" 

"  Ah4"  said  Langdale,  "I  aaay  quote  your  friend  and  my  friend's-  song  to  yen,  end  apply 
it  to  yon  both. ■ 

«— Tho# ,  thoagh  they  he  fhr  npait,  fc 

Her  fane j  is  ne  longer  " 


This  afternoon,  Miss  Fitzhurst,  at  five  o'clock  —  the  mall  closes  at  half  after  four.     Do* 
you  know,  Miss  Fitzhurst  that  this  song  of  our  friend's,  of  which  my  fair  cos  seems  to  have 
exclusive  possession,  reminds  me  of  a  suspicion  which  had  often  crossed  my  mind  ?" 
What  is  that,  Mr  Langdale?"  asked  Fanny. 

Why,  that  our  friend  Pinckney,  and  this  coz  of  mine,  know  more  about  each  other  sa 
relation  to  themselves  than  we  wot  of.     I  have  thought  it  often  have  not  you  ?" 

M  Why  should  I  ?"  said  Fanny,  turning  pale. 

*I  cannot  give  any  conclusive  reason,"  replied  Langdale,  "but  my  surmises  are  strong. 
He  makes  me  jealous.  I  assure  you.  You  know  your  power — therefore,  from  a  selfish  motive* 
1  beseech  yon  keep  him  closer  to  your  side  when  he  returns." 


•< 


u 
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Miss  Atherton  struck  the  keys  of  the  harp,  as  if  she  were  unconscious  of.  what  was  said, 
end,  dinner  being  announced,  they  each  took  an  arm  of  Langdale,  and  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room. 

Fanny  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  show  of  dining.  As  soon  as  she  could. she  withdrew 
to  her  chamber,  and  after  gazing  vacantly  into  the  street  for  .some  time,  she  took  .pen; and 
paper,  and  addressing  Pinckney,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Miss  Fitzhurst's  compliments  to  Mr  Pinckney,  with  the  return  of  the  presents  and  letters 
she  has  received  from  Mr  Pinckney.  She  hopes  by  the  next  mail  to  receive  hers.  .Miss  Fits- 
hurst  would  remark,  that  if,  hereafter,  either  business  or  pleasure  should  bring  Mr  Pinckney 
to  ,  that  she  considers  that  no  courtesies  heretofore  existing  between  them  will-require 

his  appearance  at  Holly.  On  the  contrary;  should  Miss  Fitzhurst  and  Mr  Pinckney  ever  meet, 
It  must  be  on  the  footing  of  entire  strangers.*' 

Making  up  a  package  of  his  letters  and  presents,  and  enclosing  them  in  the  above,  Fanny 
-called  her  servant,  and  giving  him  the  means  to  pay  the  postage,  ordered  him  to4ake  it 
immed'ately  to  the  post-office.  This  done,  she  locked  her  door,  and,  throwing  herself  ion 'her 
'bed,  ga*  e  loose  to  her  bitter  feelings. 

Miss  Atherton  was  standing  at  the  front  door  as  the.  servant  descended  the  .steps,  where 
'Langdale  had  just  left  her,  and  observing  the  letter  in,  his  hand,  she  asked : 

"  Ay,  John,  is  that  for  me  ?H  , 

"  No,  miss,**  he  replied,  holding  up  the  letter  so  that  Miss  Atherton  could  read  the  direc- 
tion ;  "it  is  a  letter  that  Miss  Fitzhurst  has  ordered  me  to  put  into  the  pest-office." 

"  You  had  better  make  haste  then,  John,  or  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  mail ;"  and  the 
menial  hastened  on  his  errand., 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Whin  Gordon  was  committed  to  gaol  he  summoned  all  the  energies  that  gtiHt  and  inebriety 
had  left  him  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  crimes.  He  inquired  of  the  gaoler  the  morning 
after  his  commitment  if  Mr  Branson  was  in. the  village,  and  learned  from  him  that  that  worthy 
had  been  absent  from  Springdale  some  time,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Dairy  be  made  the 
fruitless  inquiry,  and  almost  momently  be  was  casting  his  eyes  round  the  walls  of  hfe  prison 
devising  some  mode  of  escape;  but  hit* appalled  heart  throbbed  thick  with  the  consciousness 
that  without  assistance,  strongly  ironed  as  he  was,  even  that  gaol,  so  inferior  in  strength  to  the  * 
city,  gaol,  vrould  hold  him  until  justice  consigned  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

He  wondered  if  to  that  unguarded  prison  window  Dully  Ben,  or  Pounder,  or  Tern  Fentou, 
would  not  come  in  some  deep  dark -midnight  to  save  him. 

"  No,  no  T*  be  would  soliloquize ;  "  they  have  not  the  heart;  end  if  they  had,' they  lay  the 
break  upon  me — and  here  they  will  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Damn  them  I  if  they  were  here  end 
I  were  free,  they  might  watch  awhile  for  my  .coming :  "  thps,  in  speaking  his  feelings  towards 
them,  forgetting  that  he  was  portraying  very  naturally  what,  theirs  were  to  himself.  Then 
he.  thought  of  his  abused  wife,and  tried  to  devise  sense  mesne  of  making  her  acquainted  with 
his  situation ;  believing,  notwithstanding  his  brutal  conduct  towards  her,  that  she  mightbe 
induced  to  convey  him  secretly  some  instrument  whereby  he  mjgbt'effect  his  liberation. 

After  Bobby's  deliverance,  the  man  who  had  committed  the-ASsault  and  battery,  the  only 
other  prisoner  then  in  gaol,  had  been  released;  and  in  his. gloomy  and- silent  solitude  Gordon 
felt  it  would  be  relief  if  he  could  hear  the  clanking  of  any  other  fetters  in  unison  with  Hi  own. 
As  he  lay  upon  his  miserable  mattress,  the  intense  solitude  which  -semttinees  would  reign  over 
the  quiet  village  would  press  upon  his  brain  like  the  weight  of  mountain!,  and  he  wouW  im- 
pulsively toss  up  his  hands  as  if  to  remove  it.  The  least  .sound  that  *iame  to  bis  -ears  was 
welcomed,  for  it  relieved  his  mind  in  his  efforts  Xo  divine  what  oceesiened  it  The  solitary 
mouse  that  stole  across  bis  prison-floor  he . tried io.  allure. Beaiente^him  wfth-eranrosioT'bresMt' 
thrown  as  noiselessly  to  it  as  the  feathery  Call  of  itbersnow  j  (And  when  the:  motion  of  bis  head 
Would  start  .the  little  pilferer  back  again,  he  would  groan  in  *he*i>srab*<o?hfeghik,,saiditi)ey 
even  the  tiny  animal  knew  the  depravity  of. his  ihearf,  land  .sbimn^ihsftv  bsssasjse  ike  .wesv 
friendless. 
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»  Ifit  nerves  were  utterly  unstrung  by  his  long  course  of  dissipation,  and  he  would  fancy  in 
the  midst  of  day  that  darkness  encompassed  him,  and  ten  thousand  fiends  were  heaping  living 
coals  of  red-hot  fire  upon  his  heart.  O !  how  the  poor  wretch  begged,  and  begged  in  vain— 
lor  it  was  against  the  regulations  of  the  prison— for  a  little  brandy,  to  give  him  nerve.  At 
other  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  night  he  would  fancy  it  broad  day— but  a  strange,  unnatural 
day,  in  which  the  sunbeams  whirled  and  whisked  about  him  like  witches  in  a  dance.  Some- 
times they  would  assume  the  shape  of  spirits  in  air ;  and  it  seemed  wonderful  to  him  how  their 
features,  in  smallest  miniature,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point,  could  be  so  distinct ;  while  he 
wondered  bow  they  could  swell  and  bloat,  and  become  loathsome  and  reptile-like,  and  come 
and  crawl  upon,  and  thrust  their  forked  tongues  in  his  (ace,  and  belch  forth  breaths  of  fire,  or 
putrid  rottenness.  They  seemed  to  creep  into  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  into  each  finger,  and 
steal  into  his  veins  and  revel  in  his  blood,  until  they  gathered  at  last  in  one  great  knot  about 
his  heart,  and  fed  upon  it— -while  the  hair  of  his  head  became  living  serpents,  and  stung  bis 
eyes  out  At  other  times  he  would  fancy  that  a  (air  spirit  of  light  descended  from  heaven 
into  his  room— a  visitant  of  mercy,  who  bade  him  confess,  repent,  and  go  free ;  and  when  he 
had  confessed  all  his  crimes,  she  would  turn  into  a  denouncing  angel,  an  accuser  before  the 
High  Judge,  and  she  would  pour  forth  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  his  head,  and  he  saw  the 
mountains  reeling  and  rolling  towards  him,  yet  they  would  not  cover  him,  and  could  that 
feeble  hand  hold  them  from  hiding  him  1  the  feeble  hand  of  Granny  Gammon  I—  O !  bow 
distinctly  she  wore  that  death-in-life  look— that  countenance  when  she  cursed  htm. 

Again  he  would  fancy  that  little  dogs  with  club  feet  danced  round  his  couch ;  they  were 
so  comical  that  he  laughed  till  his  bones  ached.  There  was  one  little  black  fellow,  with  a 
stiff;  pompous,  curled-up  tail,  that  led  him  through  the  hills,  and  by  aunt  Agnes,  and  by  Holly, 
and  took  him  to  the  tree  where  he  met  Peggy  the  night  of  her  grandmother's  death.  Instead 
of  being  angry  with  him  she  was  all  delight,  all  joy,  all  willingness,  and  she  had  a  little  bird  in 
her  hand  that  sang  so  sweetly.  While  he  played  with  the  bird,  she  plucked  flowers — yet  it 
seemed  strange  to  him  how  he  could  tell  their  colours  so  distinctly  by  the  starlight^— but  he 
could ;  and  she  made  them  into  garlands,  and  in  graceful  dalliance  wound  them  round  his 
waist ;  in  humility  and  in  token  of  respectful  attention  and  love,  she  kneeled  and  bound  them 
round  his  ankles ;  she  begged  and  implored  him  not  to  be  angry  with  her,  when  he  drew  back 
his  foot  to  spurn  her  from  him,  but  a  sudden  pain  prostrated  him  to  the  earth,  and,  lo  I  she  had 
bound  him  in  fetters.  Then  the  little  black  dog  with  the  curly  tail  kept  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  at  last  he  got  a  livery  suit  on  him,  and  turned  out  to  be  old  Pompey,  while  the 
bird  proved  to  be  Bobby,  who  whistled  for  joy. 

Then  Ross,  the  constable,  and  he  took  a  ride,  and  he  stopped  to  drink,  but  Ross  would  not ; 
and  after  he  had  drank  Ross  proposed  a  race,  to  see  which  could  ride  to  the  devil  fastest,  and 
he  agreed ;  and  they  dashed  on  op  hill  and  down  dale  through  Springuale,  and  away  past 
the  cross  roads.  They  mounted  at  last  a  steep  precipice,  and  they  were  spurring  side  and 
aide,  neck  and  neck,  when  Ross  gave  Gordon's  horse  a  cut  with  a  baboon's  tail  which  bis 
whip  turned  into,  which  made  his  steed  spring  ahead  clear  over  the  precipice  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  brimstone.     Ross  peeped  over,  and  laughed  at  him  till  the  woods  echoed. 

Then  his  wife  came,  and  she  looked  so  kindly  on  him.  She  leaned  over  the  precipice, 
and  stretched  out  her  band  to  save  him.  Their  fingers  touched.  O !  what  a  glow  of  joy 
thrilled  through  him ;  but  just  as  she  was  about  to  pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the  buxoiogv 
Ross  threw  a  rope  made  of  counterfeit  notes  round  her,  and  drew  her  back,  while  the  fiends 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  and  laughed  till  the  lulls  and  valleys  echoed  with  their 
malignity. 

Then  Ross  called  to  htm,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  one  single  cent  wherewith  to 
pay  toll  of  good  money,  that  he  should  come  forth  scot  free;  and  Gordon  thought  ho 
turned  hk  pockets  umMe  out  in  search  of  the  bafedoUar  that  his  wife  gave  him,  but  he  had 
spent  it  in  buying  aejuor  and  treating  at  the  tavern  where  he  and  Roes  stopped,  and  the 
counterfeit  notes  fell  thick  and  fest  around  hhn.  At  last  out  came  Ross's  ten-dollar  note,  but 
a  current  of  cool  sir  wuftjfcoak  away  ofT,  while  the  counterfeit  ones  tumbled  the  fester 
Ids  pocket,  and,  sgnWag  InwniiiBslily,  gave  him  such  intense  agony  as  to  cause  hsai  to 
,  madly  about,  at  wsnsa  the  lends  laughed  louder  than  ever,  while  hss  wife  and  Boss 
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Then  he  thought,  after  a  weary  travel,  he  stopped  by  a  shady  fountain  embowered  in  trees, 
and  then  threw  himself  down,  and  soon  sunk  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Awaking  feverish  and  all 
•thirst,  he  reached  over  for  a  draught,  and  the  limpid  stream  turned  to  molten  lava,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  and  burned  his  heart  out,  and  he  heard  Ross  call  out  in  a  tone  of- 
derision,  •*  I  told  you,  Jack,  it  was  your  worst  enemy."  He  found  himself  still  in  the 
bottomless  pit,  with  little  devils  skipping  round  him  perfectly  crasy  with  delight. 

All  at  once  they  seemed  to  leave  him  at  the  approach  of  a  small  gentlemanly-looking  little 
man,  dressed  ra  black.  Gordon  took  him  at  first  for  a  clergyman,  but  he  proved  to  be  Satan 
himsell  Strange,  but  as  he  advanced  to  Gordon  the  baok  notes  under  him  seemed  to 
moulder  and  grow  cooler,  and  a  fiendish  glow  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  prisoner's  veins. 
He  announced  himself  by  taking  off  his  hat.  Gordon  observed  that  his  eye  was  a  merry  one, 
and  though  H  certainly  had  a  touch  of  deviltry  in  it,  it  was  meny  deviltry,  and  not  very 
malignant.  His  nose  was  too  large  rather,  and  too  much  hooked,  and  he  was  bald,  with  a 
little  rein  of  hair  above  his  ears,  and  a  big  tuft  on  his  forehead  like  the  forelock  of  time.  Hit 
hair  was  originally  black,  but,  having  been  so  long  amid  the  flames,  it  had  got  tinged  with 
a  crispy  red  here  and  there,  like  the  first  gray  hairs  in  the  head  of  a  gentleman  growing 
elderly.    Gordon  felt  proud,  he  knew  not  why. 

"  Sir,"  said  this  personage,  with  great  apparent  cordiality  and  kindness,  not  unmingled 
with  respect, "  you  give  yourself  unnecessary  uneasiness ;  most  of  those  poor  devils  that  were 
dancing  about  you  have  forfeited  their  souls  for  ever,  and  yet  you  see  they  are  quite  merry. 
The  cause  of  your  trouble  is,  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  purgatory  ;  you  have  not  committed 
murder  yet ;  sell  me  the  fee-simple  of  your  soul,  and  you  shall  fco  back  and  dwell  on  earth, 
and  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  There,"  said  he,  offering  notes  to  countless  amounts,  "  are 
the  means  to  gratify  all  your  wants  T  As  Satan  offered  them,  Gordon  thought  that  Peggy, 
Bobby,  his  wife,  and  even  Pompey,  with  tearful  eyes,  besought  him  not  to  take  them — but  he 
stretched  out  his  hand.  Then  the  shade  of  his  mother  appeared  to  him,  and  in  tones  of  un- 
utterable woe,  prayed  him  to  touch  not 

"  But  you  have  always  disobeyed  your  mother,"  said  the  tempter ;  "  why  should  you  mind 
her  now?**  Then  the  voice  of  granny  Gammon  called  to  him  that  she  would  take  back 
her  curse  if  be  would  forbear. 

**  Forbear  I  why  should  you  forbear  1"  cried  out  Satan  ;  it  will  give  you  revenge  on  all 
your  enemies !" 

M  Give  me  the  money,"  cried  Gordon ;  "  I'll  seal  the  bond  with  my  heart's  blood." 

With  tears  and  wailing  his  mother  and  the  rest  disappeared,  while  Satan  plunged  a 
flaming  pen  into  his  breast,  and  drawing  it  out,  dripping  with  blood,  bade  him  seal  the  bond. 
He  did  so,  and  throughout  all  the  regions  round  them  was  a  yell  of  delight.  Gordon  felt 
proud.  He  thought  he  said  to  them  in  the  language  of  the  player  whom  he  had  seen  enacting 
Byron's  'Manfred*— "  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends—"  and  he  laughed  himself  so  loudly  that  he  was 
startled  at  the  echoes  of  bis  own  tones. 

Then  he  thought  he  trod  the  earth  again  in  the  hot  fulfilment  of  bis  revenge.  How  his 
soul  revelled  in  its  purposes !  how  he  thought  he  would  scourge  Pompey— and  he  made  the 
motion  of  a  blow  with  his  arm ;  how  he  would  gloat  over  Peggy,  who  should  cringe  at  his 
feet,  while  Bobby  stood  impotently  by. 

He  thought  he  stopped  at  Springdale,  and  ordered  a  dinner  and  wines,  while  the  landlord, 
and  even  the  Fitzhursts  and  Pinckney,  fawned  around  him.  With  what  an  air  he  ordered 
his  bill— Lo !  when  he  had  pulled  out  the  baok  notes  for  which  he  had  sold  himself  to  pay 
it,  Ross  arrested  him  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  he  was  thrown  into  Springdale  gaol. 
There  his  wife  came  to  see  him,  when,  maddened  with  her  because  she  had  not  brought  him 
the  means  of  escape,  he  dashed  her  brains  out  against  the  wall. 

In  an  instant  he  was  transported  back  again  into  the  bottomless  pit.  O  !  what  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  his  heart  as  a  hollow  voice  called  out  ;— 

«•  You  are  mine  for  ever  and  for  ever," 

He  started  up  from  his  prison  floor.    He  felt  the  walls  to  convince  himself  of  his  locality. 
He  grasped  his  limbs  all  over,  and  every  feature  of  his  face,  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  still 
in  the  flesh.     He  struck  his  manacled  hands  against  his  brow  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
nostrils,  and  as  he  felt  it  trickling  forth  he  threw  himself  back  on  his  dungeon   Hoot,  e* 
t han-.ed  God  fervently  that  he  wm  stffl  on  earth,  though  a  pr\*m«  %*A  m**. 
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CHAPTFR    XV; 

On*  moroing,  when  Cordon  bad  just  recovered  from  one  of  those  terrible  visitations  which 
almost  amounted  to  madness,  at  an  unusual  hour,  for  it  was  not  yet  time  for  his  mid-day  meal,, 
the  wards  of  his  prison  doors  were  undrawn,  and  the  gaoler  conducted  into  his  presence  na 
other  person  than  Mr  Bronson. 

That  worthy  stepped  back  as  he  gazed  on  the  haggard  face  of  Gordon,  on  which  the  light 
from  the  solitary  window  fell  with  strong  and  contrasting  force.  He  could  hardly  recognise 
in  his  altered  features  the  reckless,  sportsman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  lounging  about  his  store. 

Gordon  nodded  his-  head  to  Bronsoo  in  token  of  recognition,  and,  turning  to.  the  gaoler* 
•naked — "  For  God's  sake,  put  lighter  fetters  on  me  than  these—and  give .  me  a  little  brandy, 
just  a  drop,  or  some  opium — laudanum." 

"  Gordon  1"  exclaimed  the  gaoler  in  an  angry  tone,  "  you  are  the  most  agravatingest  feller 
I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  You  want  me  turned  out  of  ray  sitivation  as  gaoler  to  this  'ere 
establishment,  don't  you  ?  I've  told  you  fifty  times  afore  that  the  sheriff  says  to  me— you 
know,  Mr  Bronson,  that  our  sheriff  is  a  man  of  mettle  and  stern,  an'  he  always  keeps  his 
word— Pike,  says  he  to  me,  put  the  heaviest  fetters  in  the  gaol  on  that  Gordon,  and  grant  him, 
no  indulgences  whatever,  saving  what  the  rules  allow;  if  he  escapes  you  lose  your  place." 

*'  Why  should  he  feel  that  way  towards  me  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

"  That's  the  question  you  must  ask  yourself,"  replied  the  gaoler.  "  Our  sheriff  is  a  first* 
rate  gentleman ;  bat  he's  notional — very  notional  indeed,  and  once  he  gets  &  notion  into, 
his  head  there's  no  getting  it  out.  To  Bobby  Gammon,  from  the  first,  he  gave  all  kinds  of 
indulgences.  Why,  he  used  to  make  me  let  that  black  feller  Pompey  in  here  to  see  him. 
My  notions  are,  that  every  man  what  has  the  keys  turned  on  him  for  a  perticular  offence 
should  be  treated  alike." 

"  Why  should  he  dislike  me? '  said  Gordon  again.  "  I  never  electioneered  against  him; 
I  would  have  voted  for  him  had  I  been,  here." 

"  If  you  had  made  him  sheriff  it  would  ha'  been  the  same  thing,"  returned  the  gaoler. 
"  Now,  I'm  for  having  stand-by  rules,  but  he  told  how  this,  thing  would  turn  out  from  the' 
first ;  he  said  that  Bob  would  get  off— at  least  that  he  wasn't  guilty.  He  thinks  hard  of  you 
on  that  account ;  an'  after  I  locked  you  up  the  first  night,  and  went  over  to  the  tavern,  i 
finds  Ross  and  him  together.  Ross  wanted  to  bet  him  a  ten  dollar  hat  that  you'd  break  out~ 
The  sheriff  said  he  never  bet  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  he  said  he  didn't  think 
you  would,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  mark  what  Ross  said ;  and  I've  got  to  mark, 
it,  or  lose  my  sitivation— an'  I've  a  wife  and  family." 

"  Well,"  said  Gordon,  "  it's  hard— hard— O,  God  I" 

"  It's  harder  for  me,"  retorted  the  gaoler.  "  You  say  you  can't  sleep  at  nights;  and  I 
know  you  don't  much,  from  the  way  I  hoar  your  fetters  rattling ;  but,  man,  dpot  you  think 
that  keeps  me  awake  too  ?  Don't  it  make  me  think  that  you're  trying  to  break  gaol  ?  and. 
don't  I  think  of  the  loss  of  my  sitivation,  and  the  sufferings  of  my  wife  and  family,  if  such 
•should  be?  Here  I  have  thirty  dollars  a  month,  and  house-rent  free  in  the  best  built  and 
strongest  place  in  the  town.  The  biggest  storm  that  ever  bursted  couldn't  face  this  ere . 
establishment— you  might  as  well  just  keep  yourself  quiet  a  little  more  o'  nights.  I  tell  yon, 
man,  you  can't  get  out  of  this  gaol ;  and,  hang  it,  what's  the  use  of  your  groaning  and  grunting, 
so  through  the  night?  If  you  want  a  doctor,  say  so.  You're  'not  the  first  man  thai 
I've  turned  the  key  on  in  this  very  room — Bobby  Gammon  was  locked  up  here." 

"  Was  he?"  said  Gordon,  starting. 

"  Fact  sir,"  replied  the  gaoler,  and  turning  to  Bronson,  he  continued :  "Would  you  be- 
lieve it  now,  Mr  Bronson,  that  this  here  feller,  just  'cause  he's  in  here  for  passing  counterfeit 
money  and  one  or  two  other  things,  though  they're  not  down  in  the  commitment— would 
you  believe  that  sometimes  at  night  he  hollows  and  yells  as  if  ten  thousand  devils  had  got  hold 
on  him  ?  No  longer  an*  last  night  I  had  a  great  mind  to  come  down  here  at  midnight  with  a 
4X>frhIde,  and  flake  him  'till  he  couldn't  say  boo  to  a  gpose.  I  takes  it  very  unkind  oa  him 
•  breaking  o*  my  nat'ral  rest  in  this  wt^ptatirataly  considering  that  Mrs  Pike  is  as  you 
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link,  sir— an'  I donVkaowat  whit tfaMlttaytowwto.be  off  for  Dr  McVtttee.  Heir 
.Bight—edTiy  wife  several  times,  ao  that  I  tfaoagatln  waaU  fenny  on  the  Intewittag-eeen* 
—and  maylpe  play  the  devil  with  matters  and  things.  Beside*  that,  •everybody .ia  Sealngdeie 
—for  they  tan  hear  bhn  plataryeilthiwigh  the*^  it 

-out  of  deviltry— to  defy  then,  an*  disturb  tern  of  their  aaf  ral  raot,to*~Iuei«fe  only  taw  per- 
son as  I've  heard  of  that  defends  him  at  all,  and  that's  Bobby." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Gordon. 

"Why,*  replied  the  gaoler,  with  a  knowing  grin,  "he  pots  it  omi  to'  yew  ceueeience. 
tteaaya  be  was  passing  the  gaol  one  night  from  a  Kttfc  quHUng  frofco  at  BUI  Hardy*  soother's, 
an'  they  heard  you,  and  felt  so  for  you,  that  his  eoueia  Peggy -stopped  her  ears  with  her  hands 
and  cried.  New  yon  know  ift  afl  gammon,  Gordoa,*'  ooatinued  the  gaoler,  loosing  at  him 
as  if  he  perfectly  understood  him,  ••  all  a*atmoo,  for  last  nix?  at  I  myself  with  any  own  ears  heard 
you  laugh  the  most  devllisheet,  cumringest  laugh  that  ever  I  heard  tell  of— my  wife  was  certain 
that  yon  were  laughing  that  Vre  way  came  you  were  breaking  gaol  and  was  jftat  on  the  pint  of 

lingoft  Theoyoo  see  load  togetupanMookronnd^asfthekmefmysl^^ 
I,  and  my  whYs  sttivation— and  I  dreamed  all  night  damned  unlucky  dreams.  I  tell  yoa,  it 
you  don't  quit  it  you'll  catch  the  worst  flogging  you  ever  heard  of.  Here  you  are,  nothing  so 
do  upon  yarth  but  steep  all  nay  and  ont  up  your,  deviltries  all  night.  Why  don't  yon  keep 
awake  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  at  night  ?  I  just  advise  you  for  your  own  good  to  quit.  I 
teH  you,  men,  if  the  sheriff  would  only  tell  see  enerto  {rive  yon  n  aaste  of  «ny  brown  Betty— you 
•know  I'm  used  to  the  bosiBe*a-*there  wouldn't  he  a  single  man  in  fipringdak  that  heard  you 
who  wouMtefce  yon  to  he  at  your  deviltries  then.  I  teH  yon,  man,  rtfs  ootragus,  an*  1  leave  it 
so  Mr  Broosonhere  tf  it  ain*,  to  disturb  a  whole,  large,  respectable  place  like  this  in  spite  an* 
me,  and  considering  the  sitivation  of  my  wife." 

Gordon  gazed  half  vacantly  on  the  wall,  but  said  not.aworfl. 

"  Well,  amy  yonr  say,"  saM  the  gaoler  to  Branson  and  Gordon. 

"  Can't  you  let  us  have  a  little  talk  alone,  Mr  Pike?"  asked  Gordon.     "  You  knew, sir, 
that  I  may  went  eesnyessne  thtngsio  Mi*~he°safchtt)pheniied  man— canccrning  my  defence, . 
and  what  lawyer  to  employ,  which  in  your  responsible  situation  as  gaoler  it  would  net  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  before  you." 

The  gaoler  shook  Ins  bead  dewbtfbtty. 

"My  suspected  And  .nespeesabit  fries*],"  enid  Bronssn  msmuatiegly  so  Pike,    "perhaps 

yoa  had  hotter  let  as  have  a  little  private  talk.     Yon  remember  when  that  counterfeiter  was 

Jssre  before,  I  gave  him  seaae  ghostly  consolation.    This  unfortunate  man— for  any  man  may  be 

unfortunate— temptation  is  an  awful  snare— may  wish  to  communicate seeaething  tome  of  his 

spiritual  state,  besides  messages  to.eend  to  his  distent  friends." 

44  Then,"  said  the  gaoler,  ■  f  must  look  you  up  together. '* 

44  Must  you  ?**  said  Bronson,  starting  and  looking  round  the  black  end  charcoal  scribbled 
walls  :  • you  didoHkck  me  up  before." 

"Orders  strict  this  time,  Mr  Bronson  ;  mast  be  obeyed." 

•'  Well,  well,"  said  Bronson ;  >(  but  Pike,  my  respected  and  respectable  friend,  don't  stay 

long;" 

"  Never  fear,  Mr  Branson,"  said  Pike,  laughing ;  "  never  fear,  there's  no  authority  to  keep 
you  here— an'  I  never  nets  but  by  authority."  So  saying,  the  gaoler  withdrew,  deliberately 
tossing  the  door  after  him. 

Not  until  the  last  key  was  toned  in  the  outer  passage  deer  was  auenoe  broken  between  the 
'.^two,  when  Bronson  nshen  : 

^Gordon,  what  did  you  want  with  me?" 

M  When  did  you  get  here  ?"  asked  Gordon. 

«  Late  last  night ;  I  saw  Pike  ibis  morning  just  as  I  was  going  to  my  store,  and  he  said 
you  kept  pestering  him  to  come  and  coil  me  that  you  wonted  to  see  me." 

~  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gordon. 

"  Well ;  what  for  r  inquired  Bronson,  impatiently. 

**  Mr  Bronson,  I  want  you  to  go  my  bail  * 

*■  Go  your  bail,  Mr  Gordon  P* 

.  's^meJsx*,onttiMJedfc*4ito^ 
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'<Jack,tben-^bere,»DolMai--theywoo*taHowb«I.    Uwler  present  existing 
if  they  would  allow  ben1  they'd  pot  it  up  to  high  as  to  swamp  the  biggest  ottate  in  too  atate; 
and  at  for  taking  aw,  tbey  wouldn't  do  hV' 

"But  wiU  you  try—will  you  try?"  aakod  Gordon,  half  angrily,  half  imploringly. 

"  Mr  Gordon,"  said  Bronson,  after  tome  hesitation,  «« I  dont  know  that  yon  havo  any  par- 
ticular clalma  on  me." 

Gordon  looked  at  Bronaon  searchingry,  and  aald : 

"Dent  kaowl    Yea,  yon  do  know,  Mr  Bronaon." 

"  What  are  tbey  T  inquired  Bronaon  in  a  tremnhraa  tone,  approaching  nearer  the  speaker, 
yet  assuming  indiftrenee ;  M  what  are  they  ?  apeak  low.9 

M  Mr  Bronaon,  we  often  bought  goods  of  you  at  a  thousand  times  their  value." 

M  We !  what  we?    Yon  chose  to  give  me  my  prices — you  had  your  money's  worth." 

•*  Money's  worth !  that  may  bo— bat  you  knew  the  money,"  replied  Gordon,  quickly. 

M  Knew  the  money !  to  be  sore  I  knew  the  money :  it  was  good  money,  wasnt  it?  "  Have  a 
care,  Gordon,  dont  make  me  a  witness  against  yon,"  said  Brooson  in  a  friendly  tone.  I  may 
be  called  upon,  as  you  have  been  frequently  at  my  store.  I  know  nothing  against  yon  make 
no  confession.'* 

After  a  moment*  pause,  and  a  steady  look  at  Bronaon,  Gordon  asked: 

••Where's  Benbow?** 

"  Benbow  !"  exclaimed  Bronson  with  a  triumphant  smile ;  M  he's  off—no  one  knows  where. 
I  understand,  sir,  that  since  my  absence  from  Springdale— business  took  me  away  southard — I 
have  been  absent  some  time— in  that  time,  sir,  I  understand  that  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  have 
been  discovered,  and  that  it  was  asserted  that  Squire  Benbow  was  one  of  them.  I  knew  him 
very  slightly ;  but  I  cant  believe  it." 

•'  You  knew  him  well,  Mr  Bronson." 

«•  Mr  Gordon,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you  as  to  what  constitutes  an  intimate  acquaintance," 
retorted  Bronson. 

Gordon's  free  fell.  He  shook  impulsively  his  fetters,  as  if  he  would  rtnew  his  courage,  and 
then  remarked : 

"  Mr  Bronson,  you  knew  all  about  us." 

•'  Knew  all  about  you  P  echoed  Bronson ;  "what's  the  use  of  sneaking  so  loud ?  Do  you 
want  to  compel  me  to  be  a  witness  ?  I  assure  you,  Mr  Gordon,  I  know  nothing  of  you 
but  what  is  good,  and  unless  you  inform  me  otherwise  yourself;  I  have  not  said  that  I  would 
not  testify  to  the  feet.  Have  you  anything  against  me,  Mr  Gordon?  apeak  it  out,  air,"  said 
he,  sinking  his  voice. 

M  Mr  Bronson,  you  knew  about  us,"  reiterated  Gordon. 

"  I  am  not  certain  that  I  did,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,"  replied  Bronaon,  *  which  is  to  your 
advantage ;  but  suppose  I  did,  it  was  not  for  me,  a  Christian  man,  who  believes  in  mercy,  and 
who  practises  it — it  was  not  for  me  upon  suspicion,  very  slight  suspicion  1  dont  say  even 
that  I  suspected— 4t  was  not  for  me  to  have  the  fearful  penalties  of  the  law  tan1  feted  upon  a 
feflow-being— a  frail  human  creature  like  myself 

M  I'm  here— I'm  here  !**  exclaimed  Jack  Gordon,  in  a  desperate  tone,  «•  and  the  rest  are  all 
scattered ;  but  I'm  a  desperate  man.     I  can  tell  tales,  you  know — I  can  tefl  tales." 

"  Tales !"  exclaimed  Bronson,  but  in  a  much  lower  voice;  anot  so  loud,  my  reapcoted 
friend :  what  tales  can  you  tell  ?  Who'd  believe  your  tales  !*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  more  assured 
tone.  "  You  are  here  an  accused  man ;  I  dont  know  whether  you  will  be  convicted  or  not 
I  trust  not ;  but  who  would  believe  your  tales  ?  It  would  make  a  man  more  popular  if  you 
were  to  tell  them  against  him,  as  it  did  that  unfortunate  youth,  Robert  Gammon,  who  has 
grown  bolder  than  ever  since  his  acquittal.  I  wonder  you  dont  appear  against  htm.  But  you 
see  immediately,  Mr  Gordon,  that  tales  are  nothing.  There's— in  all  respect  I  say  it,  air— no 
shifting  of  responsibility  in  these  matters.  Tales  have  advanced  that  Robert  Gammon  in  this 
community  in  a  manner  that's  perfectly  astonishing.  Sir,  I  believe  they  would  elect  him  to 
office,  were  he  eligible.  Tales !  what  could  they  do  against  a  man  like  me,  Mr  Gordon  ?  I 
am  a  member  of  the  church  under  grace,  a  leading  member,  sir ;  a  character  mrimpoarbnri ; 
AMfgtvmt  greatly  to  the  poor;  and  never  missed  from  the  service,  unless  kept  book  byskk- 
or*         W»wosflaMst  nave  imlsJawe  Ana  Qnmam  for  years;  when  I  go  t»  pur- 
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chase  goods,  bear  the  highest  testimonials— tht  highest— have  unUiuted  credit  Tales,  indeed ! 
I  want  to  be  your  friend,  Mr  Gordon.  I  trust  m  mercy ;  and  for  your  own  sake  yon  will  not 
compel  me  to  be  your  foe.** 

M  Will  you  at  any  rate  help  me?*9  said  Gordon,  in*  tone  that  proved  he  had  not  much 
chance  of  operating  upon  his  fears. 

M  That  was  spoken  rightly,  my  respected  and  respectable  friend,  Mr  Gordon!"  exclaimed 
Bronson,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  adjusting  his  wig— "that  was  in  the  correct  tone.  The 
rumours  against  you,  sir,  I  never  have  believed ;  I  always  held  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  sir, 
and  on  air  proper  occasions  I  have  said  so*  I  shall  say  so  again,  sir,  on  all  proper  occasions. 
You  muit  not  be  down-hearted,  my  friend ;  I  will  help  you— yes,  I  will ;  and  though  you 
should  be  convicted,  Mr  Gordon,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary— don't  let  any  angry' 
feelings  of  the  moment  induce  you— nor  threats  nor  promises— to  say  a  word  against  your  true 
friends— such  you  shall  find  me  to  be,  sir.  I  assure  yon,  sir,  that  Robert  Gammon's  popu- 
larity is  astonishing^  But  as  I  was  about  to  remark,  even  though  they  should  send  you  to 
the  penitentiary,  remember  the  governor  has  the  power  of  pardoning— ha  (  don't  you  see— 
and  some  men  that  you  and  I  know  of  have  influence.  Who,  I  ask  you,  was  the  very  last 
man  in  this  prison— ay,  in  this  room?  Strong.  What  was  he  here  for?  counterfeiting. 
Was  he  not  convicted?  But  did  bis  friends  despair?  Who,  I  ask  you,  Mr  Gordon,  got  up 
the  petition  for  his  pardon,  and  rode  this  county  night  and  day  for  signers,  and  got  him  off? 
They  had  scarcely  got  his  head  shaved,  sir,  before  he  was  oft  Mr  Gordon,  that  individual 
always  sticks  to  bis  friends." 

M  You  promise  me,  then,  to  do  what  you  can  for  me  T  said  Gordon. 
'•  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Bronson;  "  be  discreet,  say  nothing  to  criminate  yourself  or  others ;  for 
your  friends  that  are  scattered  may  be  caught     Now  I  must  leave  you— I'll  have  some  clothes 
sent  to  you  by  our  charitable  society ;  at  least,  111  get  a  friend  to  propose  it,  and  111  carry  it 

through ;  I'd  speak  to  the  sheriff,  but  we  are  not  on  the  best  terms— so  give  me  your  hand 

God  bleu  you  1  Why  dont  that  fellow  Pike  come \  does  he  mean  to  keep  me  here  for  ever? 
There's  such  a  thing  as  false  imprisonment  I'll  learn  him,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  done  by  a 
gaoler  as  weO  as  by  anybody  else.  Pike,  I  say,"  he  continued,  kicking  and  shouting  at  the 
door,  "  Pike,  O !  Pike." 

Slowly  the  steps  of  Pike  were  heard  echoing  along  the  passage,  and  then  the  unlocking  of 
the  doors  succeeded,  and  the  gaoler  stood  in  their  presence.  "  Hope  I  didn't  keep  you  waiting 
much,  Mr  Bronson,*'  said  Pike  with  a  grin ;  "  but  I  stepped  to  the  *potheeary's  for  something 
for  my  wife,  and  left  the  keys  in  her  charge.    I've  just  got  back.9* 

u  Friend  Pike,  whenever  I  can  do  a  service  to  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature,  I  do  it— I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us.  If  Mrs  Pike  wants  any  baby's  clothes  cheap,  and  of  the  latest 
pattern,  ask  her  to  call  over.  We  shan't  quarrel  about  the  time  of  payment.  Good-bye,  Mr 
Gordon,  be  of  good  cheer.  The  Lord  is  everywhere,  as  much  with  you  in  this  prison  as  he  is 
a  the  sanctuary. 

So  speaking,  Bronson  withdrew,  and,  hastening  out  of  the  gaol,  left  Pike  to  lock  bis  solitary 
charge  up  at  his  leisure. 

After  glancing  round  the  room  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  peering  into  the  corner  and  at 
Gordon's  manacles  and  himself,  Pike  requested  him,  as  he  valued  the  comfort  of  his  bodily 
condition  so  long  as  he  remained  in  that  gaol,  to  cut  up  no  more  capers  with  his  fetters,  and 
not  to  laugh  so  loud  when  he  felt  disposed  to  merriment  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  just  to 
take  a  quiet  laugh  to  himself,  and  to  reflect  upon  Mrs  Pike's  present  "  hinterestingsitivation/' 
After  making  this  admonition,  the  affectionate  Mr  Pike  securely  locked  up  his  charge,  and 
forthwith  repaired  to  the  presence  of  Mrs  Pike,  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  feli- 
city, which,  it  appearatb,  may  be  found  even  in  agaoL 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Fiocniniio  to  his  store,  and  giving  a  hasty  order  toMs  clerk  conccrUhig  certain  goods  which 
be  expected  to  Arrive  from  the  city,  Broneen,  with  hasty  strides,  left  the  village  and  hastened 
to  El  wood's. 

"  Yes,"  he  soliloquised,  "this  Gordon  knows  what  he  has  beard  his  comrades  say,  and 
something  himself  besides ;  bat,  I  thank  God,  there's  nothing  they  can  bring  home  to  me.  If 
this  fellow  had  a  character,  and  his  comrades  had  ditto,  they  might  do  tt_4>ut— that  was  a 
lucky  thought  of  mine  about  -Robert  'Gammon,  the  KtUe'  rascal ;  but  as  ft  is,  suppose  I  did 
sell  them  goods  at  a  high  price*—  Pee  a  right  to  put  my  own  price  on  my  own  merchandise 
They  can't  prore  any  passing  on  me ;  no,  no,  I  took  care  df  that ;  but  I  did  past  it,  though  ; 
and  if  I  did,  who  can  prove  the  intention,  the  '*quo  animo'  as  Squire  Lnpton  says.  Yet  It's 
gathering  round  me ;  it's  gathering  round  me.  My  prospects  aire  darkening-. the  respectable 
here  don't  receive  me  m  they  used  to— no,  Bronson,  they  dont.  I  hare  made  my  mind  up  to 
it ;  I  must  and  will  have  that  girl ;  Elwood- dares  not  refuse  me»-he  would  if  lie  dare ;  but  I 
hold  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  Sarah  was  not  half  so  civil  hi  he*  reception  ns  the  ttsed  to  be, 
not  half  so  civil,  the  last  time  I  saw  her.  I  shallfcave  nomoredfflyAlallyin  the  matter  with 
her ;  she  must  and  shall  marry  me,  and  Elwood  shall  see  to  it.  It  was  lack y,  tacky— rthank 
God  I  saw  hira — hey !  Bronson,  very  saoky." 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  and  tsmdng  the  same  thought  war  and  over  In  his*  mind,. 
Bronson  reached  Blwood's  door  almost  unconeetously.  He  found  BHrood  tn,  wtm  received 
him  with  forced  cordiality,  and  invited  him  to -a  seat 

44  No  1  no  r  exclaimed  -Bronson  tmpatientry ;  *•  I  wish  to  speak  ■mftatcty.  1  Suppose  yetr 
niece  is  well  ?" 

"  Tolerable.     She  has  been  quite  unwell" 

"  Is  she  here  ?" 

'  Yes,  in  the  house ;  won't  you  see  her  ?"  asked  Elwood. 
k"  No  !  aot  now.     Come,  walk  out  with  me,**  said  Bronson. 
I"  Can't  we  speak  here,"  asked  Elwood,  seemingly  averse  to  leaving  the  house. 

"  No,  I  tell  you—no  !    Will  you  walk  out  with  me  ?" 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  heat,"  expostulated  Elwood,  and  taking  his  hat  from  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  it  when  he  took  it  off,  Elwood  followed  Bronson  to 
a  secluded  spot  behind  the  born,  some  three -hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  house.  As  they 
valked  along  each  was  so  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  as  to  make  no  effort  to  keep  up  a 
conversation,  Bronson  warned  with  dogged  determination ;  and  Elwood,  as  if  he  feared  an 
interview  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  deny.  When  they  reached  the  spot,  Bronsbn 
broke  silence,  by  saying  firmly— 

"  Elwood,  you  promised  me  long  ago  your  niece.     I  returned  last  night— almost  the  first 
words  I  heard  from  my  clerk  were  that  she  was  attached  to  that  infernal— -the  Lord  forgive 
me— to  that  aristocrat,  young  Fitzhurst.     We  must  be  married  to-n%ht." 
To-night  ("  ejaculated  Elwood. 
To-night,  or  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"The  consequences— the  consequences  I"  muttered  Elwood  to  himself,  and  then  he  sat! 
aloud :  "  I've  told  you,  Bronson,  that  she  should  and  would  have  you.  I  had  talks  with  her 
since  you  have  been  away,  and  she  is  not  so  averse  to  it.  It's  a  he— a  damned  He,  about 
Sidney  Fitzhurst  and  her  being  engaged.  Such  a  thought  never  crossed  my  brain  ;  and  I*tt) 
not  seen  them  together.    It's  a  lie." 

«'  Sir,  I  tell  you  it's  the  truth ;  Peg  Gammon  and  Bob  say  sot  and  they  got  it  from  that 
hag  Agnes." 

This  remark  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  Elwood  which  Bronson  intended— for  his 
face  brightened,  and  he  said : 

"  The  girl's  of  age,  and  if  she  will  have  him  bow  can  I  prevent  it  ?" 


<« 
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'"Will  have  him!  prevent !"  ejaculated  Bronson,  literally  gnashing  bis  teeth.  <(  Do  you 
know  your  fate  ? — do  you  know  the  hemp  is  spun  for  you  ?** 

Stung,  if  not  startled  by  the  remark,  El  wood  rejoined  with  courage  unexpected  by  his 
companion: 

M  An  alliance  with  that  family  would  prevent  the  consequences  of  any  alleged  cr—  deed 
done  so  long  ago,  and  of  doubtful  proof  * 

"Doubtful  proof!  Hike  that.  What  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes— doubtful  proof!— that's 
something  new  under  the  sun.    YouTI  find  out  whether  the  proof  is  doubtful  or  not." 

M  Bronson,"  said  Elwood,  "  I've  been  thinking  much  over  this  matter  since  you  have  been 
away." 

M  Sq  have  I,*  ejaculated  Bronson. 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me  !"  said  Elwood.  "  Tour  manner  this  morning  has  determined  me  to 
apeak  out  plainly,  because  the  crisis  has  come.  God  knows  you  have  hush-money  enough ; 
you've  a  mortgage  on  my  plaee  for  which  I  never  got  a  cent ;  I  have  lent  you  money  re* 
peatedly  which  you  have  never  paid  me ;  and  not  content  with  all  that,  you  would  have  me 
compel  my  niece  to  marry." 

"Yes,  sir,  tb*ft  the  word— compel f*  exclaimed  Bronson,  who,  nevertheless,  was  evi- 
dently surprised  at  the  tone  of  his  companion  ;  for  though  sycophantic  enough  where  he  wat 
compelled  to  be,  Bronson  preferred  the  bullying  style  when  it  suited  his  purposes  as  well. 
*•  You  must  do  it — you're  mine,  body  and  soul.  I'll  deal  plainly  with  you  since  you're  so. 
plain.  She's  your  heir ;  her  property  you  have  used ;  a  law-suit  if  she  were  to  marry  another 
might  deprive  me  of  this  ground  Tf  exclaimed  he,  in  a  rage,  stamping  his  foot  upon  it— "of 
this  ground,  which  is  and  shall  continue  mine.  Why  should  you  escape  the  consequences  of 
crimes  which  have  given  others  to  the  gallows  ?  You  think  you  must  go  scot  free,  he  >  ! 
This  ground  and  all  youVe  worth,  had  I  come  upon  you,  would  have  gone  to  fee  your  lawyer! 
—every  cent  to  fee  your  lawyers — and  my  testimony  would  have  hung  you  as  high  as  Hainan, 
notwithstanding— ay !  and  it  can  do  it  1  Change  your  tone,  or  it  will  do  it.  The  prospect 
of  this  aristocratic  marriage  makes  you  blind  as  a  post  to  the  risk  you've  placed  your 
neck  in." 

"  I'm  not  certain  of  the  risk,"  said  Elwood,  but  in  a  tone  that  began  to  falter. 

"  Run  it,  then  1"  exclaimed  Bronson,  taking  advantage  of  it.  "  Run  it ;  many  a  man  has 
ran  it  before.  Did  I  not  give  you  myself  the  life  of  Eugene  Aram  to  read  ;  see  how  long  he 
trod  the  earth  with  impunity.  Look  at  that  general— a  general,  sir,  high  in  authority,  in 
British  authority,  who  whipped  a  soldier  to  death.  I  shall  add  another  to  the  catalogue  of 
each  trials.  •* 

"  But  the  proof— the  proof  was  strong  against  them,"  rejoined  Elwood,  "  and  their  acts 
were  premeditated ;  mine  were  not— God  knows  mine  were  not." 

"  But  how'll  the  jury  know  it !"  exclaimed  Bronson,  exultingly.  "  Not  from  my  testimony, 
I  assure  you— I  could  save  you  now  if  you  were  on  trial—  I  could  hang  you  now  if  you  were 
on  trial.  You're  a  man  proverbially  cruel  to  your  slaves— that's  the  point  to  start  from — I 
appear  before  the  grand-jury — I  say  that  I  am  a  religious  man— that  all  the  world  knows, 
of  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable  character ;  I  state  that  a  feeling  of  mercy  towards  one  I 
hoped  would  become  a  useful  member  of  society  prevented  my  making  the  proposed  deve- 
lopement  before — bat  he  is.  not,  1  continue,  a  useful  member  of  society— reports  say  that  his 
unkindness  as  a  master  increases.  My  conscience,  therefore,  compels  the  development.  I 
circumstantially  narrate  how  twelve  years  ago,  this  very  month,  I  was  passing  through  your 
woods  to  the  mill.*' 

"  You  need  not  speak  so  loud,"  said  Elwood,  glaring  round,  but  fascinated  by  the  desire 
to  hear  what  Bronson  could  prove,  though  he  had  heard  him  recount  it  more  than  once 
before. 

"  I  was  passing  through  your  woods  to  the  mill,  it  was  an  early  autumn — I  think  I  have 
I  have  observed,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  Bronson  continued,'  speaking  as  if  he  were  giving 
testimony,  to  produce  the  greater  effect  upon  his  listener,  "  and  I  have  been  led  to  observe 
our  autumns  from  this  murder— I  think  I  have  observed  that  they  are  earlier  now  than  for- 
merly.   As  I  was  saying,  passing  through  the  woods  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  a  hollow 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  his  houae,  I  taw  him,  the  prisoner  with  one  of  his  slates, 
named  Jessee ;  I  knew  him  well,  a  weakly,  gentle  creature." 

"  He  waa  not  weakly  or  gentle  neither,  by  G —  T  ejaculated  Elwood. 

"  Hear  my  testimony,"  continued  Bronson,  taking  advantage  of  the  other's  emotion*  and 
emphasizing  what  he  said  with  his  first  right-hand  finger  in  his  left  hand,  while  Elwood 
seated  himself  on  a  log  for  a  moment,  and  jumped  up  again.  "  Hear  my  testimony,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  knew  him  well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— I  am  speaking  as  if  I  were  under  oath 
—a  weakly,  gentle  creature,  loading  his  cart  with  fire-wood.  He,  the  prisoner,  ordered  Jessee* 
poor  fellow,  to  lift  an  immense  log  in  the  cart — it  was  an  ox-cart,  gentlemen,  and  the  log  was 
so  large  that  it  would  take  three  of  you  to  lift  it  ;**  here  Elwood  looked  up  as  if  he  were 
making  a  mute  appeal  from  the  falsehood.  "  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  take 
three  of  you  to  lift  it — Jessee  could  scarcely  move  it— his  master,  the  prisoner,  leaped  from 
the  cart,  and  commenced  whipping  him  most  unmercifully  with  the  horse-whip.** 

"  I  never  struck  him  but  one  blow,"  exclaimed  Elwood,  and  you  said,  yourself  at  the  very 
time  I  gave  the  mortgage,  that  you  believed  it  was  done  in  sudden  passion  without  any  design 
to  kill" 

"  First  impressions  are  almost  always  roving,"  continued  Bronson,  coolly ;  "  my  testimony, 
as  I  now  remember  the  shocking  event,  will  make  out  a  case  of  murder  against  yon  in  the 
first  degree— a  wilful,  deliberate  and  most  cruel  murder  on  a  harmless  and  unoffending  slave. 
After,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  bad  beaten*him  as  I  state,  he  ordered  him  again  to 
lift  the  log :  he  couldn't  move  it — again  he  was  beaten." 

"  Why  didn't  they  hear  him  at  the  house,"  cried  out  Elwood  in  a  frenzy. 

"  His  master  telling  him  all  the  while  he  was  striking  him,"  continued  Bronson,  "  that  if 
he  dared  to  utter  one  word,  he  would  kill  him  on  the  spot  When,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  grew  wearied  with  beating  Jessee,  he  ordered  him  again  to  lift  the  log. 
How  the  poor  slave  exerted  himself— but  in  vain.  '  111  kill  you  then,'  cried  out  Elwood, 
'you're  not  worth  your  salt ;'  and  so  saying,  he  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  a  billet  of  wood* 
and  beat  him  till  he  was  stone-dead.  I  could  see  all  this  through  the  trees,  as  I  was  ad* 
vanctag  towards  the  prisoner,  while  he  was  so  determined  in  his  purpose  that  he  never  even 
looked  round,  as  I  discovered.  After  the  prisoner  was  satisfied  that  his  unfortunate  and 
unoffending  slave  was  dead,  he  dragged  him  by  the  feet  to  a  hole  a  short  distance  off,  formed 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  bad  been  blown  down  by  a  whirlwind,  and  covering  the  body 
carefully  with  leaves  and  sticks,  he  drove  his  cart  home."' 

"  I  never  hit  him  but  one  blow  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  Elwood,  wiping  the  cold  drops 
from  his  forehead,  "  and  that  was  in  a  passion,  with  a  stone.  You,  yourself,  helped  me  to 
cover  him  up,  for  you  came  up  at  the  moment — and  God  knows  that  I  have  suffered  enough 
in  mind  for  it,  and  how  much  did  I  pay  you  then,  and  since,  to  say  nothing  about  it :  it  has 
kept  me  a  poor  man." 

"  I  have  a  memory  most  distinct  for  some  things ;  some  things  I  cannot  remember. 
What  will  be  the  further  testimony  in  this  case,  corroborative  of  mine  ?  That  some  boys— 
this  accounts  from  not  opposing  persons  gunning  on  your  place — that  some  boys,  in  bunting 
in  your  woods,  discovered  the  skeleton  of  Jessee.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  over  it— it 
was  pronounced  by  Dr  McVittee  to  be  the  remains  of  an  African ;  such  was  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  of  inquest,  also  that  the  skull  was  fractured.  They  concluded  by  giving  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  bones  were  the  remains  of  an  African,  who  had  been  murdered  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown." 

Elwood  sighed  heavily. 

*'  Furthermore/'  continued  Bronson ;  "  another  point  which  you  never  thought  o&  sir, 
and  in  which  you  overlooked  yourself.     You  advertised  Jessee  as  a  runaway." 

M  'Twas  by  your  advice,"  said  Elwood. 

"  Such  will  not  be  my  testimony — you  advertised  Jessee  as  a  runaway,  and  you  described 
the  clothes  he  had  on  at  the  time.  The  buttons  were  peculiar,  you  stated,  of  bis  jacket ;  they 
were  taken  from  an  old  regimental  coat  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  an  eagle  on  them.  Among 
the  bones  of  Jessee,  in  corroboration,  it  will  be  shown  that  buttons  were  found,  and  on  their 
being  brightened,  they  turned  out  to  be  continental  buttons—  ba !  you  (orgei  these  liitk 
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thing*  In  all  tueh  cases  fix  the  facts  in  the  jury's  mind,  and  fasten  upon  the  prisoner  the 
.Terdict  of—  Guilty.* 

44 1  will  see  her— you  shall  hare  her  if  I  can  content  her  !*'  exclaimed  Elwood  in  agony, 
utterly  appalled  at  the  array  of  facts  and  falsehoods  which  BronsoQ  was  so  able,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  determined,  to  bring  against  him. 

"  Then  we  are  friend*,"  said  Bronson,  taking  his  hand,  M  as  we  have  ever  been,  with  but 
this  little  interruption,  which  arose  on  your  part  I  will  not  call  on  her  this  morning.  Go, 
forthwith — you  are  in  the  right  peace  of  mind  to  extort  the  definite  promise— let  the  mar- 
riage take  place  to-morrow  at  farthest*  111  see  her  tnis  afternoon.  Now— now's  the  time." 
So  speaking,  and  leaving  Elwood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  Branson  drew  his  hat  over  his  brow, 
and  taking  a  pathway  through  the  woods  hastened  to  the  village. 

The  facts  of  the  killing  of  Jesse e  were  simply  these :  Elwood  was  a  man  of  uncon- 
trollable passions.  He  was  in  the  woods  with  his  ox-cart,  accompanied  by  Jessee,  whom  he 
ordered  to  lift  a  certain  log  into  the  cart.  Jessee,  who  was  a  stubborn,  self-willed  negro, 
did  not  choose  to  exert  the .  strength  which  he  was  capable  of  to  lift,  at  which  hit  master 
damned  him.  Jessee  answered  him  back  impudently,  and  without  a  moment's  reflection  he 
lifted  a  stone  and  felled  him  to  the  earth  a  corpse.  Bronson  was  passing  through  the  woods 
gunning— it  was  at  a  day  before  interest  had  taught  him  the  policy  of  joining  the  church ; 
he  was  a  needy  adventurer,  and  he  availed  himself  without  scruple  of  Elwood's  fears.  For 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  he  promised  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  assisted  Elwood 
in  hiding  the  body.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  as  he  has  asserted.  By  his  guilty  know- 
ledge he  held  a  control  over  Elwood,  which  grew  at  last  to  be  absolute. 

He  had  obtained  large  sums  of  money  from  him  at  different  times,  and  had  got  him  to 
mortgage  his  property  for  a  small  sum  to  a  third  person,  once  when  he  had  not  ready  cash, 
which  mortgage  Bronson  had  paid,  thereby  obtaining  an  assignment  of  it  to  himself.  Elwood 
never  had  had  the  courage  to  offer  to  forclose  it  The  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  allying  himself,  through  his  niece,  to  the  Fitzhursts,  had  never  entered  his  mind,  and  on 
its  being  alluded  to  by  Bronson,  who  had  strong  suspicions  to  that  effect,  he  summoned  up 
the  short-lived  resistance  which  we  have  recorded. 

Elwood  repaired  instantly  to  his  house,  and  to  the  chamber  of  Sarah.  Utterly  unnerved 
by  the  threats  of  Bronson,  he  revealed  to  her  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  perjury  which 
Bronson  was  determined  to  commit,  to  make  him  a  victim,  if  she  would  not  consent  to  be  bis 
wife.  Throwing  himself  on  bis  knees  before  her,  he  implored  her  to  save  him  by  marrying 
Bronson  on  the  morrow. 

Horrified  at  the  disclosure,  and  at  the  fiendish  guilt  of  the  roan  who  was  willing  to 
commit  perjury  for  revenge,  and  consign  her  relatives  to  the  gibbet,  unless  she  would  wed  him, 
she  could  only  say  "  I  will,"  when  she  fell  from  her  chair  as  lifeless  as  the  body  of  Jessee 
under  the  deadly  blow  of  her  suppliant 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

We  must  now  transport  our  readers  to  New  York.  On  the  steps  of  the  Astor  house,  of  a 
bright  morning,  Pinckney  was  seen  looking  upon  the  park.  Already  more  than  one  fail 
cynosure  of  that  brilliant  city  had  dwelt  with  an  admiring  eye  upon  the  young  southerner, 
whose  graceful  form  and  handsome  countenance  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  chanced  to> 
glance  at  him ;  and  there  were  few,  particularly  of  the  gentle  sex,  who  passed  by  unobservant 
of  his  gallant  bearing. 

Taking  the  arm  of  bis  friend,  Matemon,  from  Charleston,  he  said : 

"  Lets  go  to  the  post-office." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Matemon.  "  Pinckney,  you're  a  lucky  fellow  ;  your  cotton, 
which  you  thought  was  going  off  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  has  sold  at  the  highest  profit ;  your 
coffers  are  overflowing,  and  you  are  about  to  wed  one  who  will  not  only  add  to  your  abun- 
dance, but  whose  mind,  beauty,  and  heart  are  worthy  of  all  praise.** 
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"Yet,'*  replied  Pinckney,  "I  do  believe  to  the  last  report;  at  least  I  bave  secured  a 
prite  that  it  beyond  the  caprices  of  fortune." 

"  You're  a  lucky  fellow,  indeed  f  exclaimed  Matemon.     "  I  envy  you."' 

Arrived  at  the  post-oBce,  Pfnckney  received  Fanny's  package,  with  a  letter  from*  Lang;, 
dale,  which  last  he  put  hastily  in  his  pocket,  and,  stepping  aside  from  his  friend,,  with  a 
lever's  impatience  he  opened  what  he  thought  the  love-freighted  mission  with  a  heart,  all 
jay. 

He  could  not  at  first  believe  the  evidences  of  his  senses*  as  he  perused  Fanny's  laconic* 
Twice  and  thrice  he  read  It  ere  the  full  conviction  impressed  itself  upon  nil  startled 


Nerving  himself  with  self-possession,  FInckney  took  the  arm  of  Matemon,  who,  as  they 
retrod  their  steps,  said : 

*  What- news  from  Holly?   That  must  have  been  a  love-letter,  Pinckney  ?** 

*  Why  do  you  think  so  T* 

"  Because  you  stepped  aside  to  read  it.  The  lover  is  tfte  the  miser— he  counts  and 
recounts  his  treasure  privately.*" 

"  Ah  I  you  are  mistaken  ;  this  time  It  was  no  love-letter.  Matemon,  I  have  some  letters 
so  write— I  cannot  make  those  calls  with  you  as  I  promised.  Apologise  for  me,  wlH 
you?H 

"  You  will  disappoint  those  ladies,  Pinckney.    You  had  better  go,"  rejoined  Mate- 


"  Thank  you,  no.  I  have  a  letter  which  must  be  answered  by  return-  of  post.  I'll 
you  at  dinner."  So  speaking,  the  friend  departed.  With  a  curling  lip  and  a  firm  step,  which 
concealed  a  whirlwind  of  emotions,  in  which  at  the  moment  wounded  pride  predominated* 
the  proud  southerner  proceeded  to  his  apartment.  Arrived  there,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
deny  him,  no-  matter  who  called;  and  strode  the  room  for  an  hour  without  knowing  that  a 
minute  had  elapsed.  Deep,  dark,  and  misanthropical  were  his  feelings— over  which,  like  Si 
sunburst  that  flashes  and  vanishes,  better  thoughts  came  to  be  crushed  in  the  moment  of 
their  birth. 

"  No  I"  he  exclaimed  as  such  au  emotion  crossed  him.    **  No !  there  can  be  no  mistake  in 
the  origin  of  this  communication.     It  is  as  mercenary  as  Mammon  itself— as  mercenary  as* 
hell.    This  bright  dreamer  of  abiding  affection;   this  fair  creature  of  eighteen;   this  lady 
Upped  in-  fortune's  favours ;   realisation  of  romantic  love— she  who  would  have  dung  to  me, 
as  she  avowed,  though  poverty  and  famine  clung  to  her,  has  thought  better  of  it     My 
fortune's  gone,  she  thinks,  and  she-goes  too.    By  heaven,  I  would'  not  have  believed  it  but 
for  this* conclusive  testimony,  though  a  cloud  of  angels-  had  borne  evidence-  to  the  fact.    Fool, 
fool  I  thrice  moled!    O  !  what  a  dream  of  happiness  has  melted1  from  my  anticipation.     This- 
delicate  flower  had  the  serpent  in  it — not  taken  to  my  bosom  yet;  though— not  taken  to  my 
bosom — yet  for  better  and  for  worse.     Well,  though  they  think — they  must  have  done  it — it 
could  not  have  been  of  her  own  heart ;  —  but  what  is  the  heart   worth  that  so   yields 
— though    they   think    I  have  lost  my  pelf,  they  shall  find  that    I  have   not   lost    my 
pride." 

Again  Pinckney  perused  Fanny's  note,  and  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he  hastily  wrote 
the  following  reply  :— 

"  Mr  Pinckney's  compliments  to  Miss  FItzhurst,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  return 
of  '  the  presents  and  letters  she  had  received  from  Mr  Pinckney.*  Mr  P.  returns  Miss  Fltsv 
hurst's,  and  asks  no  acknowledgment  of  their  reception.  White  Mr  Pinckney  congratulates 
himself  that  his  supposed  loss  of  fortune  has  shown  him  the  mercenary  notices  of  those  whont 
he  supposed  above  all  such  influences,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  the  eve  of  formings©  dose 
an  alliance,  he  regrets  poignantly  that  the  facts  will  go  far  to  destroy  his  belief  in  any  human 
being's  disinterestedness.  In  justice  to  himself,  Mr  Pinckney  must  say  that  such  motives  as 
ho  has  alluded  to  were  as  alien  to  his  heart  as  he  supposed  thenv  alien  to  Miss  Fltihursfs. 
Mr  Pinckney  re*eeheee  Miss  F!txhurst*s  remark,  that  should  Mr.  P.  and  Miss  Fit thurst  ever 
meet  it  must  be  on  the  footing  of  entire  strangers.  Mr  P.t  onrjp  regret  it,  that  their  original 
dissimilarity  of  character  had  not  kept  them  strangers. " 
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Fanny  herself  did  not  make  up  her  package  half  so  quick  as  Pinckney,  or  order  her  servant 
to  take  it  to  the  post-office  with  half  the  determination  with  which  he  dispatched  his  on  a 
similar  errand. 

Again  he  strode  his  room,  with  something  almost  of  fierceness  in  his  eye,  like  one  who  has 
retaliated  upon  an  enemy.  Strange  this  balked  love  is!  and  how  in  the  human  heart  the 
flower  it  most  nurtured  will,  under  some,  overwhelming  influence,  seemingly  turn  to  the 
deadly  Upas. 

Then  he  reflected  how  he  shoe  hi revenge  himself  farther,  and  almost  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  instantly  return  to  ■  >■  ■  , -and  offer  himself  to  Miss  Atherton.  9ueb  revenge 
is  often  taken—if  that  van  be  catted  revenge,  which  is  the  certain  proof  that  die  unwedded 
is  the  beloved  <oae. 

This  reflection  brought  to  mmd  Laagdale'B  attentions  to  Miss  Atherton.  and  ft  occurred  to 
him  to  pemse  the  letter  which  be  had  Teoeivod  from  his  friend.  He  did  so,  and  was  some- 
what  surprised  at  its  contents,  which  van  tbos  :— 

"  My  Dear  Pinckniy, — I  mean  to  make  this  bulletin  short :  the  agony  is  over  with  me ; 
my  resolutions  have  Buffered  a  complete  Waterloo  defeat.  I  am  caught  at  last.  I  have 
determined  to  become  Benedict  the  married  man.  Like  hhn,  I  mean  to  laugh  at  all  those 
who  laugh  at  me.  Congratulate  roe,  my  frtend~»Miss  Atherton  has  conteated  to' draw  efoeer, 
and  make  indissoluble  the  bonds  of  relationship  already  existing  between  us.  - 

"  Your  letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday  informed  sae  that  you  would  he  here  seat 
Monday;  oa  the  following  Wednesday,  I  propose  to  lead  my  fair  cousin  to  the  altar,  and  I 
expect  you  to  do  me  the  honour  of  officiating  as  my  groomsman.  When  we  bachelors  are 
caught,  we  speed  the  hours  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  As  yon  see,  I  shall  be  married  before 
you,  and  I  wpa*t  tell  you  what  a  happy  man  I  am,  for  fear  that  your  remembrances  of  our 
former  coovematioos  might  make  you  smile ;  yet  1  might  do  ao,  for  we  then  <eoold  tooth  -smile 
with  and  at.  each  other. 

"  My  fair  cousin  sends  her  warmest  regards.  The  mistress  of  your  Heart  I  have  not  teen 
for  some  days ;  I  heard  yesterday  that  she  was  somewhat  indisposed.  You  hear,  dotJbtiess, 
of  each  minute  as  she  counts  it.  But  I  tell  you  this,  that  Jove  and  friendship  may  both 
combine  their  power  to  hasten  your  speed  to  ear  •dty,  aad  to  thegreetiegs  wf  year  friend, 

"ItanMm  Lanodalk." 

"  Fanny  indisposed,"  said  Piaokney,  with  a  return  of  tenderness ;  *'  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  her  ?  Could  her  friends  -have  forced  her  to  make  that  cemmunieation  to -me  V*  No  J  let 
me  dismiss  her  from  my  mind ;  but  I  will  go  to  this  bridal ;  should  she  he  there  she  shall  see 
—aye,  and  feel — how  entirely  as  strangers  we  meet.  The  talk  it  will  make  !  I  thought  Lang. 
dale  was  coming  to  this.  I  wander  if  the  loves  aim ;  not  a  whit,  I  fear.  She -s  a  splendid 
creature.  I  should  say  that  I  am  victimized  all  round  the  ooaroass— but  111  uo  the  bridal— as 
..groomsman.     When  shall  I  .be  a  groom  ?    Never—by  God,  I  hope  never  1" 

Pinckney  rung  for  his  servant,  aad  desired  htm  to  leara  when  the  conveyance  departed  for 
Xangdale's  city ;  and  at  the  very  moment  he  made  bis  last  remark  ef  never  being  a  groom,  if 
his  heart  bad  spoken  as  loudly  as  his  lips,  it  would  have  developed  the  feet  that  he  wanted  a 
good  excuse  to  be  near  Fanny,  if  only  to  show  her,  he  said  to  himself,  feeling  self-detected  by 
the  emotion,  how  entirely  as  a  stranger  I  shall  act  towards  ber. 

Here  his  servant  entered,  and  announced  the  fact  that  m  half  an  hour  the  steamboat  would 
start.  Pinckney  ordered  him  immediately  to  get  his  baggage  in  readiness,  and  to  proceed  with 
it  to  the  boat — but  he  scarcely  had  issued  the  order  ere  he  countermanded  it 

44  Shell  be  certain  I  want  an  explanation,"  he  said  to  himself;  M  if  I  go.  What  if  she  does, 
shell  soon  be  mistaken ;  she'll  find  that  I  am  to  be  .Langdale's  groomsman.  I  go— I  ge. 
Indisposed— she  may  not  be  in  the  city  at  all.  What  can  tnmbm  ?  I  don't  care  what  troubles 
her;  T 11  go." 

And  with  this  misanthropical  reflection  he  hurried  his  servant  off  with  his  baggage,  wrote  a 
hasty  note  to  Matemou,  requesting  him  te  foHow,  aad  leaphag  into  a  hack  desired  the  driver  to 
hurry,  for  fear  he  might  be  left  behind. 


/ 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

ykvD  the  sacrifice— Sarah  Grattan  had  consented  to  that  self-sacrifice  to  which  the  immolation 
of  the  Hindoo  woman  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  dead  lord  is  as  an  hour's  suffering  to  a  life-fang 
torture.  She  lived  to  save  her  uncle ;  but  for  that  she  would  have  died  ere  she  could  have 
consented  to  be  the  wife  of  Bronson.  Oh  1  what  a  life  of  unmitigated  wretchedness  such 
a  woman  leads  linked  to  such  a  man !  Hourly  she  blushes  at  his  manner,  appearance,  and 
character,  when  in  society.  Hourly,  when  alone  with  him,  how  she  shrinks  from  that  wanton 
disregard  to  her  feelings,  that  downright  brutality,  which  even  his  moments  of  fondness  exhibit ; 
and  if  she  becomes  a  mother,  what  must  her  emotions  be,  bound  as  she  is  by  the  strong  tie  of 
holy  nature  to  her  child,  to  see  reflected  in  his  features  and  conduct  the  character  of  such  a 
father  1  Yet,  alas !  how  many  women  do  we  see  dally  in  society  who  are  such  sufferers  | 
victims  to  parental  authority  at  the  shrine  of  wealth ' — martyrs  who,  with  an  upheld  hope, 
endure  to  the  last,  and  tell  not  even  unto  a  mother  what  they  endure !  The  pallid  cheek,  the 
wan  temple,  the  drooping  eye,  speak  the  fact  for  them  to  an  observer,  while  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  remark ;— **  'Us  a  pity  Mrs  So-and-so  has  sucb  delicate  health.  What  a  fine  house  she 
has,  everything  that  heart  can  wish."  At  that  very  time,  too,  to  add  to  and  heighten  the  gloom 
of  her  loveless  home,  maybe  with  a  Christian's  faith  she  is  praying  for  strength  to  overcome 
some  blighted  affection  from  which  she  was  torn  to  be  made  a  living  sacrifice. 

Sarah's  undo  had  scarcely  left  her  apartment,  after  extorting  her  promise  to  marry  Bronson 
on  the  morrow,  when  aunt  Agnes  entered.  She  was  in  fact  met  on  the  steps  by  Elwood,  who 
had  rushed  down  stairs  to  call  the  servants  to  the  sassistance  of  his  niece.  He  jerked 
bis  hat  over  his  eyes,  told  Agnes  that  Sarah  had  fainted,  and  implored  her  to  hasten  to  her 
room. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  succeeded  in  restoring  her  charge  to  consciousnesi ; 
when  she  bad  done  so,  she  insisted  upon  knowing  from  Sarah  what  had  troubled  her. 

"  My  dear  aunty— I  am  sick — sick ;  I  would  I  were  dead.  God  forgive  me  for  saying  so," 
said  Sarah,  reverently  throwing  her  wan  eyes  upwards. 

"  My  child,"  said  Agnes,  "  it  is  the  sorrow  of  the  heart  that  afls  yon — I  know  it  ail* 
Your  uncle  has  told  you  Bronson's  threat,  and  you  have  promised  to  marry  him." 

"Merciful  Father,  aunt  Agnes  r  exclaimed  Sarah,  starting  from  her  pillow,  "you  will  not 
betray  my  uncle.     Maybe  I  can  learn  to  like— to  like " 

"  Child,  child  1"  said  Agnes,  interrupting  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  M  speak  not— from  your 
kindness  and  affection  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  at  your  hands— speak  not  a  falsehood. 
My  beloved  child,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  this  aged  body  in  the  grave  to  serve  yon.  How 
shall  I  do  it  ?  I  was  in  the  dump  of  trees  by  the  barn — I  overheard  their  whole  conversation. 
Bronson  is  a  more  evil  man  than  your  uncle.  I  expected  this  result ;  I  would  have  stepped 
forth  to  them,  and  threatened  them  both  with  the  law,  but  I  feared  they  might  make  way  with 
you,  and  compel  you,  where  you  had  no  friends,  to  this  marriage,  which  must  not  be.** 

Here  aunt  Agnes  recounted  circumstantially  to  Sarah  the  interview  between  her  uncle  and 
Bronson,  which,  from  the  clump  of  trees  near  by,  in  which  she  had  stopped  to  rest  herself  oa 
a  visit  to  Sarah,  she  had  distinctly  overheard.  Sarah  buried  her  head  in  her  pillow,  and  wept 
when  aunt  Agnes  told  what  passed  between  them  with  regard  to  herself  and  Sidney. 

"  Tell  me,  child,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  when  she  had  concluded  her  narrative—"  I  apeak 
frankly— is  there  any  affection  existing  between  Sidney  Fitshurst  and  yourself.** 

<*  Not  that  I  know  of,"  faltered  Sarah. 

"  Not  that  you  know  of,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  reproachfully  ;  "  do  you  not  know  that  yon  love 
him,  child?" 

"  Aunt  Agnes,  aunt  Agnes  !  what  avails  either  the  question  or  the  answer  ?— what  avails  it ? 

44  Child,  does  he  not  love  you  ?    Do  you  not  know  it  ?** 
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«  Know  It— ao,  no !  I  thought  he  liked  me  onee,  but— but--— * 

44  But  what?  Speak  to  me,  child;  I  feel  for  you  as  much  as  the  mother  that  bare  you  could 
x  fed,  were  she  by  your  tide." 

44  He  is  to  marry  Miss  Moreland." 

M  And  must  it  be,"  said  Agnes,  half  in  soliloquy,  "  even  ay  fate  to  see  those  who  were 
born  for  each  other  separated,  and  by  such  cruel  circumstances?— Where  is  Sidney,  child?** 

41  He  went  on  a  visit  with  Miss  Moreland  to  see  her  friends— mayjt*  to  Philadelphia— pre- 
vious, I  suppose,  to  their  marriage." 

44 1  am  surprised  at  this — surprised !"  exclaimed  aunt  Agnes ;  ''I  had  other  thoughts ;  butt 
t  child,  you  must  not  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  this  Bronson." 

44  Dear  aunt  Agnes,  say  no  more  about  it.  I  would  not  be  made  a  sacrifice,  but  to  save  my 
uncle— I  have  none  to  care  for  me  but  you ;  those  whom  I  thought  cared  for  me  are  indiffe- 
rent to  me ;  my  life  must  be  short  and  miserable;  at  least  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  now 
to  make  it  otherwise.  0 1  my  dear  aunt  Agnes,  pray  for  me,  ask  the  great  God  of  his  mercy 
to  give  me  strength  to  bear  my  bitter  destiny."  ' 

44  Child,  the  ways  of  God  are  just,  though  inscrutable  to  us.  My  poor,  poor  Sarah,"  she 
continued,  parting  the  hair  from  the  pale  brow  of  the  sufferer,  u  when  I  have  held  you  in  these 
arms  a  little  infant,  how  many  scenes  of  happiness  nave  I  painted  for  you ;  how  full  of  sun- 
shine I  made  your  pathway  of  life,  and  does  it  end  in  this  ?— it  roust  not  be ;  my  faith  is,  that 
the  righteous  even  here  shall  escape  the  snare  of  the  sinner ;  but,  child,  I  must  leave  you— I 
will  be  back  to-night" 

44  Aunt  Agnes,"  said  Sarah,  with  firmness,  4<  do  nothing  in  your  love  for  me  to  injure  my 
uncle.  I  have  nothing  to  live  for ;  a  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  the  world  all  brightness  before 
me — but  now  I  have  nothing  to  live  for.  My  trail  frame  cannot  hold  out  this  struggle  long — 
let  me  save  my  uncle  and  die.  I  am  most  miserable.  The  pang  here,"  said  she,  putting  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  "  my  marriage  with  Mr  Bronson  can  neither  increase  nor  cure.  Maybe 
I  shall  feel  some  relief  in  marrying  him*  from  the  conviction  that  I  have  saved  my  uncle." 

Aunt  Agnes  gazed  on  her  charge  with  melanchol^earnestness,  and  repeating  that  she  would 
be  back  by  night,  she  left  the  chamber  and  the  house. 

With  a  step,  to  which  the  energy  of  her  purposes  gave  an  elasticity  and  firmness  beyond 
her  years,  aunt  Agnes  hastened  to  Springdale,  and  to  the  store  of  Bronson.  She  found  that 
individual  in,  behind  his  counter,  dealing  flattery  on  a  bumpkin  customer  by  wholesale,  for 
,  the  purpose  of  getting  a  retail  profit  of  a  sixpence  out  of  him  in  the  sale  of  a  bit  of  ribbon 
lor  bis  sweetheart.  Bronson  knew  that  his  customer  was  to  be  married,  and  his  own  approach- 
ing nuptials  made  him  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  articles  which  were  intended  for  the  bride. 

Branson's  clerk  was  not  in,  and  aunt  Agnes  took  a  seat,  and  observed  Bronson  with  a 
searching  eye  until  the  customer  was  served  and  had  departed ;  she  then,  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion of  what  she  would  have,  asked — 

M  Mr  Bronson,  are  you  to  marry  Sarah  ?*  .    _         

44  Sarah  !'*  re-echoed  Bronson,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  taking  the  old  woman's  visit  for  one 
of  congratulation,  with  the  intention  of  coaxing  a  present  out  of  him,  he  continued :  "  I  think, 
Mistress  Agnes,  that  you  might  have  said— it  would  have  been  more  respectful— Miss  Grattan. 
Yes,  it's  my  intention  to  make  her  Mrs  Bronson.  These  are  horrible  times— not  times  for  a 
man  to  get  married — profits  all  swamped  in  losses ;  but  her  uncle  insisted  upon  it— and,  I  sup- 
pose—ha 1  ha !  you  were  young  once,  Mistress  Agnes — you  understand  these  matters.  I 
suppose  the  truth  was  she  prompted  him." 

"  She  prompted  him  1"  said  Agnes,  scarcely  able  to  control  her  indignation,  "but  what,  Mr 
Bronson,  if  she  did  not  prompt  him  ?" 

"That,  Mistress  Agnes,  I  shall  not  readily  believe.  What  did  you  come  here  for,  old 
woman  ?"  replied  Bronson,  regarding  her  sternly. 

44  To  appeal  to  you  as  a  man,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  marriage  with  Sarah  would  be  .the 
death  of  her." 

44  The  death  of  her  I  ladies  don't  die  so  easily,  old  woman.  You're  here— I  see  it— you're 
here  from  that  young  aristocrat,  Sidney  Fitzhurst— that  sabbath-breaker  and  race-ground 
lounger.  He,  nor  no  power  on  earth  or  elsewhere— the  Lord  forgive  me,  I  mean  out  *&  ****- 
prevent  my  marrying  her.    So,  go  back  iaAUSV  YtaaVkjiracA  to*   Y\»fe  V*fc*** 
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make  fine  bfrda,  bat  line  tab  dmrt  siiraos  hare  the  beet  noma.  «Ha  Ma  !  teH  aim  that,  old 
woman.  I  have  seen  Biwood— he  has  Met  km  ateoe— she  fined  upon  tMMmw  morning, 
nine  o'  clock.  I  should  have  let  the  evening,  and  had  a  brilliant  party  of  It—tat  bet  coyness 
preferred  private  marriage. 

"  A  private  msrrioge  p  nrdahned  aunt  Agnes,  rising  to  nor  feet ;  «« III  bear  It  no  longer— 
you  foul  disgrace  to  sramanity,  do  you  know  that  I  anew  the  whale  plat  between  yon  and 
Elwood  to  aeetttce  my  Sarah  ?  Yen  chink,  or  you  pretend  to  think,  that  you  can  give  him 
to  the  gibbet  for  the  flaying  of  Jessee.  '  I  believe  that  I  can  marry  you,  not  privately,  out 
publicly,  to  the  penitentiary.** 

"  Me  1"  exclaimed  Bronson,  in  great  terror.  "  Mistress  Agnes— I  don't  understand  yen, 
my  dear  madam— yon  jest." 

"There  is  no  jest  about  it*  sir.  I  ^overheard  the  whole  conversation  behind  the  barn 
between  yon  and  Mr  Elwood;  the  threats  yon  need  to  make  him  compel  Sarah  Grattan  to 
marry  yon.  The  whole  of  hV- overy  word.  If  he  too  murderer,  you  are  the  secreterofa 
murderer  for  money — extorted  money.  More  than  that?  my  house  is  by  too  old  mill  lonely, 
but  in  that  body  place  there  has  been  transactions  with  oounUrfeiters,  if  I  mistake  not.  I 
have  came  to  play  the  game  with  you  which  you  played  with  Mr  Elwood.  My  oileneo  is 
purchased  upon  the  promise  that  you  see  Sarah  Grattan  ao  more.". 

"  Take  a  seat,  my  good  madam,  take  a  seat,**  said  Bronson,  in  desperate  alarm. 

**  No ;  I  have  other  duties  to  perform,  and  this  one  is  first  ami  peremptory.  Make  the 
promise,  or  I  go  instantaneously  before  a  squire,  and  make  oath  to  all  I  know.** 

"  What  do  you  know?  what  do  you  know?"  said  Bronson.  "Let's  walk  down  through 
the  village  to  the  eomsaon.     I'll  took  my  door  and  go  with  you." 

Unaocessary  trouble,  Mr  Bronson ;  I  would  not  trust  my  HJb  there  with  you.  Do  you 
promise  that  to-morrow  you  will  not  go  near  Sarah  Grattan,  nor  speak  to  her  of  moximge 
•gain  ?    Man,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  have  other  business," 

"  I—I — my  dear  madam,  I  will ;  but  atop  a  moment.* 

«  See  that  you  keep  your  promise,  then,**  mid  Agnes.  "I  theft  not  mop  another 
moment** 

So  speaking,  aunt  Agnes  left  Bronson  to  km  own  rotations;  *nd  before  he  eomM  get 
round  his  counter  to  gase  after  her,  with  the  uncertainty  of  a-gulty  mmd  as  to  what  Ha 
purpose  was,  she  had  disappeared  behind  a  corner  dwelling,  ton  her  way  to  Holly. 

Fanny  had  bat  a  few  hours  before  received  Pinckney's  eomtnunlcatkMi.  She  wis  stun? to 
the  quick  to  think  that  Pfnokwey  attributed  her  dismissal  of  hhn  to  his  Imputed  toss  of 
fortune ;  while  the  conviction  that  she  had  acted  too  hastily,  and  the  reproaches  of  her  own 
wounded  aflectiens,  were  daily  growing  stronger  from  the  hour  she  hurried  off  her  tor  rant  tr 
the  post-office  from  Laugdale's. 

"  What/'  said  she,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  "  what  bad  his  writing  to  Miss  Atherton  a  long 
time  ago,  when  he  was  so  young,  to  do  with  his  affection  for  me?  It  bad  nothhnr  to  do  with 
Ms  heart,  or  his  character — nothing  to  do  with  the  love  I  bear  him,  which  I  cannot— I  cannot 
nouquer.  Petted,  and  petted  all  my  ttfe— to  what  wretchedness  it '  has  brought  me.  And 
then  to  think  that  he  should  attribute  my  conduct  to  his  loss  of  fortune.  He  had  nothing 
olse  to  attribute  it  to — nothing  else.  I  am  degraded  In  Ms  estimation— for  ever  degraded. 
What  slaves  this  self-will  makes  of  us.  Here's  father  and  aunt,  too,  asking  me  so  many  tor- 
turing questions  about  Howard — about  Mr  Pinekney— it's  Howard  no  longer.  I  wish  I  cotdd 
let  him  know— though  we  should  never  meet  again  on  earth— I  wish  I  could  let  hhn  know 
that  his  loss  of  fortune  had  nothing  to  do  wkh  it.  How  meanly  he  must  think  of  me ;  and 
what  else  can  he  think  ?w 

Pompey  interrupted  the  sad  reflections  of  Ms  young  mistress  by  announcing  to  her  that 
aunt  Agnes  had  called  to  see  her. 

"  Bring  her  up  Into  my  chamber,  Pompey,"  said  Fanny,  rising  from  a  low 'stool,  on  which 
she  had  been  seated,  and  mechanically  adjusting  her  hair  and  dress. 

♦"Child,-  said  aunt  Agnes,  entering  the  room,  and  taking  Fanny's  hand,    "you  look  pale 
'too ;  what  has  come  over  you  girls  V 

*   •'•Pale'!  do  ir  oaid  Fae^,  starting;  «Tm  very  wefi— no, Tin  not  ?ei-y wefi.    Atmty,! 
civ**  hem  ifcf-**-»  of  Juno  LoveM**  ttory,  mm  tttnakea  mo  taUr 
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"  What  should  make  you  think  of  that,  child?* 

**1  knew  not.    We  can't  aeeofmt  for  ear  thoughts  always/*  replied  Fanny. 

"  Your  lover's  away ;  that's  it,  chfld,'"  rejoined  Agnes.  "  And  now  111  give  yon  a  piece  of 
advice,;  avoid  the  first  impulse  of  wounded  feeling,  which  may  lead  yon  to  mistrust  either  the 
affection  or  the  conduct  of  your  lover  or  your  husband.  It  may  estrange  you  from  each  other 
before- you  know  ft.  And;  dear,  act  always  with  confidence  and  frankness  towards  those, 
and  especially  towards  him  you  love.  The  little  deceptions — harmless  coquetry,  as  it  i* 
called— which  women  sometimes  practise  towards  their  lovers,  has  made  many  a  love  story 
<s  sad1  one. 

"  Aunty,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  a  surprised  tone,  "  why  do  you  particularly  give  me  such- 
advice  ?" 

"  Because,  child;  f  have  observed  your  character,  and  think  it  necessary.** 

"  Not  the  last  part  I  wish  my  dearest,  dearest  brother  would  come  home,"  replied 
Fanny ;  "  I  can  sit  on  his  knee,  and  tell  him  everything — all  my  troubles.** 

"  It  was  he  that  I  wished  to  see,"  said  aunt  Agnes ;  "when  will  he  be  here  ?" 

u  We  expect  him  every  moment ;  he  has  been  detained  longer  than  he  anticipated.  That 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  letter  that  I  should  attend  to — really  I  have  neglected  his  requests. 
Aunty,  you  stay.     O!  how  is  Sarah?" 

"  Sad,  child,  sad;  why  don't  you  call  and  see  her?" 

"  I  have  been  sad  myself;  and  I  thought,  as  I  had  been  in  town  some  time,  that  Sarah 
should  call  and  see  me  first.     It  was  foolish  in  me,  but " 

"  Well,  child,  it  was  foolish,  as  you  say — call  and  see  her  to-morrow,  and  I  will  see  you 
both  there.     It  is  getting  dark,  and  I  must  go." 

"  No,  aunty ;  stay  all  night.'" 

"  1  cannot,  my  dear  ;  1  promised  Sarah  to  be  back.    To-morrow,  remember,  my  child.  '* 

* 1  will.    Do,  aunty,  send  Pompey  to  me." 

So  speaking,  Fanny  shook  hands  with  the  old  woman,  and  she  withdrew. 

Pompey  made  his  appearance ;  and,  writing  a  hasty  note  to  Sarah,  she  enclosed  within  it 
a  letter,  and  bade  Pompey  mount  ahorse  instantly,  and  bear  it  to  Mr  Elwood's. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

Aeirr  Agnes  stopped  more  than  half  an  hour  below  stairs  after  she  left  Fanny,  talking  with 
Peggy  Gammon,  who,  with  her  cousin-  Bobby,  had  been  since  the  death  of  their  grand- 
mother inmate*  of  Holly. 

When  she  left  Peggy  the-  night  had  set  in,  which  was  nothing  to  her  who  had  traversed 
the  spot  and  neighbourhood  so  often,  and  furthermore  it  was  a  bright  evening.  With  her 
nfnd  Absorbed  in  interest  for*  Sarah  she-  took  her  way  to  Elwood's.  She  bad  not  advanced 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  she  was  overtaken  by  Bobby,  who,  as  fast  as  his  lame- 
ness would  admit,  came  hastening  breathless  to  his  side. 

"  Good  night,  aunt  Agnes,"  said  Bobby,  as  he  limped  up  to  her.  "  Cousin  Peggy  sent 
me  after  you  to  be  company  home  for  you." 

*  Bobby,  that  was  not  neeessary ;  I  have  walked  these  woods  at  all  times.  My  boy,  go 
back  again ;  with  your  lameness  it  most  fatigue  you." 

"  Indeed  it  don't,"  said  Bobby  quickly.  '•  Aunty,  what  did  you  tell  me  that  for?  I  have 
been  gunning  through  the  woods  aH  the  afternoon,  and  I  don't  feel  tired  at  alL" 

41  Bobby,  I  spoke  in  good  feeling  towards  you*  my  boy.  Pm  always  fond  of  company. 
Did  yon  get  much  game  ?* 

44  Yes,  aunty,  considerable — eight  quails  and  two  rabbits,  and  only  missed  two  shots — yes, 
an*  I  saw  a  big  bird — he,  he  !— that  I  like  to  ha'  shot  one  day— and  he  don't  like  me  nor  cousin 
Peggy  neither." 

«  Who's  that,  Robert?  ne>  mischief,  I  hope.* 

"  No,  aunty ;  it  was  only  Mr  Bresson,  who  told  granny  once  about  my  laughing  in 
meeting.  I  saw  htm  skulking  round  Mr  BlwoeoVs  jnst  about  dark.  He's  brooding  oversow* 
flifhtijn  nrbetL^ 
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"  Skulking  about  Mr  Elwood's !    Did  you  speak  to  him  ?• 

H  O  yes !  we  spoke  together,  an'  he  soft-soaped  me  considerable ;  an*  advised  me  la  go 
home  'cause  the  night  dews— he,  he,  he  I— might  harm  me." 

"  What  else  did  he  say  V 

"  I  overheard  him  tell  Torn,  who  was  just  going  home  from  wood-chopping,  to  tell  his 
master  that  he  wanted  to  see  him  there.  I  stopped  behind  si  tree  to  fix  my  gun,  an*  he 
thought  I  had  gone  ahead. " 

"  I  wonder,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  M  when  Sidney  FItshurst  will  be  home. " 

"  Home  1  he's  just  come'  as  I  left  there— I  just  bad  time  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
hurry  after  you,  aunty." 

"  Then,  child !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  "  we  will  turn  back." 

She  accordingly  returned,  speaking  not  a  word  to  Bobby  except  an  occasional  yes  or  no, 
in  answer  to  him,  which  were  more  than  once  misplaced.  < 

Without  any  ceremony  aunt  Agnes  entered  the  room  where  Sidney  sat  with  his  sister  on 
his  knee,  and  his  father  and  aunt  beside  him,  welcoming  him  home. 

M  Mr  Sidney  P  exclaimed  Agnes,  with  deep  emotion,  "  do  you  feel  an  interest  in  Sarah 
Grattan  ?  " 

Startled  by  her  manner,  Sidney  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  replied : 

"  Yes,  aunt  Agnes— the  deepest  interest." 

"  Then  fly  and  save  her  1  There  is  a  plot  between  Elwood,  her  uncle,  and  Branson,  to 
compel  her  to  marry  Bronson." 

"  Impossible  1"  exclaimed  Sidney  gently,  but  quickly  removing  Fanny  from  his  knee,  and 
springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Far,  far  from  impossible,"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  Sarah  thinks  you  feel  no  Interest  in  her, 
and  to  save  her  uncle  from  the  consequences  of  the  disclosures  which  Bronson  can  make,  and 
from  perjuries  which  he  will  dare,  she  has  been  forced  to  consent  to  marry  Bronson.  Young 
man,  if  you  love  her,  fly  now  to  El  wood's  and  save  her." 

"  Love  her  !"  screamed  Miss  Rachellina;  "  think  of  our  family." 

"  Son  P  ejaculated  Mr  Fitzhurst,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Sidney  sprung  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  minute  more  was  speeding  to  El  wood's  as  fast  as  his  steed  could  bear  him. 

Bobby's  remark  was  true.  Bronson  was  indeed  after  some  "  deviltry."  When  Agnes  left 
nis  store  he  awaited  most  impatiently  the  return  of  his  clerk,  to  whom  he  stated  that  business 
would  probably  prevent  his  returning  that  day,  and  if  any  one  inquired  for  htm,  to  say  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  city.  He  accordingly  left  his  store,  and  went  directly  to  Elwood's,  but, 
instead  of  entering  the  house,  he  lurked  about  in  the  confines  of  the  wood  until  he  saw  Tom, 
whom  he  ordered,  as  Bobby  stated,  to  tell  his  master  that  he  wanted  to  see  him. 

It  was  some  time  before  Elwood  joined  Bronson ;  his  guilty  fears,  after  aa  internal  resist* 
ance,  at  last  predominated,  and  he  sought  him  in  the  woods. 

"  Ah,  my  friend !"  said  Bronson,  with  great  affected  cordiality,  advancing  to  meet  Elwood, 
"  I  sent  for  you  on  this  matter  of  which  we  discoursed  this  morning,  to  have  a  little  private 
talk  with  you.     Dispatch  is  the  word-— your  niece  has  consented,  hey  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Elwood,  "  to-morrow." 

"  I  knew  she  wouid.  You  have  a  great  influence  over  her,  and  you  ought  to  have— but 
dispatch  is  the  word.  Now,  while  she's  just  thinking  of  it— now,  we'll  send  Tom  for  Squire 
ftorris,  and  have  the  matter  ended  at  once.  I've  business  that  will  take  me  away  to-morrow, 
and  I  wish  to  make  all  square  and  right  before  I  go." 

Elwood  stammered  out  something  about  his  niece  not  being  well,  but  Bronson  replied  she. 
might  be  worse  to-morrow,  and  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her  that  night 
Elwood  then  reluctantly  led  the  way  to  the  house.     Bronson  stopped  suddenly,  and  asked : 

"  Is  that  old  woman,  Agnes,  there  ?M 

"No,"  said  Elwood. 

"  Ay,  that's  right— she  is  an  old  hag,  and  must  be  kept  away ;  we  must  see  to  that.'' 

On  arriving  at  the  house  Elwood  went  to  Sarah's  chamber,  and  communicated  to  her  his 
interview  with  Bronson,  and  implored  her  to  yield  to  bis  wishes. 

Stupified,  Sarah  could  say  nothing.  Taking  the  silence  for  the  consent,  Elwood  told  heft 
that  he  would  tend  for  the  squire,  who  could  perform,  according  to  law,  the  ceremony  aawek 
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at  a  clergyman.  He  then  withdrew,  and  dispatched  Tom  to  the  village  for  the  magistrate,  afte? 
which  be  joined  Bronson,  who  acted  the  amiable  with  all  hi*  might,  bat  whose  restless  impa- 
tience would  not  let  him  fit  still  a  moment. 

When  her  uncle  had  left  her,  Sarah  sat  motionless,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  her  own 
existence.  On  her  maid's  entering  with  Fanny's  letter,  which  Pompey  had  brought,  she 
started  up,  and  glared  at  her  wildly,  and  then  laughed  hysterically  as  she  received  it- 
Sarah  tore  open  the  note :  Fanny  asked  her  to  come  and  see  her,  and  stated  that  the  en- 
closed she  had  received  from  her  brother  the  day  before,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be 
handed  to  Sarah  immediately.  Fanny  farther  said,  that  by  some  neglect  or  other  in  the 
post-office,  the  letter  in  which  that  was  enclosed  had  been  detained  some  time,  and  that  itjwas 
only  by  accident  she  got  it  by  her  aunt's  seeing  it  among  the  list  of  advertised  letters. 

A  flash  of  unutterable  joy  broke  over  Sarah's  features  as  she  opened  and  glanced  over 
Sidney's  letter.  It  was  a  declaration  of  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  attachment,  expressed 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  noble  and  manly  heart.  He  said  that,  contrasting  her  with  the 
fashionable  worldlings  around  him,  he  felt  impelled  to  write  to  her,  and  say  what  she  had  no 
doubt  seen,  in  his  manner,  when  they  were  together,  that  he  loved  her  with  his  whole  souL 
He  trusted  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  he  begged  her,  if  she  was  not,  to 
write  to  him  instantly  and  cure  the  disquietude  of  mind  which  he  could  not  but  feel  in  the 
loss  of  her  society.  He  said  she  was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  and  all  he  asked  was 
to  devote  his  life  to  her. 

Wildly  Sarah  pressed  the  letter  to  her  Hps,  while  tears  of  love  and  joy  and  pride  fell  thick 
and  fast  upon  it.  She  read  it  again  and  again ;  and,  when  night  closed  around  her,  she  placed 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  forgot  all  else  but  that  it  was  there,  and  that  he  who  wrote  it  was  still 
closer.  O 

These  emotions,  which  so  few  are  capable  of  feeling  in  their  intensity,  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  said  that  her  uncle  wished  her  to  come  down  stairs.  Without 
hesitating  a  moment  Sarah  complied. 

As  she  entered  the  room  where  her  uncle  and  Bronson  sat  together,  timidity,  which  was 
her  greatest  characteristic,  seemed  entirely  to  have  left  her.  There  wo  a  dignity  in  her 
manner,  and  a  something  in  her  eye,  that  startled  both  of  them. 

Bronson  rose  with  the  evident  intention  of  offering  her  his  hand,  but  Sarah  folded  her  arms, 
and,  looking  towards  Elwood,  said : 

w  Well,  uncle  1" 

M  Niece,"  said  Elwood,  without  the  capability  of  lifting  his  eye  from  the  carpet,  "  I  have 
tent  for  you  that  we  might  all  speak  together  of  your  marriage  with  our  friend  here." 

"  That,  uncle,  can  never  be  r 

"  Never  be !"  ejaculated  Elwood,  glancing  at  Bronson,  who  eyed  him  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

"  Never  be,  uncle  1  When  no  one's  happiness  but  my  own,  as  I  thought,  was  to  be  involved 
in  this  connexion,  I  yielded  for  your  sake,  but  with  the  conviction  that  I  could  not  long  survive 
it.  I  was  willing  to  die  to  save  you  from  the  cupidity  of  this  man.  I  will  give  him  whatever 
title  I  may  have  to  any  property  to  be  silent,  but  my  hand— never." 

"  I  see  it  r  ejaculated  Bronson,  almost  choked  with  rage ;  "  that  Pompey  has  brought  some 
message  from  that  fellow  Fltihurst," 

« Is  that  true,  niece?" 

"  ^ttkJoa  nave  a  "Snt  *°  **  annrer •  **  •*  trae."  _ 

M  Iknewtt,  by  God  I"  shouted  Bronson  in  the  agony  of  his  rage,  forgetful  of  his  violation 

el  the  commandment. 

44  Has  he  made  love  to  you,  Sarah  T  A  blush  of  the  deepest  crimson  mantled  for  a  moment 
the  pale  cheek  and  brow  of  Sarah  Grattan  ere  she  replied : 

44  He  has,  uncle.  I  knew  not  his  regard  for  me  until  this  hour,  though  I  have  loved  him 
long.  Net  to  save  any  one  from  the  consequences  of  their  rash  impulses  have  I  a  right  to  do 
such  irrevocable  violence  to  his  confidence  and  affection  as  marry  this  man— for,  0  God  I* 
exclaimed  Sarah,  with  an  emotion  which  she  could  not  control,  "  if  he  knew  but  half  my  love, 
bo  earthly  consideration  could  induce  him  so  to  crash  me  in  heart  and  hope  for  ever  and. for 

er.-  i 

« I  know  It  alU-all— Sarah  r  exclaimed  Ssdoey  FHihnnt,  fpringi&C  bto  Oa 


■  t 
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folding  her  to  his  heart.     Sarah  ottered  a  Cunt  cry  of  joy,  end  fell  lifeless  in  her  brer's  arm.  ' 
Sidney  bore  his  gentle  burden  to  the  sofa,  and,  while  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  reinstate  her, 
Bronson  touched  Elwood  on  the  shoulder,  and  they  stole  out  of  the  house  4ogethcfi» 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Gordon's  wife,  Catharine,  was,  shortly  after  her  visit  to  Miss  Atherton,  instituted  as  her 
Miss  Athrrton  had  formed  an  attachment  for  her,  which  arose  in  some  measure  from  some 
slight  similarity  of  character  which  had  once  existed  between  them.    Now  it  was  no 
apparent,  for  Catharine's  love  for  Gordon  and  long  consequent  suffering  had  entirely 
the  spirit  of  coquetry  and  love  of  dominion  which  had  once  possessed  her. 

Happy  in  abundant  spirits,  and  in  her  situation  near  one  she  loved  and  respected,  Catha- 
rine was  wont  to  assist  at  her  mistress's  toilet,  when  she  delighted  to  expatiate  upon  the 
number  of  the  lady's  triumphs  to  a  not  unpleased  ear.  While  Wat  Atherson  -was  not  averse 
to  the  recital  of  her  own  conquests,  it  pleased  her  to  draw  forth  her  maid  upon  her  own,  and 
in  this  way  she  learned  the  depth  of  Catharine's  affection  for  Gordon. 

After  Gordon  married  Catharine  she  left  the  service  of  Miss  Atherton,  and  the  narrative 
which  she  gave  her  of  her  leaving  Europe  and  finding  Gordon  in  the  United  Stales,  b  pre- 
cisely as  it  occurred.  Miss  Atherton  had  not  been  forgetful  of  her. promise  to  Catharine. 
She  got  Longdate  to  employ  Mr  Mason  in  bis  case— that  gentleman,  however,  semarking,  in 
the  spirit  of  candour,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  professional  service  whatever  would  he 
of  any  avail  in  rescuing  him  from  what  he- could  .not  but  say  would  the  merited  punishment. 

Miss  Atherton  told  Catharine  what  Mason  said,  but  it  only  increased  her  sadness  of  spirits, 
and  she  begged  her  mistress  to  suffer  her  to  see  Gordon.  To  this  Miss  Atherton  .reluctantly 
consented,  and  Catharine  took  a  seat  in  a  stage  which  went  to  Spriqgdale  every  other -day, 
promising  to  return  with  it. 

Catharine's  feelings  were  so  absorbed  in  her  interest  for  Gordon  that  aim .  noticed  .nothing 
on  her  way,  except  the  lagging  paces  of  the  horses  up  the  rough  unpeved  hills.  -She  bora  * 
letter  from  Mr  Mason  to  the  sheriff,  requesting  him  to  admit  her  to  taeteeU  of  -Gordon,  fine 
found  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  Spviogdale  who  had  convened  for  the  puspeae  of 
holding  a  political  meeting.  With  great  difficulty  in  the  afternoon  she. -gained  the  ear -of  She 
sheriff,  who  had  given  orders,  on  learning  that  Bronson  had  visited  Gordon,  to  admit  no  tme 
to  him  without  his  written  permit.  Bearing  the  mandate  of  the  executive  officer  .of  the  law; 
she  repaired  to  the  prison  door  whence  she  bad  been  roughly  driven  by  Pibe,<  and  on  showing 
him  the  sheriff's  order,  was  most  graciously  admitted. 

Pike's  domestic  cares  restrained  his  garrulity ;  and,  opening  the  cell  of -Gordon  just  suffi- 
ciently for  Catharine  to  enter,  without  saying  a  word  he  turned  the  keys  on  nerrnod  hastened 
to  the  side  of  his  wife.  v 

Gordon  lay  upon  his  mattress  on  his  prison  floor  in  a  state  of  partial  mtoaioetion.  Through 
the  window  where  Bobby  had  conversed  with  Pompey,  as  our  readers  may  remember  when 
his  grandmother's  funeral  went  by,  an  accomplice,  Tom  Fenton,  who  had  accreted  himself  in 
the  woods,  and  who  had  been  met  by  Bronson  on  his  visit  to  Elwood,  and  informed  of  Gor- 
don's situation,  had  conveyed  to  him  brandy,  and  tools  wherewith  to  effect  biseooape.  Fenton 
was  induced  to  do  this  at  great  risk  to  himself,  from  the  fear  that  Gordon  woukLinform  upon 
them ;  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  without  any  of  their  booty  himself,  and  'wee  entirely 
destitute,  and  with  the  hope  that  through  Gordon  he  might  be  supplied.  .Branson  had  given 
him  a  few  dollars,  pretending  it  was  a  charitable  relief,  though  they  both  nndtrsftood  each 
other,  and  that  the  money  was  in  aid  of  Gordon's  escape. 

Gordon's  stillness  since  he  had  obtained  the  liquor  had  induced  Pike  to  believe  that 
he  had  become  more  reconciled  to  his  situation,  which  made  the  gaoler  less  wary,  in- 
stead, however,  of  instantly  setting  about  preparing  the  means  of  escaping,  Gordon,  ee 
soon  as  the  brandy  was  given  him,  drank  deeply,  and  had  been  partially  intoxicated  ever 
stone. 

As  Gordon  lay  m  drunken  sensuality  in  a  dark   corner  of  his  cell,  his  wife  could  net 

ate  him,  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  .little  %ht  within  te  the  glare  without  which  she 

AWT  JWfl  IM.     Several  times  she  ejaculated,  « John !  dear  John  r  before  she  spoke  to  him. 


wonjau>  pmcHENn:  is; 

He  had  issninJhor,  however*  nw  th»  to;  and  had  hie  eye  nned  on  hark. 


M  Come  at  lift,  hare  you  V  he  growled  oat,  raising  himself  upon  his  arm,  and  frowning  - 
on  her  with  a  ftiooions  atare. 

"John,  1  came  atsoea  aeleenkt    How  aro  yon,  John    dear  John»  aint  yon  wall l» 

"Watt;  by  6od!    Da  yon  expect  a  snaa  la  be  wall  hare?  have  yon  got  any  money r, 

4*  Yes,  John;  here's ore  deism* 

"It it  counterfeit?* 

«  No,  John,  no." 

-Then  give  it  to  me.    IH  hare  no  eeanterfcits;  yoa/fa  mined  ma  by  counterfeits. 
That'*  the  way  Boat  got  me." 

M  John,  Mr  Mason,  the  lawyer,  will  attend  to  your  case.  I've  seen  him  and  talked  to  hint 
about  yon." 

•  Ha!  wffl  be?— shaft  right ;  aak  Mm  to  come  and  see  me." 

« I  tWA,  John,"  she  continued,  « that  I  can  interest  Mr  Hackney  for  yon  too.* 

**  Blast  him  f  exclaimed  Gordon ;  "come  deeer— let  me  whisper  to  yon." 

Catharine  submissively  took  a  seat  by  Gordonon  the  edge  of  his  mattress. 

"  He's  the  chap,  if  you  must  know  it,  who  had  my  twin  brother  punished  for  robbing  him 
—my  twin  brother— he  just  made  him  deliver  in  the  streets  one  night— never  touched  a  hair 
o  his  head— but,  no  matter,  I'll  do  for  him  yet  if  I  can  get  out  of  this  scrape. " 

44  Yes,  John ;  and  was  that  the  reason,"  replied  Catharine,  "  that  you  made  me  take  his 
likeness  from  Miss  Clara?* 

"No;  I  got  that  for  that  Italian  woman  who  loved  him  j  aha-  paid  me  watt  lor  it,  but  what** 
it  to-you  ?    What  about  the  locket,  bey  ?" 

"Nothing,  John,  nothing;  I  thought  I'd  aak  yon.  I  think  Miss  Clara  Atherton  would  da 
something  for  yon  toe,  Jo*ul" 

«*WouMshe— ah!de  yon  think  she  wontd?"  exclaimed  the  prisoner*  eagerly  catcting  at  the 
thought.  M  TeO  mewl  know  is,  sbeVprivatery  married  to  Mr  Ashley,  so  she  ran  off  to  thin 
country;  she  font  want  It  known,  hey  V* 

*•  Never,  John ;  never  P  exclaimed  Catharine. 

"  I  heard  so,*  rejoined  Gordon?  *  I  catted  to  see  her  to  sen  a  horse  to  her,  and  meant  to 
talk  round,  but  she  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  I  left  her.  Think  she  will 
help  me  ?    There  was  something  wrong  there.  "J 

44  Mr  Ashley  fought  with  another  gentleman  on  her  account,  and  was  killed;  that's  all, 
John ;  John— I  wish,  O !  I  do  wish—that  yon  could  get  out  of  this.     She  says—" 
«  You've  seen  her  1"  said  Gordon,  in  a  low,  compressed  tone. 
44 1  have;  John." 

**  What  did  she  say  7*  he  repned,  In  a  manner  meant*  to  be  insinuating. 
*  Why;  John-— O  Godt  but  IH  tcH  the  truth— that  Mr  Mason  says  there's  not  much 
chance  for  you;  John— but  there  is,  there  is ;  HI  see  them  all,  and  beg  for  yon— court,  jury, 

alf 

44  No  chance  1  where  do  yon  live?'  you're  dressed  well ;  see  hew  I  look*    Where  do  yon 

liver 

M  !  live  wKh  Miss  Clara,  John/*  replied  his  wfle,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  alarmed  at  the 

angry  earnestness  with  which  he  asked  his  questions. 

«♦  live  with  her,  and  she  my  enemy ;  and  I  here  P  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  wrist  with 

nsnacled  hands,  and  maddened  with  drunkenness  and  rage. 

"John,"  she  said  imploringly,  m  a  low  voice,  "do  me  no  wrong  here,  it  will  only  injure* 

yen.    John— they'll  know  it,  it  will  make  your  case  worse." 

«  Worse  1  you  have  betrayed  me;  you  told  your  Bliss  Clara  about  the  locket.w 
-John,  but  it  was  for  your  sake."  _suuti 

«*Ha!  for  my  sake,  my  sake  P  he  muttered,  pressing  her  to  the  floor  with  his  hand 

her  throat.  

"  John,  when— O  God !  dont  kffl  me,  John.  I— I!  help— I— for  the  love 
~  As  Catharine  ejaculated  her  mortal  terror,  Gordon  pressed  Tier  throat  the ' 
that  she  would  ha  overheard  giving  ▼feour  to  his  revenge. 
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She  gathered  ber  whole  strength,  and  vnfOMded  in  dbcpftfiiig  1^  hind  Ihm  her  throct 

"John,  this  b  not  hanging  matter,  thU  counterfeiting ;  yon  may  escape  if  yon  don't  murder 
me,  John." 

As  she  spoke  she  half  arose,  and  got  her  body  from  the  bed.  He  sailed  her  this  instant  by 
the  arm;  and  jerked  her  down  with  such  violence  as  to  strike  her  head  with  stunning  force 
upon  the  floor.  Gnashing  his  teeth  with  demoniac  hate,  and  with  a  momentary  supernatural 
strength,  arising  from  his  fury  and  the  brandy  he  had  swallowed,  he  twisted  the  iron-bar  which 
joined  together  the  manacles  on  his  wrists  round  ber  throat,  and  palsied  by  the  effort  fefl 
prostrate  by  ber  side.  c 

The  scene  of  that  horrible  night,  when,  in  his  excited  fancy,  he  sold  himself  to  the  evil  one, 
now  revived  like  a /earful  reality  in  the  brain  of  Gordon,  and  he  beard  Ross  laugh,  and  the 
tempter  claim  him. 

In  accents  almost  inarticulate  from  intoxication  and  guilt,  he  called  on  his  wife  again  and. 
again  to  look  at  him  and  smile ;  and  .he  tried  to  loosen  the  bar  from  her  throat,  and  he  begged 
her  to  pray  for  him ;  and  he  put  his  ear  to  her  lips,  and  heard  no  voice,  and  felt  no  breath. 
Cursing  her  again,,  he  twisted  the  bar  closer,  and  sank  senseless  on  her  bosom ;  that  bosom 
which  bad  always  cherished  him,  and  where  he  lay  her  murderer. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

Tex  cry  ran  through  the  streets  of  Springdale  just  as  the  sun  was  setting— «o  different  m 
setting  sun  to  the  two— that  G  ordon  had  murdered  his  unoffending  and  confiding  wife. 

The  crowd  forgot  their  excited  talk  of  politics,  and  rushed  in  wild  horror  to  the  gaoL  The 
sea' of  heads  around  moved  like  the  waves  when  the  storm  strikes  them.  > 

M  Lync,h  him !  Lynch  bim  P  was  the  shout  from  a  thousand  turbulent  voices. 

The  cry  for  summary  justice  reached  the  appalled  prisoner  in  his  celL  Pike,  not  without 
calling  in  assistance,  had  succeeded  in  freeing  the  throat  of  the  woman  from  the  twisted  bar 
of  the  manacles  which  bound  it  closer  than  a  halter;  she  was  stene  dead,  for  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  after  Pike  locked  her  in  that  fatal  apartment  ere  he  returned.  A  coroner's 
inquest  had  been  instantly  summoned,  and  the  verdict  was  t— Wilful  murder  against  Gordon. 

Gordon  begged  Pike,  who  stood  beside  him  as  the  crowd  gathered,  swarmed,  and  snouted 
without,  to  let  him  see  the  body  of  his  wife. 

"  She's  not  dead  P  he  exclaimed ;  "  they  cant  prove  it  on  me ;  let  me  see  her." 

**  She's  as  certainly  dead  as  you  are  certain  to  be  damned,'*  said  Pike,  M  or  hanged ;  an' 
that  you'll  be  without  judge  or  jury." 

"  They  dare  not ;  they  dare  not  P  said  Gordon,  covering  his  head  in  his  bed-clothes,  to 
shut  from  his  senses  the  loud  cry  of  "  Lynch  him  f '  which  now,  in  accumulated  wildness  and 
strengthening  purpose,  rung  forth  on  the  ear  of  night,  and  over  the  hitherto  peaceful  village, 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  who  had  gathered  in  dark  masses  round  the  gaoL** 

"  They're  breaking  in  upon  us  P'  exclaimed  Pike,  frightened  at  the  thundering  at  the  gaol 
doors  which  now  took  place,  and  the  stern  demand  to  give  up  the  murderer. 

Door  after  door,  with  steady  determination,  was  crushed  in  by  the  mob.  The  sheriff  bad 
endeavoured  to  curb  them ;  but  had  been  hustled  off  by  them  with  threats  against  his  life. 

"  I  couldn't  get  out,"  said  Gordon,  lifting  his  head  from  the  mattress ; "  how  can  they  get  in?* 

"  They've  got  in  P  shouted  Pike,  hastily  leaving  the  prisoner  alone.  « I  must  look  after 
my  family— place  or  noplace."  Gordon  quailed  beneath  the  frowning  men  who  had  *M"»M 
up  to  his  prison  window,  and  were  scowling  at  and  cursing  him. 

He  called  on  Pike  not  to  leave  him,  but  in  vain.  The  crowd,  with  lighted  candles  and 
torches  flashing  to  and  fro  over  their  heads  and  against  .the  prison  wails,  had  entered  the 
passage,  where  they  met  Pike,  and  demanded  him  to  show  them  the  room  of  the  murderer. 

•  He  pointed  it  out,  and,  unable  to  break  through  them,  crouched  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
ceF.  doors.  They  pressed  past  htm  with  the  fierce  fury  of  so  many  fiends,  and  entered  the 
cell  of  the  murderer.     Gordon  begged  them,  for  mercy's  sake,  to  spare  him. 

"  You  did  not  spare  her !"  cried  several  of  them,  seizing  him. 

"Ha,  Hall  1  I  know  you  1"  cried  Gordon  to  the  tavern-keeper,  at  whose  house  Ross  had 
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arrested  him,  and  who  wis  trying  to  win  a  good  name  by  lynching  his  former  comrade ;  *•  I 
know  yon— you're  a * 

"  No  murderer  r  ihouted  Hall,  leaping  upon  him.  Gordon  straggled  with  terrific  energy ; 
but,  manacled  as  be  was,  he  was  soon  overpowered,  and  dragged  like  a  beast  into  the  street. 

Here  Gordon  made  a  stern  struggle ;  and,  notwithstanding  bis  fetters,  broke  loose  from  the 
mob.  He  sprang  at  Hall,  and  with  one  blow  felled  him  to  the  earth ;  the  iron  on  his  wrist 
fracturing  the  skull  of  bis  captor,  The  crowd  stood  back,  frightened  by  his  desperation.  He 
here  saw  Robert  Gammon,  and  putting  his  feet  together,  so  as  to  leap  with  his  prison  in* 
cumbrances,  he  made  at  the  boy,  who  stood  looking  at  him  in  pity— not  anger.  Bobby 
stepped  aside,  and  avoided  the  blow  aimed  at  him.  At  this,  Gordon  turned  on  Hall,  and 
again  preparing  himself  for  a  leap,  he  jumped  with  all  his  might  on  his  prostrate  form.  At 
this  moment  a  large  stone,  thrown  by  one  of  the  by-standers,  felled  Gordon  to  the  earth  s  but 
he.  recovered  himself. 

The  mflictors'  of  summary  justice,  at  this,  gathered  close  to  him ;  impelled  rather  by  the 
crowd  around  them  than  by  their  own  desires,  which,  however  bloodthirsty,  were  rendered 
for  the  moment  powerless  by  the  desperation  of  their  prey.  They  seemed  like  so  many  hounds, 
shrinking  from  the  fury  of  a  stricken  tiger.  Another  missile,  hurled  at  Gordon,  laid  him 
speechless  before  them.    They  then  seized  him.     Some  cried  out : 

«•  Let's  hang  him  on  the  hustings !" 

M  No,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  candidates  who  had  made  the  hut  speech  there,  "  that  would 
degrade  the  freedom  of  elections ;"  and  he  was  about  making  an  oration  over  Gordon,  like  that 
of  Marc  Antony  over  Caesar,  though  certainly  not  with  his  intentions*  when  Gordon  raised 
himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  the  speaker  retreated  in  affright. 

M Let's  burn  bimP  cried  out  another,  a  carpenter ;  M let's  burn  him  on  the  common:.' 
there's  plenty  of  shavings  at  my  shop  F* 

iu  Unnecessary  cruelty !"  snooted  a  butcher; " knock  him  on  the  head  at  once,  and  end  - 
the  master." 

"Gentlemen,"  protested  Squire  Norris,  who  thought  of  the  fee  he  should  obtain  for: 
oommittmg  him,  rather  than  of  bis  offence  on  the  violated  majesty  of  justice,  "let  the  law 
take  its  course :  bring  him  before  me,  and  Ml  commit  him  fully— there's  no  bail  in  these 
cairn    and  111  commit  him  rally  for  the  murder." 

By  this  time  Gordon  recovered  himself  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the-  blow,  and  flung  ' 
Ins  hands  wildly  around  him.    Just  as  he  lifted  his  hands  to  wipe  away  the  dust  and  blood 
from  his  face,  he  was  struck  violently  with  a  club.    He  sprang  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  blow,  and  uttered  so  piercing  a  cry  of  mingled  despair  and  rage,  that  the  crowd  recoiled' 
from  him  for  many  feet;  while  their  candles  and  torches  waved  rapidly,  and  many  behind  - 
were  prostrated  by  the  recoilers.    Gordon  now  stepped  back,  unable  to  keep  his  feet  from 
exhaustion,  though  still  gazing  round  on  the  crowd  in  horror  and  hate,  with  bis  face  bloody, 
and  his  hands  raised  to  protect  his  head. 

"  You're  doing  the  very  act  he  has  himself  committed,''  cried  out  a  humane  individual^: 
trying  to  press  through  the  crowd  to  the  protection  of  the  murderer.    He  was,  however,, 
jerked  violently  back  by  the  more  sanguinary. 

"  Don't  kill  him  at  once  f*  exclaimed  Thomson,  Pompey's  old  enemy,  who  had  an  ama- 
teur's love  for  the  use  of  the  horse-whip  upon  human  flesh,  with  an  old  stager's  practice,  as 
each  and  all  of  his  slaves,  male  and  female,  could  testify  by  the  mean  exhibition  of  their  per* 
tons,  and  who  was  perhaps  desirous  of  seeing  the  different  effects  of  the  lash  upon  a  white  and 
black  skin— M  Dont  kill  him  at  once  !  strip  him  naked,  and  tie  him  with  his  arms  round  a  tree, 
and  let  me  operate  upon  him ;  I'll  whip  quickly  a  full  confession  out  of  him,  or  he  shall  leave 
his  bide  behind  him  and  climb  the  tree." 

"  Thompson,  you'd  better  clear  out  1"  exclaimed  Bobby  to  him  with  a  kindling  eye,  stepping 
up  to  his  side,  "  or  you  may  catch  what  you  don't  like  yourself." 

*  Gentlemen my  friends  ?'  shouted  Thompson,  •«  this  boy,  Bob  Gammon,  wants  to  stay 

the  course  of  justice— let's  give  him  a  taste  of  the  horse- whip— Oh,  Lord  1  let  me  operate-  , 
let's  take  him  to  my  woods— 111  show  you." 

**  Do  you  object  ?"  said  a  man,  taking  Bobby  by  the  collar. 
-  "I  do/'  said  the  boy  firmly,  releasing  his  gripe. 


4    . 
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«  Do  you  hear  that  T9  exclaimed  Thompson,  exultingly :  "he  ought  to  have—just  say  the 

word." 

m  Remember  the  woodi  yourself,"  laid  a  voice  near  to  him,  while  the  rest  were  too  fete*; 

upon  their  purposes  to  hear  or  heed  the  byplay.    A  friend  of  Bobby  led  him  away. 

«  Hang  the  murderer  upon  the  sign  post,"  called  out  a  Mend  of  Haiti,  pointing  to  thato- 
a  tavern  which  stood  near  by.  * 

"  You  shaat  make  a  gallows  of  my  sign,"  cried  the  publican,  attempting  to  resist  the  da.' 
termination  of  the  crowd,  who  had  assisted  with  a  yell 

"  Here's  a  rope  P  shouted  the  friend  of  Hall,  who  had  once  professed  friendship  for  Gordon, 
and  who  feared  it  might  injure  himself  if  he  stood  passive  in  the  matter. 

In  an  instant  the  rope  wo  fastened  round  Gordon's  neck.  Several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  by  many  persons  to  throw  it  over  the  sign  post.  At  last  a  negro  boy  of  thirteen 
seised  the  end  of  in  his  teeth  and  clambered  up  with  it  He  threw  it  over :  hundreds  below 
sprang  to  seize  it  ha  moment  more  the  body  of  the  murderer  was  jerked  rapidly  up,  where 
it  dangled  in  the  night  air  not  two  feet  from  the  likeness  of  Washington,  whlch_formed  tha 
sign  of  the  tavern ! 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

Tna  r3st  of  our  story  is  soon  told.  The  awful  death  of  Catharine  produced  a  powerful 
upon  the  character  of  Alias  Atherton.  She  postponed  her  marriage,  and  gave  herself  op  to 
remorseful  and  sad  reflections.  It  wrought  a  radical  change  in  her  heart  She  sbaiiilsoai 
her  passion  for  coquetry,  and  wrote  Pmokney,  who  had  informed  Laogdala  of  bis  break  with 
Fanny,  the  cause  of  that  lady's  conduct.  True,  howeven  to  the  last,  to  her  own.  pride  of 
character,  she  averred  that  Fanny's  sight  of  his  letters  wss  entirely  « tridental.  This  Fanny 
believed  herself;  and  as  Pinckney  and  she  were  soon  reconciled,  and  more  devoted  than  ever 
she  so  told  him. 

Pinckney,  true  again  to  his  nature,  never  told  Fanny  of  the  depth  of  his  first  love— wiele 
she  believed  him  irresistible ;  and  had  no  doubt  that  Miss  Atherton  had  loved  ham.  Hat 
lady,  whenever  she  alluded  to  Langdale,  of  her  acquaintance  with  Pinckney  abroad,  always 
treated  the  matter  as  if  Pinckney  bad  entertained  a  boyish  love  for  her,  and  that  she  houoncd 
him  in  whim,  until  she  found  him  serious.  Though  these  parties  were  soon  married,  aad  Ive 
new  intimate  friends,  the  whole  truth  of  the  attachment  which  existed  between  Pinckney  and 
Miss  Atherton,  has  never  been  revealed  to  the  lady  of  one  or  the  lord  of  the  other.  Lans> 
dale  esteems  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  holds  himself  entitled  now  to  apeak  more  know* 
ingly  of  the  sex  than  ever. 

Branson  and  Etaood  were  never  beard  of  definitely  after  they  left  the  tatter's  boose  tors  thee 
It  was  reported  and  believed,  that  a  traveller  in  Kentucky,  who  knew  Branson  wed,  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  penitentiary  where  he  recognised  him  as  a  convict,  sentenced  upon  several  in- 
dictments for  a  great  number  of  years,  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  A  New  Orleans  panel 
contained  the  other  day  a  description  of  a  man  who  was  found  murdered  on  the  levee  of  that 
city.  The  description  answered  to  El  wood's.  It  was  thought  he  had  been  saeoessfal  at  the 
gaining  table,  and  had  been  followed  out  by  a  ruffian  who  murdered  and  rifled  htm.  What  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  the  corpse  was  his,  was  the  fact  that  bis  linen  bore  his  innitials. 

The  whole  gang  of  counterfeiters  was  entirely  broken  up  by  the  sagacity  of  Ross,  and  tat 
treachery  of  Hail's  wife,  who  by  the  connivance  of  her  husband,  had  informed  him  of  thdr 
manoeuvres.  Ross  waited  until  liberal  rewards  were  offered,,  before  he  explored  the  cave  ia 
the  hills,  which  our  readers  may  remember  Gordon  entered  one  night.  There  he  detects! 
most  of  the  gang,  who  were  visited  by  the  law  with  a  juit  punishment. 

Deep  and  long  was  the  consultation  between  Miss  Rachellina  and  her  brother  epos 
Sidney's  determination  to  marry  Sarah  Grattan.  At  last  they  concluded  that  certain  branches 
of  her  family  were  certainly  highly  respectable,  and  that  they  had  better  say  not  a  word  is 
opposition  to  Sidney's  wishes.  Sarah  Grattan,  therefore,  with  restored  health,  soon  gave  hi* 
her  hand,  with  as  noble  and  gentle  a  heart  with  it  as  ever  throbbed  in  a  woman's  bosom. 

Miss  Rachellina  and  Miss  Bentley  were  much  perplexed  with  too  case  of  Robert  Gonusos 

JU>d  hi*  COUSin.     All  othcra  wai»  for  having  thAm  marriixi  trntflftflMltf  !yt     Not  SO,  thought  tbstt, 
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ladies.  Just,  however,  as  they  had  come  to  the  decision  that  they  could  not  certainly  be 
married  now,  at  the  instigation  of  Sidney  Fitzhurst  they  went  before  Squire  Norris,  attended 
by  aunt  Agnes,  and  had  the  knot  tied.  Sidney  Fitzhurst  established  them  on  a  farm  where 
Bobby  has  become  thrifty  and  industrious— Pompey,  now  too  old  to  drive  the  carriage,  spends 
much  of  his  time  there,  where  he  loves  to  officiate  as  the  especial  protector  of  a  fine  boy,  of 
whom  Peggy  soon  made  Bobby  the  father.  He,  however,  never  fails  to  make  dutiful  reverence 
to  his  master  each  day,  and  inquire  after  his  gout,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  getting  better. 

Colonel  Bentley  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  handsome  settlement  from  his  aunt. 
Miss  Amelia  Bentley,  which  has  placed  him  above  her  caprices. 

As  for  Miss  Bentley  and  her  friend  Miss  Rachellina,  they  have  become  greater  gossips 
than  ever ;  and  they  still  persist  in  declaring,  notwithstanding  the  many  love  adventures  of 
which  they  have  latterly  had  cognizance,  that  the  chivalry  of  the  tender  passion  is  uot  what 
„t  was  even  in  their  short  memories. 

Aunt  Agnes  is  still  living  in  her  little  cabin.  Sarah  used  all  her  influence  to  induce  her  to 
move  to  Holly,  but  she  refused,  though  she  is  almost  a  daily  visitor  there. 

Thompson  was  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who  made  his  escape  to  Canada.  Pinckney 
has  built  himself  a  splendid  mansion  near  Langdale*s,  in  the  city.  There  he  spends  his 
winters  with  his  bride  when  they  are  not  on  a  visit  to  the  south.  His  summers  are  spent 
at  Holly.  It  is  rumoured  in  the  literary  circles  that  a  novel,  founded  upon  adventures 
abroad,  which  is  soon  to  appear,  is  from  his  pen.  Critical  gentlemen  who  have  seen  the 
MS.  speak  very  highly  of  it.  Aud  now,  gentle  reader,  which  of  our  couples  think  you  are  the 
happiest  ?  Langdale  and  Miss  Atherton,  Pinckney  and  Fanny,  Sidney  and  Sarah,  or  Bobby 
and  Peggy  ?  Knew  I  your  character,  I  could  tell— and  this  much  I  will  say,  that  your  life 
will  be  a  bright  one,  though  you  are  but  as  happy  as  the  one  you  think  the  least  happy— I 
hope  it  may  be  happier  than  the  happiest.  How  part  we — as  friends?  I  have  known  you 
hut  so  slightly,  and  at  such  long  intervals,  that  1  fear  you  will  not  claim  me  as  an  acquaintance, 
except  upon  this  passing  self-introduction,  which  will  be  as  soon  forgotten  by  you,  and  yet, 
hy  the  light  of  my  life's  hope,  I  would  rather  win  your  smile  than  own  broad  acres — particu- 
eolaily  if  you  are  of  the  sex  called  the  gentler. 

At  long  intervals,  but  perchance  with  more  thought  than  you  will  give  me  credit  for,  I 
have  penned  these  idle  pages  for  your  amusement.      Sometimes,  where  the  crescent  city 
New  Orleans  sits  near  the  great  ocean,  amid  the  things  of  the  voluptuous  and  the  gay  in 
that  glorious  city  ;  and,  sometimes,  where  St  Louis  lifts  a  head  that  will  be  the  proudest  in 
the  west,  and  where  I  have  known  a  hospitality  nowhere  more  welcoming;    sometimes, 
where  Louisville,  with  Kentucky  chivalry,  greets  the  stranger ;  and  sometimes,  where  queen 
city,  Cincinnati,  lords  it  over  the  beautiful  Ohio,  with  law  books  round  me ;    sometimes,  in 
New  York,  the  great  mother  of  the  empire  state  ;  and,  sometimes  here,  in  the  city  of  Perm, 
which  is  neither  last  nor  least  in  my  affection,  and  where  I  write  this  now,  where  I  have  received 
•  greeting  so  quiet  and  kind,  that  it  seemed  like  a  quaker  birthright  of  which  one  cannot 
early  dispossess  themselves ;  amid  all  these  places,  with  more  cares  upon  my  head  than 
years — amidst  much  waywardness  and  as  much  gaiety,  and  more  gloom  and  wildness  than 
HI  tell  of,  though  they*re  past,  have  I  attempted  to  trace  for  thee  a  faint  portraiture  of  the 
passions  of  our  race,  as  we  see  them  in  our  daily  intercourse. 

thereafter,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  under  different,  and,  on  my  part,  happier  auspices* 
Until  then,  dear  reader,  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu. 


THE  END. 
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"  J  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  ting  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  more  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee." 

Midsummxe  Night's  Dream 
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*  Do— do  write  to  me  often,  my  dear  Anna?*  said  the  weeping  Julia  Warren,  on  parting 
for  the  first  time  since  their  acquaintance,  with  the  young  lady  whom  she  had  honoured  with 
the  highest  place  in  her  affections.  «  Think  how  dreadfully  solitary  and  miserable  I  shall  be 
here,  without  a  single  companion,  or  a  soul  to  converse  with,  now  yon  are  to  be  removed  two 
hnndred  miles  into  the  wilderness. " 

M  Oh  1  trust  me,  my  love,  I  shall  not  forget  yon  now  or  ever,"  replied  her  friend,  embracing 
the  other  slightly,  and  perhaps  rather  hastily,  for  so  tender  an  adieu ;  at  the  same  time 
glancing  her  eye  on  the  figure  of  a  youth,  who  stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene. 
"  And  doubt  not  that  I  shall  soon  tire  yon  with  my  correspondence,  especially  as  I  more  that! 
suspect  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr  Charles  Weston."  As  she  concluded,  the 
young  lady  oourtested  to  the  youth  in  a  manner  that  contradicted,  by  its  flattery,  the  forced 
irony  of  her  remark.  "  Never,  my  dear  girl  !**  exclaimed  Miss  Warren  with  extreme  fervour: 
**  The  confidence  of  our  friendship  is  sacred  with  me,  and  nothing,  no,  nothing,  could  ever 
tempt  me  to  violate  such  a  trust  Charles  is  very  kind  and  very  indulgent  to  ail  my  whims* 
bat  he  never  conkd  obtain  such  aft  influence  over  me  as  to  become  the  depositary  of  my  secrets. 
Nothing  but  a  friend,  like  yourself,  can  do  that,  my  dear  Anna." 

"  Never !  Miss  Warren,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  Trp  that  betrayed  by  its  tremulous  motion 
the  interest  he  took  m  her  speech—**  never  includes  a  long  period  of  time.  But,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  good  humoured  pleasantry, M  if  admitted  to  such  a  distinction,  I  should  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  the  task  of  commenting  on  so  much  innocence  and  purity,  as  I  know  I 
should  find  in  your  correspondence. 

u  Yes,"  said  Anna,  with  a  little  of  the  energy  of  her  friend's  manner,  "  you  may  with  truth 
say  so,  Mr  Weston.  The  imagination  of  my  Julia  is  as  pure  as — as"— but  turning  her  eyes 
from  the  countenance  of  Julia  to  that  of  the  youth  rather  suddenly,  the  animated  pleasure 
she  saw  delineated  in  his  expressive,  though  plain  features,  drove  the  remainder  of  the  speech 
from  her  recollection. 

*<  As  her  heart  l"  cried  Charle*  Weston  with  emphasis. 

"  As  her  heart,  sir,"  repeated  the  young  lady  cokfly. 

The  last  adieus  were  hastily  exchanged,  and  Anna  Miller  was  handed  Into  her  father's  gig 
by  Charles  Weston  in  profound  silence.  Miss  Emmerson,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Julia,  withdrew 
from  the  door,  where  she  had  been  conversing  with  Mr  Miller,  and  the  travellers  departed. 
Julia  fohewed  the  vehicle  with  her  eyes  until  it  was  hid  by  the  trees  and  shrubbery  that  covered 
the  lawn,  and  then  withdrew  to  her  room  to  give  vent  to  a  sorrow  that  had  sensibly  touched 
her  affectionate  heart,  and  in  no  trifling  degree  haunted  her  lively  imagination. 

As  Miss  Emmerson  by  no  means  held  the  good  qualities  of  the  guest  who  had  just  left 
them  in  so  high  an  estimation  as  did  her  niece,  she  proceeded  quietly  and  with  great  compo- 
sure in  the  exercise  of  her  daily  duties;  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  real  distress  that,  from: 
«  variety  of  causes,  this  sudden  separation  had  caused  to  her  ward. 

The  only  sister  of  this  good  lady  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  female  infant,  and  the  fever 
of  1606  had,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  death  of  the  motheV,  deprived  the  youthful  orphan 
of  her  remaining  parent  Her  father"  was  a  merchant,  just  commencing  the  foundations  of 
whe*  would,  mshaeylu^bettn  a  htfge  estate  j  and  as  both  MiuEmattW*  tfbtWtst 
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were  possessed  of  genteel  independencies,  and  the  aunt  had  long  declared  her  intention  of 
remaining  single,  the  fortune  of  Julia,  if  not  brilliant,  was  thought  rather  large  than  otherwise. 
Miss  Emmerson  had  been  educated  immediately  after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  intellect  of  the  women  of  this  country  by  no  means  received  that  attention  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  bestow  on  the  minds  of  the  future  mothers  of  our  families  at  the  present 
hour  ;  and  when,  indeed,  the  country  itself  required  too  much  of  the  care  of  her  rulers  and 
patriots  to  admit  of  the  consideration  of  lesser  objects.  With  the  best  of  hearts  and  affections 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  niece,  Miss  Emmerson  had  early  discovered  her  own  incompe- 
tency to  the  labour  of  fitting  Julia  for  the  world  in  which  she  was  to  live,  and  shrunk  with 
timid  modesty  from  the  arduous  task  of  preparing  herself,  by  application  and  study,  for 
sacred  duty.  The  fashions  of  the  day  were  rapidly  running  into  the  attainment  of 
plishments  among  the  young  of  her  own  sex,  and  the  pianoforte  was  already  sending  forth  its 
sonorous  harmony  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  while  the  glittering  usefulness  of 
the  tambour-frame  was  discarded  for  the  pallet  and  brush.  The  walls  of  our  mansions  were 
beginning  to  groan  with  the  sickly  green  of  imaginary  fields,  that  caricatured  the  beauties  of 
nature  ;  and  skies  of  sunny  brightness,  that  mocked  the  golden  hues  of  even  an  American 
sun.  The  experience  of  Miss  Emmerson  went  no  further  than  the  simple  evolmtioas  of  tbe> 
country  dance,  or  the  deliberate  and  dignified  procession  of  the  minuet  No  wonder,  therefore* 
that  her  faculties  were  bewildered  by  the  complex  movements  of  the  cotillion ;  and,  in  short,. 
as  the  good  lady  daily  contemplated  the  improvements  of  the  female  youth  around  her,  she 
became  each  hour  more  convinced  of  her  own  inability  to  control,  or  in  any  manner  to  super* 
intend,  the  education  of  her  orphan  niece.  Julia,  was,  consequently,  entrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  select  boarding-school ;  and,  as  even  the  morals  of  the  day  were,  in  some  degree, 
tinctured  with  the  existing  fashions,  her  mind  as  well  as  her  manners  were  absolutely  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  an  hireling.  Notwithstanding  this  willing  concession  of  power  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Emmerson,  there  was  no  deficiency  in  ability  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong  in 
her  character ;  but  the  homely  nature  of  her  good  sense,  unassisted  by  any  confidence  in 
her  own  powers,  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  daiiling  display  of  accomplishments  winch 
met  her  in  every  house  where  she  visited  ;  and  if  she  sometimes  thought  that  she  could  not 
always  discover  much  of  the  useful  amid  this  excess  of  the  agreeable,  she  rather  attributed 
the  deficiency  to  her  own  ignorance  than  to  any  error  in  the  new  system  of  instruction.  From 
the  age  of  six  to  that  of  sixteen,  Julia  had  no  other  communications  from  Miss  Emmerson 
than  those  endearments  which  neither  could  suppress,  and  a  constant  and  assiduous  atttmrinn 
on  the  part  of  the  aunt  to  the  health  and  attire  of  her  niece. 

Miss  Emmerson  had  a  brother  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  was  a  man  of  esmnenco 
at  the  bar,  and  who,  having  been  educated  fifty  years  ago,  was,  from  that  drcunutance,  just  so 
much  superior  to  his  successors  of  his  own  sex  by  twenty  years,  as  his  sisters  were  the  losers 
from  the  same  cause.     The  fiunily  of  Mr  Emmerson  was  large,  and,  besides  several  sons,  bo 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  remained  still  unmarried  in  the  house  of  her  father.     *ithf- 
rine  Emmerson  was  but  eighteen  months  the  senior  of  Julia  Warren ;  but  her  seiner  had 
adopted  a  different  course  from  that  which  was  ordinarily  pursued  with  girls  of  her  expecta- 
tions.   He  had  married  a  woman  of  sense,  and  now  reaped  the  richest  blessing  of  sneh  a 
connexion  in  her  ability  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  daughter.    A  mother's  care  was 
employed  to  correct  errors  that  a  mother's  tenderness  could  only  discover ;  and  in  the  place  of 
eneral  systems,  and  comprehensive  theories,  was  substituted  the  close  and  rigorous  watchful- 
ness, which  adapted  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  which  studied  the  disposition ;  and  winch 
knew  the  failings  or  merits  of  the  pupil,  and  could  best  tell  when  to  reward,  and  how  to  punish 
The  consequences  were  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  and  character  of  their  daughter. 
Her  accomplishments,  even  where  a  master  had  been  employed  in  their  attainment,  were 
naturally  displayed,  and  suited  to  her  powers.  Her  manners,  instead  of  the  artificial  mnumsnlu 
of  prescribed  rules,  exhibited  the  chaste  and  delicate  modesty  of  refinement,  mingled  with  good 
principles— such  as  were  not  worn  in  order  to  be  in  character  as  a  woman  and  a  lady,  hut  were 
deeply  seated,  and  formed  a  part,  not  only  of  her  habits,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
of  her  nature  also.     Miss  Emmerson  had  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  value  of  sneh  an 
acquaintance  for  her  ward  ;  but  unfortunately  for  her  wish  to  establish  an  intimacy  beti 
ber  nieces,  Julia  had  already  formed  a  friendship  at  school,  and  did  not  conceive  her  heart 
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large  enough  to  admit  two  at  the  fame  time  to  Ht  sanctuary.  How  much  Julia  was  mistaken 
the  sequel  of  our  tale  will  show. 

So  long  as  Anna  Miller  was  the  inmate  of  the  school,  Julia  was  satisfied  to  remain  also,  hut 
the  father  of  Anna  having  determined  to  remove  to  an  estate  la  the  interior  of  the  country, 
Ins  daughter  was  taken  from  school ;  and  while  the  arrangements  were  making  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  family  on  the  hanks  of  the  Gennessee,  Anna  was  permitted  to  taste  for  a  short 
time  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Emmerson  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 

Charles  Weston  was  a  distant  relative  of  this  good  aunt,  and  was,  like  Julia,  an  orphan,  who 
was  moderately  endowed  with  the  goods  of  fortune.  He  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  her 
uncle,  and  being  a  great  favourite  with  Miss  Emmerson,  spent  many  of  his  leisure  hours,  during 
the  heats  of  the  summer,  in  the  retirement  of  her  country  residence. 

Whatever  might  be  the  composure  of  the  maiden  aunt  while  Julia  was  weeping  in  her 
chamber  over  the  long  separation  that  was  now  to  exist  between  herself  and  her  friend,  young 
Weston  by  no  means  displayed  the  same  philosophical  indifference.  He  paced  the  hall  of  the 
building  with  rapid  steps,  cast  many  a  longing  glance  at  the  door  of  his  cousin's  room,  and  then 
seated  himself  with  an  apparent  intention. to  read  the  volume  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  nor  did  he 
in  any  degree  recover  his  composure  until  Julia  reappeared  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  moving 
slowly  towards  their  bottom,  when,  taking  one  long  look  at  her  lovely  face,  which  was  glowing 
with  youthful  beauty,  and  if  possible  more  charming  from  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  he 
coolly  pursued  his  studies.  Julia  had  recovered  her  composure,  and  Charles  Weston  felt 
satisfied.  Miss  Emmerson  and  her  niece  took  their  seats  quietly  with  their  work  at  an  open 
window  of  the  parlour,  and  order  appeared  to  be  restored  in  some  measure  to  the  mansion. 
After  pursuing  their  several  occupations  for  some  minutes  with  a  silence  that  had  lateiy  been 
a  stranger  to  them,  the  aunt  observed— 

*'  You  appear  to  have  something  new  in  hand,  my  love.  Surely  you  must  abound  with  trim- 
mings, and  yet  you  are  working  another  already  T* 

M  it  is  for  Anna  Miller,"  said  Julia,  with  a  blush  of  feeling.  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
perform  your  promise  to  your  cousin  Katharine,  now  Miss  Miller  is  gone,  and  make  your  portion 
of  the  garments  for  the  Orphan  Asylum,**  returned  Miss  Emmerson  gravely. 

44  Oh  I  cousin  Katharine  must  wait,  I  promised  this  trimming  to  Anna  to  remember  me  by. 
and  I  would  not  disappoint  her  for  the  world. * 

"  It  is  not  your  cousin  Katharine,  but  the  orphans,  who  will  have  to  wait;  and  surely  a 
promise  to  a  relation  is  as  sacred  as  one  to  an  acquaintance.'* 

"  Acquaintance,  aunt  r  echoed  the  niece  with  displeasure.  "  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  call 
Anna  an  acquaintance  merely.    She  is  my  friend— my  very  best  friend,  and  I  love  her  as  such.** 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  aunt  dryly. 

M  Oh  !  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  yourself,  dear  aunt,"  continued  Julia.  "  You  know 
how  much  I  owe  to  you,  and  ought  to  know  that  I  love  you  as  a  mother." 

M  And  would  you  prefer  Miss  Miller  to  a  mother,  then  ?** 

"  Surely  not  in  respect,  in  gratitude,  in  obedience ;  but  still  I  may  love  her,  you  know. 
Indeed,  the  feelings  are  so  very  different,  that  they  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  each  other— in 
Wjy  heart  at  least." 

*  No  T  said  Miss  Emmerson,  with  a  little  curiosity— u  I  wish  you  would  try  and  explain 
this  difference  to  me,  that  I  may  comprehend  the  distinctions  that  you  are  fond  of  making." 

-  Why,  nothing  is  easier,  dear  aunt,"  said  Julia,  with  animation.  M  You  1  love  because  you 
•re  kind  to  me,  attentive  to  my  wants,  considerate  for  my  good  ;  affectionate,  and — and— from 
habit — and  you  are  my  aunt,  and  take  care  of  me. " 

"  Admirable  reasons  P  exclaimed  Charles  Weston,  who  had  laid  aside  bis  book  to  listen  to 
this  conversation. 

"  They  are  forcible  ones  I  must  admit,*  said  Miss  Emmerson,  smfltng  affectionately  on  her 
niece ;  M  but  now  for  the  other  kind  of  love." 

M  Why,  Anna  is  my  friend,  you  know,"  cried  Julia,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm. 
"  I  love  her  because  she  has  feelings  congenial  with  my  own ;  she  has  so  much  wit,  is  so 
amusing,  so  frank,  so  like  a  girl  of  talents,  so  like— like  everything  I  admire  myself." 

M  It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted  cannot  furnish  herself  with  urokv"  «£&*&*«»&-* 
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wstka  little  mom  thai  her  erases?  n^ynem  ^  saaanac,  "and  emftVr  yentosMtk  in?  than* 
who  want  them  more.** 

«•  Yen  ferget  it  fcto  ette  to  ie*Mn*er  ma/*  wd  Jeiia,  m  a  eweaer  that  spoke  her  own 
kfaee  eftne  valne  of  la*  gift. 

"One  wonld  think  anon  a  frioariship  would  net  requite  anything  to  remind  one  of  iu  tan> 

••Way!  it  k  not  thtt  sk»  wiD  sstget  ma  without  it,  bat  that  the  msj  hsvit  something  by 

her  to  remind  her  of  me *  said  Julia  rapidly,  but  pausing  as  the  ooatradictkm  struck  em 

herself. 

« I  ujufcratand  you  perfectly,  my  child,*'  toterraptad  the  aunt,  "merely  as  an  """trttsarj 
teearcy,  yon  mean. 

"  To  make  assurance  denbiy  sura,"  cried  Charles  Weston,  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh  I  yon  laugh,  Mr  Weston,"  taid  Julia  with  a  little  anger  ;  "  but  I  have  often  said  you 
were  incapable  of  friendship." 

"  Try  me  !"  exclaimed  the  youth  fervently.    u  Do  not  condemn  ma  without  a  trial" 

"  How  can  I  ?"  said  Julia,  laughing  in  ber  turn.     "  You  are  not  a  girL* 

M  Can  girls  then  only  (eel  friendship?"  inquired  Charles,  taking  the  seat  which  Miss 
Emmerson  had  relinquished. 

MI  sometimes  think  so,"  said  Julia,  with  her  own  good-humoured  smile.  "  You  are  too 
gross— too  envious— in  short,  you  never  see  such  friendships  between  man  as  exist  beti 


women." 


M  Between  girls,  I  will  readily  admit,"  returned  the  youth.  "  But  let  us  examine  dug 
question  after  the  manner  of  the  courts—" 

M  Nay,  If  you  talk  law,  I  shall  quit  you,"  interrupted  the  young  lady  gaily. 

"  Certainly  one  so  learned  on  the  subject  need  not  dread  a  oress^xamination,'*  cried  tha 
youth,  in  her  own  manner. 

"  Well,  proceed,**  cried  the  lady.  "  I  have  driven  aunt  Margaret  from  the  field,  and  yon 
will  fare  no  better,   I  can  assure  you.*' 

"  Men,  you  say,  are  too  gross  to  feel  a  pure  friendship ;  in  the  first  place*  please  to 
yourself  on  this  point*" 

M  Why,  I  mean,  that  your  friendships  are  generally  interested ;  that  it  requires  services  and 
good  offices  to  support  them." 

"  While  that  of  woman  depends  on " 

"  Feeling,  alone." 

"  But  what  excites  this  feeling  ?"  asked  Charles,  with  a  smile. 

u  What  ?  why  sympathy — and  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  good  qualities." 

"  Then  you  think  Miss  Miller  has  more  good  qualities  than  K^M»ir*T»t  Enunenon,"  asJd 
Weston. 

"  When  did  I  ever  say  so  ?"  cried  Julia,  in  surprise. 

"  I  infer  it  from  your  loving  her  better,  merely,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  a  little  of 
Miss  Emmerson's  dryness. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  compare  them,"  said  Julia,  after  a  moment's  pause.  **  g«*h»»>^#» 
is  in  the  world,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  merit  that  Anna  baa  never 
enjoyed.  Katharine  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  girl,  and  I  like  her  very  much  ;  bat  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Anna  will  not  prove  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  K**hyTinn,  whan  not  to 
the  trial." 

M  Pray,'*  said  the  young  lawyer,  with  great  gravity,  "  how  many  of  these  bosons, 
fidential  friends,  can  a  young  woman  have  at  the  same  time?" 

"  One,  only  one—  any  more  than  she  could  have  two  lovers,"  cried  Julia,  quickly. 

"  Why  then  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  that  one  from  a  set  that  was  untried 
practice  of  well-doing,  when  so  excellent  a  subject  as  your  cousin  Katharine  offered  ?" 

"  But  Anna,  I  know,  I  feel,  is  everything  that  is  good  and  sincere,  and  our 
drew  us  together.     Katharine  I  loved  naturally." 

*  How  naturally  ?" 

Ms  it  w*iu*und  to  love  your  relatives?*  said  Jib*,  to  auntie* 

^A^¥  was  the  brief  answer. 
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£l'<  Surely,  Charles  Weston,  you  think  me  a  simpleton.    Dee*  not  every  parent  love  its  chtkt 
by  natural  instinct  ?" 

u  No ;  no  more  than  yon  love  any  of  your  amusement*  from  instinct  If  the  parent  was 
present  with  a  child  that  he  did  not  know  to  be  his  own,  would  instinct,  thank  yen,  discover 
their  vicinity  r 

"  Certainly  not,  if  they  had  never  met  before ;  but  then,  as  soon  as  ha  knew  it  to  be  ftte, 
lie  would  love  it  from  nature." 

u  It  is  a  complicated  question,  and  one  that  involves  a  thousand  connected  feelings,'*  said 
Charles.  '*  But  all  love,  at  least  all  love  of  the  heart,  springs  from  tbe,causee  you  mentioned  to 
your  aunt— good  esnecs,  a  dependence  on  each  ether,  and  habit " 

\  "Yet,  and  nature  too/*  said  the  young  lady  rather  positively;  "and  I  contend  thai 
natural  love,  and  love  from  sympathy,  are  two  distinct  things," 

I  «  Very  different,  I  allow,"  said  Charles;  "only  I  very  much  doubt  the  durability  of  that 
jUfectlon  which  has  no  better  foundation  than  fancy." 

"  Ton  use  such  queer  terms,  Charles,  that  you  do  not  treat  the  subject  fairly.  CaUtag 
Innate  evidence  of  worth  by  the  name  of  fancy  is  net  candid.'' 

f  M  Now,  indeed,  your  own  terms  puiale  me/'  said  Charles,  smiling.  "  What  is  innate  ev»> 
dence  of  worth  ?* 

*  "  Why,  a  conviction  thai  another  possesses  all  thai  yon  esteem  yourself  and  is  discovered 
by  congenial  feeling*  and  natural  sympathies.** 

1  "  Upon  my  word,  Julia,  you  are  quite  a  casuist  on  tbia  subject.  Does  love,  then,  between 
^ihe  sexes  depend  on  this  congenial  sympathy  and  innate  evidence  7" 

1'  "  Now  you  talk  en  a  subject  that  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Julia,  blushing;  and,  catching 
Vp  the  highly  prised  work,  she  ran  to  her  own  room,  leaving  the  young  man  in  a  state  of 
Bungled  admiration  and  pity. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

Ax  MiJoe*  fortnight  was  passed  by  Julia  Warren,  after  this  conversation,  without  bringing 
any  tidings  from  her  friend  8he  watched,  with  feverish  restlessness,  each  steamboat  that 
pesnrd  the  door,  on  its  busy  way  towards  the  metropolis;  and  met  the  servant,  each  day,  at  the 
gate  of  the  lawn,  on  his  return  from  the  city ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  added  disappointment. 
'At  length  Charles  Weston  good-naturedly  offered  his  own  services,  laughingly  declaring,  that 
bis  luck  was  never  known  to  fail ;  JnUa  herself  had  written  several  long  epistles  to  Anna,  and 
It  was  now  the  proper  time  that  some  of  these  should  be  answered,  independently  of 
the  thousand  promises  from  her  friend,  of  writing  regularly  from  every  post-office  that  she 
aright  pes  on  her  route  to  the  Geoessee.  But  the  happy  moment  had  arrived  when  these  dis- 
appointments were  to  cease.  As  usual,  Julia  was  waiting  with  eager  impatience  at  the  gate, 
her  lovely  form  occasionally  gliding  from  the  shrubbery,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  passengers 
cm  the  highway,  when  Charles  appeared,  riding  at  rail  gallop  towards  the  house ;  his  whole 
manner  announced  success,  and  Julia  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  take  the  letter 
frhich  he  extended  towards  her. 

M I  knew  I  should  be  successful,  and  it  gives  me  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  yourself  that 
1  have  been  so,**  said  the  youth,  dismoudting  from  his  horse  and  opening  the  gate,  that  his 
companion  might  pass. 

>  M  Thank  you— thank  yon,  dear  Charles, n  said  Julia,  kindly.  *  I  never  can  forget  how 
good  you  are  to  me— how  much  you  love  to  oblige  not  only  me,  but  every  doe  around  you. 
£xcuse  me  now,  I  have  this  dear  letter  to  read :  another  time  I  will  thank  you  as  I  ought** 
?  So  saying,  Julia  ran  into  the  summer  house,  and  fastening  its  door,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
njteasure  of  reading  a  first  letter.  Notes  and  short  epistles  from  her  aunt,  with  divers  letters 
from  Anna,  written  slyly  in  the  school-room  and  slipped  into  her  lap,  she*  was  already  ae- 
ejunsnted  with ;  but  of  real,  genuine  letters,  stamped  by  the  post-office,  rumpled  by  the  mail 
•bags,  consecrated  by  the  steamboat,  this  was  certainly  the  first  This,  indeed,  was  a  real 
letter ;  rivers  rolled,  and  vast  tracts  of  country  lay  between  herself  and  its  writer,  and  that 
Witter  was  a  friend  selected  on  the  testimony  of  innate  evidence.  It  waa  necessary  for  Julia 
to  pause  and  breathe  before  she  oonid  open  her  letter ;  and  by  ta*>.  tin*  iflsft*  ^m^wA^i 
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busy  fancy  had  dothed  both  epistle  and  writer  with  ao  ranch  excellence,  that  she  was  prepared 
to  peruse  the  contents  with  a  respect  bordering  on  enthusiasm ;  every  word  must  be  true— every 
idea  purity  itself.  That  our  readers  may  know  how  accurately  at  sixteen  a  brilliant  fancy  had 
qualified  her  to  judge,  we  shall  give  them  the  letter  entire : 

"  Mr  DBAitsT  Love,— Oh,  Julia !  —here  I  am,  and  such  a  place !  no  town,  no  churches; 
no  broadway,  nothing  that  can  make  life  desirable ;  and,  I  may  add,  no  friend— nobody  to 
see  and  talk  with,  but  papa  and  mamma,  and  a  house  full  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Yon  cant 
think  how  I  miss  you  every  minute  more  and  more;  but  lam  not  without  hopes  of  persuading 
pa  to  let  me  spend  the  winter  with  your  aunt  in  town.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick  every  time 
I  think  of  her  sweet  house  in  Park  place.  If  I  ever  marry,  and  be  sure  I  will,  H  shall  be  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  city,  and  next  door  to  my  Julia.  Oh  I  how  charming  that  would  be.  Each  of 
us  to  have  one  of  those  delightful  new  houses,  with  the  new-fashioned  basement  stories :  we  would 
run  in  and  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  so  convenient  to  lend  and  borrow  each 
other's  things.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pleasure  under  heaven  equal  to  that  of  wearing 
things  that  belong  to  your  friend.  Dont  you  remember  how  fond  I  was  of  wearing  your 
clothes  to  school,  though  you  were  not  so  fond  of  changing  as  myself?  but  that  was  no  wonder, 
for  pa's  stinginess  kept  me  so  shabbily  dressed  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  you  be  seen  in  them. 
Oh,  Julia  f  I  shall  never  forget  those  happy  hours,  nor  you  neither.  Apropos — I  hope  yo* 
have  not  forgot  the  frock  you  promised  to  work  for  me,  to  remember  you  by.  I  long  for  it 
dreadfully,  and  hope  you  will  send  it  before  the  river  shuts.  I  suppose  you  and  Charles 
Weston  do  nothing  but  ride  round  among  those  beautiful  villas  on  the  Island,  and  fake  eomfbrt, 
I  do  envy  you  your  happiness,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  I  think  any  beau  better  than  none,  though 
Mr  Weston  is  not  to  my  taste.  I  am  going  to  write  you  six  sheets  of  paper,  for  there  if 
nothing  that  I  so  delight  in  as  communing  with  a  friend  at  a  distance,  especially  situated  as 
I  am,  without  a  soul  to  say  a  word  to  unless  it  be  my  own  sisters.  Adieu,  my  ever,  ever 
beloved  Julia  ;  be  to  me  as  I  am  to  you,  a  friend  indeed,  one  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  In 
haste,  your  Anna. 

"  Genessee,  June  15, 1816. 

"  P.  S.  Don't  forget  to  jog  aunt  Emmerson's  memory  about  asking  me  to  Park  place. 
'*  P.  S.  June  25th.— Not  having  yet  sent  my  letter,  air  hough  I  am  sure  you  must  be  dying 
with  anxiety  to  hear  how  we  get  on,  I  must  add  that  we  have  a  companion  here  that  would 
delight  you— a  Mr  Edward  Stanley.  What  a  delightful  name  I  and  he  is  as  delightful  as  his 
name ;  his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  whole  countenance  are  perfect.  In  short,  Julia,  he  is  just  such 
a  man  as  we  csed  to  draw  in  our  imagination  at  school.  He  is  rich  and  brave,  and  I  do 
nothing  but  talk  to  him  of  you.  He  says  he  longs  to  see  you ;  knows  you  must  be  hand- 
some, is  sure  you  must  be  sensible,  and  feels  that  you  are  good.  Oh  1  he  is  worth  a  dosen 
Charles  Westons.  But  you  may  give  my  compliments  to  Mr  Weston,  though  I  don't  suppose 
he  ever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  remember  such  a  chick  as  me.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  he  says  about  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  Edward  Stanley  says  of  you.  Once  morn, 
adieu.  .  Your  letters  got  here  safe,  and  in  due  season.     I  let  Edward  take  a  peep  at  tbenuM 

The  first  time  Julia  read  this  letter  she  was  certainly  disappointed,  as  it  osotained  no  de- 
scription of  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  west.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  the  sun  had  set  on  the 
lakes  of  the  interior,  and  Anna  had  said  not  one  word  of  either.  But  the  third  and  fourth 
time  of  reading  began  to  afford  more  pleasure,  and  at  the  thirteenth  perusal  she  pronounced 
it  charming.  There  was  evidently  much  to  be  understood ;  vacuums  that  the  fancy  could  • 
easily  fill ;  and  before  Julia  had  left  the  summer-house,  the  letter  was  extended  in  her  imagi- 
nation to  the  promised  six  sheets.  She  walked  slowly  through  the  shrubbery  towards  the 
house,  musing  on  the  contents  of  her  letter,  or  rather  what  it  might  be  supposed  to  contain, 
and  unconsciously  repeating  to  herself,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Young,  handsome,  rich,  and  sensible— just  as  we  used  to  paint  in  our  conversation.  Oh, 
how  delightful  1" 

"  Delightful  indeed  to  possess  all  those  fine  qualities ;  and  who  is  the  happy  individual 
that  is  so  blessed?"  asked  Charles  Weston,  who  had  been  lingering  in  the  walks  with  anun> 
brelfa  to  shield  her,  on  her  return,  from  an  approaching  shower. 

"  Oh  r  said  Julia,  starting,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  near  me.  1  1  have  been  reeding 
Abdm'm  sweet  Jitter,"  pusstog  the  paper  to  her  bosom  as  she  spoke* 
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"  Doubtless  you  must  be  done  by  ibis  time,  Julia,  and,**  pointing  to  the  clouds,  "  you  had 
better  hasten  to  the  house.  I  knew  you  would  be  terrified  at  the  lightning,  all  alone  by 
-yourself  in  that  summer  house,  so  1  came  to  protect  you.** 

"  You  are  very  good,  Charles;  but  does  it  lighten?*'  said  Julia  in  terror,  and  hastening 
her  retreat  to  the  dwelling. 

44  Your  letter  must  have  interested  you  deeply  not  to  have  noticed  the  thunder— you,  who 
are  so  timid,  and -fearful  of  the  flashes." 

44  Foolishly  fearful  you  would  say,  if  you  were  not  afraid  of  hurting  my  feelings,  I  know," 
gaid  Julia. 

"  It  is  a  natural  dread,  and  therefore  not  to  be  laughed  at,"  answered  Charles,  mildly. 

44  Then  there  is  a  natural  fear,  but  no  natural  love,  Mr  Charles ;  now  you  are  finely  caught," 
cried  Julio,  exultingly. 

44  Well,  be  it  so.  With  me  fear  is  very  natural,  and  I  can  almost  persuade  myself  love  also.** 

'*  I  hope  you  are  not  a  coward,  Charles  Weston.  A  cowardly  man  is  very  despicable.  I 
could  never  love  a  cowardly  man,**  said  Julia,  laughingly. 

'4  1  don't  know  whether  I  am  what  you  call  a  coward,*'  said  Charles,  gravely ;  *'  but  when 
in  danger  I  am  always  afraid." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  before  a  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  tremen- 
dously heavy  clap  of  thunder,  nearly  stupified  them  both.  The  suddenness  of  the  shock  had 
•for  a  moment  paralyzed  the  energy  of  the  youth,  while  Julia  was  nearly  insensible.  Soon, 
recovering  himself,  however,  Charles  drew  her  after  him  into  the  house,  in  time  to  escape  a 
torrent  of  rain.  The  storm  was  soon  over,  and  their  natural  fear  and  surprise  were  a  source 
of  mirth  for  Julia.  Women  are  seldom  ashamed  of  their  fears,  for  their  fright  is  thought  to 
•be  feminine  and  attractive ;  but  men  are  less  easy  under  the  imputation  of  terror,  as  it  is 
thought  to  indicate  an  absence  of  manly  qualities. 

44  Oh !  you  will  never  make  a  hero,  Charles,*'  cried  Julia,  laughing  heartily.  "  It  is  well 
you  chose  the  law  instead  of  the  army  as  a  profession." 

44 1  don't  know,"  said  the  youth,  a  little  nettled ;  "  I  think  I  could  muster  courage  to  face 
a  bullet." 

44  But  remember  that  you  shut  your  eyes,  and  bent  nearly  double  at  the  flash— now  you 
■own  all  this  yourself." 

"  At  least  he  was  candid,  and  acknowledged  his  infirmities,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  who  bad 
been  listening. 

44 1  think  most  men  would  have  done  as  I  did  at  so  heavy  and  sudden  a  clap  of  thunder, 
and  so  very  near  too,**  said  Charles,  striving  to  conceal  the  uneasiness  he  felt. 

44  When  apprehension  for  Julia  must  have  increased  your  terror,**  said  the  aunt  kindly. 
'  *4  Why,  no— I  rather  believe  I  thought  only  of  myself  at  the  moment,**  returned  Charles ; 
M  but  then,  Julia,  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  instantly  I  thought  of  the  danger  of 
your  taking  cold,  and  drew  you  into  the  house.*' 

44  Oh  !  you  ran  from  another  clap,"  said  Julia,  laughing  till  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with 
pleasure,  and  shaking  her  head  until  her  glossy  hair  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders ;  "  you 
will  never  make  a  hero,  Charles." 

44  Do  you  know  any  one  who  would  have  behaved  better,  Miss  Warren?"  said  the  young 
man,  angrily. 

"  Yes — why— I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  an  one,  I  think,"  answered  Julia, 
slightly  colouring ;  "  but,  dear  Charles,  excuse  my  laughter,"  she  continued,  holding  out*  her 
Jiand ;  "  if  you  are  not  a  hero,  you  are  very,  very  good." 

But  Charles  Weston,  at  the  moment,  would  rather  be  thought  a  hero  than  very,  very 
good ;  he  therefore  rose,  and  affecting  a  smile,  endeavoured  to  say  something  trifling  as  he 

ffttired. 

44  You  have  mortified  Charles,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  Julia,  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety ;  "  he  is  the  last  person  I 
Would  wish  to  offend,  he  is  so  very  kind.'* 

*4  No  young  man  of  twenty  is  pleased  with  being  thought  no  hero,"  returned  the  aunt. 

"  And  yet  all  are  not  so,"  said  Julia. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  yon  mean  by  a  hero ;  if  yon  mean  such  men  as  WatUogoot*  &x**»s^ 
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or  Warren,  all  are  surely  not  so.     These  were  heroes  in  deeds,  but  others  amy  be  equally 
brave." 

** 1  mean,  by  a  hero,  a  man  whose  character  is  unstained  by  any  low  or  degenerate  vines,  or 
even  feelings,"  said  Julio,  with  a  little  more  than  ber  ordinary  enthusiasm  ;  "  whose  courage 
is  as  natural  as  it  is  daring  ,-  who  is  above  fear,  except  of  doing  wrong ;  whose  person  is  *si 
index  of  his  mind,  and  whose  mind  is  filled  with  images  of  giory ;  that's  what  I  coll  a  hero, 
aunt." 

M  Then  be  must  be  naodsome  as  well  as  valiant,"  said  Miss  Esomerson,  with  a  smile  that 
was  hardly  perceptible. 

"  Why  that — U— not  absolutely  material,-  replied  Julia,  blushing ;  "  hut  «oe  would  wish  to 
have  him  handsome  too." 

"  Ob !  by  all  means ;  it  would  render  his  virtues  more  striking.  But  I  think  you  '"<;iattl 
that  you  knew  such  a  being,"  returned  Miss  Emmerson,  fixing  her  mild  eyas  on  Julia  in  m 
manner  that  denoted  great  interest. 

"  Did  I"  said  Julia  ?  colouring  scarlet ;  •*  I  am  sure  I  have  forgotten— it  must  be  ajnietaoA 
surely,  dear  aunt.*9 

"  Very  possibly  I  misunderstood  you,  my  dear/*  said  Miss  Emmerson,  rising  and  witeV 
drawing  from  the  room  in  apparent  indiffesence  to  the  subject. 

Julia  continued  musing  on  the  dialogue  which  bad  passed,  and  soon  had  reeonrse  to  tits 
letter  of  her  friend,  the  postscript  of  which  was  all,  however,  that  she  thought  necessary  to 
Tend :  on  this  she  dwelt  until  the  periods  were  lengthened  into  paragraphs,  each  syllable  into 
words,  and  each  letter  into  syllables. 

Anna  Miller  had  furnished  the  outlines  of  a  picture  that  the  imagination  of  Julia  had  eons* 
pleted.  The  name  of  Edward  Stanley  was  repeated  internally  so  often*  that  sue  thought  at 
the  sweetest  name  she  had  ever  heard.  His  eyes,  his  nose,  his  countenance,  were  avowant 
to  be  handsome  ;  and  her  fancy  soon  gave  a  colour  and  form  to  each.  He  was  sensible ;  faotir 
sensible,  her  friend  had  not  expressly  stated ;  but  then  the  powers  of  Anna,  great  ns  thaw 
undoubtedly  were,  could  not  compass  the  mighty  extent  of  so  gigantic  a  mmd.  Brave,  too, 
Anna  had  called  him.  This  she  must  have  learnt  from  acts  of  desperate  courage  that  be  feast 
performed  in  the  war  which  had  so  recently  terminated ;  or  perhaps  he  might  even,  fcavo 
distinguished  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Anna,  by  some  exploit  of  cool  and  determined  darfctj* 
Her  heart  burned'  to  know  all  the  particulars,  but  how  was  ahe  to  inquire  them  ?  Anna* 
dear,  indiscreet  girl,  had  already  shown  her  letters,  and  her  delicacy  shrunk  from  the  ezpoaaBB 
of  her  curiosity  to  its.  object.  After  a  multitude  of  expedients  had  been  adopted  and  rejected 
lb  impracticable,  Julia  resorted  to  the  course  of  committing  her  inquiries  to  paper,  moat 
solemnly  enjoining  her  friend  never  to  expose  her  weakness  to  Mr  Stanley.  This,  thought 
Julia,  she  could  never  do ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  me  and  indelicate  in  her.  So  Julia  wrote 
as  follows,  first  seeking  her  own  apartment  and  carefully  looking  the  door,  that  ahe  might 
devote  her  whole  attention  to  friendship  and  her  letter : 

"  Dearest  Anna, — Your  kind  letter  reached  me  after  many  an  anxious  hour  spent  in 
expectation,  and  it  repays  me  ten-fold  for  all  my  uneasiness.  Surely,  Anna*  than  is  no  en* 
can  write  half  so  agreeably  as  yourself.  I  know  there  must  be  a  long,  long  epistle  far  me  OB 
the  road,  containing  those  descriptions  and  incidents  you  promised  to  favour  mo  with  ;  bow  I 
long  to  read  them,  and  to  show  them  to  my  aunt  Margaret,  who,  I  believe,  does  oat  f^spun* 
you  to  be  capable  of  doing  that  which  I  know,  or  rather  feel,  you  can.  Knowing  from  any- 
thing but  feeling  and  the  innate  evidence  of  our  sympathies,  seems  to  me  something  tifco 
heresy  in  friendship.  Oh,  Anna,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  show  my  letters  to  anyone* 
and  that  to  a  gentleman  and  a  stranger  ?  I  never  would  have  served  you  so,  not  even  to 
good  Charles  Weston,  whom  I  esteem  so  highly,  and  who  really  wants  neither  judgment  nor 
good-nature,  though  he  is  dreadfully  deficient  in  fancy.  Yet  Charles  is  a  most  eioaDoot 
young  man,  and  I  gave  him  the  compliments  you  desired ;  he  was  so  much  flattened  by  your 
notice  that  he  could  make  no  reply,  though,  I  doubt  not,  he  prised  the  honour  as  ha  ought. 
We  arc  all  very  happy  here,  only  for  the  absence  of  my  Anna ;  but  no  long  at  miles  el  weary 
roads  and  endless  rivers  run  between  us,  perfect  happiness  can  never  reign  in  the  hreest  of 
your  Julia.  Anna,  I  conjure  you,  by  all  the  sacred  delicacy  that  consecrates  oar  friesMkhip' 
*>erer  to  §bow  this  letter,  unless  you  would  .break  my  hearts  you  never  will,  1.81*  oartnjn, 
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and  therefore  I  will  write  to  my  Anna  in  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  we  convened,  wheat 
late,  less  cruel  than  at  present,  suffered  us  to  live  in  the  sunshine  of  each  ether's  smiles. 
You  speak  of  a  certain  person  in  your  letter,  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  will  in  future  oall 
Antonio.  You  describe  him  with  the  partiality  of  a  friend ;  but  how  con  I  doubt  of  his  being 
worthy  ef  all  that  you  say,  aed  more  — f  ensible,  brave,  rich,  and  handsome  ?  From  his  name, 
I  suppose,  of  course,  he  is  well  connected.  What  a  constellation  of  attractions  to  centre  in 
one  man  1  But  you  have  not  told  me  all — his  age,  his  family,  his  profession ;  though  I  pre** 
suae  he  has  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  that  his  manly  breast  is  already 
covered  with  scars  of  honour.  Ah  !  Anna, '  be  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.'  But, 
my  dear  creature,  you  say  that  he  talks  of  me ;  what  under  the  sun  can  you  find  to  say  of 
such  a  poor  girl  as  myself?  Though  I  suppose  you  have,  in  the  fondness  of  affection,  de- 
scribed my  person  to  him  already.  I  wonder  if  he  likes  black  eyes  and  fair  complexion. 
You  can't  conceive  what  a  bloom  the  country  has  given  me ;  I  really  begin  to  look  more  like 
a  milkmaid  than  a  lady.  Dear,  good  aunt  Margaret  has  been  quite  sick  since  you  left  us,  aad 
lor  two  days  I  was  hardly  out  of  her  room ;  this  has  put  me  back  a  little  in  colour,  or  I  should 
be  as  ruddy  as  the  morn.  But  nothing  ought  ever  to  tempt  me  to  neglect  my  aunt,  and  I 
hope  nothing  tver  will.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  beg  her  to  write  to  you  to  spend  the  winter 
with  us,  for  I  feel  already  that  without  you  life  is  a  perfect  blank.  You  indeed  must  have- 
something  to  enliven  it  with  a  little  in  your  new  companions ;  but  here  is  nobody,  just  now, 
but  Charles  Weston.  Yet  he  is  nn  excellent  companion,  and  does  everything  he  can  to  make 
us  all  happy  and  comfortable.  Heighe  f  how  i  do  wish  1  could  see  you,  my  Anna,  and  spend 
one  sweet  half  hour  in  the  confidence  of  mutual  sympathy.  But  lie  quiet,  my  throbbing  heart, 
the  day  approaches  when  I  shall  meet  my  friend  again*  and  more  than  receive  a  reward  for  all 
oar  griefs.  Ah  ?  Anna,  never  betray  your  Julia,  and  write  to  me,  fully,  confidingly,  and  often. 
Yours  with  all  the  tenderness  of  friendship  that  is  founded  on  ratrtnal  sympathy,  congenial 
souls,  and  innate  evidence  of  worth,  Julia. 

m  P.S.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Antonio  has  any  scars  on  his  face,  and  what  battles 
he  was  m.  Only  tbink,  my  dear,  poor  Charles  Weston  was  frightened  by  a  clap  of  thunder- 
bat  Charles  has  aa  excellent  heart. " 

This  letter  was  written  and  read,  sealed  and  kissed,  when  Miss  Emmerson  tapped  gently  at 
Use  doer  of  her  niece  and  begged  admission.  Jttha  flew  to  open  it,  and  received  her  aunt  with 
the  gwiitfa  pleasure  her  presence  ever  gave  her.  A  few  words  of  introductory  matter  were 
eaehanged,  when,  both  being  seated  at  their  needles  again,  Miss  Emmerson  asked — 

*  To  wham  have  you  been  writing,  my  iove  ?" 

*  Te  my  Anna.9*    ■ 

*  Do  you  recollect,  my  child,  that  in  writing  to  Miss  MHTer  you  are  writing  to  one  out  of 
your  own  family,  and  whose  interests  are  different  from  50078?'* 

**■  1  do  not  understand  you,  aunt,"  cried  Julia  in  surprise. 

M  I  mean  that  you  should  be  guarded  m  your  correspondence— tell  no  secrets  out        ■» 

**  Tefl  ao  secrets  to  my  Aana  !**  exclaimed  the  niece  in  a  species  of  horror.  "  That  would 
be  a  death-blow  to  our  friendship  indeed.  * 

*•  Then  let  it  die,"  said* Miss  Emmerson,  coolly ;  "  the  affection  that  cannot  survive  the  loss 
of  such  an  excitement  had  better  be  buffered  to  expire  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  may  raise 
Isise  expectations. '* 

M  Why,  dear  aunt,  fn  destroying  confidence  of  this  nature,  you  destroy  the  great  object  of 
friendship.     Who  ever  heard  of  a  friendship  without  secrets  T* 

"  I  never  had  a  secret  in  my  life,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  simply,  "and  yet  I  have  had  many 
•  friend." 

"  Well,"  said  Julia,  "yours  must  have  been  queer  friends;  pray,  dear  aunt,  name  one  or 
tsfo*of  them." 

**  Your  mother  was  my  friend,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  with  strong  emotion,  "and  I  hope 
bar  daughter  also  is  one." 

*  Me,  my  beloved  aunt !"  cried  Julia,  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Emmerson 
aad  bursting  into  tears ;  "  I  am  more  than  a  friend,  I  am  your  child— your  daughter.1* 

'<  Whatever  be-  the  name  you  give  it,  Julia,  you  are  very  near  and  dear  to  me,"  said  tho 
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aunt,  tenderly  kissing  her  charge ;  •*  but  tell  me,  my  love,  did  you  ever  feel  wch  emotion  in 
yoor  Intercourse  with  Miss  Miller  V 

It  was  some  time  before  Julia  could  reply ;  when,  having  suppressed  the  bunt  of  her  feel- 
ings, she  answered  with  a  smile — 

M  Oh  !  that  question  is  not  fair.  You  have  brought  me  np  ;  nursed  me  in  sickness ;  nre 
kind  and  good  to  me ;  and  the  idea  that  yon  should  suppose  I  did  not  love  yon  was  dreadfal 
— bnt  you  know  I  do.'* 

"  I  firmly  believe  so,  my  child ;  it  is  you  that  I  would  have  know  what  ft  is  that  you  love : 
I  am  satisfied  for  myself     I  repeat,  did  Anna  Miller  ever  excite  such  emotions  T0 

"  Certainly  not :  my  love  to  you  is  natural ;  but  my  friendship  for  Anna  rests  on  sympa- 
thy, and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character." 

u  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  know  her  so  well,  since  you  are  so  intimate.  What  testi* 
mony  have  you  of  all  this  excellence  ?' 

"  Innate  evidence.  I  see  it — I  feel  it— yes,  that  is  the  best  testimony— I  fee!  her  good 
qualities.  Yes,  my  friendship  for  Anna  forms  the  spring  of  my  existence ;  whilst  any  accident 
or  evil  to  you  would  Afflict  me  the  same  as  if  done  to  myself— this  is  pure  nature,  yon  know." 

"  I  know  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  it,  come  from  what  it  will,**  said  the  aunt,  smiling,  and 
rising  to  withdraw. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Several  days  passed  after  this  conversation,  in  the  ordinary  quiet  of  a  we  i-rczrulated  family. 
Notwithstanding  the  .house  of  Miss  Emmerson  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  numberless  villas  that 
adorn  Manhattan  Island,  the  habits  of  its  mistress  were  retiring  and  domestic.  Julia  was  not 
of  an  age  to  mingle  much  in  society,  and  Anna  had  furnished  her  with  a  theme  for  her  medi- 
tations, that  rather  rendered  her  averse  to  the  confusion  of  company.  Her  mind  was  con* 
stantly  employed  in  canvassing  the  qualities  of  the  unseen  Antonio.  Her  friend  had  furnished 
her  with  a  catalogue  of  his  perfections  in  gross,  which  her  active  thoughts  were  busily 
arranging  into  form  and  substance.  But  little  practised  in  the  world  or  its  disappointments, 
the  visionary  girl  had  already  figured  to  herself  a  person  to  suit  these  qualities,  and  the  animal 
was  no  less  pleasing  than  the  moral  being  of  her  fancy.  What  principally  delighted  Julia  in. 
these  contemplations  on  the  acquaintance  of  Anna  was  the  strong  inclination  he  had  expressed 
to  know  herself.  This  flattered  her  tendency  to  believe  in  the  strength  of  mutual  sympathy, 
and  the  efficacy  of  innate  evidence  of  merit  In  the  midst  of  this  pleasing  employment  of  her 
fancy,  she  received  a  second  letter  from  her  friend,  in  answer  to  the  one  we  have  already 
given  to  our  readers ;  it  was  couched  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Mv  own  dear  Julia,  my  Friend,— I  received  your  letter  with  the  pleasure  I  shall 
always  hear  from  you,  and  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer  to  make  interest  with 
your  aunt  to  have  me  spend  the  winter  in  town.  To  be  with  you  is  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
have  on  earth ;  besides,  as  I  know  I  can  write  to  you  as  freely  as  I  can  think,  one  can  readily 
tell  what  a  tiresome  place  this  must  be  to  pass  a  winter  in.  There  are,  absolutely,  but  three 
young  men  in  the  whole  county  who  con  be  thought  in  any  manner  as  proper  matches  for  us  ; 
and  one  has  no  chance  here  of  forming  such  on  association  as  to  give  a  girl  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  her  congenial  spirit.  So  that  I  hope  and  trust  your  deaire  to  see  me  will  conti- 
nue as  strong  as  mine  ever  will  be  to  see  my  Julia.  You  say  that  I  have  forgotten  to  give  yon 
the  description  of  our  journey  and  of  the  lakes  that  I  promised  to  send  you.  No,  my  Julia. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  promise  nor  you  ;  but  the  thought  of  enjoying  such  happiness  with* 
out  your  dear  company,  has  been  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  Of  this  you  may  judge  yourself. 
Our  first  journey  was  made  in  a  steamboat  to  Albany  ;  she  is  a  moving  world  The  vessel 
ploughs  through  the  billowy  waters  in  onward  progress,  and  the  soul  is  lea  in  silent  harmony  to 
enjoy  the  change.  The  passage  of  the  Highlands  is  most  delightful. — Figure  to  yourself,  my 
Julia,  the  rushing  waters,  lessening  from  their  expanded  width  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  stag- 
nant pool— rocks  rise  on  rocks,  in  overhanging  mountains,  until  the  weary  eye,  refusing  its  na- 
tural office,  yields  to  the  fancy  what  its  feeble  powers  can  never  conquer.  Clouds  impend  owr 
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4Mr  ifnMIBka  and  the  thoughts  pierce  the  fist  abyss.  Ah !  Julie,  these  are  moments  of 
mwful  romance ;  how  the  soul  longs  for  the  consolations  of  friendship*  Albany  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  in  the  world ;  situated  most  delightfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
which  here  meanders  in  sylvan  beauty  through  meadows  of  evergreen  and  desert  islands. 
Words  are  wanting  to  paint  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  ride  to  Schenectady,  through  gloomy 
forests,  where  the  silvery  pine  waves  in  solemn  grandeur  to  Che  sighiogs  of  iEolus,  while  Boreas 
-threatens  in  vain  their  firm  rooted  trunks.  But  the  lakes  1  Ah  I  Julia— the  lakes !  The  most 
beautiful  is  the  Seneca,  named  after  a  Grecian  king.  The  limpid  water,  ne'er  ruffled  by  the 
rude  breathings  of  the  wind,  shines  with  golden  tints  with  the  homage  of  the  rising  sun,  while 
the  light  barque  gallantly  lashes  the  surge,  rocking  before  the  propelling  gale,  and  forcibly 
brings  to  the  appalled  mind  the  fleeting  hours  of  time.  But  I  must  pause— my  pen  refuses  to 
-do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  the  remainder  will  furnish  us  hours  of  conversation  during  the 
tedious  moments  of  the  delightful  visit  to  Park  place.  You  speak  of  Antonio — dear  girl,  with 
me  the  secret  is  hallowed.  He  is  yet  here ;  his  whole  thoughts  are  of  Julia— from  my  descrip- 
tion only  he  has  drawn  your  picture,  which  is  the  most  striking  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  can 
tear  the  dear  emblem  from  his  keeping.  He  called  here  yesterday  in  his  phaeton,  and  insisted 
on  my  riding  a  few  short  miles  in  his  company ;  I  assented,  for  I  knew  it  was  to  talk  of  my 
friend.  He  already  feels  your  worth,  and  he  handed  me  the  following  verses,  which  he  begged 
me  to  offer  as  the  sincere  homage  of  his  heart  He  intends  accompanying  my  father  and  me 
to  town  next  winter— provided  I  go. 

**  Oh!  eharmtaf  image  of  an  artiest  fair. 

Whose  eyes,  with  lightning,  fire  the  very  eon] ! 
Whose  face' portrays  the  mind,  and  ehoo  hair 
Gives  grace  and  harmony  unto  the  whole. 


"  In  rain  1  gaze  entrane'd,  in  rain  deplore, 

The  league*  that  roll  between  the  maid  and  me ; 
Lonely  1  wander  on  the  desert  shore. 
And  Julia's  lorefy  form  can  never 


"  But  fly  ye  fleetinc  hours,  I  beg  ye  fly. 

And  bring  the  time  when  Anna  seeks  ber  Mend; 
Hatte~Oh  haste*,  or  Edward  sore  must  die. 
Arrive— and  quickly  Edward's  sorrows  end." 

"  I  know  that  you  will  think  with  me,  that  these  lines  are  beautiful,  and  merely  a  faint 
image  of  his  manly  heart.  In  the  course  of  our  ride,  during  which  he  did  nothing  but  con- 
Terse  on  your  beauty  and  merit,  he  gave  me  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  life.  It  was  long,  but 
I  can  do  no  less  than  favour  you  with  an  abridgment  of  it.  Edward  Stanley  was  early  left 
4n  orphan;  no  father's  guardian  eye  directed  his  footsteps;  no  mother's  fostering  care 
cherished  his  infancy. — His  estate  was  princely,  and  his  family  noble,  being  a  wronged  branch 
of  an  English  potentate.  During  his  early  youth  he  had  to  contend  against  the  machinations 
of  a  malignant  uncle,  who  would  have  robbed  him  of  large  possessions,  and  left  him  in  black 
despair,  to  have  eaten  the  bread  of  penury.  •  His  courage  and  understanding,  however,  con- 
quered this  difficulty,  and  at  the  age .  of  fourteen  he  was  quietly  admitted  to  an  university. 
Here  he  continued  peacefully  to  wander  amid  the  academic  bowers,  until  the  blast  of  war 
rung  in  his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field  of  honour.  Edward  was  ever  foremost  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  It  was  his  fate  to  meet  the  enemy  often,  and  as  often  did  •  he  pluck  honour 
from  the  pale-faced  moon.'  He  fought  at  Chippewa— bled  at  the  side  of  the  gallant  Lawrence 
—and  nearly  laid  down  his  Kfe  on  the  ensanguined  plains  of  Marengo.  But  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  task  to  include 'all  the  scenes  of  his  danger  and  glory.  Thanks  to  the  kind  fates 
\hich  shield  the  life  of  the  brave,  he  yet  lives  to  adore  my  Julia.  That  you  may  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve,  and  happier  than  your  heart-stricken  friend,  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your 

"  Anna. 

"  P-S. — Write  me  soon,  and  make  my  very  best  respects  to  your  aunt  It  was  laughable 
enough  that  Charles  Weston  should  be  afraid  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Antonio,  who  cried,  while  manly  indignation  clouded  his  brow,  *  chill  penury  repressed  his 
noble  rage,  and  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul.'  However,  say  nothing  to  Charles  about 
It,  I  charge  you." 

Julia  fairly  gasped  for  breath  as  she  read  this  epistle :  her  very  soul  was  entranced  by  the 
•ong.  Whatever  of  seeming  contradiction  there  might  be  in  the  letter  of  her  friend,  her 
•ctive  mind  soou  reconciled.  She  was  now  really  beloved,  and  in  a  manner  most  grateful  to 
her  heart— by  the  sole  power  of  sympathy  and  congenial  feeling.— Whatever  might  be  the 
Adoration  of  Edward  Stanley  it  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  admiratioo.  o£  \&*  vs*t&* 
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girl.    Her  very  soul  seemed  to  her  to  be  dwtvtod  to  lsw<  worship,  dMthi^iilhk 
stantly,  and  pictured  out  hit  various  ahUsissss  and  dangeni ;  ibe  wept  at  his  ssnwwings, 
rejoiced  in  his  prosperity—and  al  this  la  the  ss»*t  space  of  oaa  boor.    Julia  was  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  tumult  of  feeling,  whan  soother  Utter  was  placed  m  her  hands,  and  am  opening 
It  sha  read  as  follows : 

M  Dsai  Julia,— I  should  have  remembered  my  promise,  and  oome  out  and  spent  the  wash 
With  you,  had  not  one  of  Mary's  little  boys  been  quite  sick ;  of  course  I  went  to  her  nasi  ha 
recovered.  But  if  you  will  ask  aunt  Margaret  to  send  for  me,  I  wiH  come  to  marrow  wmh 
great  pleasure,  for  I  am  sure  yon  must  find  it  solitary  now  Miss  Miller  has  left  yon*  9VI 
aunt  to  send  by  the  servant  a  list  of  snob  boohs  as  she  wants  from  Goodrich's,  and  I  wll  got 
them  for  her,  or  indeed  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for  her  or  you.  Give  say  lavote  ansnV 
and  tell  her  that,  knowing  her  eyes  are  beginning  to  foil,  I  have  worked  her  a  cap,  which  I 
shall  bring  with  me.  Mamma  desires  her  love  to  you  both,  and  believe  me  so  be  sffnrthm 
atery  your  cousin,  sLmunura  S*iiubsq«." 

This  was  weU  enough,  but  as  It  was  merely  a  letter  of  business,  one  perusal,  and  that 
somewhat  a  hasty  one,  was  sufficient  Julia  loved  its  writer  more  than  she  snspeeted  hesseb^ 
hut  there  was  nothing  in  her  maones  or  character  that  seemed  calculated  to  excise  strong 
emotion,  m  short,  all  her  excellencies  were  so  evident  that  nothing  was  left  dependent  on 
Innate  evidence ;  and  our  heroine  seldom  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  any  ohsracfor  that  did  net 
give  scope  to  her  imagination.  In  whatever  light  she  viewed  the  conduct  or  disposition  of 
her  cousin*  she  was  met  by  obstinate  facts  that 'admitted  of  no  cavil  or  of  any  exaggeration^ 

Turning  quickly,  therefore,  from  this  barren  oontemplstion  to  one  bettes  suited!  to  her  incli- 
nations, Julia's  thoughts  resumed  the  agreeable  reverie  from  which  she  hafl  bjeen  awakened.— 
She  could  also  paint,  and  after  twenty  trials,  she  at  length  sketched  an  outline  of  the  figure  of 
a  man  that  answered  to  Anna's  description*  and  satiated  her  own  eye.  Without  being  con- 
scious of  the  theft,  she  had  copied  from  a  print  of  Apollo,  and  clothed  it  in  the  uniform  which 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  worn.  A  small  scar  was  traced  on  the  cheek  in  such  a  manner  that, 
although  it  might  be  fancied  as  the  ravages  of  a  bullet,  it  admirably  answesnd  all  purposes  of 
a  dimple.  Two  epaulettes  graced  the  shoulders  of  the  hero ;  and  before  the  picture  was 
done,  although  it  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  republican  principles,  an  aristocrats**!  star 
glittered  on  his  breast.  Had  he  his  birthright,  thought  Julia,  it  would  he  there  in  natty; 
and  this  idea  amply  justified  the  innovation-  To  this  image,  which  it  took  some  days  to 
complete,  certain  verses  were  addressed  also,  but  they  were  never  submitted  to  the 
of  her  friend.  The  whole  subject  was  now  beginning  to  be  too  sacred  even  for  such  a 
municatkra ;  and  as  the  mind  of  Julia  every  hour  became  more  entranced  with  its  i 
her  delicacy  shrunk  from  an  exposure  of  her  weakness ;  it  was  getting  too  serious  for  the 
light  compositions  of  eptstolatory  correspondence. 

We  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Enes,  as  they  are  not  only  indicative  of  her  feefiogs,  but  may  ghe 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  powers  of  her  imagination. 


M  Beloved  image  of  a  god-like  mind, 
In  sacred  privacy  thy  power  I  feel ; 
W*haft  bright  perfection  in  tby  form's  combined ! 
How  sure  to  injure,  and  how  kind  to  heal. 


M 


Thine  eagle  eye  bedassles  e'en  the  brain. 

Thy  gallant  brow  bespeaks  the  fan*  of  Jove  ;  • 
While  smiles  enchant  me.  team  In  torrents  rain. 

And  each  seductive  charm  impels  to  tote-    ' 


«  Ah !  hapless  maid,  why  daring  dost  then  prove. 
The  hidden  dangers  of  the  u» chin's  dart ; 
Why  fix  thine  eye  on  this,  the  god  of  love. 
And  heedless  think  thee  to  retain  thy  heart  *** 

This  was  but  one  of  the  fifty  similar  effusions,  in  which  Julia  poured  forth  her  soul.  The 
flame  was  kept  alive  by  frequent  letters  from  her  friend,  in  all  of  which  she  dwelt  with  rapture 
on  the  moment  of  their  re-union,  and  never  failed  to  mention  Antonio  in  a  manner  that  added 
new  fuel  to  the  fire  that  had  already  began  to  consume  Julia,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  under- 
mine her  health,  at  least  she  thought  so. 

In  the  meantime  Katharine  Emerson  paid  her  promised  visit  to  her  friends,  and  our  heroine- 
was  in  some  degree  drawn  from  her  musings  on  love  and  friendship.  The  manners  of  this 
young  lady  were  conspicuously  natural ;  she  had  a  confirmed  habit  of  calling  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  never  dwelt  the  least  in  superlatives.  Her  affections  seemed  centred  In  the 
members  of  her  own  Aunily ;  Mr  had  she  ever  given  Julia  the  least  reason  to  betssve  she 
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-preferred  her  to  her  own  sister,  notwithstanding  that  sister  was  married,  and  beyond  the  years 
of  romance.  Yet  Julia  loved  her  cousin,  and  was  hardly  ever  melancholy,  or  out  of  spirits 
when  in  her  company.  The  cheerful  and  affectionate  good  humour  of  Katharine  was  catching, 
and  all  were  pleased  with  her,  although  but  few  discovered  the  reason.  Charles  Weston  soon 
forgot  his  displeasure,  and  with  the  exception  of  Julia's  hidden  uneasiness,  the  house  was  one 
quiet  scene  of  peaceful  content.  The  party  were  sitting  at  their  work  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Katharine,  when  Julia  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  intimate  her  wish  to  have 
the  society  of  her  friend  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

"  Why  did  Mr  Miller  give  up  his  house  in  town,  I  wonder?"  said  Julia ;  "  I  am  sure  it  was 
inconsiderate  to  his  femily." 

"  Rather  say,  my  child,  that  it  was  in  consideration  to  his  children  that  he  did  so,"  observed 
Miss  Emmerson;  "  his  finances  would  not  bear  the  expense,  and  suffer  him  to  provide  for  his 
family  after  his  death." 

"  X  an*  sure  a  little  might  be  spent  now,  to  indulge  his  children  in  society,  and  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  less  hereafter,"  continued  Julia.  "  Mr  Miller  must  be  rich;  and  think,  aunt, 
he  has  seven  grown  up  daughters  that  be  has  dragged  with  him  into  the  wilderness ;  only 
think,  Katharine,  how  solitary  they  must  be." 

"  Had  I  six  sisters  1  could  he  solitary  nowhere,"  said  Katharine,  simply ;  "  besides,  I  under- 
stand that  the  country  where  Mr  Miller  resides  is  beautiful  and  populous." 

44  Oh  I  there  ate  men  and  women  enough,  I  dare  say,"  cried  Julia ;  "  and  the  family  is 
large — eleven  in  the  whole ;  but  they  must  feel  the  want  of  friends  in  such  a  retired  place." 

"  What,  with  six  sisters !"  said  Katharine,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  There's  a  difference  between  a  sister  and  a  friend,  you  know,**  said  Julia,  a  little 
surprised. 

"  I — indeed  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,"  exclaimed  the  other  in  a  little  more  astonishment 

"  Why,  you  feel  affection  for  your  sisters  from  nature  and  habit ;  but  friendship  is  voluntary* 
spontaneous,  and  a  much  stronger  feeling — friendship  is  a  sentiment" 

"  And  cannot  one  feel  this  sentiment,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  sister?"  asked  Katharine, 
smiling. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  returned  Julia,  musing ;  "  I  never  had  a  sister ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  very  familiarity  of  sisters  would  be  destructive  to  friendship." 
/     "  Why,  I  thought  it  was  the  confidence— the  familiarity— the  secrets— which  form  the  very 
essense  of  friendship,"  cried  Katharine ;  "  at  least  so  I  have  always  heard." 

"  True,"  said  Julia,  eagerly,  "  you  speak  true — the  confidence  and  the  secrets — but  not  the 
—the— I  am  not  sure  that  I  express  myself  well — hut  the  intimate  knowledge  that  one  has  of 
one's  own  sipteiw— that,  I  should  think,  would  be  destructive  to  the  delicacy  of  friendship.'* 

"  Julia  means  that  a  prophet  has  never  honour  in  his  own  country,"  cried  Charles  with  a 
laugh — "  a  somewhat  doubtful  compliment  to  your  sex,  ladies,  under  her  application  of  it." 

"  But  what  becomes  of  your  innate  evidence  of  worth  in  friendship,"  asked  Miss  Emmerson  ; 
•  I  thought  that  was  the  most  infallible  of  all  kinds  of  testimony ;  surely  that  must  bring  you 
Intimately  acquainted  with  each  other's  secret  foibles  too.*' 

44  Oh !  no— that  is  a  species  of  sentimental  knowlejdge,"  returned  Julia ;  it  only  dwells  on 
the  loftier  parts  of  the  character,  and  never  descends  to  the  minute  knowledge  which  makes 
us  suffer  so  much  in  each  other's  estimation ;  it  leaves  us  all  these  to  be  filled  by  the— by  the 
—by  the— what  shall  I  call  it?" 

"  Imagination,"  said  Katharine,  dryly. 

"  Well,  by  the  imagination  then ;  but  it  is  an  imagination  that  is  purified  by  sentiment, 
and " 

"  Already  rendered  partial  by  the  innate  evidence  of  worth,"  interrupted  Charles. 

Julia  had  lost  herself  in  the  mazes  of  her  own  ideas,  and  changed  the  subject  under  secret 
tmspicioo  that  her  companions  were  amusing  themselves  at  her  expense ;  she  therefore  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  urge  the  request  of  Anna  Miller. 

M  Oh !  aunt,  now  we  are  en  the  subject  of  friends,  I  wish  to  request  that  you  would 
ssitborue  me  to  invite  my  Anna  to  pass  the  next  winter  with  us  in  Park  place." 

*«I  confess,  my  Jove,"  tayl  Miss  Eaamersoo.  glancing  her  eye  at  Katharine,  "that  i  haA 
different  views  for  ourselves  next  winter ;  has  not  Miss  Miller  *  uwirisAi*ww\wa*W\J^ 
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"  Yes,  bat  the  has  positively  refused  to  ask  the  dear  girl,  I  know,"  said  Julia.  "  Anna  if 
not  a  favourite  with  her  sister." 

"  Very  odd  that,"  said  the  aunt  gravely ;  "  there  must  be  some  reason  for  her  dislike  then; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  distaste  for  each  other  ?" 

"  Oh  r  cried  Julia,  "  it  is  all  the  fault  of  Mrs  Welton ;  they  quarrelled  about  something,  I 
don't  know  what,  but  Anna  assures  me  Mrs  Welton  is  entirely  in  fault." 

"  Indeed  !— and  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mrs  Welton  Is  in  mult—perhaps  Anna  hat, 
however,  laid  too  strong  a  stress  upon  the  error  of  her  sister,"  observed  the  aunt 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all,  dear  aunt  I  can  assure  you,  on  my  own  knowledge,"  continued  Julia, 
"  Anna  was  anxious  for  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  come  and  spend  the  winter  with  her 
sister,  but  Mrs  Welton  declared  positively  that  she  would  not  have  so  selfish  a  creature  round 
her  children ;  now  this  Anna  told  me  herself  one  day,  and  wept  nearly  to  break  her  heart  at 
the  time." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs  Welton  was  right  then,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  "  and  prudence,  if  not  some 
other  reason,  justified  her  refusal." 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  dear  aunt?"  interrupted  Julia  with  a  little  impatience,  "  when  I  tell 
yon  that  Anna  herself— my  Anna,  told  me  with  her  own  lips,  here  in  this  very  house,  that 
Mrs  Welton  was  entirely  to  blame,  and  that  she  had  never  done  anything  in  her  life  to  justify 
the  treatment  or  the  remark — now  Anna  told  me  this  with  her  own  mouth." 

As  Julia  spoke,  the  ardour  of  her  feelings  brought  the  eolour  to  her  cheeks  and  an  anima- 
tion to  her  eyes  that  rendered  her  doubly  handsome ;  and  Charles  Weston,  who  had  watched 
her  varying  countenance  with  delight,  sighed  as  she  concluded,  and  rising,  left  the  room. 

"  I  understand  that  your  father  intends  spending  his  winter  in  Carolina,  for  his  health," 
said  Miss  Emmerson  to  Katharine. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other  in  a  low  tone,  and  bending  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  feel- 
ings, "  mother  has  persuaded  him  to  avoid  our  winter." 
"  And  you  are  to  be  left  behind  ?" 
"  I  am  afraid  so,"  was  the  modest  reply. 
"  And  your  brother  and  sister  go  to  Washington  together?" 
"  That  is  the  arrangement,  I  believe." 

Miss  Emmerson  said  no  more,  but  she  turned  an  expressive  look  on  her  ward,  which  /afia 
was  too  much  occupied  to  notice.  The  illness  of  her  father,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  sepa- 
ration from  her  sister,  were  too  much  for  the  fortitude  of  Katharine  at  any  time,  and  hastily 
gathering  her  work  in  her  band,  she  left  the  room  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  tears  which 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  from  meeting  the  eyes  of  her  companions. 

M  We  ought  to  ask  Katharine  to  make  one  of  our  family,  in  the  absence  of  her  mother  and 
sister,"  said  Miss  Emmerson  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 

M  Ah  !  yes,"  cried  Julia,  fervently,  "by  all  means:  poor  Katharine,  how  solitary  she  would 
be  anywhere  else— I  will  go  this  instant  and  ask  her." 

M  But — stop  a  moment,  my  love ;  you  wHl  remember  that  we  hare  not  room  for  more  than 
one  guest.  If  Katharine  is  asked,  Miss  Miller  cannot  be  invited.  Let  as  took  at  what  we 
are  about,  and  leave  nothing  to  repent  of  hereafter. " 

•*  Ah !  it  is  true,"  said  Julia,  re-seating  herself  in  great  disappointment ;  "where "will  poor 
Katharine  stay  then  ?" 

**  I  know  my  brother  expects  that  I  will  take  her  under  my  charge  ;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
he  has  a  right  to  ask  it  of  me." 

u  But  she  has  no  such  right  as  my  dear  Anna,  who  is  my  bosom  friend,  yen  know.  Ka- 
tharine has  a  rurht  here,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  only  such  a  right ** 


-  As  your  own,"  interrupted  the  aunt  gravely ;  M  you  are  the  daughter  of  say  sister,  and 
Katharine  fa  the  daughter  of  my  brother." 

*  True,  true— if  it  be  right,  lawful  right,  that  is  to  decide  it,  then  Katharine)  ntnsteeine,  I 
suppose,"  said  Julia,  a  little  piqued. 

*  Let  us  proceed  with  caution,  my  love,"  said  Sfiss  Eaunerson,  kissing  her  nieces  •  do  you 
pottpos*  your  invitation  unt 3  September,  when,  if  yon  continue  of  the  same  Knead,  we  war 
five  Am*  the  brewed  invitation,    la  the  saesawMst  prepare  yousttf  for  wh*  I  sasw  vffi  bs 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Although  Julia  spent  most  of  her  time  with  her  aunt  and  cousin,  opportunities  for  medita- 
tion were  not  wanting  :  in  the  retirement  of  her  closet  she  perused  and  re-perused  the  fre- 
quent letters  of  her  friend.  The  modesty  of  Julia,  or  rather  shame,  would  have  prevented  her 
from  making  Anna  acquainted  with  all  her  feelings,  but  it  would  have  been  treason  to  her 
friendship  not  to  have  poured  out  a  little  of  her  soul  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Miller.  Accordingly, 
in  her  letters  Julia  did  not  avoid  the  name  of  Antonio.  She  mentioned  it  often,  but  with 
womanly  delicacy,  if  not  with  discretion.  The  seeds  of  constant  association  had,  unknown  to 
herself,  taken  deep  root,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Anna  Miller  to  eradicate  impressions 
which  had  been  fastened  by  the  example  of  her  aunt,  and  cherished  by  the  society  of  her 
cousin.  Although  deluded,  weak,  and  even  indiscreet,  Julia  was  not  indelicate ;  yet  enough 
bad  escaped  her  to  have  given  any  experienced  eye  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  her  mind, 
had  Anna  chosen  to  have  exposed  her  letters  to  any  one.  The  danger  of  such  a  corre- 
spondence should  alone  deter  any  female  from  its  indulgence.  Society  has  branded  the  man 
with  scorn  who  dares  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  woman  in  this  manner,  and  the  dread  of 
indignation  of  his  associates  makes  it  an  offence  which  is  rarely  committed  by  the  other  sex ; 
but  there  is  no  such  obligation  imposed  on  woman,  and  that  frequently  passes  for  a  joke 
which  harrows  every  feeling  that  is  dear  to  the  female  breast,  and  violates  all  that  is  delicate 
and  sensitive  in  our  nature.  Surely,  where  it  is  necessary,  from  any  adventitious  circum- 
stances, to  lay  the  least  open  in  this  manner,  it  should  only  be  done  to  those  whose  characters 
are  connected  with  our  own,  and  who  feel  ridicule  inflicted  on  us,  as  disgrace  heaped  upon 
themselves.  A  peculiar  evil  of  these  confidential  friendships  is,  that  they  are  most  liable  to 
occur,  when,  from  their  youth,  their  victims  are  the  least  guarded ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  inconstancy,  the  most  liable  to  change.  Happily,  however,  for  Julia's  peace  of  mind, 
she  foresaw  no  such  dangers  from  her  intimacy  with  Anna,  and  letter  and  answer  passed 
between  them,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  We  shall  give  but 
one  more  specimen  of  each,  as  they  have  strong  resemblance  to  one.  another — we  shall  select 
two  that  were  written  late  in  August : 

"  My  own  and  beloved  Julia, — Your  letters  are  the  only  consolation  that  my  anxious  heart 
can  know  in  this  dreary  solitude.  Oh  I  my  friend,  how  would  your  tender  heart  bleed  did 
you  but  know  the  least  of  my  sufferings ;  but  they  are  all  requited  by  the  delightful  antici- 
pation of  Park  place.  I  hope  your  dear  aunt  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  her 
carriage  in  the  change  of  the  times :  write  me  in  your  next  about  it.  Antonio  has  been  here 
again,  and  he  solicited  an  audience  with  me  in  private ;  of  course  I  granted  it,  for  friendship 
hallows  all  that  is  done  under  its  mantle.  It  was  a  moonlight  night — mild  Luna  shedding  a 
balmy  light  on  the  surrounding  objects,  and,  if  possible,  rendering  my  heart  more  sensitive 
than  ever.  One  solitary  glimmering  star  showed  by  its  paly  quiverings  the  impress  of  even* 
tag,  while  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  vast  firmament  of  the  heaven.  On  such  an  evening; 
Antonio  could  do  nothing  but  converse  of  my  absent  friends :  he  dwelt  on  the  indescribable 
grace  of  your  person,  the  lustre  of  your  eye,  and  the  vermilion  of  your  lips,  until  exhausted 
language  could  furnish  no  more  epithets  of  rapture ;  then  the  transition  to  your  mind  was 
natural  and  easy ;  and  it  was  while  listening  to  his  honied  accents  that  I  thought  my  Julia 

herself  was  talking, 

"  Soft  as  the  dews  from  heaven  descend,  his  gentle  accents  fell." 

Ah,  Julia !  nothing  but  a  strong  prepossession,  and  my  friendship  for  you,  could  remove  the 
danger  of  such  a  scene.  Yes !  friend  of  my  heart,  I  must  acknowledge  my  weakness.  There 
is  a  youth  in  New  York  who  has  long  been  master  of  my  too  sensitive  heart,  and  without  him 
life  will  be  a  burthen.  Cruel  fate  divides  us  now,  but  when  invited  by  your  aunt  to  Park  place, 
oh,  rapture  unutterable  !  I  shall  be  near  my  Regulus.  This,  surely,  is  all  that  can  be  want- 
ing to  stimulate  my  Julia  to  get  the  invitation  from  her  aunt.  Antonio  says  that  if  I  go  to 
the  city  this  fall,  he  will  hover  near  me  on  the  road  to  guard  the  friend  of  Julia,  and  thai  fc* 
will  eagerly  avail  himself  of  my  presence  to  seek  her  socle Vj,    ^  «&  «&<A*wm^  w*  fe&$*&^ 
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occupation  by  one  of  my  troublesome  sitters,  who  wishes  me  to  assist  her  in  some  trifle  or 
other.  Make  my  most  profound  respects  to  your  dear,  good  aunt,  and  believe  me  your  own 
true  friend,  ••  Aw na." 

At  length  Julia  thought  she  had  mode  the  discovery  of  Anna's  reason  for  her  evident  de- 
-sire  to  spend  the  winter  in  town :  like  heraelf,  her  friend  had  become  the  victim  of  the  soft 
passion,  and  from  that  moment  Julia  determined  that  Katharine  Emmerson  must  seek  another 
residence,  in  order  that  Anna  might  breathe  love's  atmosphere.  How  much  a  desire  to  see 
Antonio  governed  this  decision  we  cannot  say,  but  we  are  certain  that,  if  in  the  least,  Julia 
was  herself  ignorant  of  the  power.  With  her,  it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  pure,  disinterested^ 
and  confiding  friendship*    In  answer  our  heroine  wrote  as  follows : 

"  My  beloved  Anna,— Your  kind,  consolatory  letters  are  certainly  the  solace  of  my  life. 
Ah !  Anna,  I  have  long  thought  that  some  important  secret  lay  heavy  at  your  heart  The 
incoherency  of  your  letters,  and  certain  things  too  trifling  to  mention,  had  made  me  suspicious 
that  some  unusual  calamity  had  befallen  you.  You  do  not  mention  who  Regulus  is.  I  am 
burning  with  curiosity  to  know,  although  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  every  way  worthy  of  your 
choice. 

"  I  have  in  vain  run  over  in  my  mind  every  young  man  that  we  know,  but  net  one  of  them 
that  I  can  find  has  any  of  the  qualities  of  a  hero.    Do  relieve  my  curiosity  in  your  next,  and 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  write  you  something  of  his  movements.    Oh  1  Anna,  why  will 
you  dwell  on  the  name  of  Antonio  ? — I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  listen  as  I  do  to  what  he  says—, 
and  when  we  meet,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  find  all  the  attractions  which  your  too  partial 
friendship  has  pourtrayed.     If  he  should  be  thus  disappointed,  oh  1  Anna,  Anna,  what  would 
become  of  your  friend? — but  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  horrid  idea.    Charles  Weston  is  yet  here, 
and  Katharine  Emmerson  too ;  so  that  but  for  the  thoughts  of  my  absent  Anna,  and  perhaps 
a  little  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Antonio,  I  might  be  perfectly  happy.    You  know  how 
good  and  friendly  Katharine  is,  and  really  Charles  does  all  in  his  power  to  please.     If  he  were 
only  a  little  more  heroical,  he  would  be  a  charming  young  man ;  for  although  he  is  not  very 
handsome,  I  don't  think  you  notice  it  in  the' least  when  you  are  intimate  with  him.     Poor' 
Charles,  he  was  terribly  mortified  about  the  flash  of  lightning — but  then  all  are  not  brave) 
alike.     Adieu,  my  Anna  j  and  if  you  do  converse  more  with  a  certain  person  about  you  know 
whom,  let  it  be  with  discretion,  or  you  may  raise  expectations  she  will  not  equal.     Your  own 

"Julia.*  | 
■   "  P.  S— I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  aunt  has  promised  me  that  I  can  ask  you  to  stay 
with  us,  if,  after  the  20th  September,  I  wish  it,  as  you  may  be  sure  that  I  wifl.    Aunt 
keeps  her  carriage  yet,  and  I  hope  will  never  want  it  in  her  old  age." 

About  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Miss  Emmerson  made  both  her  nieces  acquainted 
with  the  promised  object  that  was  to  give  them  the  agreeable  surprise — she  had  long  contem- 
plated going  to  see  "  the  Falls,"  and  she  now  intended  putting  her  plan  in  execution.  Katha- 
rine was  herself  pressed  to  make  one  of  the  party,  but  the  young  lady,  at  the  same  time  she 
owned  'her  wish  to  pee  this  far-famed  cataract,  declined  the  offer  firmly,  but  gratefully,  on 
account  of  her  desire  to  spend  the.  remaining  time  with  her  father  and  mother  before  they 
went  to  the  south.  Charles  Weston  looked  from  Katharine  to  Julia  during  this  dialogue,  and 
for  an  instant  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  he  thought  the  handsomest  of  the  cousins.  But 
Julia  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  others  so  quickly,  and  so  gracefully  offered  to  give  up  the 
journey,  in  order  that  Miss  Emmerson  might  continue  with  her  brother,  that,  aided  by  her 
superior  beauty,  she  triumphed.  It  was  evident  that  the  consideration  for  her  niece  was  a  strong 
inducement  with  the  aunt  for  making  the  journey,  and  the  contest  became  as  disinterested  as 
it  was  pleasing  to  the  auditors.  But  the  authority  of  Miss  Emmerson  prevailed,  and  Charles 
was  instantly  enlisted  as  their  escort  for  the  journey.  Julia  never  looked  more  beautiful  or 
amiable  than  during  this  short  controversy.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  the  aunt  that  she 
should  take  the  house  of  Mr  Miller  in  her  road,  and  the  information  excited  an  emotion  that 
brought  all  her  lustre  to  her  eyes,  and  bloom  to  her  cheeks.  Charles  thought  it  was  a  burst 
of  generous  friendship,  and  admired  the  self-denial  with  which  she  urged  her  aunt  to  relinquish 
the  idea.  But  Julia  was  constitutionally  generous,  and  it  was  the  excess  of  the  quality  that 
made  her  enthusiastic  and  visionary.  If  she  did  not  deserve  all  of  Charles's  admiration,  aha 
was  entitled  to  no  small  share  of  it. 


As  toon  as  the  question  wasdotermlned  to  favour  of  going ,  Mbs  Emmerson  end!  Katharine 
withdrew,  leaving  Charles  alone  with  the  heaoine  of  our  tale.  Under  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  men  commonly  act  at  the  mitigation  of  sudden  impulse,  and  young  Weston  was  not 
yet  twenty-one.  He  had  long  admired  Julia  for  her  beauty  and  good  feelings  j  he  did  not  see- 
one  half  of  her  folly,  and  he  knewr  all  her  worth ;  her  enthusiastic  friendship  for  Miss  Mfller 
was  forgotten ;  even  her  mirth  at  his  own  want  of  heroism  had  at  the  moment  escaped  hfs> 
memory,  and  the  power  of  the  young  lady  over  htm  was  never  greater. 

**  How  admirable  in  you,  Julia,"  he  said,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  « to  urge  what  wns> 
against  your  own  wishes,  in  order  to  oblige  your  aunt  r 

M  Do  you  think,  so,  Charles  ?M  said  the  other  simply ;  u  but  you  see  I  urged  it  feebly,  for  I 
did  not  prevail." 

"  No,  for  you  mistook  your  aunt's  wishes,  it  seems :  she  desires  to  go— but  then  aH  the 
loveliness  of  the  act  was  yours." 

At  the  word  loveliness,  Julia  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a  slight  Mush— It  was  mew 
language  for  Charles  Weston  to  use,  and  it  was  just  suited  to  her  feelings.  After  a  motnetst'fr 
jause,  however,  she  replied— 

M  You  use  strong  language,  cousin  Charles,  such  as  Is  unusual  for  you." 

M  Julia,  although  I  may  not  often  have  expressed  it,  I  have  long  thought  you  to  be 
lovely  1"  ezclajmed  the  young  man,  borne  away  with  his  ardour  at  the  moment 

"  Upon  my  word,  Charles,  you  Improve,**  said  Julia,  Mushing  yet  more  deeply,  and,  if 
sjfole,  looking  still  handsomer  than  before. 

»  "  Julia— Miss  Warren— you  tear  my  secret  from  me  before  its  time— I  love  you,  Julia,  and 
would  wish  to  make  you,  my  wife." 

i  This  was  certainly  very  plain  English,  nor  did  Julia  misunderstand  a  syllable  of  what  fas) 
sjald — but  It  was  entirely  new  and  unexpected  to  her;  she  had  lived  with  Charles  Wastes* 
with  the  confidence  of  a  kinswoman,  but  had  never  dreamt  of  him  as  a  lover.  Indeed,  she 
■aw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  a  being  to  exeite  or  to  entertain  such  a  passion  ;  and 
although  from  the  moment  of  his  declaration  she  began  insensibly  to  think  differently  of  hiss*, 
nothing  was  further  from  her  mind  than  to  return  his  offered  affection.  But  then  the  eppetw 
tunhy  of  making  a  sacrifice  to  her  secret  love  was  glorious,  and  her  frankness  forbade  hertev 
conceal  the  truth.  Indeed,  what  better  way  was  there  to  destroy  the  unhappy  passion  of 
Charles  than  to  convince  him  of  its  hopelessness  ?  These  thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and;  trembling  with  the  agitation  and  novelty  of  her  situation^ 
she  answered  in  a  low  voice — 

M  That,  Charles,  can  never  be." 

44  Why  never,  Julia  ?"  cried  the  youth,  giving  way  at  once  to  his  long-suppressed  feoMnge. 
— "  why  never  ?    Try  me,  prove  roe  !  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  to  gain  your  love." 

Oh  I  how  seductive  to  a  female  is  the  first  declaration  of  attachment,  especially  when 
urged  by  youth  and  merit  1 — it  assails  her  heart  la  the  most  vulnerable  part,  and  if  it  be  net 
fortified  unusually  well,  seldom  fails  of  success.  Happily  for  Julia,  the  image  of  Antonia  pre- 
sented itself  to  save  her  from  her  infidelity  to  old  attachment,  and  she  replied— 

"  You  are  kind  and  good,  Charles,  and  I  esteem  you  highly ;  but  ask  no  more,  I  beg  of 
you.u 

"  Why,  if  you  grant  me  this,  why  forbid  me  to  hope  for  more?"  said  the  youth  eagerly 
and  looking  really  handsome. 

Julia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  let  her  dark  eyes  fall  before  his  ardent  gaze,  at  a  loss  what: 
to  say — but  the  face  of  Apollo  in  the  imperial  uniform  interposed  to  save  her. 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  candour,  Mr  Weston,  to  own  my  weakness—**  she  said  and  hesitated. 

"  Go  on,  Julia— my  Julia,"  said  Charles,  in  an  unusually  soft  voice;  '* kill  me  at  once,  or 
bid  me  live !" 

Again  Julia  paused,  and  again  she  looked  on  her  companion  with  kinder  eyes  than  usual 
When  she  felt  the  picture  which  lay  next  her  heart,  and  proceeded— 

"  Yes,  Mr  Weston,  this  heart,  this  foolish,  weak  heart,  is  no  longer  my  own." 

"  How  P  exclaimed  Charles,  in  astonishment,  "  and  have  I  then  a  rival,  and  a  sucosjsfol 
one  too?" 
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"  Yon  have,*9  ttid  Julia,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  to  conceal  her  blushes.  "  Bat,  Mr 
Weston,  on  your  generosity  I  depend  for  secrecy— be  as  generous  as  myself. " 

"  Yes — yes— I  will  conceal  my  misery  from  others,"  said  Charles,  springing  on  his  feet  and 
rushing  from  the  room ;  "  would  to  God  I  could  conceal  it  from  myself  P 

Julia  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  distress,  and  for  an  instant  there  was  some  regret 
mingled  with  self  satisfaction  at  her  own  candour ;  but  then  the  delightful  reflection  soon 
presented  itself  of  the  gratitude  of  Antonio  when  he  should  learn  her  generous  conduct,  and 
her  self-denial  in  favour  of  a  man  whom  she  had  as  yet  never  seen.  At  the  same  time  she 
was  resolutely  determined  never  to  mention  the  occurrence  herself— not  even  to  her  Anna. 

Miss  Emmerson  was  enabled  to  discover  some  secret  uneasiness  between  Charles  and  Julia, 
although  she  was  by  no  means  able  to  penetrate  the  secret.  The  good  aunt  had  long  anxiously 
wished  for  such  a  declaration  as  had  been  made  to  her  niece,  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  of  her 
apprehensions  that  it  would  not  have  been  favourably  received.  Of  simple  and  plain  babita 
herself,  Miss  Emmerson  was  but  little  Versed  in  the  human  heart ;  she  thought  that  Julia  was 
evidently  happy  and  pleased  with  her  young  kinsman,  and  she  considered  him  in  every 
respect  a  most  eligible  connexion  for  her  charge :  their  joint  fortunes  would  make  an  ample 
estate,  and  they  were  alike  affectionate  and  good-tempered— what  more  could  be  wanting  T 
Nothing,  however,  passed  in  the  future  intercourse  of  the  young  couple  to  betray  their 
secrets,  and  Miss  Emmerson  soon  forgot  her  surmises.  Charles  was  much  hurt  at  JuUVa 
avowal,  and  had  in  vain  puzzled  his  brains  to  discover  who  his  rival  could  be.  No,  young  man 
that  was  in  the  least  (so  he  thought)  suitable  to  his  mistress,  visited  her,  and  he  gave  up  bis 
conjectures  in  despair  of  discovering  this  unknown  lover,  until  accident  or  design  should  draw 
him  into  notice.  Little  did  he  suspect  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  Julia  spent  her  secret 
hours  in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  now  having  done  something  that  rendered  her  worthy 
of  Antonio,  with  occasional  regret  that  she  was  compelled  by  delicacy  and  love  to  refuse 
Charles  so  hastily  as  she  had  done. 

Very  soon  after  this  embarrassing  explanation,  Julia  received  a  letter  from  her  friend  that 
was  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  except  that  it  contained  the  real  name  of  Regu- 
lus,  which  she  declared  to  be  Henry  Frederick  St  Albans.  If  Charles  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
Julia's  hidden  love,  Julia  herself  was  equally  uncertain  how  to  know  who  this  Mr  St.  Albans 
was.  After  a  vast  deal  of  musing,  she  remembered  that  Anna  was  absent  from  school  without 
leave  one  evening,  and  had  returned  alone  with  a  young  man  who  was  unknown  to  the  mistress. 
This  incident  was  said  by  some  to  have  completed  her  education  rather  within  the  usual  time. 
Julia  had  herself  thought  her  friend  indiscreet,  but,  on  the  whole,  hardly  treated— and  they 
left  the  school  together.  This  must  have  been  Mr  St  Albans,  and  Anna  stood  fully  excul- 
pated in  her  eyes.  The  letter  also  announced  the  flattering  fact  that  Antonio  had  already 
left  the  country,  ordering  his  servants  and  horses  home,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York 
with  the  intention  of  hovering  around  Julia  in  a  mask,  that  she  could  not  possibly  remove 
during  the  dangers  of  their  expected  journey.  Anna  acknowledged  that  she  had  betrayed 
Antonio's  secret,  but  pleaded  her  duty  to  her  friend  in  justification.  She  did  not  think  Julia 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  his  disguise,  as  he  had  declared  his  intentions  so  to  conceal  himself 
by  paint  and  artifice  as  to  be  able  to  escape  detection. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  our  heroine  :  Antonio  was  already  on  the  wing  for 
the  city,  perhaps  arrived — nay,  might  have  seen  her,  might  even  now  be  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  summer  house  where  she  was  sitting  at  the  time,  and  watching  her  movements.  As 
this  idea  suggested  itself,  Julia  started,  and  unconsciously  arranging  her  hair,  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  neglected  curl,  moved  with  trembling  steps  towards  the  dwelling.  At  each  turn  of 
the  walk,  our  heroine  threw  a  timid  eye  around  in  quest  of  an  unknown  figure,  and  more  than 
once  fancied  she  saw  the  face  of  the  god  of  music  peering  at  her  from  the  friendly  covert  of 
her  aunt's  shrubbery,  and  twice  she  mistook  the  light  green  of  a  neighbouring  corn-field,  wa- 
vering in  the  wind,  for  the  coat  of  Antonio.  Julia  had  so  long  associated  the  idea  of  her  hero 
with  the  image  in  her  bosom,  that  she  had  given  it  perfect  identity  ;  but  on  more  mature  re- 
flection, she  was  convinced  of  her  error ;  he  would  come  disguised,   Anna  had  told  her,  and 

had  ordered  his  servants  home ;  where  that  home  was,  Julia  was  left  in  ignorance but  she 

fervently  hoped,  not  far  removed  from  her  beloved  aunt. 

The  idea  of  a  separation  from  this  affectionate  relative,  who  had  proved  a  mother  to  her 
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in  infancy,  gave  great  pain  to  berbett  feelings ;  and  Julia  again  internally  prayed  that  the  resi- 
dence of  Antonio  might  not  be  far  distant.  What  the  disguise  of  her  lover  would  be,  Julia 
could  not  imagine— probably  that  of  a  wandering  harper ;  but  then  she  remembered  that 
there  were  no  harpers  in  America,  and  the  very  singularity  might  betray  his  secret.  Music  is 
the  "  food  of  love."  and  Julia  fancied  for  a  moment  that  Antonio  might  appear  as  an  itinerant 
organist — bat  it  was  only  for  a  moment;  for  as  soon  as  she  figured  to  herself  that  Apollo  form, 
bending  under  the  awkward  head  of  a  music  grinder,  she  turned  in  disgust  from  the  picture. 
His  taste,  thought  Julia,  will  protect  me  from  such  a  sight— she  might  have  added,  lis  con- 
venience too. 

Various  disguises  presented  themselves  to  our  heroine,  until,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
•he  concluded  that  Antonio  would  not  appear  as  a  musician  at  all,  but  in  some  capacity  m 
which  he  might  continue  unsuspected  near  her  person,  and  execute  his  project  of  shielding 
her  from  the  dangers  of  travelling.  It  was  then  only  as  a  servant  that  he  could  appear,  and, 
after  mature  reflection,  Julia  confidently  expected  to  see  him  in  the  character  of  a  coachman* 

Willing  to  spare  her  own  losses,  Miss  Emmerson  had  already  sent  to  the  city  for  the  keeper 
of  a  livery  stable,  to  come  and  contract  with  her  for  a  travelling  carriage  to  convey  her  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  The  man  came,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Julia,  under  her  impressions, 
chose  to  be  present  at  the  conversation. 

••  Well  then,*'  said  Miss  Emmerson  to  the  man,  "  I  will  pay  you  your  price,  but  you  must 
furnish  me  with  good  horses,  to  meet  me  at  Albany— .remember  that  I  take  all  the  useless 
expense  between  the  two  cities,  that  I  may  know  whom  it  is  1  deal  with." 

"  Miss  Emmerson  ought  to  know  me  pretty  well  by  this  time,"  said  the  man ;  "  I  hare  driven 
her  enough,  1  think.*' 

"  And  a  driver,"  continued  the  lady,  musing,  •*  who  am  I  to  have  for  a  driver  ?"  Here  Julia 
jbecame  all  attention,  trembling  and  blushing  with  apprehension. 

**  Oh,  a  driver  P  cried  the  horse-dealer;  "I  have  got  yon  an  excellent  driver,  one  of  the 
first  chop  in  the  city." 

Although  these  were  not  the  terms  that  our  heroine  would  have  used  herself  in  speaking 
of  this  personage,  yet  she  thought  they  plainly  indicated  bis  superiority,  and  she  waited  in 
feverish  suspense  to  hear  more. 

•'  He  must  be  steady,  and  civil,  and  sober,  and  expert,  and  tender-hearted,"  said  Miss 
Emmerson,  who  thought  of  anything  but  a  hero  in  disguise. 

"  Yes — yes — yea — yes — yes,"  replied  the  stable-keeper,  nodding  his  head  and  speaking  at 
each  requisite,  "he  is  all  that,  I  can  engage  to  Miss  Emmerson." 

"  And  his  eyesight  must  be  good,"  continued  the  lady,  deeply  intent  on  providing  well  for 
ber  journey ;  "  we  may  ride  late  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  he  have 
good  eyes." 

"  Yes yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  in  a  little  embarrassment  that  did  not  escape  Julia :  "  he 

has  as  good  an  eye  as  any  man  in  America." 

"  Of  what  age  is  he  ?"  asked  Miss  Emmerson. 

"  About  fifty,"  replied  the  man,  thinking  years  would  be  a  recommendation. 

M  Fifty !"  exclaimed  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

""Hs  too  old,"  said  Miss  Emmerson ;  "he  should  be  able  to  undergo  fatigue." 

"  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Oh,  he  can't  be  more  than  forty  or  thirty,"  continued  the  man, 
watching  the  countenance  of  Julia ;  "  he  is  a  man  that  looks  much  older  thun  he  is." 

••  Is  he  strong  and  active  ?" 

"  I  guess  he  is— he's  as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  active  as  a  cat,"  said  the  other,  determined  he 
should  pass. 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  aunt,  in  her  satisfied  way,  "let  everything  be  ready  for  us  in  Albany 
by  next  Tuesday.    We  shall  leuve  homo  on  Monday." 

The  man  withdrew. 

Julia  had  heard  enough— for  ox  she  had  substituted  Hercules,  and  for  cat  she  read  the 
feathered  Mercury. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
The  long  expected  Monday  it  length  arrived,  mm!  Ifias  Einmerson  tod  JaHa,  taking  an  aJbe- 
rloaate  leave  of  their  relatives  In  the  city,  went  on  board  the  steam-boat  under  the  pretectal 
nf  Chariot  Weston. 

Here  a  new  scene  indeed  opened  for  our  heroine ;  for  tome  time  the  eren  forgot  to  leak 
round  her  in  the  throng  in  queet  of  Antonie.  At  the  beat  glided  aieagthaitreain,  ike  stood 
leaning  on  one  ami  of  Charles,  while  Miss  Eanuersoo  held  the  other,  in  delighted  gase  at  the 
objects,  which  they  had  scarcely  distinguished  before  they  warn  named. 

-  See,  dear  Charles,1*  cried  Julia,  in  a  burst  of  what  she  weald  call  nataral  feeling— ^  these 
kvonr  hoose— here  the  summer  boose,  and  there  the  fittle  arbaar  where  yen  read  tone  last 
week  8eotfsnew  novel    how  dehghtfal  1  everything  now  seems  and  feels  Kan  home." 

44  Wonld  it  were  a  home  for  ns  all,"  said  Charles,  gently  pressing  bar  arm  in  bis  own,  and 
speaking  only  to  bo  heard  by  Julia,  « then  sbonld  1  be  happy  indeed*" 

Julia  thought  no  more  of  Antonio ;  but  while  her  delighted  eye  rested  on  the  well-inami 
scenes  around  their  house,  nnd  she  stood  in  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  leaning  on  Charles, 
aha  thought  him  eren  nearer  than  their  intimacy  and  consanguinity  made  them.  Bat  the  heat 
was  famous  for  her  speed,  and  the  house,  garden,  and  everything  JnUn  knew,,  were  soon  out  af 
sight,  end  she,  by  accident,  touching  the  picture  which  she  had  tnrasrd  in  an  old  gold  setting 
of  her  mother's,  and  lodged  in  her  bosom,  was  immediately  restored  to  her  former  sense  of  things* 
Then  her  eye  glanced  rapidly  round  the  boat,  not  diaeoveriag  no  face  which  in  the  least 
resembled  disguise,  she  abandoned  the  expectation  of  meeting  her  lover  before  they  reached 
Albany.  Her  beauty  drew  many  an  eye  an  her,  however,  and  catching  the  steady  and  admiring 
gaze  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen,  Julia's  heart  beat,  and  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes, 
She  was  by  no  means  sure  that  Antonio  wonld  appear  as  a  coachman—this  wan  merely  asug- 
gcotioa  of  her  own,  and  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly  be  one  of  the  genera  covered  her  with 
confusion  :  her  blushes  drew  still  more  admiration  and  attention  upon  her ;  and  we  cannot  say 
whet  might  have  been  the  result  of  her  fascinations,  had  not  Charles  at  this  instant  approached 
them,  and  pointing  to  a  sloop  they  were  passing  at  the  time,  mrrlahnarij   ■ 

M  See,  madsm  see,  Julia— there  is  our  travelling  equipage  on  board  that  sloop,  going  up  to 
meet  us  at  Albany." 

Our  heroine  looked  as  directed,  and  saw  a  vessel  moving  with  tolerable  rapidity  up  the  river, 
within  a  short  distance  from  them.  On  its  deck  were  a  travelling  carriage  and  n  pair  of  hsians, 
and  by  the  latter  stood  a  man  who,  by  the  whip  in  his  hand,  was  evidently  the  driver.  His 
stature  was  tall  and  athletic ;  his  complexion  dark  near  to  blackness ;  his  foca  was  buried  in 
whiskers ;  and  his  employer  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  he  had  as  good  an  eye  as  any 
man  in  America — it  was  large,  black,  and  might  be  piercing.  Bat  then  he  had  bat  one— at 
least  the  place  where  the  other  ought  to  be,  was  covered  by  an  enormous  patch  ef  green  silk. 
This  then  was  Antonio.  It  is  true  he  did  not  resemble  Apollo,  but  his  disyiiti  altered  him  an 
that  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  As  they  moved  slowly  by  the  vessel,  the  driver  recognised 
Charles,  having  had  aa  interview  with  him  the  day  before,  and  sainted  him  with  a  low  now— 
his  salutation  was  noticed  by -the  young  man,  who  slightly  touched  his  hat,  and  gave  binxa- 
familiar  nod  in  return.  Julia  unconsciously  bent  her  body,  and  felt  her  rhrafct  glow  with 
confusion  as  she  rose  again. 

She  could  not  muster  resolution  to  raise  her  eyes  towards  the  sloop,  but  by  a  kind  of 
instinctive  coquetry  dragged  her  companion  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat.  As  soon  as  aha  we* 
able  to  recover  her  composure,  Julia  revolved  in  her  mind  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred. 
She  had  just  seen  Antonio— every  thing  about  bim  equalled  her  expectations—even  at  the 
distance  she  had  easily  discerned  the  noble  dignity  of  his  manners— his  eye  gave  assurance  of 
his  conscious  worth— his  very  attitude  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  Not  to  know  him  for  a  man 
of  birth,  or  education,  and  of  fortune,  Julia  felt  to  her  would  be  impossible ;  and  she  trembled 
lest  others,  as  discerning  as  herself,  should  discover  his  disguise,  and  she  in  consequence  be 
covered  with  confusion.  She  earnestly  hoped  his  incog  would  ever  remain  unknown,  for  her 
delicacy  shrunk  from  the  publicity  and  notoriety  which  would  then  attend  his  attachment  It 
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certainly  delightful  to  be  loved,  and  so  loved  -  to  be  attended,  and  10  attended;  but  the 
heart  of  Julia  wee  toe  unpractised  to  relish  the  laugh  and  observations  of  a  "•"giant  world* 
M  No,  my  Antonio,*'  she  breathed  internally,  "  hover  around  ate,  shield  me  from  impending 
dangers,  delight  me  with  your  presence,  and  enchant  me  with  your  eye;  but  claim  me  in  the 
guise  of  a  gentleman  and  a  hero,  that  no  envious  tongue  may  probe  the  secrets  of  our  love* 
aor  any  promne  scoffer  ridicule  those  sensitive  pleasures  that  he  is  too  unsentimental  to  enjoy." 

-With  these,  and  stmftar  thoughts,  did  Julia  occupy  herself  until  Charles  pointed  out  to  her 
the  majestic  entrance  to  the  Highlands.  Our  heroine,  who  was  truly  alive  to  all  the  charms 
ef  nature,  gazed  with  rapture  as  the  boat  plunged  between  the  ™™"*tkn  on  either  hand, 
end  turned  a  wjahfel  .gaxe  down  the  river,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Antonio  might,  at  the  — tt 
moment,  be  enjoying  the  scene ;  but  the  sluggish  sloop  was  now  far  behind,  and  the  eye  af 
Antonio,  bright  as  it  was,  could  not  pierce  the  distance.  Julia  felt  Gather  relieved  than  other- 
wise,  when  the  vessel  which  contained  her  hero  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  mountain  that 
they  doubled.  Her  feelings  were  much  like  those  of  a  girl  who  had  long  anxiously  wasted  the 
declaration  of  a-  favoured  youth,  had  received  it,  and  acknowledged  her  own  partiality.  She 
felt  all  the  assurance  of  her  conquest,  and  would  gladly,  for  a  time,  avoid  the  ahame  o/  her 
own  acknowledgment.  The  passage  up  the  Hudson  furnishes  in  itself  so  much  to  chasm  the 
eye  of  a  novice,  that  none  but  one  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  our  heroine  could 
have  beheld  the  beauties  of  the  river  unmoved.  If  Julia  did  not  experience  quite  as  meet 
rapture  in  the  journey  as  she  had  anticipated,  she  attributed  it  to  the  remarkably  deUcato 
eituation  she  was  in  with  her  lover,  and  possibly  to  a  dread  of  his  hejng  detected.  An  **ftfttr 
ef  hU  rank  and  reputation  must  be  well  known,  thought  she,  and  he  may  meet  with  ^q»TfraV 
ances  everywhere.  However,  by  the  attention  of  Charles,  she  passed  the  day  with  a  very 
tolerable  proportion  of  pleasure.  Their  arrival  at  Albany  was  undisturbed  by  any  remarkable 
event,  though  Julia  looked  m  vein  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  quest  of  the  fertile 
meadows  and  desert  islands  which  Anna  had  mentioned  in  her  letters.  Even  the  river  srwanod 
atnrigbt  and  nninteresting.    But  Julia  was  tked—4t  was  night— and  Antonio  was  absent. 

The  following  moraiog  Miss  JSsnsnenen  and  her  niece,  attended  by  Charles,  took  a  walk 
to  examine  the  beauties  of  Albany.  It  did  not  strike  our  heroine  as  being  so  picturesque  a* 
ft  bad  her  friend;  still  E  had  novelty,  and  that  lent  it  many  charms  it  might  have  wanted  om 
m  more  intimate  acquaintance,  Their  forenoon,  however,  exhausted  the  beauties  of  thsf 
charming  town,  and  they  had  returned  to  the  inn,  and  the  ladies  were  sitting  in  rather  a  list. 
teas  state  when  Charles  entered  the  room  with  a  look  of  pleasure,  and  crjed,  "  He  is  here." 

u  Who  1"  exclaimed  Julia,  etarting,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"  He — Tony,"  said  Charles,  in  reply. 

Julia  was  unable  to  say  any  more ;  hut  her  -aunt,  without  noticing  her  agitation,  said 
enfidly, 

"And  who  is  Tony  ?* 

*  Why,  Anthony,  the  driver"  be  is  here,  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

«•  Show  him  up,  Charles,  and  let  us  learn  when  he  will  be  ready  to  go  on." 

This  was  an  awful  moment  to  Julia— she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  eenfironted  m  a  room, 
4or  the  first  time,  with  the  man  on  whom  she  felt  her  happiness  or  misery  must  depend. 
Although  she  knew  the  vast  importance  to  her  of  her  good  looks  at  such  a  moment,  she 
looked  unusually  ill— she  was  pale  from  apprenenaion,  and  awkward  and  ungraceful  from  her 
egitation.  She  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  get  out  of  the  room,  but  this  was  impos- 
sible—there  was  but  one  door,  and  through  that  he  must  come.  She  had  just  concluded  that 
ft  was  better  to  remain  in  her  chair  than  incur  the  risk  of  fainting  in  the  passage,  when  he 
entered,  preceded  by  Charles.  His  upper,  and  part  of  his  lower  lip,  were  dean  shaved  ;  a 
email  part  of  one  cheek  and  his  nose  were  to  be  seen ;  all  the  rest  of  his  fece  was  covered 
trith  hair,  or  bid  under  the  patch.  An  enormous  coloured  handkerchief  was  tied  in  a  partl- 
•cttlar  manner  round  his  neck,  and  his  coat,  made  of  plain  materials,  and  somewhat  tarnished 
with  service,  was  buttoned  as  close  to  his  throat  as  the  handkerchief  would  allow,  la  abort, 
feis.  whole  attire  was  that  of  a  common  driver  of  a  hack  carriage ;  and  no  one  who  had  net 
previously  received  an  intimation  that  his  character  was  different  from  his  appearance,  would 
«t  all  have  suspected  the  deception. 

M  Your  name  is  Anthony  r  mid  Mlsi  ffimnyrtnn,  at  hf  Irmrt  *r  hnr  Trite  inn  emaennmrm 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,  Anthony— Tony  Sandfbrd,"  was  the- reply— it  was  ottered  in  a  vulgar  nasal 
tone,  that  Julia  instantly  perceived  was  counterfeited;  but  Miss  Emmerson,  with  perfect 
innocency,  proceeded  in  her  inquiries. 

"Are  your  horses  gentle  and  good,  Tony?"  adopting  the  familiar  nomenclature  that 
seemed  most  to  his  fancy. 

"  As  gentle  as  e'er  lady  in  the  land,"  said  Tony,  turning  his  large  black  eye  round  tot 
room,  and  letting  it  dwell  a  moment  on  the  beautiful  face  of  Julia.  Her  heart  throbbed  with 
tumultuous  emotion  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and  she  was  highly  amused  at  the  inge- 
nuity he  had  displayed  in  paying  a  characteristic  compliment  to  her  gentleness  in  this  clan- 
destine manner.  If  he  preserve  his  incognito  so  ingeniously  he  will  never  be  detected,  thought 
Julia,  and  all  will  be  well. 

"  And  the  carriage,"  continued  Miss  Emmerson,  M  is  it  fit  to  carry  us  ?** 

"  I  cant  say  how  fit  it  may  be  to  carry  rich  ladies  as  you  be,  but  it  is  aa  good  a  carriage  as 
runs  out  of  York." 

Here  was  another  delicate  compliment,  thought  Julia,  and  so  artfully  concealed  under 
brutal  indifference,  that  it  nearly  deceived  even  herself. 

"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  start  ?"  asked  Miss  Emmerson. 

"  This  moment,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  **  We  can  easily  reach  Schenectady  by  son- 
down. " 

Here  Julia  saw  the  decision  and  promptitude  of  a  soldier  used  to  marches  and  movements, 
besides  an  eager  desire  to  remove  her  from  the  bustle  of  a  large  town  and  thoroughfare,  to  a 
retirement  where  she  would  be  more  particularly  under  his  protection.  Miss  Emmerson,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  but  the  anxiety  of  a  careful  hireling,  willing  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  master,  who  was  to  be  paid  for  his  conveyance  by  the  job— to  differently  do 
sixty  and  sixteen  judge  the  same  actions !  At  all  events,  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  man 
ordered  to  secure  the  baggage,  and  prepare  for  their  immediate  departure. 

"  Why  dont  you  help  Antonio  on  with  the  baggage,  Charles?"  said  Julia,  as  she  stood 
looking  at  the  driver  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  trunks.  Charles  stared  a  moment  with 
surprise — the  name  created  no  astonishment,  but  the  request  did.  Julia  had  a  habit  of  soft- 
ening names,  that  were  rather  harsh  in  themselves,  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Peter  she 
called  Pierre ;  Robert  was  Rubert ;  and  her  aunt's  black  footman  Timothy,  she  had  designated 
as  Timotheus ;  but  it  was  not  usual  for  ladies  to  request  gentlemen  to  perform  menial  offices 
until,  recollecting  that  Julia  had  expressed  unusual  solicitude  concerning  a  dressing-box  that 
contained  Anna's  letter,  he  at  once  supposed  it  was  to  that  she  wished  him  to  attend.  Charles 
left  the  room,  and  superintended  the  whole  arrangements,  when  once  enlisted.  Julia  now  felt 
that  every  doubt  of  the  identity  of  her  lover  with  this  coachman  was  removed.  He  had  inge- 
niously adopted  the  name  of  Anthony,  as  resembling  in  sound  the  one  she  had  herself  given 
him  in  her  letters.  This  he  undoubtedly  had  learnt  from  Anna — and  then  Sandford  was  very 
much  like  Stanley — his  patch,  his  dress,  his  air — everything  about  him  united  to  confirm  her 
impressions ;  and  Julia,  at  the  same  time  she  resolved  to  conduct  herself  towards  him  in  their 
journey  with  a  proper  feminine  reserve,  thought  she  could  do  no  less  to  a  man  who  submitted 
to  so  much  to  serve  her,  than  to  suffer  him  to  perceive  that  she  was  not  entirely  insensible  to 
the  obligation. 

Our  heroine  could  not  but  admire  the  knowing  manner  with  which  Antonio  took  his 
on  the  carriage,  and  the  dexterity  he  discovered  in  the  management  of  his  horses— this 
an  infallible  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  animal,  and  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  the 
master  of  many,  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  service.  Perhaps,  thought  Julia,  hs 
has  been  an  officer  of  cavalry. 

In  the  constant  excitement  produced  by  her  situation,  Julia  could  not  enter  into  all  the 
feelings  described  by  her  friend  during  the  ride  to  Schenectady.  Its  beauties  might  be  melan- 
choly, but  could  she  be  melancholy,  and  Antonio  so  near  ?  The  pines  might  be  silvery  and 
lofty,  but  the  proud  stature  of  majestic  man  eclipsed  in  her  eyes  all  their  beauties.  Not  so 
Charles.  He  early  began  to  lavish  his  abuse  on  the  sterile  grounds  they  passed,  and  gave 
anything  but  encomiums  on  the  smoothness  of  the  roads  they  were  travelling.  In  the  latter 
particular,  even  the  quiet  spirit  of  Miss  Emmerson  joined  him,  and  Julia  herself  was  occa- 
mIoumJIjt  nude  sensible  that  she  was  not  reposing  M  on  a  bed  of  roses.99 
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44  Do  I  drive  too  fast  for  the  ladiea?"  asked  Antonio,  on  bearing  a  alight  complaint, 
and  a  faint  scream  in  the  soft  voice  of  Julia.  Oh,  how  considerate  he  is !  thought  oar 
heroine — how  tender !— without  his  care  I  should  certainly  have  been  killed  in  this  place. 
It  was  expected  that,  as  she  had  complained,  she  would  answer;  and  after  a  moment 
employed  in  rallying  her  tenses  for  the  undertaking,  she  replied  in  a  voice  of  breathing 
melody— 

"  Oh !  no,  Antonio,  yon  are  very  considerate.'* 

For  a  world  Julia  could  not  have  said  more,  and  Miss  Bmmeraon  thought  that  she  had 
amid  quite  as  much  at  the  occasion  required ;  but  Miss  Emmerson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Apposed  their  driver  to  be  Anthony  Sandford.  The  hero  himself;  on  hearing  such  a  gentle 
voice  so  softly  replying  to  his  question,  could  not  refrain  from  turning  his  face  into  the  car- 
riage, and  Julia  felt  her  own  eyes  lower  before  his  earnest  gaze,  while  her  cheeks  burned  wish 
the  blushes  that  suffused  them.  But  the  look  spoke  volumes ;— he  understands  my  '<  An- 
tonio/' thought  Julia,  and  perceives  that  to  me  he  is  no  longer  unknown.  That  expressive 
glance  has  opened  between  us  a  communication  that  will  cease  but  with  our  lives.  Julia  now 
enjoyed,  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  Mr  Miller's,  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  love 
—unsuspected  by  others,  she  could  hold  communion  with  hiss  who  had  her  heart  by  the 
eyes,  and  a  thousand  tender  and  nameless  little  offices  which  give  interest  to  affection,  and 
zest  to  passion. 

They  had  now  got  half  way  between  the  two  dties,  and  Charles  took  a  seat  by  the  aide  of 
the  driver,  with  the  intention,  as  he  expressed  himself,  if  stretching  his  legs :  the  carriage 
was  open  and  light,  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  two  young  men  could  be  seen  by  the  ladiexi 
as  well  as  their  conversation  heard.  Charles  never  appeared  to  less  advantage  in  his  person, 
thought  Julia,  than  now,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  noble  and  manly  Antonio.  The  figure  of 
Charles  was  light,  and  by  no  means  without  grace :  yet  it  did  not  strike  the  fancy  of  our 
heroine  as  so  fit  to  shield  and  support  her  through  life  as  the  more  robust  person  of  his  com- 
panion. Julia  herself  was,  in  form,  the  counterpart  of  her  mind— ahe  was  light,  airy,  and 
beautifully  softened  in  all  her  outlines.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  anything  but  a 
lady,  and  one  of  the  gentlest  passions  and  sentiments.  She  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  would 
repose  it  on  the  manly  strength  of  Antonio. 

"  Which  do  you  call  the  best  of  your  horses?*  asked  Charles,  so  soon  as  he  had  got  himself 
comfortably  seated. 

"  The  off— both  are  true  as  steel,**  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  comparison  was  new  to  Julia,  and  it  evidently  denoted  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  con- 
templation of  arms. 

44  How  long  have  you  followed  the  business  of  a  driver,  Tony  ?"  said  Charles,  in  the  care- 
less manner  of  a  gentleman  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  familiarity  with  an  inferior  by 
eeeming  to  take  an  interest  in  the  other's  affairs. 

Julia  felt  indignant  at  the  freedom  of  his  manner,  and  particularly  at  the  epithet  of 
M  Tony ;"  yet  her  lover  did  not  in  the  least  regard  either— or  rather  his  manner  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  displeasure; — he  has  made  up  his  mind,  thought  Julia,  to  support  his 
disguise,  and  it  is  best  for  us  both  that  he  should. 

**  Ever  since  I  was  sixteen  I  have  been  used  to  horses,**  was  the  reply  of  Antonio  to  the 
question  of  Charles.  Julia  smiled  at  the  ambiguity  of  the  answer,  and  was  confirmed  hi  her 
impression  that  he  had  left  college  at  that  age  to  serve  in  the  cavalry. 

"  You  must  understand  them  well  by  this  time,"  continued  Charles,  glancing  has  eye  at  his 
companion,  as  if  to  judge  of  his  years.  **  You  must  be  forty."  Julia  fidgetted  a  stole  at  this 
guess  of  Charles,  but  soon  satisfied  herself  with  the  reflection  that  his  disguise  lawJiihulul  to 
the  error. 

44  My  age  is  very  deceiving,"  said  the  man—"  1  have  seen  great  saveakaja  at  say  time,  both 
of  body  and  mind." 

Here  Julia  could  scarcely  breathe  through  anxiety.     Every  saMse  ffcet  be  nttercc  «•* 
devoured  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  enamoured  girl— 1st 
that  she  understood  his  disguise ;  and  doubtless  seeeat,  in 
bar  with  the  incidents  of  hit  Ufa.    It  was  dear  state* saeweaal  Ins  age  to  be  lse*< 
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nss  appearance  woold  have  led  be?  to  believe— bis  sufferings,  bis  cruel  sufferings,  had   ohang 

JEhU. 

«  The  life  of  a  coachman  is  not  bard,"  said  Charles. 

"  No,  sir,  far  from  it ;  hut  I  have  not  been  a  coachman  all  my  life."  , 

Nothing  oonld  be  plainer  than  this—it  was  a  direct  assertion  of  hie  degradation  by  tfm 
business  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

"  In  what  manner  did  you  lose  your  eye,  Tony?*  said  Charles,  in  a  sear  of  sympathy  that 
Juke  blessed  mm  far  ia  her  heart,  although  she  knew  that  the  member  w*»  anmjereuV  and 
only  bidden  to  favour  bis  disguise.  Antonio  hesitated  a  little  in  his  answer,,  and  ■tsiiimeiwl 
While  giriog  it  «  It  was  In  the  wars,"  at  length  he  got  out,  and  Jmm  admired  the  noble 
magnanimity  which  would  not  allow  him,  even  in  imagination,  to  suffer  in  a  lees  glorioua 
meaner.  Notwithstanding  hit  eye  is  safe  and  as  beautiful  as  the  other,  he  has  suffered  m  fl* 
wars,  thought  our  heroine,  and  H  is  pardonable  in  bim  to  use  the  deception,  situated  as  be  It 
**k  is  nothing  more  than  an  equivoque.  But  this  was  touching  Charles  oa«  favourite  ohovu\ 
little  of  a  hero  as  Juha  fancied  him  to  be,  he  delighted  in  conversing  about  the  war  urine 
those  men,  who,  baring  acted  in  subordinate  stations,  would  give  a  dinutent  view  of  the  stria, 
jest  from  the  official  accounts,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read.  It  waa  no  wendmv  thsrafeiay 
that  be  eagerly  seined  on  the  present  opportunity  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  ride  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady. 

*  In  what  buttle,"  asked  Charles,  quickly  *  "  by  sea  or  by  land  T 

*  By  sea,"  said  Antonio,  sneaking  to  his  horses,  with  an  evident  luwrflMnaMuw  to  say  any 
mefe  on  the  subject. 

Ahl  the  deception,  and  the  idea  of  his  friend  Lawrenee,  are  toe  mush  for  hie  seossbitity* 
thought  Julia ;  and  to  relieve  him  she  addressed  Charles  herself. 

*  How  fer  are  we  from  8cheneetady,  cousin  Charles  ?N 

Antonio  certainly  was  not  her  cousin  Charles,  but  as  if  be  thought  the*  aajwering  eueh 
questions  to  be  hie  peculiar  province,  be  replied  immediately^ 

w  Four  miles,  ma'am ;  there's  the  stone." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  answer  itself,  or  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  tk>  ettraet  notice  m 
any  unsuspecting  listener ;  but  by  Julia  it  was  well  understood— it  was  the  first  time  he  bud 
ever  spoken  directly  to  bersett— it  was  a  new  era  in  their  lives— and  his  body,  turned  half 
round  towards  her  as  he  spoke,  showed  his  manly  form  to  great  advantage  ;  but  the  hunter* 
give  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  dropped  his  whip  towards  the  mile-stone,  Julia  felt  that 
she  should  never  forget— it  was  intended  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  first  addiwsoed  her.  Be 
had  chosen  it  with  taste.  The  stone  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  solitary  oak,  and  might  esawy 
be  fancied  to  be  a  monument  erected  to  commemorate  some  important  event  in  the  lives  of 
our  lovers.  Julia  ran  over  in  her  mind  the  time  when  she  should  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
hallowed  place,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  majestic  husoond,  murmur  in  hie  ear,  * 
on  this  loved  spot,  did  Antonio  first  address  his  happy,  thrice  happy  Julia." 

"  Well,  Tony,"  said  the  mild  voice  of  Miss  Emraerson,  "  the  sun  is  near  setting,  let  nag* 
the  four  miles  as  fast  as  you  please." 

M  I'm  sure,  ma'am/'  said  Antonio,  with  profound  respect,  "  you  don't  want  to  get  in  user* 
than  I  do,  for  I  had  no  sleep  all  last  night :  I'll  not  keep  you  one  minute  after  night.'4  So  say- 
ing, he  urged  his  horses  to  a  fast  trot,  and  was  quite  as  good  as  his  word. 

How  delicate  in  his  attentions,  and  yet  how  artfully  he  has  concealed  his  anxiety  on  my 
account  under  a  feigned  desire  for  sleep,  thought  Julia. 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  either  to  convince  Julia  of  the  truth  of  her  conjecture,  or  to 
secure  the  conquest  of  Antonio,  our  heroine  felt  that  this  short  ride  had  abundantly  supplied  is. 


•* 
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m  Por  f  said  the  young  man  in  an  under  tone,  conoeiving  her  surprise  to  be  occasioned 
by  hie  lowering  himself  to  joke  with  an  inferior,  "be  U  a  good  honest  fellow,  and  don't  mind 
a  joke  at  all,  I  aatore  you." 

Charles  was  right,  for  Antonio,  moving  bis  face,  with  a  laugh  cried  in  his  turn  —  M  There, 
sir,  my  nose  is  moved,  but  you  can't  tee  no  better,  after  all." 

Julia  was  amused  with  his  condescension,  which  she  thought  augured  perfect  good  nature 
and  affability. 

After  all,  thought  Julia,  if  noble  and  commanding  qualities  are  necessary  to  excite  admira- 
tion or  to  command  respect,  familiar  virtues  induce  us  to  love  more  tenderly,  and  good  temper 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  On  the  whole,  she  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  that  Antonio  could  receive  and  return  what  was  evidently  intended  for  a  wit- 
tieism,  although  as  yet  she  did,  not  comprehend  it. 

But  Charles  did  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  at 
about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  mountain,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  juts,  in  a  nearly 
perpendicular  promontory,  into  the  bed  of  the  river ;  its  inclination  is  sufficient  to  admit  of 
its  receiving  the  name  of  a  nose.  Without  the  least  intention  of  alluding  to  our  hero,  the 
early  settlers  had  affixed  the  name  of  St  Anthony,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Dutch 
deity  m  this  state,  and  to  have  monopolized  all  the  natural  noses  within  her  boundaries  to  him- 
self. The  vulgar  idiom  made  the  pronunciation  an- Tony's  nose ;  and  all  this  Charles  briefly 
explained  to  Miss  Emmerson  and  her  niece  by  way  of  giving  point  to  his  own  wit.  He  bad 
hardly  made  them  comprehend  the  full  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  his  application  of  the  mountain, 
to  their  driver,  when  they  reached  the  pass  itself.  The  road  was  barely  sufficient  to  suffer 
two  carriages  te  move  by  each  other  without  touching,  being  from  necessity  dug  out  of  the 
bate  of  the  mountain ;  a  precipice  of  many  feet  led  to  the  river,  which  was  high  and  turbulent 
at  the  time ;  there  was  no  railing  nor  any  protection  on  the  side  next  the  water ;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  avoid  the  unprotected  side  of  the  road,  two  waggons  had  met  a  short  time 
before,  and  one  of  them  lost  a  wheel  in  the  encounter— its  owner  had  gone  to  a  distance  for 
leaving  the  vehicle  where  it  had  fallen.  The  horses  of  Antonio,  unaccustomed  to 
a  sight,  were  with  some  difficulty  driven  by  the  loaded  waggon,  and  when  nearly  past  the 
object,  took  a  sadden  fright  at  its  top,  which  was  flapping  in  the  wind.  All  the  skill  and 
exertions  of  Aatoaio  to  prevent  their  backing  was  useless,  and  carriage  and  horses  would  in- 
evitably have  gone  off  the  bank  together,  had  not  Charles,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind* 
opened  a  door,  end  springing  out,  placed  a  billet  of  wood,  which  had  been  used  as  a  base  for  a 
lever  in  lifting  the  broken  waggon,  under  one  of  the  wheels.  This  checked  the  horses  until 
Antonio  bad  time  to  rally  them,  and  by  using  the  whip  with  energy,  bring  them  into  the  road 
again.  He  certainly  showed  great  dexterity  as  a  coachman.  But,  unhappily,  the  movement 
at*  Charles  had  been  misunderstood  by  Julia,  and  throwing  open  the  door,  with  the  blindness 
of  fear,  she  sprung  from  the  carriage  also ;  it  was  on  the  side  next  the  water,  and  her  first  leap 
was  ever  the  bank :  the  hill  was  not  perpendicular,  but  too  steep  for  Julia  to  recover  her 
balance — and  partly  running,  and  partly  falling,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  plunged  into  the  rapid 
river.  Charles  heard  the  screams  of  Miss  Emmerson,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dress  of 
Julia  as  she  sprang  from  the  carriage.     He  ran  to  the  bank  just  in  time  to  see  her  fall  into  the 


"  Oh  God  !"  he  cried,  *  Julia  1 — my  Julia  1*' — and  without  seeming  to  touch  the  earth,  he 
down  the  hank,  and  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream.  His  great  exertions  and 
nervous  arms  soon  brought  him  alongside  of  Julia,  and,  happily  for  them  both,  an  eddy  in  the 
water  drew  them  to  the  land.  With  some  difficulty  Charles  was  enabled  to  reach  the  shore 
with  his  burthen. 

Julia  was  not  jnecaaftilr,  nor  in  the  least  injured.  Her  aunt  was  soon  by  her  side,  and  fold- 
tf  harm  her  smnj»ppand  out  her  feohngiia  a  torrent  oitcara,  ChtikwH&w&;w*<*<* 
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s«ffer  any  delay,  or  expressions  of  gratitude,  but,  forcing  both  aunt  and  niece  into  the  carriage, 
bid  Antonio  drive  rapidly  to  a  tavern,  known  to  be  at  no  great  distance. 

On  their  arrival,  both  Julia  and  Charles  immediately  clad  themselves  in  dry  clothes,  when 
Miss  Emmerson  commanded  the  presence  of  the  young  man  in  her  own  room.  On  entering,. 
Charles  found  Julia  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  thousand  times  handsomec  if  possible,  than  ever. 
Her  eyes  were  beaming  with  gratitude,  and  her  countenance  was  glowing  with  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  danger  that  she  had  encountered. 

"  Ah !  Charles,  my  dear  cousin,"  cried  Julia,  rising  and  meeting  him  with  both  hand* 
extended,  "  I  owe  my  life  to  your  bravery  and  presence  of  mind." 

"  And  mine  too,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Emmerson ;  "  but  for  you,  we  should  have  all  gone  off 
the  hill  together." 

"  Yes,  if  Anthony  had  not  managed  the  horses  admirably,  you  might  have  gone  indeed,** 
said  Charles,  with  a  modest  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  praise.  But  this  was  an  unlucky  speech' 
for  Charles ;  he  had  unconsciously  presented  the  image  of  a  rival  at  the  moment  that  he 
hoped  he  filled  all  the  thoughts  of  Julia. 

"  Ah,  Antonio  P  she  cried,  M  poor  Antonio ! — and  where  is  he  ?  Why  do  yon  not  tend  lor 
him,  dear  aunt?** 

"  What,  my  love,  into  my  bed-cnamber !"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  in  surprise ;  "fear  has  made* 
the  girl  crazy  I    But  Charles,  where  is  Anthony  ?" 

"  In  the  stable,  with  the  horses,  I  believe,*'  said  the  youth — M  no,  here  ha  Is,  under  the 
window,  leading  them  to  the  pump." 

••  Give  him  this  money,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  "  and  tell  him  it  is  for  his  admirable  skill  fa 
saving  my  life." 

Julia  saw  the  danger  of  an  exposure  if  she  interfered,  yet  she  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  tke> 
window,  and  see  how  Antonio  would  conduct  himself  in  this  mortifying  dilemma. 

•*  Here,  Antony,**  said  Charles,  "  Miss  Emmerson  has  sent  you  ten  dollars  for  driving  so> 
well,  and  saving  the  carriage.*' 

"  Ah !  sir,  it's  no  matter — I  can  ask  nothing  for  that,  I'm  sure.** 

But  Charles,  accustomed  to  the  backwardness  of  the  common  Americans  to  receive  mora* 
than  the  price  stipulated,  still  extended  his  hand  towards  the  man.  Julia  saw  his  em- 
barrassment, and  knowing  of  no  other  expedient  by  which  to  relieve  him,  said  in  a  voice  off 
persuasion — 

"  Take  it  for  my  sake,  Antonio ;  if  it  be  unworthy  of  you  still,  take  fit,  to  oblige  me." 

The  man  no  longer  hesitated,  but  took  the  money,  and  gave  Julia  a  look  and  a  bow  that 
sunk  deep  into  the  tablet  of  her  memory — while  Charles  thought  him  extremely  well  pais} 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  made  due  allowances  for  the  excited  state  of  his  cousin's  feelings. 

**  You  perceive,**  said  Miss  Emmerson  with  a  smile,  as  Julia  withdrew  from  the  window, 
44 if  Charles  be  a  little  afraid  of  lightning,  he  has  no  dread  of  water." 

Ah !  I  retract  my  error,"  cried  Julia ;  ••  Charles  must  be  brave,  or  he  never  could  nave- 
acted  so  coolly  and  so  well.** 

44  Very  true,  my  love,**  said  Miss  Emmerson,  excessively  gratified  to  bear  her  niece  praise 
the  youth ;  "  it  is  the  surest  test  of  courage  when  men  behave  with  presence  of  mind  in  novel 
situations.  Those  accustomed  to  particular  dangers  easily  discharge  their  duties,  because 
they  know,  as  it  were  instinctively,  what  is  to  be  done.  Thus  Tony — he  did  well,  but,  I  doubt 
net,  he  was  horribly  frightened — and  for  the  world  he  could  not  have  done  what  Charles  did." 

44  Not  Antonio  P  echoed  Julia,  thrown  a  little  off  her  guard — "  I  would  pledge  my  Hay 
aunt  that  Antonio  would  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more  than  Charles  P 

44  Why  did  her  not,  then  ?     It  was  his  place  to  stop  the  carriage— why  did  he  not  ?** 

44  It  was  his  place,**  said  Julia,  4<  to  manage  the  horses,  and  you  acknowledge  that  be  did 
it  well.  Duties  incurred,  no  matter  how  unworthy  of  us,  must  be  discharged  ;  and  although 
we  may  be  conscious  that  our  merit  or  our  birth  entitles  us  to  a  different  station  from  the  one 
we  fill,  yet  a  noble  mind  will  not  cease  to  perform  its  duty  even  in  poverty  and  disgrace.** 

Miss  Emmerson  listened  in  surprise  ;  but  as  her  niece  often  talked  in  a  manner  she  did  not 

comprehend,  she  attributed  it  to  the  improvements  in  education,  and  was  satisfied.    But  June 

had  furnished  herself  with  a  clue  to  what  had  occasioned  her  some  uneasiness.    At  one  time 

she  tbontrh*  AaUmh  had  ought  to  have  left  the  carriage,  horses,  everything,  and  flown  to  bet 
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rescue,  as  Chute  had  done ;  but  now  the  saw  that  the  probity  of  his  soul  forbade  it  He  had 
doubtless,  by  secret  means,  fnduoed  the  owners  of  the  horses  to  intrust  them  to  his  keeping— 
and  could  he,  a  soldier,  one  used  to  trust  and  responsibility,  forget  his  duty  in  the  moment  of 
need  ?  Sooner  wonld  the  sentinel  qnit  his  post  unrelieved— sooner  the  gallant  soldier  turn  Ms. 
back  on  the  enemy— or  sooner  wonld  Antonio  forget  his  Julia ! 

With  this  view  of  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  Julia  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  let  him 
know  that  she  approved  of  what  he  had  done.  Surely,  if  anything  can  be  mortifying  to  a  lover, 
thought  our  heroine,  it  must  be  to  see  a  rival  save  his  mistress,  while  imperious  duty  chains 
him  to  another  task. 

Young  as  Julia  was,  she  had  already  learnt  that  It  is  not  enough  for  our  happiness  that  we 
have  the  consciousness  of  doing  right,  but  it  is  necessary  that  others  should  think  we  have 
done  so  too.  Accordingly,  early  the  following  morning  she  arose,  and  wandered  around  the 
house,  in  hopes  that  chance  would  throw  her  lover  in  her  way,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
relieving  his  mind  from  the  load  of  mortification  under  which  she  knew  he  must  be  labouring. 
It  was  seldom  that  onr  heroine  had  been  in  the  public  bar-room  of  a  tavern— but,  in  gliding- 
by  the  door,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Antonio  in  the  bar ;  and,  impelled  by  her  feelings,  she 
was  near  him  before  she  had  time  to  collect  her  scattered  senses.  To  be  with  Antonio,  and 
alone,  Julia  felt  was  dangerous ;  for  his  passion  might  bring  on  a  declaration,  and  betray  them 
both  to  the  public  and  vulgar  notice.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  effect  her  object  at  once,  she 
gently  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm — Antonio  started  and  turned,  while  the  glass  in  his  hands  foil, 
with  its  contents  untasted,  on  the  floor. 

"  Rest  easy,  Antonio,"  said  Julia,  in  the  gentlest  possible  tones ;  *  to  me  your  conduct  is 
satisfactory,  and  your  secret  will  never  be  exposed."  So  saying,  she  turned  quickly,  and  glided 
from  the  room. 

44  Ail  hope  to  be  saved,"  said  Antonio,  "  I  meant  nothing  wrong — but  should  I  have  paid 
the  landlord  the  moment  he  came  in  * — but  Julia  heard  him  not.  Her  errand  was  happily 
executed,  and  she  was  already  by  the  side  of  her  auut.  On  entering  the  carriage,  Julia  noticed 
the  eye  of  Antonio  fixed  on  her  with  peculiar  meaning,  and  she  felt  that  her  conduct  had  been 
appreciated. 

From  this  time  until  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  Mr  Miller,  nothing  material 
occurred.  Antonio  rose  every  hour  in  the  estimation  of  Julia,  and  the  young  lady  noticed  a 
Barked  difference  in  her  lover's  conduct  towards  her.  ' 

A  few  miles  before  they  reached  the  dwelling  Miss  Emmerson  observed— 

u  To-morrow  will  be  the  twentieth  of  September ;  when  I  am  to  know  who  will  be  my 
companion  for  the  winter,  Miss  Miller  or  Catherine." 

M  Ah !  aunt,  you  may  know  that  now,  if  I  am  to  decide,"  said  Julia,  "  it  will  be  Anna,  my 
Anna  surely." 

Her  manner  was  enthusiastic,  and  her  voice  a  little  louder  than  usual  Antonio  turned  his 
head,  and  their  eyes  met.  Julia  read  in  that  glance  the  approbation  of  her  generous  friend- 
ship. Miss  Emmerson  was  a  good  deal  hurt  at  this  decision  of  her  niece,  who,  she  thought, 
knowing  her  sentiments,  would  be  induced  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  visit  to  Anna,  and 
taken  Catherine  for  the  winter.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  aunt  abandoned  this  wish, 
and,  after  a  pause,  she  continued— 

**  Remember,  Julia,  that  you  have  not  my  permission  to  ask  your  friend  until  the  twentieth 
—we  can  stay  but  one  night  at  Mr  Miller's ;  but  if  Anna  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Park  place, 
we  will  return  this  way  from  the  Fulls,  and  take  her  with  us  to  the  city.** 

"  Thank  you,  dear  aunt/'  cried  Julia,  kissing  her  with  an  affection  that  almost  reconciled 
Miss  Emmerson  to  the  choice— while  Charles  Weston  whistled  M  Hail,  Columbia !  happy 
landl" 

Julia  saw  that  Antonio  pitied  her  impatience ;  for  the  moment  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mr 
Mfller#s  house  he  put  his  horses  to  their  speed,  and  dashed  into  the  court-yard  in  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes.  For  a  little  while  all  was  confusion  and  joy.  Anna  seemed  delighted  to  see 
her  friend,  and  Julia  was  in  raptures — they  flew  into  each  other's  arms — and  if  their  parting 
embrace  was  embalmed  In  tears,  their  meeting  was  enlivened  with  smiles.  With  arms  inter- 
locked, they  went  about  the  house  the  very  pictures  of  joy.  Even  Antonio  at  the  u*orcrafc. 
was  forgotten,  and  aD  devoted  to  friendship.    Nay,  at  if  tetriftfe  «t  ^V*\fta«*flfe} 
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eypeafinof  a*  (bat  eritiea!  luteal  he  wfthdre  w  himself  from  Slaw  fatten,  ami  lav 
in  not  lest  on  Julia.  Happy  are  they  who  eaa  act  ia  eoasonaece  with  their  own  defeat* 
aanthnsnti,  and  net  satisfied  that  their  motives  are  understood  ay  tsttso  whom  M  it  tlleie 
aaeniest  deafen  to  please  1  Such,  tod  foctnnsto  Aatoaio,  was  thy  let,  for  no  esnatldn  of  tea; 
sensitive  mind,  no  act  of  thy  scrupulously  hoaourebie  Hfc*  passed  anas a did  by  thy  Julia  !*-•*) 
thought  the  ataiden. 

It  has  already  beta  mentioned  that  the  femHy  of  Mr  Miller  war  large  i  aad  amid  thi 
taflKtit  and  eonfasien  of  their  guests,  no  opportunity  waa  afforded  the  friends  for  coav< 
in  private.  The  evening  passed  swiftly,  and  the  hour  for  bed  arrived  without  any  other 
maniaatlon  between  Mia  aad  Anna  than  whisperings  aad  pressures  of  the  hands^  together 
with  a  thousand  gfoaeei  of  peculiar  meaning  who  the  eyes.  Bat  Julia  did  not  regret  tab  sw 
nrach  as  if  Antonio  had  been  unknown — she  had  been  ia  bis  company  for  four  days,  aad 
knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  already  as  much  of  bis  history  as  Anna  herself.  But  one  thought 
distressed  her,  and  thai  was*  that  his  residenee  might  be  for  from  the  house  of  her  aunt.  The 
reflection  gave  the  tender-hearted  girl  real  pain,  and  her  priaoipal  wish  to  converse  with 
Anna  in  private  was  to  ascertain  ber  future  lot  on  this  distressing  point.  No  opportunity, 
however,  offered  that  eight,  and  Julia  saw  that  in  the  morning  her  time  would  be  limited,  for 
Miss  Emmerson  desired  Mr  Miller  to  order  his  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  to  start  so  sooa  ai 
they  had  breakfasted. 

"  When,  dear  aunt,  am  I  to  give  Anna  the  invitation,''  said  Julia,  when  they  were  left 
alone,  "  if  you  start  so  early  in  the  morning  ?" 

44  The  proper  time  will  be,  my  child,  immediately  before  we  get  into  the  carriage,"  said 
Miss  Emmerson,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  determination  of  her  niece* "  it  will  then  be  mora 
pointed,  and  call  for  an  immediate  answer." 

This  satsifled  Julia,  who  knew  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  ber  friend,  and  she  soon  fell 
asleep,  to  dream  a  little  of  Anna  and  a  great  deal  of  Antonio. 

The  following  morning  Julia  arose  with  the  sun,  and  her  first  employment  was  to  seek  her 
friend.  Anna  had  also  risen,  and  waa  waiting  impatiently  for  the  other's  appearance  in  tba 
vacant  parlour. 

M  Ah !  dear  Julia,"  said  she,  catching  her  arm,  and  dragging  ber  to  a  window,  "  I  thought 
you  would  never  come.  Well,  are  we  to  spend  the  winter  together?  Have  yon  spoken  to 
your  dear,  dear  aunt  about  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  io  good  time,  my  Anna,"  said  Julia,  mindful  of  the  wishes  of  her  aunt, 
and  speaking  with  a  smile  that  gave  Anna  an  assurance  of  success. 

"  Oh !  what  a  delightful  winter  we  will  have  P  cried  Anna,  in  rapture. 

"  I  am  tongue-tied  at  present,"  said  Julia,  laughing ;  *'  but  not  on  every  subject,"  she  con- 
tinued, blushing  to  the  eyes ;  "  do  tell  me  of  St  Albans— of  Regulus— who  is  he  f 

**  Who  is  he  ?"  echoed  Anna* "  why,  nobody !  one  must  have  something  to  write  about, 
you  know,  to  a  friend."  Julia  felt  sick  and  Wot,  ber  colour  left  her  cheeks  as  she  forced  a 
smile,  and  uttered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  But  Antonio— Stanley  ?" 

"  A  man  of  straw,"  cried  Anna,  with  unfeeling  levity ;  "  no  such  creature  in  the  world,  I 
assure  you !"  Julia  made  a  mighty  effort  to  conquer  ber  emotions,  and  wildly  selling  Anna 
by  the  arm,  she  pointed  to  her  aunt's  coachman,  who  was  at  work  on  his  carriage  at  no  great 
distance,  and  uttered,  "  For  God's  sake,  who  is  he  ?" 

"  He  r  cried  Anna,  in  surprise,  "  why,  your  driver,  and  an  ugly  wretch  he  is  1— don't  yea 
•know  your  own  driver  yet  ?" 

Julia  burst  from  her  treacherous  friend,  rushed  into  the  room  of  her  aunt,  and  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Emmerson,  wept  for  an  hour  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Mia? 
Emmerson  saw  that  something  hurt  her  feelings  excessively,  and  that  it  was  something  she 
would  not  reveal.  Believing  that  it  was  a  quarrel  with  her  friend,  and  hoping  at  all  events 
that  it  would  interrupt  their  intercourse,  Miss  Emmerson,  instead  of  trying  to  discover  her 
niece's  secret,  employed  herself  in  persuading  her  to  appear  before  the  family  with  composure, 
aad  te  take  leave  of  them  with  decency  and  respect.  In  this  she  succeeded,  aad  the  happy 
moasent  arrived.  Anna  ia  vain  pressed  near  her  friend  to  receive  the  invitation  and  her 
jtfather  more  than  once  hinted  at  the  thousand  pities  it  waa  to  separate  two  that  loved  eaa 

Jfo>  iasitatsia  waa  ayon* and  allheaaji  frant,  spent  half  a  day 
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for  a  letter  that  the  insisted  most  be  left  in  some  romantic  place,  none  was  ever  found,  nor 
did  any  ever  arrive. 

While  resting  with  her  foot  on  the  step  of  the  carriage  about  to  enter  it,  Julia,  whose 
looks  were  depressed  from  shame,  saw  a  fluid  that  was  discoloured  with  tobacco  fall  on  her 
shoe  and  soil. her  stocking.  Raising  her  eyes  with  disgust,  she  perceived  that  the  wind  had 
wafted  it  from  the  mouth  of  Antonio  as  ho  held  open  the  door;  and  the  same  blast  throwing 
aside  his  screen  of  silk,  discovered  a  face  that  was  deformed  with  disease  and  wanting  of  an 
eye! 

Our  travellers  returned  to  the  city  by  the  way  of  Montreal  and  Lake  Champlain,  nor  waa 
H  until  Julia  had  been  the  happy  wife  of  Charles  Weston  for  more  than  a  year  that  she 
could  summon  resolution  to  own  that  she  bad  once  been  in  love,  like  thousands  of  her  sex, 
with  a  «  man  of  straw."  / 


THE    END. 
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**  "Undine!  in  Gods'  name,  Undine!'  cried  the  two  men  in  an  agony.  No  answer  was  returned ;  and 
now,  regardless  of  everything  else,  they  hurried  from  the  cottage,  one  in  tills  direction,  the  other 
in  that,  searching  and  calling." 
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PREFACE. 


This  translation  of  '  Undine '  is  from  the  fourth  impression  of  the  original,  that  of  Berlin, 

■ 

1826.  It  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1835>  end  has  since  received  such  revision  and  improve- 
ment as  the  kindness  of  literary  friends,  as  well  as  my  own  wish  to  do  as  little  injustice  to  the 
tale  as  1  could,  has  enabled  me  to  give  it. 

*  TJndine'  is  a  beautifully  imaginative  tale,  a  masterpiece  in  this  department  of  German 
:  literature.  'With  a  very  antique  simplicity  it  combines  the  most  picturesque  wildness,  un- 
broken interest,  excellent  principles,  a  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry,  and  even  what  we  seldom 
look  for  in  works  of  this  kind,  touches  of  genuine  pathos.  "We  are  esteemed,  and  I  presume 
Justly,  evicts  imaginative  race  than  the  people  of  Germany— still  the  spirit  of  truth  and  tender- 
neat  is  nowhere  wholly  extinct. 

I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  tome  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day  make  mention 
of  this  fiction  of  Fouqu&.  But  the  most  accurate  appreciation  I  have  seen  of  it  I  find  among 
those  golden  fragments  of  the  richest  of  minds,  the  *  Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge.'  This  is  the  passage  to  which  I  allude  : —  '"  Undine'  U  a  most  excellent  work. 
It  shows  the  general  want  of  any  sense  for  the  fine  and  the  subtle  in  the  public  taste,  that  this 
romance  made  no  deep  impression.  Undine's  character,  before  she  receives  a  soul,  is  mar- 
vellously beautiful." 

The  author,  to  whom  we  arc  so  much  indebted  for  these  *  Specimens'  and  other  literary  re- 
mains, and  to  whom  we  hope  to  be  still  more  indebted,  observes  in  a  note, — "  Mr  Coleridge's 
admiration  of  this  little  romance  was  unbounded.  He  said  there  was  something  in  '  Undine  * 
even  beyond  Scott ;  that  Scott's  best  characters  and  conceptions  were  composed,  by  which  I 
understood  him  to  mean  that  Baillie  NicolJarvie,  for  example ,  was  made  up  of  old  particulars, 
and  received  its  individuality  from  the  author's  power  of  fusion,  being  in  the  result  an  admi- 
rable product,  as  Corinthian  brass  was  said  to  be  the  conflux  of  the  spoils  of  a  city.  But 
*  Undine,'  he  sjaid,  was  one  and  single  in  projection,  and  bad  presented  to  his  imagination 
what  Scott  had  never  done,  an  absolutely  new  idea." 

This  character  being  formed  according  to  the  principles  of  Rosicrucian  philosophy,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me,  that,  "  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  her  story,"  I 
ought  to  prefix  a  sketch  of  that  system  to  my  translation,  and  I  once  thought  of  profiting  by 
the  suggestion.  On  reflection,  however,  I  cannot  but  view  the  work  as  complete  in  itselC 
Whatever  seems  requisite,  even  for  readers  least  conversant  with  such  lore,  Fouque*  has  con- 
trived to  incorporate,  and  I  think  very  skilfully  too,  with  the  texture  of  his  fable.  See  the 
developments  of  the  eighth  chapter.  Everybody  enjoys  the  delightful  marvels  of  the '  Arabian 
Nights,'  marvels  that  have  almost  become  numbered  among  the  common-places  of  our  expe- 
rience ;  even  children  understand  the  machinery  of  genii,  magicians,  talismans,  rings,  lamps, 
«nd  enchanted  horses. 


»"  .**• 
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To  this  fourth  edition,  and  it  may  be  to  an  earlier,  the  author  attached  the  following  airy 
and  graceful "  Dedication  :"— 


"  Vision  of  beaaty,  dear  Undine, 

Since,  led  by  storied  light, 

I  found  yon,  mystic  sprite. 
How  soothing  to  -my  heart  yoar  voice  has  been ! 

M  Tea  press  beside  me,  angel  mild, 

Soft-breathing  all  yoar  woes, 

And  winning  brief  repose,— 
A  wayward,  umder,  timid  child. 

«  8u*n  my  gailar  has  caught  the  tone. 

And  from  Its-  gate  of  gold 

Yoar  whispered  sorrows  roll'd. 
Till  through  the  world  their  soond  has  flown. 


"  And  many  hearts  yoar  sweetness  love* 
Though  strange  yoar  freaks  "and  state. 
And,  while  1  sing  yoar  fate. 

The  wild  and  weadroas  tale  approve. 

"  Now  would  they  warmly,  one  and  all* 
Year  fortunes  trace  anew : 
Then,  sweet  I  your  way  poraae. 

And  fearless  enter  bower  and  halL 

"  Greet  noble  knights  with  homagf 

Bat  greet,  all-trusting  there. 

The  lovely  German  fair ; 
•  Welome,'  they  cry,  <  the  naaidem 


■ » 


"  And  if  toward  me  one  dart  a  glance, 

Bay, '  He's  a  loyal  knight. 

Who  serves  yon,  ladies  bright,— 
Gaitar  and  s  vord,-at  tourney,  feast,  and  dance. 


IN 


The  reader  will  allow  me  to  say,  in  closing  this  advertisement,  that,  supported  as  well  by 
my  own  feeling  as  by  the  judgment  of  Coleridge,  I  view  <  Undine '  not  only  as  a  work  of  art, 
but  as  something  far  superior,  an  exquisite  creation  of  genius.  If  I  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
her  peculiar  traits  in  thus  introducing  her  to  him  in  the  costume  of  oar  language,  it  is  not 
owing  to  want  of  admiration,  or  of  studiously  endeavouring  to  bo  faithful  to  my  trust ;  and, 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  her  the  "  vision  of  beauty  "  that  Fouqu6  "  Jbuad"  her, 
he  will  forgive  the  fond  impulse  of  my  ambition.  What  welcome  she  may  receive  among  us,  it 
remains  for  the  noble  knights  and  lovely  ladies  of  our  country  to  show.  She  doea  not  come 
as  a  stranger ;  she  has  already  been  once  greeted  with  favour ;  and  to  all  lovers  of  the)  imagi* 
native,— to  every  « simple,  affectionate,  and  wonder-loving  heart,' 
committed. 


.1 


UNDINE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ones  on  a  beautiful  evening,  it  may  now  be  many  hundred  yean  ago,  there  wai  a  worthy 
old  fisherman  who  sat  before  his  door  mending  his  nets.  / 

Now  the  corner  of  the  world  where  he  dwelt  was  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  green 
turf  on  which  he  had  built  his  cottage  ran  far  out  into  a  great  lake ;  and  this  strip  of  ver- 
dure appeared  to  stretch  into  it  as  much  through  love  of  its  clear  waters,  blue  and  bright,  as 
the  lake,  moved  by  a  like  impulse,  strove  to  fold  the  meadow,  with  its  waving  grass  and  flowers* 
and  the  cooling  shade  of  the  trees,  in  its  embrace  of  love.  They  seemed  to  be  drawn  toward 
each  other,  and  the  one  to  be  visiting  the  other  as  a  guest. 

With  respect  to  human  beings,  indeed,  in  this  pleasant  spot,  after  excepting  the  fisherman 
and  his  family,  there  were  few,  or  rather  none,  to  be  met  with  ;  for  in  the  back-ground  of 
the  scene,  toward  the  west  and  north-west,  lay  a  forest  of  extraordinary  wiidness,  which,  owing 
to  its  sunless  gloom  and  almost  impenetrable  recesses,  as  well  as  to  fear  of  the  strange  crea- 
tures and  visionary  illusions  to  be  encountered  in  it,  most  people  avoided  entering,  unless  in 
eases  of  extreme  necessity.  The  pious  old  fisherman,  however,  many  times  passed  through 
it  without  harm,  when  he  carried  the  fine  fish  be  caught  by  his  beautiful  strip  of  land  to  a. 
great  city  lying  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  extensive  forest. 

Now  the  reason  he  was  able  to  go  through  this  wood  with  so  much  ease,  may  have  been 
chiefly  thi*,  because  he  entertained  scarcely  any  thoughts  but  such  as  were  of  a  religious, 
nature ;  and  besides,  every  time  be  crossed  the  evil-reported  shades,  he  used  to  sing  some  holy 
song  with  a  clear  voice  and  from  a  sincere  heart. 

Well,  while  he  sat  by  his  nets  this  evening,  neither  fearing  nor  devising  evil,  a  sudden 
terror  seised  him  as  he  heard  a  rushing  in  the  darkness  of  the  wood  that  resembled  the  tramp* 
ling  of  a  mounted  steed,  and  the  noise  continued  every  instant  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
his  little  territory. 

What  be  had  fancied  when  abroad  in  many  a  stormy  night  respecting  the  mysteries  of  the 
forest,  now  flashed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment,  especially  the  figure  of  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  snow-white  appearance,  who  kept  nodding  his  head  in  a  portentous  manner. 
Yes,  when  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  the  wood,  the  form  came  before  him  in  perfect  distinct- 
ness, as  he  saw  the  nodding  man  burst  forth  from  the  maty  web. work  of  leaves  and  branches. 
But  he  immediately  felt  emboldened  when  he  reflected  that  nothing  to  give  him  alarm  bad 
ever  befallen  him  even  in  the  forest ;  and  moreover,  that  on  this  open  neck  of  land  the  evil 
spirit,  it  was  likely,  would  be  still  less  daring  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  At  the  same  time 
be  prayed  aloud  with  the  most  earnest  sincerity  of  devotion,  making  use  of  a  passage  of  the 
Bible.  This  inspired  him  with  fresh  courage ;  and  soon  perceiving  the  illusion,  the  strange 
mistake  into  which  his  imagination  had  betrayed  him,  be  could  with  difficulty  refrain  front 
laughing.  The  white,  nodding  figure  he  had  seen  became  transformed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  to  what  in  reality  it  was,  a  small  brook,  long  and  fiuniliarly  known  to  him,  which  ran 
foaming  from  the  forest  and  discharged  itself  into  the  lake. 
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But  what  had  caused  the  startling  sound  was  a  knight  arrayed  in  sumptuous  apparel,  who 
.beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees  came  riding  toward  the  cottage.  His  doublet  was  of  Violet 
blue,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  bis  scarlet  cloak  hung  gracefully  over  it ;  on  his  cap  of  bur- 
nished gold  waved  red  and  violet-coloured  plumes,  and  in  his  golden  shoulder-belt  flashed  a 
sword  richly  ornamented  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  white  barb  that  bore  the  knigbt  was 
more  slenderly  built  than  battle-horses  usually  are,  and  he  touched  the  turf  with  a  step  so  light 
and  elastic,  that  the  green  and  flower-woven  carpet  seemed  hardly  to  receive  the  slightest 
break  from  his  tread.  The  old  fisherman,  notwithstanding,  did  not  feel  perfectly  secure  in  his 
mind,  although  he  was  forced  to  believe  that  no  evil  could  be  feared  from  an  appearance  so 
prepossessing  ;  and  therefore,  as  good  manners  dictated,  be  took  off*  his  hat  on  the  knights 
coming  near,  and  quietly  remained  by  the  side  of  his  nets. 

When  the  stranger  stopped  and  asked  whether  he  with  his  horse  could  have  shelter  and 
entertainment  there  for  the  night,  the  fisherman  returned  answer, — "  As  to  your  horse,  lair 
sir,  I  have  no  better  stable  for  him  than  this  shady  meadow,  and  no  better  provender  than  tha 
grass  that  is  growing  there  ;  but  with  respect  to  yourself,  you  &hall  be  welcome  to  our  humble 
cottage — to  the  best  supper  and  lodging  we  arc  able  to  give  you." 

The  knight  was  well  contented  with  this  reception,  and  alighting  from  his  horse,  which  his 
host  assisted  him  to  relieve  from  saddle  and  bridle,  he  let  him  hasten  away  to  the  fresh  feeding - 
ground,  and  thus  spoke: — "  Even  had  I  found  you  less  hospitable  and  kindly  disposed,  my 
worthy  old  friend,  you  would  still,  I  suspect,  hardly  have  got  rid  of  me  to-day ;  for  here,  I 
perceive,  a  broad  lake  lies  before  us,  and  as  to  riding  back  into  that  wood  of  wonders,  with  the 
shades  of  evening  deepening  around  me,  may  Heaven  in  its  grace  preserve  me  from  the 
thought." 

"  Pray  not  a  word  of  the  wood,  or  of  returning  into  it,"  said  the  fisherman,  and  took  hie 
guest  into  the  cottage. 

There,  beside  the  hearth,  from  which  a  frugal  fire  was  diffusing  its  light  through  the  clean 
dusky  room,  sat  the  fisherman's  aged  wife  in  a  great  chair.  At  the  en  trance  of  their  noble 
guest,  she  rose  and  gave  him  a  courteous  welcome,  but  sat  down  again  in  her  seat  of  honour, 
not  making  the  slightest  offer  of  it  to  the  stranger.  Upon  this  the  fisherman  said  with, a 
smile, — 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  with  her,  young  gentleman,  because  she  has  not  given  up  to 
you  the  best  chair  in  the  house ;  it  is  a  custom  among  poor,  people  to  look  upon  this  as  the 
privilege  of  the  aged.*' 

"  Why,  husband/'  cried  the  old  lady  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  where  can  your  wits  be  wander- 
ing ?  Our  guest,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  must  belong  to  a  Christian  country  ;  and  how  is  it 
possible,  then,  that  so  well-bred  a  young  man  as  he  appears  to  be  could  dream  of  driving  old 
people  from  their  chairs  ?  Take  a  seat,  my  young  master,"  continued  she,  turning  to  tile 
knight ;  "  there  is  still  quite  a  snug  little  chair  across  the  room  there ;  only  be  careful  not  to 
shove  it  about  too  roughly,  for  one  of  its  legs,  I  fear,  is  none  of  the  firmest." 

The  knight  brought  up  the  seat  as  carefully  as  she  could  desire,  sat  down  upon  it  with 
gentlemanly  good-humour,  and  it  seemed  to  him  for  a  moment  that  he  must  be  somehow 
related  to  this  little  household,  and  have  just  returned  home  from  abroad. 

These  three  worthy  people  now  began  to  converse  in  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  manner. 
In  relation  to  the  forest,  indeed,  concerning  which  the  knight  occasionally  made  some  inquiries, 
the  old  man  chose  to  know  and  say  but  little ;  at  any  rate,  he'was  of  opinion  that  slightly 
touching  upon  it  at  this  hour  of  twilight  was  most  suitable  and  safe ;  but  of  the  cares  and  com- 
forts of  their  home,  and  their  business  abroad,  the  aged  couple  spoke  more  freely,  and  listened 
also  with  eager  curiosity  as  the  knight  recounted  to  them  his  travels,  and  how  he  had  a  castle 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  that  his  name  was  Sir  Huldbrand  of  Ringstetten. 

Already  had  the  stranger,  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  talk,  been  aware  at  times 
of  a  splash  against  the  little  low  window,  as  if  some  one  were  dashing  water  against  it.  The 
old  man,  every  time  he  heard  the  noise,  knit  his  brows  with  vexation ;  but  at  last,  when  the 
whole  sweep  of  a  shower  came  pouring  like  a  torrent  against  the  panes,  and  bubbling  through 
the  decayed  frame  into  the  room,  he  started  up  iudignant,  rushed  to  the  window,  and  cried  with 
SI  threatening  voice— 

«  Undine !  will  you  never  leave  off  these  fooleries  ?  not  even  to-day.  when  _»  ttMm  . 
-*tau>ger-lo*&  >-:*K  ~ «-  the  cottage  ?"        .        "  MTi  * 
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All  without  now  became  still — only  a  low  titter  was  jtrst  perceptible;  and  the  fisherman 
■aid,  as  he  came  back  to  his  seatr— **  You  will  have  the  goodness,  ray  honoured  guest,  to 
pardon  this  freak,  and  it  may  be  a  multitude  more,  but  she  has  no  feeling  of  evil  or  anything 
improper.  This  mischievous  Undine,  to  confess  the  truth,  is  our  adopted  daughter,  and  she 
stoutly  refuses  to  give  over  this  frolicsome  childishness  of  hers,  although  she  has  already 
entered  her  eighteenth  year.  But  in  spite  of  this,  as4 1  said  before,  she  is  at  heart  one  of  the 
very  best  children  in  the  world." 

"  You  may  say  so,"  broke  in  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head,  *'  you  can  give  a  better  ac- 
count of  her  than  1  can.  When  you  return  home  from  fishing,  or  from  selling  your  fish  in  the 
city,  you  may  think  her  frolics  very  delightful;  but  to  have  her  figuring  about  you  the  whole 
day  long,  and  never,  from  morning  to  night,  to  hear  her  speak  one  word  of  sense ;  and  then, 
as  she  grows  older,  instead  of  having  any  help  from  her  in  the  family,  to  find  her  a  continual 
cause  of  anxiety,  lest  her  wild  humours  should  completely  ruin  us, — that  is  quite  a  different 
affair,  and  enough  at  last  to  weary  out  the  patience  even  of  a  saint. " 

"  Well,  well,**  replied  the  master  of  the  house  with  a  smile,  "  you  have  your  trials  with 
Undine,  and  I  have  mine  with  the  lake.  The  lake  often  beats  down  my  dams,  and  breaks 
the  meshes  of  my  nets,  but  for  all  that  I  have  a  strong  affection  for  it;  and  so  have  you,  in 
spite  of  your  mighty  crosses  and  vexations,  for  our  graceful  little  child.     Is  it  not  true  ?" 

"  One  cannot  be  very  angry  with  her,"  answered  the  old  lady,  as  she  gave  her  husband  an 
approving  smile. 

That  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  girl  of  slender  firm,  almost  a  very  miniature  of 
woman,  her  hair  flaxen  and  her  complexion  fair,  in  one  word  a  blonde-like  miracle  of  beauty* 
slipped  laughingly  in,  and  said, — "  You  have  only  been  making  a  mock  of  me,  father ;  for 
where  now  is  the  guest  you  mentioned  ?** 

The  same  moment,  however,  she  perceived  the  knight  also,  and  continued  standing  before 
the  comely  young  man  in  fixed  astonishment.  Huldbrand  was  charmed  with  her  graceful 
figure,  and  viewed  her  lovely  features  with  the  more  intense  regard,  as  he  imagined  it  was  only 
her  surprise  that  allowed  him  the  opportunity,  and  that  she  would  soon  turn  away  from  bis 
gaze  with  double  bashfulness.  But  the  event  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  expected ;  for 
after  now  regarding  him  quite  a  long  while,  she  became  inspired  with  more  confidence,  moved 
nearer,  knelt  down  before  him,  and  while  she  played  with  a  gold  medal  which  he  wore  attached 
to  a  rich  chain  on  his  breast,  exclaimed, — 

***Why,  you  beautiful,  you  friendly  guest !  how  have  you  reached  our  poor  cottage  at  last  ? 
Have  you  been  obliged  for  years  and  years  to  wander  about  the  world,  before  you  could  catch 
One  glimpse  of  our  nook  ?     Do  you  come  out  of  that  wild  forest,  my  lovely  friend  ?" 

The  old  woman  was  so  prompt  in  her  reproof  as  to  allow  him  no  time  to  answer.  She 
commanded  the  maiden  to  rise,  show  better  manners,  and  go  to  her  work.  But  Undine,  with- 
out making  any  reply,  drew  a  little  foot-stool  near  Huldbrand's  chair,  sat  down  upon  it  with 
her  netting,  and  said  in  gentle  tone,— 

•*  I  will  work  here." 

The  old  man  did  as  parents  are  apt  to  do  with  children  to  whom  they  have  been  over- 
indulgent.     He  affected  to  observe  nothing  of  Undine's  strange  behaviour,  and  was  beginning 
to  talk  of  something  else.    But  this  the  little  girl  did  not  permit  him  to  do ;  she  broke  in  upon  ' 
hhn— «•  I  have  asked  our  kind  guest  from  whence  he  has  come  among  us,  and  he  has  not 
yet  answered  me.** 

**  I  come  out  of  the  forest,  you  lovely  little  vision,**  Huldbrand  returned,  and  she  spoke 
again,— 

«•  You  must  also  tell  me  how  you  came  to  enter  that  forest,  se  feared  and  shunned,  and  the 
marvellous  adventures  you  met  with  there ;  fbr  there  is  no  escaping,  I  guess;  without  some- 
thing of  this  kind.** 

Huldbrand  felt  a  slight  shudder  on  remembering  what  he  bad  witnessed,  and  looked  invo- 
luntarily towards  the  window,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  strange  shapes  which 
bad  come  upon  him  in  the  forest  must  be  there  grinning  in  through  the  glass;  but  he  dis- 
cerned nothing  except  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  which  had  now  enveloped  the  whole 
prospect.  Upon  this,  he  became  more  collected,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  beginning  bit- 
account,  when  the  old  man  thus  interrupted  him :— 


m+0^ 
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M  Not  so,  tir  knight ;  this  if  by  no  meant  a  fit  hoar  for  web  relations." 

But  Undine,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  sprang  up  from  her  little  cricket,  braced  her 
beautiful  arms  against  her  sides,  and  cried,  placing  herself  directly  before  the  fisherman*— 
"  He  shall  not  tell  his  story,  fattier  ?  he  shall  not  ?  But  it  is  my  will.  He  shall — he  shall ; 
stop  him  who  may  I" 

Thus  speaking,  she  stamped  her  little  foot  vehemently  on  the  floor,  but  all  with  an  air  of 
such  comio  and  good-humoured  simplicity,  that  Huldbrand  now  found  it  quite  as  hard  to 
withdraw  his  gase  from  her  wild  emotion  as  he  had  before  from  her  gentleness  and  beauty. 
The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  burst  out  in  unrestrained  displeasure ;  be  severely  reproved 
Undine  for  her  disobedience  and  her  unbecoming  carriage  toward  the  stranger,  and  his  good 
old  wife  joined  him  in  harping  upon  the  same  string.  ' 

By  these  rebukes  Undine  was  only  excited  the  more.     '*  If  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me,** 
she  erica,   M  and  will  not  let  me  hear  what  I  so  much  desire,  then  sleep  alone  in  your  smoky 
old  hut!" — And  swift  as  an  arrow  she  shot  from  the  door,  and  vanished  amid  the  dark 
ness  of  the  night 
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Huldbeamd  and  the  fisherman  sprang  from  their  seats  and  were  rushing  to  stop  the  angry 
girl ;  but  before  they  could  reach  the  cottage  door  she  had  disappeared  in  the  cJoud-iike 
obscurity  without,  and  no  sound,  not  so  much  even  as  that  of  her  light  footstep,  betrayed  the 
course  she  had  taken.  Huldbrand  threw  a  glance  of  inquiry  toward  his  host ;  it  almost 
sesmed  to  him  as  if  the  whole  of  the  sweet  apparition,  which  had  so  suddenly  plunged  again 
amid  the  night,  were  no  other  than  a  continuation  of  the  wonderful  forms  that  had  just  played 
their  mad  pranks  with  him  in  the  forest;  but  the  old  man  muttered  between  his  teeth, 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  treated  us  in  this  manner.  Now  must  our  hearts  be 
filled  with  anxiety,  and  our  eyes  find  no  sleep  the  whole  night ;  for  who  can  assure  us,  in  spite 
of  her  past  escapes,  that  she  will  not  some  time  or  other  come  to  harm,  if  she  thus  continue 
out  in  the  dark  and  alone  until  daylight  ?n 

"  Then  pray,  for  God's  sake,  father,  let  us  follow  her,"  cried  Huldbrand  anxiously. 

«•  Wherefore  should  we  ?  "  replied  the  old  man.  "  It  would  be  a  sin  were  I  to  suffer  you, 
all  alone,  to  search  after  the  foolish  girl,  amid  the  lonesomeuess  of  night ;  and  my  old  limbs 
would  fail  to  carry  me  to  this  wild  rover,  even  if  I  knew  to  what  place  she  has  betaken 
herself/' 

"  Still  we  ought  at  least  to  call  after  her,  and  beg  her  to  return,"  said  Huldbrand;  and 
he  began  to  call  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty, — "  Undine !  Undine  !  come  back,  come  back!" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  said, — "  All  your  shouting,  however  loud  and  long,  will 
be  of  no  avail ;  you  know  not  as  yet,  sir  knight,  what  a  self-willed  thing  the  little  wilding  is." 
But  still,  even  hoping  against  hope,  he  could  not  himself  cease  calling  out  every  minute, 
amid  the  gloom  of  night, — "  Undine,  ah,  dear  Undine,  I  beseech  you,  pray  come  back— only 
this  once." 

It  turned  out,  however,  exactly  as  the  fisherman  had  said.  No  Undine  could  they  hear 
or  see ;  and  as  the  old  man  would  on  no  account  consent  that  Huldbrand  should  go  in  quest 
of  the  fugitive,  they  were  both  obliged  at  last  to  return  into  the  cottage.  There  they  found 
the  fiie  on  the  hearth  almost  gone  out,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  took  Undine's 
flight  and  danger  far  less  to  heart  than  her  husband,  had  already  gone  to  rest.  The  old  man 
blew  up  the  coals,  put  on  kindling  stuff  and  billets  of  wood,  and  by  means  of  the  renewed  flame 
hunted  for  a  jug  of  wine,  which  he  brought  and  set  between  himself  and  his  guest. 

"  You,  sir  knight,  as  well  as  myself,"  said  he,  "  are  anxious  on  the  silly  girl's  account,  and 
it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  spend  part  of  the  night  in  chatting  and  drinking,  than  keep 
turning  and  turning  on  our  rush  mats,  and  trying  in  vain  to  sleep.     What  is  your  opinion?" 

Huldbrand  was  well  pleased  with  the  plan.     The  fisherman  pressed  him  to  take  the  empty 

seat  of  honour,  its  worthy  occupant  having  now  left  it  for  her  couch ;  and  they  relished 

their  beverage  and  enjoyed  their  chat  as  two  such  good  men  and  true  ever  ought  to  do.     To 

be  sure,  wheat—*  ,fc*   r-htest  thing  moved  before  the  windows,  or  at  timet  when  even 
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nothing  was  moving  one  of  them  would  look  up  and  exclaim,  "There  the  comes!*  Th-*n 
would  they  continue  silent  a  few  moments,  and  afterward,  when  nothing  appeared,  would 
shake  their  heads,  breathe  out  a  sigh,  and  go  on  with  their  talk. 

But  since  they  were  both  so  pre-occupied  in  their  minds  as  to  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  any  subject  separate  from  Undine,  the  best  plan  they  could  devise  was,  that  the 
old  fisherman  should  relate,  and  the  knight  should  near,  in  what  manner  Undine  had  come  to 
the  cottage.     So  the  fisherman,  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances,  began  as  follows  ;— 

"  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I  one  day  crossed  the  wild  forest  with  fish  for  the  city 
market.  My  wife  had  remained  at  home  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and  at  this  time  for  a 
reason  of  more  than  common  interest,  for  although  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  advances  of 
age,  God  had  bestowed  upon  us  an  infant  of  wonderful  beauty.  It  was  a  little  girl,  and  we 
already  began  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  whether  we  ought  not,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
new-comer,  to  quit  our  solitude,  and,  the  better  to  bring  up  this  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  to 
remove  to  some  more  inhabited  place.  Poor  people,  to  be  sure,  cannot  in  these  cases  do  all 
you  may  think  they  ought,  sir  knight ;  but  still,  gracious  God  !  every  one  must  do  as  much 
for  his  children  as  he  is  able. 

"  Well,  I  went  on  my  way,  and  this  affair  would  keep  running  in  my  bead ;  it  put  my 
mind  into  a  perfect  whirl.  This  tongue  of  land  was  most  dear  to  me,  and  I  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  leaving  it,  when,  amidst  the  bustle  and  broils  of  the  city,  I  was  obliged  to 
reflect  in  this  manner  by  myself:—'  In  a  scene  of  tumult  like  this,  or  at  least  in  one  not  much 
more  quiet,  I,  too,  must  soon  take  up  my  abode.*  But  in  spite  of  these  feelings,  I  was  far 
from  murmuring  against  the  kind  providence  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  when  I  received  this 
new  blessing,  my  heart  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  too  deep  for  words  to  express.  I 
should  also  speak  an  untruth  were  I  to  say  that  anything  befel  me,  either  on  my  passage 
through  the  forest'  to  the  city,  or  on  my  returning  homeward,  that  gave  more  alarm  than 
usual,  as  at  that  time  I  had  never  seen  any  appearance  there  which  could  terrify  or  annoy 
me.  In  those  awful  shades  the  Lord  was  ever  with  me,  and  I  felt  his  presence  as  my  best 
security. " 

Thus  speaking,  he  took  his  cap  reverently  from  his  bald  crown,  and  continued  to  sit  for 
a  considerable  time  in  a  state  of  devout  thoughtfulness.  He  then  covered  himself  again,  and 
went  on  with  his  relation. 

•«  On  this  side  the  forest — alas !  it  was  on  this  side,  that  woe  burst  upon  me.  My  wife 
came  wildly  to  meet  me,  clad  in  mourning  apparel,  and  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears. 
'  Gracious  God  !'  I  cried,  '  where's  our  child  ?     Speak !' 

"  '  With  the  being  on  whom  you  have  called,  dear  husband,*  she  answered  ;  and  we  now 
entered  the  cottage  together,  weeping  in  silence.  I  looked  for  the  little  corse,  almost  fearing 
to  find  what  I  was  seeking  ;  and  then  it  was  that  I  first  learned  how  all  had  happened. 

"My  wife  had  taken  the  little  one  in  her  arms  and  walked  out  to  the  shore* of  the  lake. 
She  there  sat  down  by  its  very  brink ;  and  while  she  was  playing  with  the  infant,  as  free  from 
all  fear  as  she  was  full  of  delight,  it  bent  forward  on  a  sudden,  seeing  something  in  the  water, 
a  perfect  fairy-wonder  of  beauty.  My  wife  saw  her  laugh,  thev  dear  angel,  and  try  to  catch 
the  image  in  her  tiny  hands  ;  but  in  a  moment— with  a  motion  swifter  than  sight — she  sprung 
from  her  mother's  arms  and  sunk  in  the  lake — the  watery  glass  into  which  she  had  been 
gazing.  I  searched  for  our  lost  darling  again  and  again ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain— I  could 
nowhere  find  the  least  trace  of  her. 

"  Well,  our  little  one  was  gone.  We  were  again  childless  parents,  and  were  now,  on  the 
same  evening,  sitting  together  by  our  cottage  hearth.  We  had  no  desire  to  talk,  even  would 
our  tears  have  permitted  us.  As  we  thus  sat  in  mournful  stillness,  gazing  into  the  fire,  all  at 
once  we  heard  something  without,  a  slight  rustling  at  the  door.  The  door  flew  open,  and  we 
anw  a  little  girl,  three  or  four  years  old,  more  beautiful  than  I  am  able  to  tell  you,  standing 
on  the  threshold,  richly  dressed  and  smiling  upon  us.  We  were  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, and  I  knew  not  for  a  time  whether  the  tiny  form  were  a  real  human  being,  or  a  mere 
mockery  of  enchantment.  But  I  soon  perceived  water  dripping  from  her  golden  hair  and  rich 
garments,  and  that  the  pretty  child  had  been  lying  in  the  water,  and  stood  in  immediate 
need  of  our  help. 
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"  *  Wife,'  aaid  I,  *  no  one  has  beaa  able  to  save  our  child  for  us ;  still  we  doubtless  ought 
to  do  for  others  what  would  make  ourselves  the  happiest  parents  on  earth,  could  any  one  do 
us  the  same  kindness.' 

"  We  undressed  the  little  thing,  put  her  to  bed,  and  gave  her  something  to  drink ;  at  aU 
thw  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  only  turned  her  eyes  upon  us,  eyes  as  blue  and  bright  as  sea 
or  sky,  and  continued  looking  at  us  with  a  smile. 

"  Next  morning  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  she  had  received  any  other  harm  than  her 
wetting,  and  I  now  asked  her  about  her  parents,  and  how  she.  could  have  come  to  us.  But 
the  account  she  gave  was  both  confused  and  incredible.  She  must  surely  have  been  born  far 
from  here,  not  only  because  I  have  been  unable,  for  these  fifteen  years,  to  learn  anything  of 
her  birth,  but  because  she  then  spoke,  and  at  times  continues  to  speak,  many  things  of  so  very 
singular  a  nature  that  we  neither  of  us  know,  after  all,  whether  she  may  not  have  dropped 
among  us  from  the  moon.  Then  her  talk  runs  upon  golden  castles,  crystal  domes,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  extravagances  beside. 

44  What  of  her  story,  however>  she  related  with  the  most  distinctness,  and  what  appeared 
to  have  in  it  some  shadow  of  likelihood,  was  this,  that  while  she  waa  once  taking  a  sail 
with  her  mother  on  the  great  lake,  she  fell  out  of  the  boat  into  the  water;  and  that  when 
she  first  recovered  her  senses,  she  was  here  under  our  trees,  where  the  gay  scenes  of  the 
shore  filled  her  with  delight. 

44  We  now  had  another  care  weighing  upon  our  minds,  and  one  that  caused  us  no  snail 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  We  of  course  very  soon  determined  to  keep  and  bring  up  the  child 
we  had  found,  in  place  of  our  own  darling  that  had  been  drowned ;  but  who  could  tell  us 
whether  she  bad  been  baptised  or  not  ?  She  herself  could  give  us  no  light  on  the  subject. 
When  we  asked  her  the  question,  she  commonly  made  answer,  that  she  well  knew  she  was 
created  for  God's  praise  and  .glory ;  and  that  as  to  what  might  promote  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God  she  was  willing  to  let  us  determine. 

"  My  wife  and  1  reasoned  in  this  way — *  If  she  has  not  been  baptised,  there  can  be  no  use  in 
putting  off*  the  ceremony ;  and  if  she  has  been,  it  is  more  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  to  do  too  little  than  too  much.' 

"  Taking  this  view  of  our  difficulty,  we  now  endeavoured  to  hit  upon  a  good  name  for  the 
child,  since,  while  she  remained  without  one,  we  were  often  at  a  loss,  in  our  famili— » talk,  to 
know  what  to  call  her.  We  at  length  concluded  that  Dorothea  would  be  moat  suitable 
for  her,  as  I  had  somewhere  beard  it  said  that  this  name  signified  a  Gift  of  God,  and  surely 
she  had  been  sent  to  us  by  Providence  as  a  gift,  to  comfort  us  in  our  misery.  She,  on  the 
contrary,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  Dorothea  mentioned  ;  she  insisted  that  aa  she  had  been 
named  Undine  by  her  parents,  Undine  she  ought  still  to  be  called.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
that  this  was  a  heathenish  name,  to  be  found  in  no  calendar,  and  I  resolved  to  ask  the  advice 
of  a  priest  in  the  city.  He,  too,  would  hear  nothing  of  the  name  of  Undine,  even  for  a 
moment ;  and  yielding  to  my  urgent  request,  he  came  with  me  through  the  enchanted  forest, 
in  order  to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  here  in  my  cottage. 

**  The  little  maid  stood  before  us  so  prettily  adorned,  and  with  such  an  air  of  gracefulness, 
that  the  heart  of  the  priest  softened  at  once  in  her  presence,  and  she  had  a  way  of  coaxing  him 
so  adroitly,  and  even  of  braving  him  at  times  with  so  merry  a  queerness,  that  he  at  last  remem- 
bered nothing  of  his  many  objections  to  the  name  of  Undine. 

"  Thus,  then,  she  was  baptised  Undine  ;  and  during  the  holy  ceremony  she  behaved  with 
great  propriety  and  gentleness,  wild  and  wayward  as  at  other  times  she  invariably  was;  for 
in  this  my  wife  was  quite  correct,  when  she  mentioned  the  care,  anxiety,  and  vexation  the  child 
has  occasioned  us.     If  I  should  relate  to  you " 

At  this  moment  the  knight  interrupted  the  fisherman,  with  a  view  to  direct  his  attention  to 
a  deep  sound,  as  of  a  rushing  fiood,  which  had  caught  his  ear  within  a  few  minutes,  between 
the  words  of  the  old  man.  And  now  the  waters  came  pouring  on  with  redoubled  fury  before 
the  cottage  windows.  Both  sprang  to  the  door.  There  they  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  now 
risen  moon,  the  brook  which  issued  from  the  wood  rushing  wildly  over  its  banks,  and 
whirling  onward  with  it  both  stones  and  branches  of  trees  in  its  rapid  course. 

The  storm,  as  if  awakened  by  the  uproar,  burst  forth  from  the  clouds,  whose  imrflff* 
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masses  of  vapour  coursed  over  the  moon  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  ;•  the  lake  roared 
beneath  the  wind  that  swept  the  foam  from  its  waves ;  while  the  trees  of  this  narrow  penin- 
sula groaned  from  root  to  topmost  branch,  as  they  bowed  and  swung  above  the  torrent. 

"Undine!  in  God's  name,  Undine!*'  cried  the  two  men  in  an  agony.  No  answer  was- 
returned ;  and  now,  regardless  of  everything  else,  they  hurried  from  the  cottage,  one  in  this 
direction,  the  other  in  that,  searching  and  calling. 
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The  longer  Huldbrand  sought  Undine  beneath  the  shades  of  night,  and  failed  to  find  her, 
the  more  anxious  and  confused  he  became.  The  impression'  that  she  was  a  mere  phantom  of 
the  forest  gained  a  new  ascendancy  over  him  ;  indeed,  amid  the  howling  of  the  waves  and  the 
tempest,  the  crashing  of  the  trees,  and  so  entire  a  transformation  of  the  scene  that  it  discovered 
no  resemblance  to  its  former  calm  beauty,  he  was  tempted  to  view  the  whole  peninsula,  to- 
gether with  the  cottage  and  its  inhabitants,  as  little  more  than  some  mockery  of  his  senses  ; 
but  still  he  heard  afar  off*  the  fisherman's  anxious  and  incessant  shouting,  "  Undine  I"  and 
also  his  aged  wife,  who,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  strong  feeling  of  awe,  was  praying  and 
chaunting  hymns  amid  the  commotion. 

At  length  when  he  drew  near  to  the  brook  which  had  overflowed  its  banksyhe  perceived  by 
the  moonlight  that  it  had  taken  its  wild  course  directly  in  front  of  the  haunted  forest,  so  as  to 
change  the  peninsula  into  an  island. 

«  Merciful  God  P  he  breathed  to  himself,  "  if  Undine  has  ventured  a  step  within  that 
fearful  wood,  what  will  become  of  her  !  Perhaps  it  was  all  owing  to  her  sportive  and  way- 
ward spirit,  because  I  could  give  her  no  account  of  my  adventures  there ; — and  no w  the  stream 
is  rolling  between  us,  she  may  be  weeping  alone  on  the  other  side  in  the  midst  of  spectral 
horrors!" 

A  shuddering  groan  escaped  him,  and  clambering  over  some  stones  and  trunks  of  over- 
thrown pines  ra  order  to  step  into  the  impetuous  current,  he  resolved,  either  by  wading  or 
swimming,  to  seek  the  wanderer  on  the  Anther  shore.  He  felt,  it  b  true,  all  the  dread  and 
shrinking  awe  creeping  over  him  which  he  had  already  suffered  by  daylight  among  the  now 
tossing  and  roaring  branches  of  the  forest.  More  than  all,  a  tall  man  in  white,  whom  he 
knew  but  too  well,  met  his  view  as  he  stood  grinning  and  nodding  on  the  grass  beyond  the 
water.  But  even  monstrous  forms  like  this  only  impelled  him  to  cross  over  toward  them, 
when  the  thought  rushed  upon  him,  that  Undine  might  be  there  alone,  and  in  the  agony 
of  death. 

He  had  already  grasped  a  strong  branch  of  a  pine,  and  stood  supporting  himself  upon  it  in 
the  whirling  current,  against  which  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  himself  erect ;  but  he  ad- 
vanced deeper  in  with  a  courageous  spirit.  That  instant  a  gentle  voice  of  warning  cried  near 
him, — *'  Do  not  venture,  do  not  venture!  That  old  man,  the  stream,  is  too  tricksy  to  be 
trusted  ln  He  knew  the  soft  tones  of  the  voice  ;  and  while  he  stood  as  it  were  entranced, 
beneath  the  shadows  which  had  now  duskily  veiled  the  moon,  his  head  swam  with  the  swell 
and  rolling  of  the  waves,  as  he  saw  them  momentarily  rising  above  his  knee.  Still  be  dis- 
dained the  thought  of  giving  up  his  purpose. 

"  If  you  are  not  really  there,  if  you  are  merely  gamboling  around  me  like  a  mist,  may  I, 
too,  bid  farewell  to  life,  and  become  a  shadow  like  you,  dear,  dear  Undine!"  Thus  calling 
aloud,  be  again  moved  deeper  into  the  stream.  "  Look  round  you,  ah  !  pray  look  round  you, 
beautiful  young  stranger !  Why  rush  on  death  so  madly  ?"  cried  the  voice  a  second  time  close 
by  him ;  and  looking  sideways,  as  the  moon  by  glimpses  unveiled  its  light,  he  perceived  a 

*  Some  of  these  images  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  vivid  pictures  of  '  The  Buccaneer,'  that  tichr- 
contribution  to  the  permaneDt  Hteratare  of  America. 

M  The  scad  is  drivia*  wildly  overhead," 
*•  The  tea*  run  high  ; 
Their  white  top*,  flashing  thro*  the  night. 
Give  to  the  eafrer,«traimng  eye, 
A  wild  aod  shifting  light.** 
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little  island  formed  by  the  flood,  and,  reclined  upon  Its  flowery  turf,  beneath  the  high  branches 
of  embowering  trees,  he  saw  the  smiling  and  lovely  Undine. 

O  with  what  a  thrill  of  delight,  compared  with  the  suspense  and  pause  of  a  moment  before, 
the  young  man  now  plied  his  sturdy  staff  A  few  steps  freed  him  from  the  flood  that  was 
rushing  between  himself  and  the  maiden,  and  he  stood  near  her  on  the  little  spot  of  green- 
sward, in  secret  security,  covered  by  the  primeval  trees  that  rustled  above  them.  Undine  had 
partially  risen  within  her  tent  of  verdure,  and  she  now  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  so 
that  she  gently  drew  him  down  upon  the  soft  seat  by  her  side. 

••  Here  you  shall  tell  me  your  story,  my  handsome  friend,"  she  breathed  in  a  low  whisper  ; 
M  here  the  cross  old  people  cannot  disturb  us.  And  besides,  our  roof  of  leaves  here  will 
make  quite  as  good  a  shelter,  it  may  be,  as  their  poor  cottage." 

•*  It  is  heaven  itself,"  cried  Huldbrand ;  and  folding  her  in  bis  arms,  he  kissed  the  lovely 
and  affectionate  girl  with  fervour. 

The  old  fisherman,  meantime,  bad  come  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  he  shouted  across 
to  the  young  lovers,—'4  Why,  how  is  this,  sir  knight  ?  I  received  you  with  the  welcome  which 
one  true-hearted  man  gives  to  another;  and  now  you  sit  there  caressing  my  Jbster-ehild  in 
secret,  while  you  suffer  me  in  my  anxiety  to  wander  through  the  night  in  quest  of  her." 

"  Not  till  this  moment  did  I  find  her  myself,  old  father,"  cried  the  knight  across  the  water. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  fisherman ;  M  but  now  make  baste  and  bring  her  over  to 
me  upon  firm  ground." 

To  this,  however,  Undine  would  by  no  means  consent.     She  declared  that  she  would  rather 

enter  the  wild  forest  itself  with  the  beautiful  stranger,  than  return  to  the  cottage,  where  she 

was  so  thwarted  in  her  wishes,  and  from  which  the  handsome  knight  would  soon  or  late  go 

sway.    Then  closely  embracing  Huldbrand,  she  sung  the  following  verse  with  the  warbling 

sweetness  of  s  bird : — 

"  A  rill  would  leave  its  misty  vale, 
And  fortunes  wild  explore  ; 
Weary  •*  leogth  it  reached  the  main, 
And  sought  its  vale  no  more." 

The  old  fisherman  wept  bitterly  at  her  song,  but  his  emotion  seemed  to  awaken  little  or 
no  sympathy  in  her.  She  kissed  and  caressed  her  new  friend,  who  at  last  said  to  her,— 
"  Undine,  if  the  distress  of  the  old  man  does  not  touch  your  heart,  it  cannot  but  move  mine. 
We  ought  to  return  to  hitn." 

She  opened  her  large  blue  eyes  upon  him  in  perfect  amazement,  and  finally  spoke  with  a 
slow  and  lingering  accent : — "  If  you  think  so,  it  is  well— all  is  right  to  me  which  you  think 
right.  But  the  old  man  over  there  must  first  give  me  his  promise  that  he  will  allow  you. 
without  objection,  to  relate  what  you  saw  in  the  wood,  and— -Well,  other  things  will  settle 
themselves." 

"  Come,  only  come !"  cried  the  fisherman  to  her,  unable  to  utter  another  word.  At  the 
same  time  he  stretched  his  arms  wide  over  the  current  toward  her,  and  to  give  her  assurance 
that  he  would  do  what  she  required,  nodded  his  head.  This  motion  caused  his  white  hair 
to  fall  strangely  over  bis  face,  and  Huldbrand  could  not  but  remember  the  nodding  white  man 
oT  the  forest.  Without  allowing  anything,  however,  to  produce  in  him  the  least  contusion,  the 
young  knight  took  the  beautiful  girl  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  across  the  narrow  channel  which 
the  stream  had  torn  away  between  her  little  island  and  the  solid  shore.  The  old  man  fell 
upon  Undine's  neck,  and  found  it  impossible  either  to  express  his  joy  or  to  kiss  her  enough; 
even  the  ancient  dame  came  up  and  embraced  the  recovered  girl  most  cordially.  Every 
word  of  censure  was  carefully  avoided  ;  the  more  so.  indeed,  as  even  Undine,  forgetting 
her  waywardness,  almost  overwhelmed  her  foster-parents  with  caresses  and  the  prattle  of 
tenderness. 

When  at  length,  after  they  were  able  to  realise  the  joy  of  recovering  their  lost  child, 
they  seemed  to  have  come  to  themselves ;  morning  had  already  dawned,  opening  to  view 
and  brightening  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  tempest  had  become  hushed,  the  small  birds 
sung  merrily  on  the  moist  branches. 

As  Undine  now  Insisted  upon  bearing  the  recital  of  the  knight's  promised  ailffHM">s 
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the  aged  couple  good-bumotiredly  consented  to  gratify  her  with.  Breakfast  was  brought  out 
beneath  the  tree*,  which  stood  behind  the  cottage  toward  the  lake  on  the  north,  and  they  sat 
down  to  it  with  delighted  hearts,— .Undine  lower  than  the  rest  (since  she  would  by  no  means 
allow  it  to  be  otherwise)  at  the  knight's  feet  on  the  grass.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
Huldbrand  began  his  story  in  the  following  manner. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

'<  It  is  now  about  eight  days  since  I  rode  into  the  free  imperial  city,  which  lies  yonder  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  forest.  Soon  after  my  arrival  a  splendid  tournament  and  running  at  the 
ring  took  place  there,  and  I  spared  neither  my  horse  nor  my  lance  in  the  encounters. 

"  Once  while  I  was  pausing  at  the  lists,  to  rest  from  the  brisk  exercise,  and  was  handing 
back  my  helmet  to  one  of  my  attendants,  a  female  figure  of  extraordinary  beauty  caught  my 
Attention,  as,  most  magnificently  attired,  she  stood  looking  on  at  one  of  the  balconies,  I 
learned,  on  making  inquiry  of  a  person  near  me,  that  the  name  of  the  young  lady  was  Ber- 
talda,  and  that  she  was  the  foster-daughter  of  one  of  the  powerful  dukes  of  this  country.  She, 
too,  I  observed,  was  gazing  at  me,  and  the  consequences  were  such  as  we  young  knights  are 
wont  to  experience.  Whatever  success  in  riding  I  might  have  bad  before,  I  was  now  favoured 
with  still  better  fortune.  That  evening  I  was  Bertalda's  partner  in  the  dance,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  same  distinction  during  the  remainder  of  the  festival." 

A  twinge  of  pain  in  his  left  hand,  as  it  hung  carelessly  beside  him,  here  interrupted  Huld- 
brand's  relation,  and  drew  his  eye  to  the  part  affected.  Undine  had  fastened  her  pearly  teeth, 
and  not  without  some  keenness  too,  upon  one  of  his  fingers,  appearing  at  the  same  time  very 
gloomy  and  displeased.  On  a  sudden,  however,  she  looked  up  in  his  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  tender  melancholy,  and  whispered  almost  inaudibly— - 

"  You  blame  me  for  being  rude,  but  you  are  yourself  the  cause. n 

She  then  covered  her  face,  and  the  knight,  strangely  embarrassed  and  thoughtful,  went  on 
with  his  story. 

"  This  lady  Bertalda  of  whom  I  spoke,  is  of  a  proud  and  wayward  spirit.     The  second  day 
I  saw  her,  she  pleased  me  by  no  means  so  much  as  she  had  the  first,  and  the  third  day  still 
less.     But  I  continued  about  her,  because  she  showed  me  more  favour  than  she  did  any  other 
knight ;  and  the  result  of  my  indiscretion  was,  that  I  playfully  asked  her  to  give  me  one  of 
her  gloves. 

"  '  When  you  have  entered  the  haunted  forest  all  alone,'  said  she—'  when  you  have  ex- 
plored its  wonders,  and  brought  me  a  full  account  of  them,  the  glove  is  yours.' 

"  As  to  getting  her  glove,  it  was  of  no  importance  to  me  whatever,  but  the  word  had  been* 
spoken,  and  no  honourable  knight  would  permit  himself  to  be  reminded  of  such  a  proof  of 
valour  a  second  time." 

"  I  thought,1'  said  Undine,  interrupting  him,  "  that  she  felt  an  affection  for  you." 
"  It  did  appear  so,"  replied  Huldbrand. 

••Well!"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  laughing,  "this  is  beyond  belief;  she  must  be  very 
stupid,  to  drive  from  her  one  who  was  dear  to  her ;  and  worse  than  all,  into  that  ill-omened 
wood !  The  wood  and  its  mysteries,  for  all  I  should  have  cared,  might  have  waited  a  long 
while." 

"  Yesterday  morning,  then,"  pursued  the  knight,  smiling  brightly  upon  Undine,  "  I  act* 
out  from  the  city,  my  enterprise  before  me.  The  early  light  lay  rich  upon  the  verdant  tur£ 
It  shone  so  rosy  on  the  slender  boles  of  the  trees,  and  there  was  so  merry  a  whispering  among 
the  leaves,  thst  in  my  heart  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  people  who  feared  meeting  anything  to 
terrify  them  in  a  spot  so  delicious.  «  I  shall  soon  trot  through  the  forest,  and  as  speedily 
return/  I  said  to  myself  in  the  overflow  of  joyous  feeling ;  and  ere  I  was  well  aware,  I  had 
entered  deep  among  the  green  shades,  while  of  the  plain  that  lay  behind  me,  I  was  no  more 
able  to  catch  a  glimpse. 

"  Then  the  conviction  for  the  first  time  impressed  me,  that  in  a  forest  of  so  great  extent  I 
might  very  easily  become  bewildered,  and  that  this  might  perhaps  be  the  only  danger  whioa 
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likely  to  threaten  those  who  explored  its  recesses.  80  I  made  a  halt,  and  turned  ajy* 
self  in  the  direction  of  tbe  sun,  which  had  meantime  risen  somewhat  higher ;  and  while  I  was 
looking  up  to  obserre  it,  I  saw  something  black  among  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  oak.  My  first 
thought  was,  *  It  is  a  bear !'  and  I  grasped  my  weapon ;  the  object  then  accosted  me  from 
above  in  a  human  voice,  but  in  a  tone  most  harsh  and  hideous. — •*  If  I  overhead  here  do  net 
gnaw  dff  these  dry  branches,  wiseacre  Sir  Noodle,  what  shall  we  have  to  roast  you  with  when 
midnight  comes?'  And  with  that  it  grinned, and  made  such  a  rattling  with  the  branches,  that 
my  courser  became  mad  whith  the  affright,  and  rushed  furiously  forward  with  me,  before  I 
had  time  to  see  distinctly  what  sort  of  a  devil's  beast  it  was." 

H  You  must  not  name  it,''  "id  tbe  old  fisherman,  crossing  himself;  his  wife  did  the  seme- 
without  speaking  a  word ;  and  Undine,  while  her  eye  sparkled  with  delight,  looked  at  the 
knight  and  said—"  The  best  of  the  story  is,  however,  that  as  yet  they  have  not  actually 
roasted  you.     But  pray  make  haste,  my  handsome  young  friend.     I  long  to  hear  more." 

The  knight  then  went  on  with  bis  adventures.  My  horse  was  so  wild,  that  he  well  aigb 
rushed  with  me  against  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees.  He  was  dripping  with  sweat,  through 
terror,  heat,  and  the  violent  straining  of  his  muscles.  Still  he  refused  to  slacken  his  career. 
At  last,  altogether  beyond  my  control,  he  took  his  course  directly  up  a  stony  steep ;  wheel, 
suddenly  a  tall  white  man  dashed  before  me,  and  threw  himself  athwart  the  rente  my  mad  steed 
was  taking.  At  this  apparition  he  shuddered  with  new  affright,  and  stopped  trembling.  I 
took  this  chance  of  recovering  my  command  of  him,  and  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  that 
my  deliverer,  so  far  from  being  a  white  aunt,  was  only  a  brook  of  silver  brightness,  fbanung- 
near  me  in  its  descent  from  the  hill  while  it  crossed  and  arrested  ay  horse's  course  with. 
its  rush  of  waters.*' 

M  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Baooxl"  cried  Undine,  clapping  her  little  hands.  Bui  the  old 
man  shook  his  head,  and,  deeply  musing,  looked  vacantly  down  before  him. 

"  Hardly  had  I  well  settled  myself  in  my  saddle,  and  got  tbe  reins  within  my  grasp* 
again,"  Huldbrand  pursued,  "  when  a  wizard-like  dwarf  of  a  man  was  already  standing  at  my 
aide,  diminutive  and  ugly  beyond  conception,  his  complexion  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  his 
nose  scarcely  of  less  magnitude  than  all  the  rest  of  him.  Tbe  fellow's  mouth  waa  slit  almost 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  he  showed  his  teeth  with  a  simpering  smile  of  idiot  courtesy,  while  he 
overwhelmed  me  with  bows  and  scrapes  innumerable.  The  farce  now  becoming  excessively 
irksome,  I  thanked  him  in  the  fewest  words  I  could  well  use,  turned  about  my  still-  trembling 
charger,  and  purposed  either  to  seek  some  new  adventure,  or,  should  I  meet  with  none,  to  take 
my  way  back  to  the  city ;  'for  the  sun,  during  my  wild  chase,  had  passed  the  meridian,  and 
was  now  hastening  toward  tbe  west.  But  this  villain  of  a  mannikin  sprung  at  the  sasae  in- 
stant, and  with  a  turn  as  rapid  as  lightning  stood  before  my  horse  again.  *  Clear  the  way 
there  1'  I  cried  fiercely  ;  *  the  beast  is  wild,  and  will  make  nothing  of  running  over  yon.' 

"  *  He  will,  will  he?'  cried  the  imp  with  a  snarl,  and  snorting  out  a  laugh  still  more 
frightfully  idiotic.  '  Pay  me  first  what  you  owe  me ; — I  stopped  your  fine  little  nag  for  you* 
without  my  help  both  you  and  he  would  now  be  sprawling  below  there  in  that  stony  ravine. 
Hu  !  from  what  a  horrible  plunge  I've  saved  you.' 

•«•  Well,  pray  don't  stretch  your  mouth  any  wider,'  said  I,  '  but  take  your  money  and  off, 
though  every  word  you  say  is  false.  It  was  the  brook  there,  you  miserable  thing,  and  not 
you,  that  saved  me.'  And  at  the  same  time  I  dropped  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  wiaard  oap> 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  head  while  he  was  begging  before  me. 

**  I  then  trotted  off  and  left  him  ;  but  to  make  bad  worse,  he  screamed  after  me,  and  on  a 
sudden,  with  inconceivable  quickness,  he  was  close  by  my  side.  I  started  my  horse  into  a 
gallop  ;  he  galloped  on  with  me,  impossible  for  him  as  it  appeared ;  and  with  this  strange 
movement,  half  ludicrous  and  half  horrible,  forcing  at  the  same  time  every  limb  and  feature 
into  distortion,  he  held  up  the  gold  piece  and  screamed  at  every  leap-.*  Counterfeit!  false! 
false  coin  1  counterfeit!'  and  such  was  the  strange  sound  that  issued  from  his  hollow  breast, 
you  would  have  supposed  that  at  every  scream  he  must  have  tumbled  upon  the  ground  dead* 
AH  this  while  his  disgustful  red  tongue  hung  lolling  from  his  mouth. 

*•  Discomposed  at  this  sight,  1  stopped  and  asked—*  What  do  you  mean  by  this  screaming? 
lake  another  piece  of  gold,  take  two,  but  leave  me.' 
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"  He  then  began  again  hi*  hideous  salutations  of  courtesy,  and  snarled  out  as  before—* 
*  Not  geld,  it  shall  not  be  gold,  my  smart  young  gentleman;  I  bare  too  much  of  that  trash 
already,  as  I  will  show  you  in  quick  time.' 

"  At  that  moment,  and  thought  itself  could  not  have  been  more  instantaneous,  I  seemed  to 
have  acquired  new  powers  of  sight.  I  could  see  through  the  solid  green  plain,  as  if  it  were 
green  glass,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  earth  were  round  as  a  globe  ;  and  within  it  I  saw 
crowds  of  goblins,*  who  were  pursuing  their  pastime,  and  making  themselves  merry  with 
silver  and  gold.  They  were  tumbling  and  rolling  about,  beads  up  and  heads  down ;  they 
jpelted  one  another  in  sport  with  the  precious  metals,  and  with  irritating  malice  blew  gold 
xlust  in  one  another's  eyes.  My  odious  companion  stood  half  within  and  half  without ;  he 
ordered  the  others  to  reach  him  up  a  vast  quantity  of  gold ;  this  he  showed  to  me  with  a 
laugh,  and  then  iung  it  again  ringing  and  chinking  down  the  measureless  abyss. 

"  After  this  contemptuous  disregard  of  gold,  be  held  up  the  piece  I  had  given  him,  showing 
it  to  his  brother  goblins  below,  and  they  laughed  themselves  half  dead  at  a  bit  so  worthless, 
and  hissed  me.  At  last,  raising  their  fingers  all  smutched  with  ore,  they  pointed  them  at  me 
In  scorn,  and  wilder  and  wilder,  and  thicker  and  thicker,  and  madder  and  madder,  the  crowd 
were  clambering  op  to  where  I  sat  gazing  at  these  wonders.  Then  terror  seised  me,  as  it 
had  before  seised  my  horse.  I  gave  him  both  spurs  to  the  quick ;  and  how  far  he  rushed  with 
me  through  the  forest  during  this  second  of  my  wild  heats,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

M  At  last,  when  I  had  now  oome  to  a  dead  halt  again,  the  cool  of  evening  was  around  me. 
1  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white  foot-path  through  the  branches  of  the  trees:  and  presuming  it 
would  lead  me  out  of  the  forest  toward  the  city,  I  was  desirous  of  working  my  way  into  it ; 
but  a  face  perfectly  white  and  indistinct,  with  features  ever  changing,  kept  thrusting  itself 
out  and  peering  itself  at  me  between  the  leaves.  I  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  wherever  I  went, 
there,  too,  appeared  the  unearthly  mee.  I  was  maddened  with  rage  at  this  interruption,  and 
•determined  to  drive  my  steed  at  the  appearance  full  tilt,  when  such  a  cloud  of  white  foam 
oame  rushing  upon  me  and  my  horse,  that  we  were  almost  blinded,  and  glad  to  turn  about  and 
escape.  Thus  from  step  to  step  it  forced  us  on,  and  ever  aside  from  the  foot  path,  leaving  us 
for  the  most  part  only  one  direction  open.  But  when  we  advanced  in  this,  it  kept  following 
close  behind  me,  yet  did  not  occasion  the  smallest  barm  or  inconvenience. 

"  When  at  times  I  looked  about  me  at  the  form,  I  perceived  that  the  white  face  which  had 
splashed  upon  us  its  shower  of  foam,  was  resting  on  a  body  equally  white  and  of  more  gigan- 
tic size.  Many  a  time,  too,  I  received  the  impression  that  the  whole  appearance  was  nothing 
more  than  a  wandering  stream  or  torrent,  but  respecting  this  I  could  never  attain  to  any  cer- 
tainty. We  both  of  us,  horse  and  rider  became  weary,  as  we  shaped  our  course  according  to 
the  movements  of  the  white  man,  who  continued  nodding  bis  bead  at  us,  as  if  be  would  say, 
'  Perfectly  right,  perfectly  right.'  And  thus  at  length  we  came  out  here,  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  where  I  saw  the  fresh  turf,  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  your  little  cottage,  and  where 
the  tall  white  man  disappeared." 

"  Well,  Heaven  be  praised  that  he  is  gone ! M  cried  the  old  fisherman ;  and  he  npw  began 
to  consider  bow  his  guest  could  most  conveniently  return  to  his  friends  in  the  city.  Upon 
this  Undine  began  tittering  to  herself,  but  so  very  low  that  the  sound  was  hardly  perceivable. 
Huldbrand  observing  it,  said — "  I  had  hoped  you  would  see  me  remain  here  with  pleasure : 
why  then  do  you  now  appear  so  happy  when  our  talk  turns  upon  my  going  away  ?  " 

"  Because  you  cannot  go  away,"  answered  Undine.  "  Pray  make  a  single  attempt ;  try 
with  a  wherry,  with  your  horse,  or  alone,  or  as  you  please,  to  cross  that  forest  stream  which 
has  burst  its  bounds.  Or  rather  make  no  trial  at  all,  for  you  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  you  see  driven  on  with  such  violence.  And  as  to  the 
lake,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that ;  even  my  father  dares  not  venture  out  with  his  wherry 
for  enough  to  help  you." 

Huldbrand  rose,  smiling,  in  order  to  look  about,  and  observe  whether  the  state  of  things 
were  such  as  Undine  represented  them  to  be;  the  old  man  accompanied  him,  and  the  maiden 
in  mockery  went  gamboling  and  playing  her  antics  beside  them.  They  found  all,  in  fact,  just 
as  Undine  had  said,  and  that  the  knight,  whether  willing  or  not  willing,  must  submit  to  remain- 
ing on  the  island,  so  lately  a  peninsula,  until  the  flood  should  subside, 

•  Xoaolas.or  gnomes* 
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When  the  three  were  now  returning  to  the  cottage  after  their  ramble,  the  knight  whispered 
the  little  girl  in  her  ear,—'*  Well,  dear  Undine,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you  angry  on 
account  of  my  remaining  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  she  pettishly  replied,  "  not  a  word  of  that  If  I  had  not  bitten  you,  who  knows 
what  fine  things  you  would  have  put  into  your  story  about  Bertalda  I " 


CHAPTER    V. 

At  some  period  of  your  life,  my  dear  reader,  after  manifold  triumphs  and  repulses  in  the  cru- 
sade of  the  world,  you  may  have  reached  a  situation  where  you  were  happy ;  that  lore  tor 
the  calm  of  our  own  fire-side,  which  we  all  feel  as  an  affection  born  with  us,  again  rose 
within  you ;  you  imagined  that  your  home  would  again  bloom  forth,  as  from  a  cherished 
grave,  with  all  the  flowers  of  childhood,  the  purest  and  most  impassioned  love ;  and  that  in 
such  a  spot  it  must  be  delightful  to  dwell,  and  build  your  tabernacle  for  life. 

Whether  you  were  mistaken  in  this  persuasion,  and  afterward  made  a  severe  expiation  for 
your  error  of  judgment,  it  suits  not  my  purpose  to  inquire,  and  you  would  be  unwilling  your- 
self, it  may  be,  to  be  saddened  by  a  recollection  so  ungrateful.  But  again  awake  within  you 
that  foretaste  of  bliss,' so  inexpressibly  sweet,  that  angelic  salutation  of  peace,  and  .you- will 
be  able,  perchance,  to  realize  something  of  the  Knight  Huldbrand's  happiness,  the  tender 
visions  of  his  heart,  while  he  remained  on  the  point  of  land  now  surrounded  by  the  lake. 

He  frequently  observed,  and  no  doubt  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  the  forest  stream 
continued  every  day  to  swell  and  roll  on  with  a  more  impetuous  sweep ;  that,  by  tearing 
away  the  earth,  it  scooped  out  a  broader  and  broader  channel ;  and  that  the  time  of  his  seclu- 
sion on  the  island  became,  in  consequence,  more  and  more  extended.  Part  of  the  day  he 
wandered  about  with  an  old  cross-bow,  which  he  found  in  a  corner  of  the  cottage  and  had 
repaired,  hi  order  to  shoot  the  water- fowl  that  flew  over  ;  and  ail  that  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
hit,  he  brought  home  for  a  good  roast  in  the  kitchen.  When  he  came  in  with  his  booty, 
Undine  seldom  failed  to  greet  him  with  a  scolding,  because  he  had  cruelly  deprived  her  dear 
merry  friends  of  life,  as  they  were  sporting  above  in  the  blue  ocean  of  the  air ;  nay,  more— she 
often  wept  bitterly,  when  she  viewed  the  water-fowl  dead  in  his  hand.  But  at  other  times, 
when  he  returned  without  having  shot  any,  she  gave  him  a  scolding  equally  serious,  since, 
owing  to  his  indolent  strolling  and  awkward  handling  of  the  bow,  they  must  put  now  up  with 
a  dinner  of  pickerel  and  crawfish.  Her  playful  taunts  ever  touched  his  heart  with  delight; 
the  more  so,  as  she  afterward  strove  to  make  up  for  her  pretended  ill-humour  with  that  most 
endearing  of  prattle,  of  which  lovers  alone  are  able  to  understand  the  value. 

In  this  familiarity  of  the  young  people,  their  aged  friends  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  feelings 
of  their  own  youth ;  they  appeared  to  look  upon  them  as  betrothed,  or  even  as  a  young  married 
pair,  that  lived  with  them  in  their  age,  to  afford  them  assistance  on  their  island,  now  torn  off 
from  the  mainland.  His  retired  situstion,  too,  strongly  impressed  the  young  Huldbrand  with 
the  feeling,  that  he  was  already  Undine's  bridegroom.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  beyond  those 
encompassing  floods  there  were  no  other  world  in  existence,  or  at  any  rate  as  if  he  could  never 
cross  them  and  again  associate  with  the  world  of  other  men  ;  and  when  at  times  his  graving 
steed  raised  his  head  and  neighed  to  him,  seemingly  inquiring  after  his  knightly  achievements 
and  reminding  him  of  them,  or  when  his  coat  of  arms  sternly  shone  upon  him  from  the  embroi- 
dery of  his  saddle,  and  the  caparisons  of  his  horse,  or  when  his  sword  happened  to  fall  from  a 
nail  on  which  it  was  hanging  in  the  cottage,  and  flashed  on  his  eye  as  it  slipped  from  the 
scabbard  in  its  fall, — he  quieted  the  dubious  suggestions  of  his  mind  by  saying  to  himself,— 
"  Undine  cannot  be  a  fisherman's  daughter ;  she  is  in  all  probability  a  native  of  some  remote 
region,  and  a  member  of  some  illustrious  family." 

"  There  was  one  thing,  indeed,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  aversion— this  was  hearing  the  old  * 
dame  reprimanding  Undine.     The  wild  girl,  it  is  true,  commonly  laughed  at  the  reproof^ 
making  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  extravagance  of  her  mirth ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  like 
touching  his  own  honour  ;  and  still  he  found  it  impossible  to  blame  the  aged  wile  of  the  fisher* 
man,  since  Undine  always  deserved  at  least  ten  times  as  many  reprimands  as  she  recefreJ; 
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to  be  continued  to  feel  in  his  heart  an  affectionate  tenderness  for  them  all,  even  for  the  ancient 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  his  whole  life  flowed  on  in  a  calm  stream  of  contentment. 

But  still  there  came  some  interruption  at  last  The  fisherman  and  the  knight  had  been 
accustomed  at  dinner,  and  also  in  the  evening,  when  the  wind  roared  without,  as  it  rarely- 
failed  to  do  towards  night,  to  enjoy  together  a  flask  of  wine ;  but  now  their  whole  stock, 
which  the  fisherman  had  from  time  to  time  brought  with  him  from  the  city,  was  at  last 
exhausted,  and  they  were  both  quite  out  of  humour  at  the  circumstance.  That 'day  Undine 
laughed  at  them  excessively,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  join  in  her  pleasantries  with  the 
same  gaiety  as  usual.  Toward  evening  she  went  out  of  the  cottage,  to  escape,  as  she  said,  the 
sight  of  two  such  lengthened  and  tiresome  faces. 

While  it  was  yet  twilight,  some  appearances  of  a  tempest  seemed  to  be  again  mustering  in 
the  sky,  and  the  waves  already  rushed  and  roared  around  them.  The  knight  and  the  fisher- 
man sprung  to  the  door  in  terror,  to  bring  home  the  maiden,  remembering  the  anguish  of 
that  night  when  Huldbrand  had  first  entered  the  cottage.  But  Undine  met  them  at  the  same 
moment,  clapping  her  little  hands  in  high  glee. 

•«  What  will  you  give  me,"  cried  she,  «•  to  provide  you  with  wine  ?  or  rather  you  need  not 
give  me  anything,'*  she  continued  ;  "  for  I  am  already  satisfied  if  you  look  more  cheerful,  and 
have  a  livelier  flow  of  spirits  than  throughout  this  last  most  wearisome  day.  Only  come  with 
me ;  the  forest  stream  has  driven  ashore  a  cask,  and  I  will  be  condemned  to  sleep  a  whole 
week  if  it  is  not  a  wine- cask.'* 

The  men  followed  her,  and  actually  found,  in  a  bushy  cove  of  the  shore,  a  cask,  which 
inspired  them  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  were  sure  it  contained  the  generous  old  wine  for 
which  they  were  thirsting.  They  first  of  all,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  rolled 
it  toward  the  cottage  ;  for  a  heavy  shower  was  again  rising  in  the  west,  and  they  could  discern 
the  waves  of  the  lake,  in  the  fading  light,  lifting  their  white  foaming  heads,  as  if  looking  out 
for  the  rain,  which  threatened  every  instant  to  pour  upon  them.  Undine  helped  them  as  much 
as  she  was  able ;  and  as  the  shower,  with  a  roar  of  wind,  came  suddenly  sweeping  on  in  rapid 
pursuit,  she  raised  her  finger  with  a  merry  menace  toward  the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  and 
cried, — 

"  You  cloud,  you  cloud,  have  a  care ! — beware  how  you  wet  us;  we  are  some  way  from 
shelter  yet." 

The  old  man  reproved  her  for  this  sally,  as  a  sinful  presumption ;  but  she  laughed  to  herself 
with  a  low  tittering,  and  no  one  suffered  any  evil  from  her  wild  behaviour.  Nay,  more,  what 
was  beyond  their  expectation,  they  reached  their  comfortable  hearth  unwet,  with  their  prize 
secured  ;  but  the  moment  the  cask  had  been  broached,  and  proved  to  contain  wine  of  a  remark* 
ably  fine  flavour,  then  the  rain  first  poured  unrestrained  from  the  black  cloud,  the  tempest 
raved  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  swept  far  over  the  billows  of  the  deep. 

Having  immediately  filled  several  bottles  from  the  cask,  which  promised  them  a  supply  for 
a  long  time,  they  drew  round  the  glowing  hearth;  and,  comfortably  secured  from  the  tempest, 
they  sat  tasting  the  flavour  of  their  wine,  and  bandying  their  pleasantries. 

As  reflection  returned  upon  him,  the  old  fisherman  suddenly  became  extremely  grave,  and 
said, — «•  Ah,  great  God  !  here  we  sit,  rejoicing  over  this  rich  gift,  while  he  to  whom  it  first 
belonged,  arid  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  fury  of  the  stream,  must  there  also,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  have  lost  his  life." 

"  His  fate,  I  trust,  was  not  quite  so  melancholy  as  that,"  said  Undine,  while  smiling,  she 
filled  the  knight's  cup  to  the  brim. 

But  he  exclaimed,— «'  By  my  unsullied  honour,  old  father,  if  I  knew  where  to  find  and 
rescue  him,  no  exposure  to  the  night,  nor  any  thought  of  peril,  should  deter  me  from  making 
the  attempt.  But  1  give  you  all  the  assurance  I  am  able  to  give,  that  provided  I  again  reach 
an  inhabited  country,  I  will  find  out  the  owner  of  this  vine  or  his  heirs,  and  make  double  and 
triple  reimbursement" 

The  old  man  was  gratified  with  this  assurance;  be  gave  the  knight  a  nod  of  approbation, 
and  now  drained  his  cup  with  an  easier  conscience  and  a  more  delicate  relish. 

Undine,  however,  said  to  Huldbrand, — "  As  to  the  repayment  and  your  gold,  you  may  do 
whatever  your  like.  But  what  you  said  about  your  venturing  out,  and  searching,  and  expos- 
ing yourself  to  danger,  appears  to  me  far  from  wise.    I  should  cry  my  very  eyes  out  «ho«k4> 
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you  perish  there  on  tueh  a  wild  jaunt ;  and  is  it  not  trae  thai  yon  would  prefer  staying ' 
with  me  and  the  good  wine  ?  '* 

"  Most  assuredly,"  answered  Hold  brand,  smiling. 

"  Well,"  replied  Undine,  "  you  spoke  unwisely  then.     For  charity  begins  at  bome,-_our 
.  neighbour  ought  not  to  be  our  first  thought ;  and  whatever  is  a  calamity  to  him,  would  be 
-one  in  our  own  case  also. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  turned  away  from  her,  sighing  and  shaking  ber  head,  while  the 
^fisherman  forgot  his  wonted  indulgence  toward  the  graceful  little  girl,  and  thus  reproved 
her: — 

"  That  sounds  exactly  as  if  you  had  been  brought  up  by  heathen*  and  Turks;"  and  be 
-finished  his  reproof  by  adding,—  "  May  God  forgive  both  me  and  you,  unfeeling  child/* 

«  Well,  say  what  yon  will,  this  is  what  /  think  and  feel,"  replied  Undine,  "be  they  who 
they  may  that  brought  me  up,  and  bow  can  a  thousand  of  your  words  help  itl" 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  in  a  voice  of  stem  rebuke;  and  she,  who  with  all  her 
wild  spirit  was  extremely  alive  to  fear,  shrunk  from  him,  moved  close  up  to  Huldbrasd,  trem- 
bling, and  breathed  this  question  in  the  lowest  tone  possible : — 
"  Are  you  also  angry,  dear  friend  ?" 

The  knight  pressed  her  soft  band,  and  tenderly  stroked  her  locks.  He  was  unable  to) 
Utter  a  single  word,  for  his  vexation,  arising  from  the  old  man's  severity  toward  Undine,  oloeorl 
his  lips ;  and  thus  the  two  couple  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  at  once  heated  with  eager  end  hi 
embarrassed  silence. 

CHAPTER    VI.  i 

Iv  the  midst  of  this  painful  stillness,  a  low  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  struck  them 
ell  with  dismay  ; — for  there  are  times  when  a  slight  circumstance  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
us,  startles  us  like  something  supernatural.  But  here  it  was  a  further  source  of  alarm,  that 
the  enchanted  forest  lay  so  near  them,  and  that  their  place  of  abode  seemed  at  present  inacces- 
sible to  the  visit  of  anything  human.  While  they  were  looking  upon  one  another  ia  doubt, 
the  knocking  was  again  heard,  accompanied  with  a  deep  groan.  The  knight  sprang  to  seise 
bis  sword,  but  the  old  man  said  in  a  low  whisper,—- 

"  If  it  be  what  I  fear  it  is,  no  weapon  of  yours  can  protect  us." 

'*  Undine  in  the  meanwhile  went  to  the  door,  and  cried  with  the  firm  voice  of  ftailiM  die* 
pleasure,— >u  Spirits  of  the  earth  !  if  mischief  be  your  aim,  Kiihleborn  shall  teach  you 
manner*." 

The  terror  of  the  rest  was  increased  by  this  wild  speech ;  they  looked  fearfully  upon  the 
end  Huld brand  was  just  recovering  presence  of  miud  enough  to  ask  what  she  meant,  when  a 
,  voice  reached  them  from  without:— 

*'  I  am  no  spirit  of  the  earth,  though  a  spirit  still  in  its  earthly  body.  You  that  ere  within 
the  cottage  there,  if  you  fear  God  and  would  afford  me  assistance,  open  you  r  door  to  me." 

By  the  time  these  words  were  spoken,  Undine  had  already  opened  it ;  and  the  lamp 
throwing  a  strong  illumination  upon  the  stormy  night,  they  perceived  an  aged  priest  with- 
out, who  stepped  back  in  terror  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  sight  so  unexpected,  the  vision  of  a 
little  damsel  of  such  exquisite  beauty.  Well  might  he  think  there  must  be  magic  in  the  wind, 
and  witchcraft  at  work,  where  a  form  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  appeared  at  the  door  of  to 
humble  a  dwelling.     So  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  prayer — 

"  Let  all  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord  God ! "  / 

"  I  am  no  spectre,"  said  Undine,  with  a  smile.     "  Do  I  look  so  very  frightful  ?     And  you 

<annot  but  bear  me  witness  yourself,  that  I  am  far  from  shrinking  terrified  at  your  holy  words. 

I,  too,  have  a  knpwledge  of  God,  and  understand  the  duty  of  praising  him;  every  one,  to  be 

,  sure,  hits  his  own  way  of  doing  this,  and  this  privelege  he  meant  we  should  enjoy  when  he 

gave  us  being.     Walk  in,  father;  you  will  find  none  but  worthy  people  here." 

The  holy  man  came  bowing  in,  and  cast  rouud  a  glance  of  scrutiny,  wearing  et  the  same 

time  a  very  placid  and  venerable  air.     But  water  was  dropping  from  every  fold  of  bis  dark 

garments,  town  bis  long  white  beard,  and  the  white  looks  of  his  hair.     The 
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knight  took  him  to  another  apartment,  and  furnished  him  with  a  change  of  raiment,  while 
they  handed  his  own  suit  into  t  m  room  they  had  left  for  the  females  to  diy.  The  aged  stran- 
ger thanked  them  in  a  manner  most  humble  and  courteous,  but  on  the  knight's  offering  him  hi* 
splendid  cloak  to  wrap  round  him,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  it,  but  chose  instead  an 
old  grey  over-coat  that  belonged  to  the  fisherman. 

They  then  returned  to  the  common  apartment.  The  mistress  of  the  house  immediately 
offered  her  great  chair  to  the  priest,  and  continued  urging  it  upon  him  until  she  saw  him 
fairly  in  possession  of  it.  "  You  are  old  and  exhausted,"  said  she,  "  and  are  moreover  a  man 
of  God." 

Uudine  shoved  under  the  stranger's  feet  her  little  cricket,  on  which  at  all  other  times  she 
used  to  sit  near  to  Huldbrand,  and  showed  herself,  in  thus  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
worthy  old  man,  in  the  highest  degree  gentle  and  amiable.  On  her  paying  him  these  little 
attentions  Huldbrand  whispered  some  raillery  in  her  ear,  but  she  replied  gravely,—- 

"  He  is  a  minister  of  that  Being  who  created  us  all,  and  holy  things  are  not  to  be  treated 
with  lightness." 

The  knight  and  the  fisherman  now  refreshed  the  priest  with  food  and  wine ;  and  whea  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  his  strength  and  spirits,  he  began  to  relate  how  he  had  the  day  before- 
set  out  from  his  cloister,  which  was  situated  afar  off,  beyond  the  great  lake,  in  order  to  visit 
the  bishop,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  distress  into  which  the  cloister  and  its  tributary  vil- 
lages had  fallen,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  floods.  After  a  long  and  wearisome  wandering, 
on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  waters,  he  nad  been  this  day  compelled,  toward  the  evening,  to 
procure  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  boatmen,  and  cross  over  an  arm  of  the  lake  which  had  burst  its- 
usual  boundary. 

i  "  But  hardly,**  continued  he,  <*  had  our  small  ferry-boat  touched  the  waves,  when  that 
furious  tempest  burst  forth  which  is  still  raging  over  our  heads.  It  seemed  as  if  the  billows 
had  been  waiting  our  approach,  only  to  rush  upon  us  with  a  madness  the  more  wild.  The 
oars  were  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  my  men  in  an  instant ;  and,  shivered  by  the  resistless- 
force,  they  drove  farther  and  farther  out  before  us  upon  the  waves.  Unable  to  direct  our 
course,  we  yielded  to  the  blind  power  of  nature,  and  seemed  to  fly  over  the  surges  toward 
your  remote  shore,  which  we  already  saw  looming  through  the  mist  and  foam  of  the  deep. 
Then  it  was  at  last,  that  our  boat  turned  short  from  it*  course,  and  rocked  with  a  motion 
that  became  more  and  more  wild  and  dizzy.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  overset,  or  the  violence 
of  the  motion  threw  me  overboard.  In  my  agony  and  struggle  at  the  thought  of  a  near  and 
terrible  death,  the  waves  bore  me  onward,  till  I  was  cast  ashore  here  beneath  the  trees  of  your 
island." 

"  Yes,  an  island  !"  cried  the  fisherman.  "  A  short  time  ago  it  was  only  a  point  of  land. 
But  now,  since  the  forest-stream  and  lake  have  become  all  but  mad,  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
changed." 

"  I  observed  something  of  it/*  replied  the  priest,  M  as  I  stole  along  the  shore  in  the  obscu- 
rity ;  and  hearing  nothing  around  me  but  a  sort  of  wild  uproar,  I  perceived,  at  last,  that  the 
noise  came  from  a  point,  exactly  where  a  beaten  foot-path  disappeared.  I  now  caught  the 
light  in  your  cottage,  and  ventured  hither,  where  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  my  heavenly 
Father,  that  after  preserving  me  from  the  waters,  he  also  has  conducted  me  to  such  pious 
people  as  you  are ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  I  shall  ever  behold  any 
other  persons  in  this  world  except  you  four." 
I         "  What  mean  you  by  these  words  ?"  asked  the  fisherman. 

*'  Can  you  tell  me,  then,  how  long  this  commotion  of  the  elements  will  last?"  replied  the 
spiritual  man.  "  And  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  many.  The  stream  of  my  life  may 
easily  sink  into  the  ground  and  vanish  before  the  overflowing  of  that  forest  stream  shall  sub- 
side. And,  indeed,  taking  a  general  view  of  things,  it  is  not  impossible  that  more  and  more 
of  the  foaming  waters  may  rush  in  between  you  and  yonder  forest,  until  you  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  your  small  fishing-canoe  may  be  incapable  of  passing  over, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  entirely  forget  your  age  amid  the  dissipation  and 
diversions  of  life." 

At  this  melancholy  foreboding,  the  old  lady  shrank  back  with  a  feeling  of  alarm,  crossed 
heneU,  and  cried,—"  May  God  forbid."  < 
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But  the  fisherman  looked  upon  her  with  a  smile,  and  said,—"  What  a  strange  being  is  man ! 
Suppose  the  worst  to  happen,— our  state  would  not  be  different,  at  any  rate  jour  own  would 
not,  dear  wife,  from  what  it  is  at  present.  For  hare  you,  these  many  years,  been  farther  from 
home  than  the  border  of  the  forest  ?  And  hate  you  seen  a  single  human  being  beside  Undine 
and  myself?  It  is  now  only  a  short  time  sinee  the  coming  of  the  knight  and  the  priest.  They 
will  remain  with  us,  even  if  we  do  become  a  forgotten  island  ;  so,  after  all,  you  will  derive  the 
best  advantage  from  the  disaster." 

M  I  know  not,"  replied  the  ancient  dame,  "  it  may  be  so ;  still  it  is  a  dismal  thought,  whea 
brought  fairly  home  to  the  mind,  that  we  are  for  ever  separated  from  mankind,  even  though, 
in  fact,  we  never  do  know  or  see  them." 

44  Then  you  will  remain  with  us— then  you  will  remain  with  us  1"  whispered  Undine,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  audible  and  half  singing,  while  with  the  intense  fervour  of  the  heart  she  moved 
more  and  more  closely  to  Huldbrand*s  side.  But  he  was  immersed  in  the  deep  and  strange 
musings  of  his  own  mind.  The  region  on  the  farther  side  of  the  forest  river,  since  the  last 
words  of  the  priest,  seemed  to  have  been  withdrawing  farther  and  farther,  in  dim  prospective, 
from  his  view ;  and  the  blooming  island  on  which  he  lived,  grew  green  and  smiled  more 
freshly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind.  His  bride  glowed  like  the  fairest  rose,  not  of  this  obscure 
nook  only,  but  even  of  the  whole  wide  world,  and  the  priest  was  now  present. 

Beside  these  hopes  and  reveries  of  love,  another  circumstance  influenced  him :  the  mistress 
of  the  family  was  directing  an  angry  glance  at  Undine,  because,  even  in  the  presence  of  their 
spiritual  director,  she  was  leaning  too  fondly  on  the  tonight ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  in  harsh  reproof.  Then  was  the  resolution  of  Huldbrand  taken ;  his 
heart  and  mouth  were  opened;  and  turning  toward  the  priest,  he  said, — 

"  Father,  you  here  see  before  you  an  affianced  pair,  and  if  this  maiden  and  these  aged  and 
worthy  people  of  the  island  have  no  objection,  you  shall  unite  us  this  very  evening.** 

The  aged  couple  were  both  exceedingly  surprised.  They  had  often,  it  is  true,  anticipated  an 
event  of  this  nature,  but  as  yet  they  had  never  mentioned  it;  and  now  when  the.  knight  made 
the  attachment  known,  it  came  upon  them  like  something  wholly  new  and  unexpected.  Undine 
became  suddenly  grave,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor  in  a  profound  reverie,  while  the 
priest  made  inquiries  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their  acquaintance,  and  asked  the  old 
people  whether  they  gave  their  consent  to  the  union.  After  a  great  number  of  questions  and 
answers,  the  affair  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  9  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  went 
to  prepare  the  bridal  apartment  for  the  young  couple,  and  also,  with  a  view  to  grace  the  nup- 
tial ceremony,  to  seek  for  two  consecrated  tapers,  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  kept  by  her. 

The  knight  in  the  meanwhile  busied  himself  about  his  golden  chain,  for  the  purpose  of 
disengaging  two  of  its  links,  that  he  might  make  an  exchange  of  the  rings  with  his  bride. 
But  when  she  saw  his  object,  she  darted  from  her  trance  of  musing,  and  exclaimed,— 

"  Not  so  !  my  parents  by  no  means  sent  me  into  the  world  so  perfectly  destitute ;  on  the 
contrary,  tbey  foresaw,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  that  such  a  night  as  this  would  come." 

Thus  speaking,  she  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment,  and  a  moment  after  returned  with 
two  costly  rings,  of  which  she  gave  one  to  her  bridegroom  and  kept  the  other  for  herself.  The 
old  fisherman  was  beyond  measure  astonished  at  this ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  just  re-entering 
the  room,  was  even  more  surprised  than  he,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  these  jewels  in 
the  child's  possession. 

"  My  parents,"  said  Undine, "  made  me  sew  these  trinkets  to  that  beautiful  raiment  which 
I  wore  the  very  day  I  came  to  you.  They  also  charged  me,  on  no  account  whatever,  to 
mention  them  to  any  one  before  my  nuptial  evening.  At  the  time  of  my  coming,  therefore,  I 
took  them  off  in  secret,  and  have  kept  them  concealed  to  the  present  hour.** 

The  priest  now  cut  short  all  further  questioning  and  wondering,  while  he  lighted  the  con- 
secrated tapers,  placed  them  on  a  table,  and  ordered  the  bridal  pair  to  stand  opposite  to  him. 
He  then  pronounced  the  few  solemn  words  of  the  ceremony,  and  made  them  one ;  the  elder 
couple  gave  the  younger  their  blessing ;  and  the  bride,  slightly  trembling  and  thoughtful, 
leaned  upon  the  knight 

The  priest  then  spoke  plainly  and  at  once : — •'  You  are  a  strange  people,  after  all  !  for  why 
did  you  tell  me  that  you  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being 
true,  I  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  been  performing  the  ceremony,  a  tail,  stately 
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man,  in  a  white  mantle,  stand  opposite  to  me,  looking  in  at  the  window.    He  mutt  be  still 
waiting  before  the  door,  if  perad  venture  yon  would  invite  him  to  come  in." 

M  Ood  forbid ! H  eried  the  old  lady,  shrinking  back ;  the  fisherman  shook  his  head  without 
opening  his  lips,  and  Hnldbrand  sprang  to  the  window.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  still 
discern  some  vestige  of  a  form,  white  and  indistinct  as  a  vapour,  but  it  soon  disappeared  in 
the  gloom.  He  convinced  the  priest  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his  impression ;  and 
now,  inspired  with  freedom  and  familiarity  of  perfect  confidence,  they  all  sat  down  together 
round  a  bright  and  comfortable  hearth. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Beroas  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  during  its  performance,  Undine  had  shown  a  modest  gen- 
tleness and  maidenly  reserve ;  but  it  now  seemed  as  if  all  the  wayward  freaks  that  effervesced 
within  her,  were  foaming  and  bursting  forth  with  an  extravagance  only  the  more  bold  and 
unrestrained.  She  teased  her  bridegroom,  her  foster-parents,  and  even  the  priest,  whom  she 
bad  just  now  revered  so  highly,  with  all  sorts  of  childish  tricks  and  vagaries;  and  when  the 
ancient  dame  was  about  to  reprove  her  too  frolicsome  spirit,  the  knight,  by  a  few  serious  and 
expressive  words,  imposed  silence  upon  her  by  calling  Undine  bis  wife. 

The  knight  was  himself,  indeed,  just  as  little  pleased  with  Undine's  childish  behaviour  as 
the  rest ;  but  still,  all  his  winking,  hemming,  and  expressions  of  censure  were  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  true,  whenever  the  bride  observed  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  husband — and  this  occa- 
sionally happened— she  became  more  quiet,  placed  herself  beside  him,  stroked  his  face  with 
caressing  fondness,  whispered  something  smilingly  in  his  ear,  and  in  this  manner  smoothed 
the  wrinkles  that  were  gathering  on  his  brow.  But  the  moment  after,  some  wild  whim  would 
make  her  resume  her  antic  movements,  and  all  went  worse  than  before. 

The  priest  then  spoke  in  a  kind  although  serious  tone:—"  My  pleasant  young  friend,  surely 
no  one  can  witness  your  playful  spirit  without  being  diverted ;  but  remember  betimes  so  to 
attune  your  soul,  that  it  may  produce  a  harmony  ever  in  accordance  with  the  soul  of  your 
wedded  bridegroom. *' 

"  Soul  !"  cried  Undine,  with  a  laugh,  nearly  allied  to  one  of  derision ;  "  what  you  say  has  a 
remarkably  pretty  sound,  and  for  most  people,  too,  it  may  be  a  very  instructive  rule  and 
profitable  caution.  But  when  a  person  has  no  soul  at  all,  how,  I  pray  you,  can  such  attuning 
be  then  possible  ?     And  this,  in  truth,  is  just  my  condition." 

The  priest  was  much  hurt,  but  continued  silent  in  holy  displeasure,  and  turned  awsy  his 
face  from  the  maiden  in  sorrow.  She,  however,  went  up  to  him  with  the  most  winning  sweet- 
ness and  said,— 

"  Nay,  I  entreat  you  first  to  listen  to  some  particulars  before  you  frown  upon  me  in  anger ; 
for  your  frown  of  anger  is  painful  to  me,  and  by  no  means  ought  you  to  give  pain  to  a  crea- 
ture that  has  itself  done  nothing  injurious  to  you.  Only  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
explain  to  you  every  word  of  what  I  meant.** 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  give  a  full  account  of  herself,  when 
she  suddenly  faltered,  as  if  seized  with  an  inward  shuddering,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears* 
They  were  none  of  them  able  to  understand  the  intenseness  of  her  feelings,  and,  with  mingled 
•motions  of  fear  and  anxiety,  they  gazed  on  her  in  silence.  Then  wiping  away  her  tears,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  the  priest,  she  at  last  said, — t 

"  There  must  be  somethiug  lovely,  but  at  the  same  time  something  most  awful,  about  a 
soux.  In  the  name  of  God,  holy  man,  were  it  not  better  that  we  never  shared  a  gift  so  mys- 
terious °  " 

Again  she  paused  and  restrained  her  tears,  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer.  All  in  the  cottage 
had  risen  from  their  seats,  and  stepped  back  from  her  with  horror.  She,  however,  seemed  to 
have  eyes  for  no  one  but  the  holy  man,— a  fearful  curiosity  was  painted  on  her  features,  and 
this  made  her  emotion  appear  terrible  to  the  others. 

44  Heavily  must  the  soul  weigh  down  its  possessor/*  she  pursued,  when  no  one  returned  her 
any  answer,  *'  very  heavily  !  for  already  its  approaching  image  overshadows  me  with  anguish. 
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and  monrniag.   And,  alas  1 1  hare  till  now  been  so  merry  and  light-hearted  l"    And  she  bunt 
into  another  flood  of  tear*,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  vail. 

The  priest,  going  up  to  her  with  a  solemn  look,  now  addressed  himself  to  her,  and  con- 
jured ber  by  the  name  of  God  most  holy,  if  any  evil  or  spirit  of  evil  possessed  her,  to  remove 
the  light  covering  from  her  face.     But  she  sunk  before  him  on  bar  knees,  and  repeated  after 
him  every  sacred  expression  he  uttered,  giving  praise  to  God,  and  protesting  "  that  she  wished 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  world." 

The  priest  then  spoke  to  the  knight : — "  Sir  bridegroom,  I  leave  you  alone  with  ber  whom 
I   have  united  to  you  in  marriage.     So  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  nothing  of  evil  in  her, 
but  assuredly  much  that  is  wonderful.     What  I  recommend  to  you  in  domestic  life  is — pru- 
dence, love,  and  fidelity." 

Thus  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment,  and  the  fisherman  and  his  wife  followed  him  crossing 
themselves. 

Undine  had  sunk  upon  her  knees  i  she  uncovered  her  face  and  exclaimed,  while  she  looked 
fearfully  round  upon  Huldbrand,— "  Alas!  you  will  now  refuse  to  regard  me  as  your  own  ; 
and  still  I  have  done  nothing  evil,  poor  unhappy  child !"  She  spoke  these  words  with  a  look 
so  infinitely  sweet  and  touching,  that  her  bridegroom  forgot  both  the  confession  that  had 
shocked,  and  the  mystery  that  had  perplexed  him ;  and  hastening  to  her,  he  raised  her  in  hi* 
arms.  She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  that  smile  was  like  the  dawn  playing  upon  a  small 
stream.  "  You  cannot  desert  me ! "  she  whispered,  with  a  confiding  assurance,  and  stroked 
the  knight's  cheeks  with  her  little  soft  hands.  He  was  thus  in  some  degree  withdrawn  from 
those  terrible  apprehensions  that  still  lay  lurking  In  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  were  persuading* 
him  that  he  bad  been  married  to  a  fairy,  or  some  spiteful  and  mischievous  being  of  the  spirit- 
world  ;  but,  after  all,  only  this  single  question,  and  that  almost  unawares,  escaped  from 
bis  lips  :— 

"  Dearest  Undine,  pray  tell  me  this  one  thing:— what  was  it  yon  meant  by  'spirits  of 
earth*  and  '  Kuhleborn'  when  the  priest  stood  knocking  at  the  door?" 

"  Mere  fictions— mere  tales  of  children!"  answered  Undine,  laughing,  row  quite  restored 
to  her  wonted  gaiety.  "  I  first  awoke  your  anxiety  with  them,  and  you  finally  awoke  mine. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  story  and  of  our  nuptial  evening.'* 

"  Nay,  not  exactly  that,"  replied  the  enamoured  knight,  extinguishing  the  tapers,  and  a 
thousand  times  kissing  his  beautiful  and  beloved  bride,  while,  lighted  by  the  moon  that  shone 
brightly  through  the  windows,  he  bore  her  into  their  own  bridal  apartment. 
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The  fresh  light  of  morning  awoke  the  young  married  pair.  Undine  bashfully  hid  her 
beneath  their  covering,  and  Huldbrand  lay  lost  in  silent  reflection.  Whenever  during  the 
night  he  had  fallen  asleep,  strange  and  horrible  dreams  of  spectres  had  disturbed  him;  and 
these  shapes,  grinning  at  him  by  stealth,  strove  to  diguise  themselves  as  beautiful  females  ; 
and  from  beautiful  females  they  all  at  once  assumed  the  appearance  of  dragons ;  and  when  he- 
started  up,  aroused  by  the  intrusion  of  these  hideous  forms,  the  moonlight  shone  pale  and  cold 
before  the  \rindows  without ;  he  looked  affrighted  at  Undine,  m  whose  arms  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  she  was  reposing  in  unaltered  beauty  and  sweetness  beside  him.  Then  pressing  her 
rosy  lips  with  a  light  kiss,  he  again  fell  into  a  slumber,  only  to  be  awakened  by  new  terrors. 

When  be  had  now  perfectly  awoke,  and  well  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  this  con- 
nexion, he  reproached  himself  for  any  doubt  that  could  lead  him  into  error  in  regard  to  his 
lovely  wife.  He  also  earnestly  begged  her  pardon  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  her,  but  she 
only  gave  him  her  fair  hand,  heaved  a  sigh  from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  and  remained  silent. 
But  a  glance  of  fervent  tenderness,  an  expression  of  the  soul  beaming  from  her  eyes,  suob  as 
he  had  never  witnessed  there  before,  left  him  in  undoubting  assurance  that  Undine  wa 
scious  of  no  evil  design  against  him  whatever. 

He  then  rose  with  a  serene  mind,  and,  leaving  her,  went  to  the  common  apartment, 
the  inmates  of  the  house  had  already  met.     The  three  were  sitting  round  the  hearth  with  an 
sir  of  anxiety  about  them,  as  if  they  feared  trusting  themselves  to  raise  thefr  voice  abore  a  ksr 
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apprehensive  undertone.  The  priest  appeared  to  be  preying  in  hie  inmost  spirit,  with  a 
view  to  avert  some  fatal  calamity.  Bat  when  they  observed  the  young  husband  eome  forth 
mo  cheerful,  a  brighter  hope  rose  within  them,  and  dispelled  the  cloudy  traces  that  remained 
upon  their  brows.  Yes,  the  old  fisherman  began  to  be  facetious  with  the  knight,  but  in  a 
manner  perfectly  becoming,  so  that  his  aged  wife  herself  could  not  help  smiling  with  great 
good-huraour. 

Undine  bad  in  the  meantime  got  ready,  and  now  entered  the  door ;  when  all  were  on  the 
point  of  rushing  to  meet  her,  and  yet  all  continued  standing  in  perfect  admiration,  so  changed 
and  at  the  same  time  so  familiar  was  the  young  woman's  appearance.  The  priest,  with 
paternal  affection  beaming  from  his  countenance,  first  went  up  to  tier,  and  as  he  raised  his 
band  to  pronounce  a  blessing,  the  beautiful  bride,  trembling  with  devotion,  sunk  on  her  knees 
before  him ;  she  begged  his  pardon  in  terms  both  respectful  and  submissive,  for  any  foolish 
things  she  might  have  uttered  the  evening  before,  and  entreated  him,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  to 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  her  soul.  She'  then  rose,  kissed  her  foster-parents,  and,  after  *h«"^frg 
ahem  for  all  the  Hndr*—  they  had  shown  her,  said,— 

'*  O,  I  now  feel  in  my  inmost  heart,  how  much,  how  infinitely  much,  you  have  done  fbr 
see,  you  dear,  dear  friends  of  my  childhood  !* 

At  first  she  was  wholly  unable  to  tear  herself  away  from  their  affectionate  caresses ;  but  the 
moment  she  saw  the  good  old  mother  busy  in  getting  breakfast,  she  went  to  the  hearth, 
■applied  herself  to  cooking  the  food  and  putting  it  on  the  table,  and  would  not  suffer  her 
aged  friend  to  take  the  least  share  in  the  work.  ~ 

She  continued  in  this  frame  of  spirit  the  whole  day ;  calm,  kind,  attentive,— at  the  same 
time  a  little  mistress  of  a  family,  and  a  tender,  modest  young  woman.  The  three  who  had 
■  been  longest  acquainted  with  her  expected  every  instant  to  see  her  capricious  spirit  break 
out  in  some  whimsical  change  or  sportive  vagary ;  but  their  fears  were  quite  unnecessary. 
Undine  continued  as  mild  and  gentle  as  an  angel.  The  priest  found  it  all  but  impossible  to 
remove  his  eyes  from  her,  and  he  often  said  to  the  bridegroom,— 

«•  The  bounty  of  heaven,  sir,  making  me  its  unworthy  instrument,  entrusted  to  you  last 
<eveniag  an  invaluable  treasure ;  regard  and  cherUh  it  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  it  will  promote 
your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare." 

Toward  evening  Undine  was  hanging  upon  the  knight's  arm  with  lowly  tenderness,  while 
she  drew  him  gently  out  before  the  door,  where  the  setting  sun  shone  richly  over  the  fresh 
t  grass,  and  upon  the  high,  slender  boles  of  the  trees.  Her  emotion  was  visible ;  the  dew  of 
sadness  and  love  swam  in  her  eyes,  while  a  tender  and  fearful  secret  hovered  upon  her  lips ; 
i>u*  sighs,  and  those  scarcely  perceptible,  were  all  that  made  known  the  wish  of  her  heart. 
She  led  her  husband  farther  and  farther  onward  without  speaking.  When  he  asked  her 
questions,  she  replied  only  with  looks,  in  which,  it  is  true,  there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate 
answer  to  bis  inquiries,  but  yet  a  whole  heaven  of  love  anil  timid  attachment.  Thus  they 
reached  the  margin  of  the  swollen  forest-stream,  and  the  knight  was  astonished  to  see  it 
gliding  away  with  so  gentle  a  murmuring  of  its  waves,  that  no  vestige  of  its  former  swell 
And  wildness  was  now  discernible. 

"  By  morning  it  will  be  wholly  drained  off/'  said  the  beautiful  woman,  with  an  accent  of 
weeping,  "  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  travel,  without  anything  to  hinder  you,  whitherso- 
aver  you  will." 

"  Not  without  you,  dear  Undine,"  replied  the  knight,  laughing ;  "  for  pray  remember, 
even  were  I  disposed  to  leave  you,  both  the  church  and  the  spiritual  powers,  the  emperor 
and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  would  require  the  fugitive  to  be  seised  and  restored  to  you." 

"All  this  depends  on  you,  all  depends  on  you,"  whispered  his  little  companion,  half  weep- 
ing and  half  smiling.  "But  I  still  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  leave  me ;  I  am,  in  truth, 
too  fondly  attached  to  you  to  fear  that  misery.  Now  bear  me  over  to  that  little  island  which 
lies  before  us  ;  there  shall  the  decision  be  made.  I  could  easily,  indeed,  slip  through  that 
inert  rippling  of  the  water  without  your  aid,  but  it  is  so  grateful  to  rest  in  your  arms ;  and 
should  you  determine  to  put  me  away,  I  shall  have  sweetly  rested  in  them  once  more, ....  for 
the  last  time." 

Huldbrand  was  so  full  of  strange  anxiety  and  emotion,  that  he  knew  not  what  answer  to 
make  her.     He  took  her  in  his  anas,  and  carried  her  over,  nam  fi%\  w&xo^'taa  W.v>\^\. 
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this  vu  the  same  little  island  from  which  he  had  borne  her  back  to  the  old  fisherman  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival.  On  the  farther  side  he  placed  her  upon  the  soft  grass,  and  che- 
rished, with  a  lover's  fondness,  the  hope  of  sitting  near  his  beautiful  burden  ;  but  she  saia  to 

frjm, "  Not  here— if  you  please,  there  over  against  me.     I  shall  read  my  doom  in  your  eyes, 

even  before  your  lips  pronounce  it.  Now  listen  very  attentively  to  what  1  shall  relate  to 
you.**     And  she  began  :— 

"  You  must  know,  my  dear  love,  that  there  are  beings  in  the  elements  which  bear  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  the  human  race,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  but  seldom  become 
visible  to  you.  The  wonderful  salamanders  sparkle  and  sport  amid  the  flames  ;  deep  in  the 
earth  the  meagre  and  malicious  gnomes  pursue  their  revels ;  the  forest-spirits  belong  to  the 
air,  and  wander  in  the  woods ;  while  in  the  seas,  rivers  and  streams  live  the  wide-spread  race 
of  water- spirits.  These  last,  beneath  resounding  domes  of  crystal,  through  which  the  sky 
appears  with  sun  and  stars,  inhabit  a  region  of  light  and  beauty ;  lofty  coral-trees  glow  with 
blue  and  crimson  fruits  in  their  gardens ;  they  walk  over  the  pure  sand  of  the  sea,  among 
exquisitely  variegated  shells,  and  amid  whatever  of  beauty  the  old  world  possessed,  such  at 
the  present  is  no  more  worthy  to  enjoy— creations  which  the  floods  covered  with  their  secret 
veils  of  silver ;  and  now  the  noble  monuments  sparkle  below,  stately  and  solemn,*  and  be- 
dewed by  the  water,  which  loves  them,  and  calls  forth  from  their  crevices  delicate  moss- 
flowers  und  en  wreathing  tufts  of  sedge. 

"  Now  the  nation  that  dwell  there  are  very  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  for  the  most  part 
more  beautiful  than  human  beings.  Many  a  fisherman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  a 
view  of  a  delicate  maiden  of  the  waters,  while  she  was  floating  and  singing  upon  the  deep. 
He  then  spread  to  remotest  shores  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  and  to  such  wonderful  females  men 
are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  Undines.  But  what  need  of  saying  more  ?  You,  my  dear 
husband,  now  actually  behold  an  Undine  before  you." 

The  knight  would  have  persuaded  himself  that  his  lovely  wife  was  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  her  odd  whims,  and  that  she  was  only  amusing  herself  and  him  with  her  extrava- 
gant inventions.  He  wished  it  might  be  so ;  but  with  whatever  emphasis  he  said  this  to 
himself,  he  still  could  not  credit  the  hope  for  a  moment :  a  strange  shivering  shot  through, 
his  soul ;  unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  gazed  upon  the  sweet  speaker  with  a  fixed  eye.  She 
shook  her  head  in  distress,  heaved  a  sigh  from  her  full  heart,  and  then  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"In  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  our  life,  we  should  be  far  superior  to  yourselves,  who 
are  another  race  of  the  human  family, — for  we  also  call  ourselves  human  beings,  as  we  resemble 
them  in  form  and  features, — had  we  not  one  evil  peculiar  to  ourselves*  Both  we  and  the 
beings  I  have  mentioned  as  inhabiting  the  other  elements,  vanish  into  air  at  death  and  go  out 
of  existence,  spirit  and  body,  so  that  no  vestige  of  us  remains ;  and  when  you  hereafter  awake 
to  a  purer  state  of  being,  we  shall  remain  where  sand,  and  sparks,  and  wind,  and  waves 
remain.  We  of  course  have  no  souls ;  the  element  moves  us,  and,  again,  is  obedient  to  our 
will  while  we  live,  though  it  scatters  us  like  dust  when  we  die ;  and  as  we  have  nothing  to 
trouble  us,  we  are  as  merry  as  nightingales,  little  gold-fishes,  and  other  pretty  children  of 
nature. 

"  But  all  beings  aspire  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence  higher  than  they  are.  It  was  there* 
fore  the  wish  of  ray  father,  who  is  a  powerful  water-prince  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  hit 
only  daughter  should  become  possessed  of  a  soul,  although  she  should  have  to  endure  many 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  share  that  gift. 

"  Now  the  race  to  which  I  belong  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  soul  than  by  form- 
ing with  an  individual  of  your  own  the  roost  intimate  union  of  love.  I  am  now  possessed  of 
a  soul,  and  I,  the  very  soul  itself,  thank  you,  dear  Huldbrand,  with  a  warmth  of  heart  beyond 
expression,  and  never  shall  I  cease  to  thank  you,  unless  you  render  my  whole  future  life 

•  No  reader  of  English  poetry  need  be  reminded  of  Sou  they 'a  admirable  descriptio^oTtte  City  of 
■Baiy,  in  his 4  Corse  of  Kehama.' 

"  In  sun-ligac  and  tea-green 
The  thousand  palace*  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 
itemiMd  learM  by  giants  for  the  immurul  gods. 

- How  auent  and  bow  beautiful  they  stand. 

JLsKethlaas  of  natural*  *v— «• 
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miserable.  For  what  will  become  of  me,  if  you  avoid  and  rejeot  me  ?  I  was  not  permitted, 
however,  to  retain  you  as  my  own  by  artifice ;  and  should  you  decide  to  cast  me  off,  then  do 
it  now,  and  return  alone  to  the  shore.  I  will  plunge  into  this  brook,  where  my  uncle  will 
receive  roe ;  my  uncle,  who  here  in  the  forest,  far  removed  from  his  other  friends,  passes  his 
strange  and  solitary  existence ;  but  he  is  powerful,  as  well  as  revered  and  beloved  by  many 
great  rivers ;  and  as  he  brought  me  hither  to  our  friends  of  the  lake,  a  light-hearted  and 
laughing  child,  he  will  also  restore  me  to  the  home  of  my  parents,  a  woman,  possessing  a 
soul,  full  of  affection,  and  heir  to  suffering. " 

She  was  about  to  add  something  more,  when  Huld brand,  with  the  most  heartfelt  tender- 
ness and  love,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  again  bore  her  back  to  the  shore.  There,  amid  tears 
and  kisses,  he*  first  swore  never  to  forsake  his  affectionate  wife,  and  esteemed  himself  even  mors 
happy  than  Pygmalion,  for  whom  Venus  gave  life  to  his  beautiful  statue,  and  thus  changed  it 
into  a  beloved  wife.  Supported  by  his  arm,  and  cherishing  within  ber  the  sweet  confidence. 
of  affection,  Undine  returned  to  the  cottage ;  and  now  she  first  realised  with  her  whole  beast 
how  little  cause  she  bad  for  regretting  what  she  had  left,  the  crystal  palaces  of  ber  mysterious 
father. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Next  morning,  when  Huldbrand  awoke  from  slumber,  and  perceived  that  his  beautiful  wife 
was  not  by  his  side,  be  began  to  give  way  again  to  his  wild  imaginations :  these  represented  to 
him  his  marriage,  and  even  the  charming  Undine  herself,  as  only  a  shadow  without  substance, 
a  mere  illusion  of  enchantment.  But  she  entered  the  door  at  the  same  moment,  kissed  him, 
seated  herself  on  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  said,— 

"  I  have  been  out  somewhat  early  this  morning,  to  see  whether  my  uncle  keeps  his  word* 
He  has  already  restored  the  waters  of  the  flood  to  his  own  calm  channel,  and  be  now  flows 
through  the  forest  a  rivulet  as  before,'  in  a  lonely  and  dream-like  current.  His  friends,  too, 
both  of  the  water  and  of  the  air,  have  resumed  their  usual  peaceful  tenor ;  all  in  this  region 
will  again  proceed  with  order  and  tranquillity,  and  you  can  travel  homeward  without  fear- of 
the  flood  whenever  you  choose.  '* 

It  seemed  to  the  mind  of  Huldbrand  that  lie  must  be  wrapt  in  some  reverie  or  waking 
dream,  so  little  was  he  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  wife's  strange  relative.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  made  no  remark  upon  what  she  had  told  him,  and  her  infinite  sweetness  soon 
lulled  every  misgiving  and  discomfort  to  rest. 

Some  time  afterward,  while  he  was  standing  with  her  before  the  door,  and  surveying  tbs 
verdant  point  of  land,  with  its  boundary  of  bright  waters,  such  a  feeling  of  bliss  came  over 
him  in  this  cradle  of  bis  love,  ttiat  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Shall  we  then,  so  early  as  to-day,  begin  our  journey  ?  Why  should  we  ?  It  is  probable 
that  abroad  in  the  world  we  shall  find  no  days  more  delightful  than  those  we  have  spent  in 
this  little  asylum,  so  secret  and  so  secure.  Let  us  remain  here  and  enjoy  two  or  three  more 
of  its  glorious  sunsets." 

"  Just  as  my  lord  shall  command,"  replied  Undine  meekly.  "  Only  we  must  remember 
that  our  aged  friends  will,  at  all  events,  think  of  my  departure  with  pain ;  and  should  they  now* 
for  the  first  time,  discover  the  true  soul  in  me,  and  how  fervently  I  can  now  love  and  honour 
them,  their  feeble  eyes  would  surely  become  blind  with  weeping.  As  yet,  they  consider  my 
present  calm  and  exemplary  conduct  as  of  no  better  promise  than  my  former  occasional 
quietness, — merely  the  calm  of  the  lake  just  while  the  air  remains  tranquil,— and  they  will 
ftow  become  as  much  accustomed  to  cherish  a  little  tree  or  flower  as  they  have  been  to  cherish 
me.  Let  me  not,  then,  make  known  to  them  this  newly-bestowed,  this  love-inspired  heart, 
at  the  very  moment  they  must  lose  it  for  this  world ;  and  how  could  I  conceal  what  I  nave 
gained,  if  we  continued  longer  together?*' 

Huldbrand  yielded  to  her  representation,  and  went  to  the  aged  couple  to  confer  with  them 
respecting  his  journey,  on  which,  however,  he  proposed  to  set  out  that  very  hour.     The  priest 
offered  himself  as  a  companion  to  the  young  married  pair  ;  and,  after  taking  a  short  farewell, 
he  held  the  bridle  while  the  knight  lifted  his  beautiful  wife  unoa  hiaUotv^  vmWvCcv  %t««^ 
step  they  crossed  the  dry  ebsnnel  with  her  toward  tint  torn*.    \taatat  ^r^A^  «fc»x  V 


^^^*»*»^»^^ 
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intense  emotion ;  the  old  people,  as  the  floored  away,  were  more  cUmorous  in  the  expression  of 
their  grief.  They  appeared  to  feel,  at  this  moment  of  separation,  a  pieesnliment  of  what  they 
were  losing  in  their  affectionate  foster* daughter. 

JThe  three  travellers  had  reached  the  thickest  shades  of  the  forest  without  interchanging  a 
word.  It  would  have  been  a  picturesque  sight,  m  that  hall  of  leafy  verdure,  to  eee  the  figura 
of  this  lovely  female  sitting  on  the  noble  and  richly  ornamented  steed,  on  her  right  hand  the 
venerable  priest  in  the  white  garb  of  his  order,  on  her  left  the  blooming  young  knight,  dad  in? 
splendid  raiment  of  scarlet,  gold,  and  violet,  girt  with  a  sword  that  flashed  in  the  tun,  and 
attentively  walking  beside  her.  Huldbrand  bad  no  eyes  but  for  his  win ;  Undine,  who  had 
dried  her  tears  of  tenderness,  had  no  eyes  but  for  him ;  and  they  soon  entered  into  the  mat* 
and  voiceless  converse  of  looks  and  gestures,  from  which  after  soma  time  they  were  awakened 
by  the  low  discourse  which  the  priest  was  holding  with  a  fourth  traveller,  who  bad  meanwhile 
Joined  them  unobserved. 

He  wore  a  white  gown,  resembling  in  form  the  dress  of  the  priest's  order,  except  that  hi* 
Jjood  hung  very  low  over  his  race,  and  that  the  whole  drapery  floated  in  such  wide  fold* 
round  him  as  obliged  him  every  moment  to  gather  it  up  and  throw  it  over  his  arm,  or  by  socne 
management  of  this  sort  to  get  it  out  of  his  way,  and  still  it  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  incom- 
mode him  in  his  movement.  When  the.  young  couple  became  aware  of  his  presence,  he  was. 
anying :— - 

M  And  so,  venerable  sir,  many  as  have  been  the  years  I  have  dwelt  here  in  this  forest,  I 
have  never  received  the  name  of  hermit  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  For,  as  I  said  before,  I 
lonow  nothing  of  penance,  and  I  think,  too,  that  I  have  no  particular  need  of  it.  Do  you  ask 
me  why  I  am  so  attached  to  the  forest  ?  It  is  because  its  scenery  is  so  peculiarly  picturesque, 
and  affords  me  so  much  pastime,  when,  in  my  floating  white  garments,  I  pass  through  ita 
'world  of  leaves  and  dusky  shadows;  and  then  a  sweet  sunbeam  glances  down  upon  me,  at 
tunes,  before  I  think  of  it." 

« You  are  a  very  singular  man,"  replied  the  priest,  "  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  mere> 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  you." 

"And  who,  then,  may  yourself  be,  to  pass  from  one  thing  to  another?"  inquired  the 
atranger. 

*  I  am  called  Father  Heilmann,"  answered  the  holy  man,  "  and  I  am  from  the  cloister  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Salutation,  beyond  the  lake." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  my  name  is  Kuhleborn,  and  were  I  a  stickler  for 
the  nice  distinctions  of  rank,  I  might  with  equal  propriety  require  you  to  give  me  the  tide  of 
noble  lord  of  Kuhleborn,  or  free  lord  (baron)  of  Kuhleborn  ;  for  I  am  as  free  as  the  birds  in 
the  forest,  and,  it  may  be,  a  trifle  more  so.  For  example,  I  now  have  something  to  tell  thai 
young  lady  there."  And  before  they  were  well  aware  of  his  purpose,  be  was  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  priest,  close  to  Undine,  and  stretching  himself  high  into  the  air,  in  order  to  whisper 
something  in  her  ear.     But  she  shrunk  from  him  in  terror,  and  exclaimed,— 

•*  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.n 

"  Ho,  ho,"  cried  the  stranger  with  a  laugh,  "  what  sort  of  a  marriage  have  you  made,  theny 
so  monstrous  and  genteel,  since  you  no  longer  know  your  own  relations  ?  Have  you  no 
recollection,  then,  of  your  uncle  Kuhleborn,  who  so  faithfully  bore  you  on  his  back  to  this 
region?" 

"  However  that  may  be,**  replied  Undine,  "  I  entreat  you  never  to  appear  in  my  pre- 
sence again.  I  am  now  afraid  of  you ;  and  will  not  my  husband  fear  and  forsake  me,  if  he 
sees  me  associate  with  such  strange  company  and  kindied  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  forget,  my  little  niece,"  said  Kuhleborn,  "  that  I  am  with  you  here  as  s> 
conductor;  otherwise  those  madcap  spirits  of  the  earth,  the  gnomes  that  haunt  this  forest, 
"ifould  play  you  some  of  their  mischievous  pranks.  Let  me,  therefore,  still  accompany  yon  its 
peace ;  even  the  old  priest,  there,  had  a  better  recollection  of  me  than  you  appear  to  have,  for 
lie  just  now  assured  me  that  I  seemed  to  be  very  familiar  to  him,  and  that  I  must  have  been 
with  him  in  the  ferry-boat,  out  of  which  be  tumbled  into  the  waves.  He  certainly  did  ant 
me  there,  for  I  was  no  other  than  the  water-spout  that  tore  him  out  of  it,  and  kept  Me} 
jdVmv  unking.  •*■*»  T  -afely  wafted  him  ashore  to  your  wedding." 
Un&*  tnisjtrt  thiir  irp*  "i"  »-**—  ™~* r{  Vm  he  anpssjed  it  aw 
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moving  forward,  just  as  if  be  were  dreaming  or  walking  in  hif  aloep,  and  no  longer  to  be 
conscious  of  a  word  that  was  fpoken.  Undine  then  aaid  to  Kukleborn,— "I  already  ate  yon- 
der the  end  of  the  forest ;  we  have  no  further  need  of  yonr  aasistinos,  and  nothing  now  gives 
us  alarm  bat  yourself.  I  therefore  beseech  you,  by  oar  mutual  love  and  good-will,  to  vanish 
nnd  allow  us  to  proceed  in  peace." 

Kiibleborn  seemed  to  be  transported  with  fury  at  this :  he  darted  a  frightful  look  at  Undine, 
and  grinned  fiercely  upon  her.  She  shrieked  aloud,  and  called  her  husband  to  protect  her* 
The  knight  sprung  round  the  horse  as  quick  an  lightning,  and,  brandishing  his  sword,  struck 
at  Kiihleborn's  head.  But  instead  of  severing  it  from  his  body,  the  sword  merely  flashed 
through  a  torrent,  which  rushed  foaming  near  them  from  a  lofty  cliff;  and  with  a  splash, 
which  much  resembled  in  sound  a  bunt  of  laughter,  the  stream  all  at  once  poured  upon  them, 
and  gave  them  a  thorough  wetting.  The  priest,  as  if  suddenly  awaking  from  a  trance,  coolly 
observed, — "  This  is  what  I  have  been  some  time  expee;ing,  because  the  brook  has  descended 
from  the  steep  so  close  beside  us — though  at  first  sight,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  resemble  a  man, 
and  to  possess  the  power  of  speech." 

As  the  waterfall  came  rushing  from  its  crag,  it  distinctly  uttered  these  words  in  HukU 
brand's  ear :— M  Rash  knight !  valiant  knight !  I  am  not  angry  with  you,— I  have  no  quarrel 
with  you ;  only  continue  to  defend  your  charming  little  wife  with  the  same  spirit,  yon  bold 
knight  !  you  rash  blade!" 

After  advancing  a  few  steps  farther,  the  travellers  came  out  upon  open  ground.  The  impe- 
rial city  lay  bright  before  them ;  and  the  evening  sun,  which  gilded  its  towers  with  gold, 
kindly  dried  their  garments  that  had  been  so  completely  drenched. 


CHAPTER    X.  ' 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  young  knight,  Iluldbrand  of  Ringstetten,  had  occasioned 
much  remark  in  the  imperial  city,  and  no  small  concern  among  those  of  the  people,  who,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  cxpertness  in  tourney  and  dance,  as  in  consequence  of  his  mild  and 
amiable  manners,  had  become  attached  to  him.  His  attendants  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  place 
without  their  master,  although  not  a  soul  of  them  had  been  courageous  enough  to  follow  him 
into  the  fearful  recesses  of  the  forest.  They  remained,  therefore,  at  the  public-house,  in  the 
indulgence  of  idle  hope,  as  men  are  wont  to  do,  and,  by  the  expression  of  their  fears,  kept  tho 
fate  of  their  lost  lord  fresh  in  remembrance. 

Now  when  the  violent  storms  and  floods  had  been  observed  immediately  after  his  departure, 
the  destruction  of  the  handsome  young  stranger  became  all  but  certain ;  even  Bertalda  bad 
quite  openly  discovered  her  sorrow,  and  detested  herself  for  having  induced  him  to  take  that 
fatal  excursion  into  the  forest.  Her  foster-parents,  the  duke  and  duchess,  had  meanwhile 
come  to  take  her  away,  but  Bertalda  persuaded  them  to  remain  with  her  until  some  certain 
news  of  Huldbrand  should  be  obtained,  whether  he  were  living  or  dead.  She  endeavoured 
also  to  prevail  upon  several  young  knights,  who  were  assiduous  in  courting  her  favour,  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  noble  adventurer  in  the  forest.  But  she  refused  to  pledge  her  hand  as  the 
reward  of  the  enterprise,  because  she  still  cherished,  it  might  be,  a  hope  of  its  being  claimed 
by  the  returning  knight ;  and  no  one  would  consent,  for  a  glove,  a  riband,  or  even  a  kiss,  to 
expose  his  life  to  bring  back  a  rival  so  very  dangerous. 

When  Iluldbrand  now  made  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  his  attendants,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  almost  all  the  people,  rejoiced.  We  must  acknowledge,  indeed, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  Bertalda ;  for  although  it  might  be  quite  a  welcome  event  to 
others,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  wife  of  such  exquisite  loveliness,  and  Father  Heilmann  as 
n  witness  of  their  marriage,  Bertalda  could  not  but  view  the  affair  with  grief  and  vexation ; 
she  bad,  in  truth,  become  attached  to  the  young  knight  with  her  whole  soul,  and  then  her 
mourning  for  his  absence,  or  supposed  death,  had  been  more  unreservedly  shown  than  she 
<eould  now  have  wished. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  she  conducted  herself  like  a  prudent  woman  in  eircurostanoes 
«f  siteb  delicacy,  and  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Undine,  whom  the  whole  city 
looked  upon  as  a  princess  that  Huldbrand  had  rescued  in  the  fore**  from  toes*  «*& 
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Whomever  any  one  questioned  either  herself  or  her  husband  relative  to  surmises  of 
this  nature,  they  bad  wisdom  enough  to  remain  silent,  or  wit  enough  to  evade  the  inquiries. 
The  lips  of  Father  HrUraann  had  been  sealed,  in  regard  to  idle  gossip  of  every  kind,  on  HuU|* 
brand's  arrival — he  had  immediately  returned  to  the  cloister ;  so  that  people  were  obliged  to 
rest  contented  with  their  own  wild  conjectures,  and  even  Bertalda  herself  ascertained  nothing 
more  of  the  truth  than  others.  . 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Undine  daily  regarded  this  young  lady  with  increasing  fondness. 
M  We  must  have  been  heretofore  acquainted  with  each  other,"  she  often  used  to  say  to  her, 
"  or  else  there  must  be  some  mysterious  connexion  between  us ;  for  it  it  incredible  that  one 
individual  so  perfectly  without  cause,  I  mean  without  some  deep  and  secret  cause,  should  be 
so  fondly  attached  to  another  as  I  have  been  to  you  from  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting." 

And  even  Bertalda  could  not  deny  that  she  felt  a  confiding  impulse,  an  attraction  of 
tenderness,  toward  Undine,  much  as  she  deemed  this  fortunate  rival  the  cause  of  her  bitterest 
disappointment  Under  the  influence  of  this  mutual  regard,  they  found  meant  to  persuade, 
the  one  her  foster-parents,  the  other  her  husband,  to  defer  the  day  of  separation  to  a  period 
more  and  more  remote ;  nay,  more— they  had  already  begun  to  talk  of  a  plan  for  Bartaldafe 
accompanying  Undine  to  Cassle  Ringstetten,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and 
•pending  some  considerable  time  with  her. 

Once  on  a  fine  evening,  while  they  were  promenading  the  city  by  starlight,  they  happened 
to  be  talking  over  their  scheme  just  as  they  passed  the  high  trees  that  bordered  the  puhlio 
walk.  The  young  married  pair,  though  it  was  somewhat  late,  had  called  upon  Bertalda,  to 
invite  her  to  share  their  enjoyment ;  and  all  three  proceeded  familiarly  up  and  down  beneath 
the  dark  blue  heaven,  not  seldom  interrupted  in  their  converse  by  the  admiration,  which  they 
could  not  but  bestow  upon  the  magnificent  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  upon  the 
wonderful  rush  and  shooting  upward  of  its  water.  All  was  sweet  and  soothing  to  their  minds; 
among  the  shadows  of  the  trees  stole  in  glimmerings  of  light  from  the  adjacent  houses ;  a  low 
murmur,  as  of  children  *at  play,  and  of  other  persons  who  were  enjoying  their  walk,  floated 
around  them  ;  so  lonely  were  they,  and  sharing  at  the  same  time  so  much  of  social  happiness, 
under  a  serene  sky  and  amid  the  living  world,  that  whatever  had  appeared  difficult  by  day, 
now  became  smooth  and  easy  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  three  friends  could  no  longer 
sue  slightest  cause  for  hesitation  in  regard  to  BertaldVs  taking  the  journey. 

At  that  instant,  while  they  were  just  appointing  the  day  of  their  departure,  a  tall 
approached  them  from  the  middle  of  the  square,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  company,  and  spoke 
something  in  the  young  bride's  ear.  Though  displeased  with  the  interruption  and  its  cause, 
she  walked  aside  a  few  steps  with  the  stranger,  and  both  began  to  whisper,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Huldbcand  thought  he  recognised  the  strange  man  of  the  forest;  and  ha 
gased  upon  him  with  a  look  so  intense  and  immovable,  that  he  neither  heard  nor  answered 
the  astonished  inquiries  of  Bertalda.  All  at  once  Undine  dapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
and  turned  back  from  the  stranger,  laughing ;  he,  frequently  shaking  hia  head,  retired  with  a 
hasty  step  and  discontented  air,  and  descended  into  the  fountain.  Huldbrand  now  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  his  conjecture  was  correct,  but  Bertalda  asked,— 

"  What,  then,  dear  Undine,  did  the  master  of  the  fountain  wish  to  say  to  yout" 

Undine  secretly  laughed  within  herself  and  made  answer,— "  The  day  after  to  morrow,  my 
dear  child,  when  the  anniversary  of  your  nameday*  returns,  you  shall  be  informed."  And 
this  was  all  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose.  She  merely  asked  Bertalda  to  dinner  on 
the  appointed  day,  and  requested  her  to  invite  her  foster-parents ;  and  soon  afterward  they 
asperated. 

"Kuhleborn?"  said  Huldbrand  to  his  lovely  wile  with  an  inward  shudder,  when  they 
had  taken  leave  of  Bertalda,  and  were  now  going  home  through  the  darkening  streets. 

"  Yes,  It  was  he,"  answered  Undine,  "  and  ha  would  have  wearied  me  with  stupid  warnings 
and  forebodings  without  end.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  senseless  trash,  what  was  altogether 
the  reverse  of  his  intention,  he  delighted  mo  with  a  moat  wholesome  piece  of  news.     If  you, 


*A  literary  friend,  fioai  waose  kindness  I  hare  ecrived  the  best  aid  in  lovishsg  and  correct!**;  «*? 
.*««.  taforsos  »,  tut  tats  term  «  refcte  t»  aOwsB  uaHsai  of  eesseeaHag  net  enry  the  aeruiaay,  eat 
also  the  nasaeaay.  that  U,  the  day  which  ia  the  abnaaac  bears  the  person's  Caiieuaa  ansae-  The  eat 
•"■^""■tatee*  a  sum  for  each  eay  ia  the  year,  being  cftther  the  aaase  of  a  ssiat  or  seas*  eahw 
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my  dear  lord  and  husband,  wish  ma  to  acquaint  you  with  It  now,  you  uead  only  oommmd 
me.  and  I  will  finely  and  from  my  heart  tell  you  all  without  reserve*  But  would  you  eontsr 
upon  Undine  a  very,  very  peculiar  pleasure,  only  wait  till  the  day  after  to-mowow,  and  them 
you,  too,  shall  have  your  share  of  the  surprise." 

The  knight  was  quite  willing  to  gratify  hb  wife  in  regard  to  what  she  had  requested  with 
so  beautiful  a  spirit ;  and  this  spirit  she  discovered  yet  more,  for  while  she  was  that  night 
falling  asleep,  she  murmured  to  herself  with  a  smile, — u  How  she  will  rejoice  and  be  asto- 
nished at  what  her  master  of  the  fountain  has  told  me,— the  dear,  happy  Bertalda  I'* 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Tsnt  company  were  sitting  at  dinner ;  Bertalda,  adorned  with  jewels  and  flowers  withont 
number,  the  presents  of  her  foster  parents  and  friends,  and  resembling  some  goddess  of  Spring, 
as*  beside  Undine  and  Huldbrand  at  the  bead  of  the  table.  When  the  sumptuous  repsst  was 
ended,  and  the  dessert  was  placed  before  them,  permission  was  given  that  the  doors  should  be 
left  open :  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  custom  in  Germany,  that  the  common 
people  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  splendour  and  sharing  the  festivity  of  their 
superiors.     Among  these  spectators  the  servants  carried  round  cake  and  wine. 

Huldbrand  and  Bertalda  waited  with  secret  impatience  for  the  promised  explanation,  audi 
never,  except  when  they  could  not  well  help  it,  removed  their  eyes  from  Undine.  But  the 
beautiful  woman  still  continued  silent,  and  merely  smiled  to  herself  with  secret  and  heart-felt' 
satisfaction.  All  who  were  made  acquainted  with  the  promise  she  had  given,  could  perceive 
that  she  was  every  moment  on  the  point  of  revealing  a  secret,  which  she  felt  to  be  of  an 
exciting  nature ;  and  yet,  as  children  sometimes  delay  tasting  their  choicest  dainties,  she  still 
withheld  the  communication,  with  a  denial  that  made  it  the  more  to  be  desired.  Bertalda. 
and  Huldbrand  partook  of  the  same  delightful  feeling,  while  in  anxious  hope  they  were  expect- 
ing the  unknown  disclosure  which  they  were  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  their  friend. 

At  this  moment  several  of  the  company  pressed  Undine  to  give  them  a  song.     This 
appeared  to  her  to  be  a  well-timed  request,  and,  ordering  her  lute  to  be  brought,  she  sung; 
the  following  words  :— 
"If mis*  to  bright,  I  "  They  clothe  themselves  in  beauty, 


Wild  sowers  so  gay. 
Where  high  grass  so  dewy 
Orewns  the  wavy  lake's  border. 


"  On  the  saeeeWa  verdant 
What  glimmers  there  so  white  t 
Have  wreaths  of  snowy  blossoms, 
Soft  floating,  fallen  ft  oat  heaven  t 

*•  Ah,  seel  a  tender  infant!— 

{t  plays  with  flowers,  unwitting ; 
t  strives  to  grasp  morn's  golden 
O  where,  sweet  stranger,  Where's  your  home  t 
Afar  from  unknown  shores. 
The  waves  have  wafted  hither 
Tads  helplsss  lituo  one. 


"  Kay,  clasp  not,  tender  daffunj, 
With  tiny  hand  the  towers: 
No  hand  returns  the  pressare. 


They  breathe  a  rich  perfume. 
But  caonet  fold  around  you 
A  mother's  loving  arms  ;— 
Far,  fsr  away  that  mother's  fond 

"  Life's  early  dawn  jest  opening:  fhtat. 
Your  eye  yet  beaming  heaven's  own  amils, 
80  soon  your  tenderest  guardians  gone  j— 
Severe,  poor  child,  your  faSSj 
AU,  all  to  yon  unknown. 

**  A  noble  duke  has  crosa'd  the  mead, 
And  near  yon  chrck'd  Us  steed's  career: 
Wonder  and  pity  touch  his  heart) 
With  knowledge  high  and  manners  pure 
He  rears  you,— makes  his  coinV-home  your  own- 

"  How  erent,  how  Has**,  your  gain! 
Of  all  the  land  yon  bloom  the  Totaliest, 
Tot,  ah!  the  priceless  blessing. 
The  ones  of  paroaW  fundneas. 
Yon  left  on  strands  unknown." 


Undine  touched  her  lute  with  the  low  under-tones  of  feeling,  and  paused  with  n 
efcoly  smile ;  the  eyes  of  Bertalda's  ducal  roster-parents  were  fUled  with  tears, 

"  Ah  yes,  it  was  so,— such  was  the  morning  on  which  I  found  you,  poor  anriable  orphan,* 

cried  the  duke,  with  deep  emotion;  M the  beautiful  singer  2a  certainly  right:  etui 

•That  nrtcsloes  blsssai 
The  bans  of  parents' 

jt  was  beyond  our  power  to  gift  you-" 

•«  But  we  must  hear,  also,  what  laeppened  to  the  poor  parents, *  fluid  Undine,  as  sj*  tin** 

lbs  chords  sad  flung,— 
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•»  Ihraugh  her  ekanbers  mm  tke  stacker, 
Searching,  eeaiehing  everywhere ; 
Seeks  tod  Enow*  not  what,  wick  yeaning, 
Clilleliee  keene  still  andiag  tkere. 


.     b 


•*'  ChildleM  boose!  0  sound  of  anguish ! 
She  alone  tke  aogaiak  knows, 
aoTedfa 


Tfc<*re  by  day  who  led  ker  dear  one, 
Tkere  wke  sock'd  its  nigtu-repoce. 


are  ewatlinev 
Sunshine  wanna  again  the  shore; 
Ah,  fond  another,  eeaea  year  em 
Cemes  tke  loved  and  leat  ne 


"The*  when  aim  of  e*eer*  freak*, 
Heme  tke  father  wends  bio  way, 


While  with  smiles  his  wee  he's 
Conthng  tenra  bia  keart  betray 

Wen  he  known,  within  his  dwelling 

Still  aa  deatk  he*U  ind  tke  glooaa; 
Only  bear  the  nether  meaning,— 

No  aweet  babe  to  smile  him  home.** 


<<  O  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  God  tell  me,  Undine,  where  are  my  parents  ?**  cried  the  weep* 
ing  Bertalda.  '*  You  certainly  know,  you  must  have  discovered  them,  you  wonderful  woman, 
for  otherwise  you  would  never  have  thus  torn  my  heart.  Can  they  be  already  here  ?  May  I 
believe  it  possible  ?  "  Her  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  the  brilliant  company,  and  rested  upon 
a  lady  of  distinction,  who  was  sitting  next  to  her  foster-father. 

Then,  with  an  inclination  of  her  head,  Undine  beckoned  toward  the  doer,  while  bar  eye* 
overflowed  with  the  sweetest  emotion.  "  Where,  then,  are  the  poor  parents  waiting?"  aim 
naked,  and  the  old  fisherman,  diffident  and  hesitating,  advanced  with  his  wile  from  the  crowd 
of  spectators.  Swift  as  the  rush  of  hope  within  them,  they  threw  a  look  of  inquiry,  now  at 
Undine,  and  now  at  the  beautiful  lady  who  was  said  to  be  their  daughter. 

"  It  is  she  !  it  is  she  there  before  you  !  '*  exclaimed  the  restorer  of  their  child,  with  the 
imperfect  utterance  of  rapture,  and  both  the  aged  parents  embraced  their  recovered  daughter, 
weeping  aloud  and  praising  God. 

But,  shocked  and  indignant,  Bertalda  tore  herself  from  their  arms.  Snob  a  discovery  was 
too  severe  for  her  proud  spirit  to  bear,  especially  at  the  moment  when  she  had  efoubtlees 
•expected  to  see  her  former  splendour  increased,  and  when  hope  was  pasturing  to  her  ■'^■fjg 
less  brilliant  than  a  royal  canopy  and  a  crown.  It  seemed  to  net  as  if  her  rival  bad  eomtrived 
all  this,  and  with  the  special  view  to  humble  her  before  Iluldbraod  and  the  whole  world. 
She  reproached  Undine,  she  abused  the  old  people,  and  even  such  offensive  words  as  M  de- 
ceiver, bribed,  and  perjured  impostors,"  burst  from  her  lips. 

The  aged  wife  of  the  fisherman  then  said  to  herself,  but  in  a  Tory  low  voice,— M  Ah,  sty 
•God  !  what  a  worthless  vixen  of  a  woman  she  has  grown  !  and  yet  I  feel  in  my  heart  thatsht 
is  my  child." 

The  old  fisherman,  however,  had  meanwhile  folded  his  hands,  and  offered  op  a  silent  sawyer 
that  she  might  not  be  bis  daughter. 

Undine,  faint  and  pale  as  death,  turned  from  the  parents  to  Bertalda,  from  Bertalda  te  the 
parents ;  she  was  suddenly  cast  down  from  all  that  heaven  of  happiness  of  which  she  bad  been 
dreaming,  and  plunged  into  an  agony  of  terror  and  disappointment,  of  which  until  now  she 
iiad  never  formed  even  a  dream. 

44  Have  you  then  a  soul  ?  Can  you  really  have  a  soul,  Bertalda  I  '*  she  cried  again  and 
again  to  her  angry  friend,  as  if  with  vehement  effort  she  would  rouse  her  from  a  sodden 
delirium  or  some  distracting  dream  of  night,  and  restore  her  to  recollection* 

But  when  Bertalda  became  every  moment  only  more  and  more  enraged,  as  the  disappointed 
parents  began  to  weep  aloud,  and  the  .company,  with  much  warmth  of  dismmto,  were  espous- 
ing opposite  sides,  she  discovered  a  prompt  and  admirable  presence  of  mind  ;  she  begged  Sat 
the  liberty  of  speaking  in  this  her  husband's  dining-hall,  and  so  worthy  of  praise  was  her 
purpose,  and  so  earnest  were  her  expressions  and  tones,  that  all  around  her  were  in  an  instant 
hushed  to  silence.  She  then  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where,  both  humbled 
and  haughty,  Bertalda  had  seated  herself  and,  while  every  eye  was  fastened  upon  her,  spoksin 
•the  following  manner  :— 

"  My  friends,  I  am  grieved  to  see  yon  appear  so  dissatisfied  and  disturbed*  This  eater- 
tainment  of  mine,  which  you  are  interrupting  with  your  heated  discussion,  I  bad  hoped  would 
prove  a  satisfaction  to  you  and  myself.  Ah,  my  God !  I  knew  nothing  of  these  your  heartless 
maxims,  these  your  unnatural  ways  of  thinking,  and  never,  so  long  as  I  live,  I  assr,  shell  I 
«ecome  reconciled  to  them.  The  disclosure  1  have  made.  It  seams,  is  unweleosne  to  you;  « 
has  produced  all  this  excitement  and  confusion  ,*  but  I  am  not  to  blame  te  auoh  a  lean]* 


\ 
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Believe  me,  little  m  you  may  imagis*  this  to  be  tec  eve,  it  it  wholly  awing  to  yourselves. 
One  word  more,  therefore,  ie  ell  I  htrre  to  add,  bat  this  is  one  that  must  be  spoken— I  hare 
uttered  nothing  but  the  truth.  Of  the  certainty  of  the  fact  I  give  you  the  strongest  assur* 
anee;  no  other  proof  earn  I  or  will  I  produce;  but  this  I  will  affirm  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  individual  who  gave  me  this  information  was  the  very  person  who  decoyed  the  infant 
Bertalda  into  the  water,  and  who,  after  thus  taking  her  from  bar  parents,  placed  her  on  the 
green  grass  of  the  meadow,  where  he  knew  the  duke  was  to  pass." 

"  She  is  an  enchantress,"  cried  Bertalda,  *•  a  witch,  that  has  intercourse  with  evil  spirits* 
She  has  even  now  confessed  it  herself." 

"  Never !  I  deny  it,"  replied  Undine,  while  a  whole  heaven  of  innocence  and  truth  beamed 
from  her  eyes.  «  I  am  no  witch ;  look  upon  me,  see  and  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  her 
words.* 

*  Then  she  utters  both  falsehood  and  folly,"  cried  Bertalda,  *  and  she  is  unable  to  prove 
that  I  am  the  child  of  those  low  people.  My  noble  parents,  I  entreat  you  to  take  me  from 
this  company,  and  out  of  this  eity,  beyond  the  breath  of  calumny  and  abuse.  Nothing  but 
detraction  meets  me  here." 

But  the  aged  duke,  a  man  of  honourable  feeling,  remained  unmoved  by  her  excited  state, 
and  his  lady  remarked,—"  We  must  thoroughly  examine  the  circumstances  of  this  matter. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  move  a  single  step  from  this  hall  before  we  do  so." 

Encouraged  by  this  kind  word,  the  aged  wife  of  the  isherman  drew  near,  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  duchess,  and  aeie%— "  Exalted  and  pious  lady,  you  have  opened  my  heart. 
Permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  this  evil-disposed  maiden  is  my  daughter,  she  has  a  mark  like  a 
violet  between  her  shoulders,  and  another  of  the  same  kind  on  the  instep  of  ber  left  foot.  If 
she  will  only  consent  to  go  out  of  the  hall  with  me  — * 

"  I  will  not  consent  to  uncover  myself  before  the  peasant  woman,"  interrupted  Bertalda,. 
haughtily  turning  her  back  upon  her. 

"  But  before  me  you  certainly  will,"  replied  the  duchess,  with  solemnity.  "  You  will  follow 
me  into  that  room,  young  woman,  and  the  worthy  old  lady  shall  go  with  us." 

The  three  disappeared,  and  the  rest  continued  where  they  were,  in  the  hush  of  almost 
imbreathing  expectation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  females  returned,  Bertalda  as  pale  as  death, 
and  the  duchess  said, — M  Truth  must  be  acknowledged  as  truth  ;  I  therefore  declare  that  our 
lady  hostess  has  spoken  with  perfect  correctness.  Bertalda  is  the  fisherman's  daughter  ;  no 
further  proof  is  required ;  and  this  is  all  of  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  you  need  to  bo 
informed. 

The  princely  pair  went  out  with  their  adopted  daughter ;  the  fisherman,  in  consequence 
of  a  sign  from  the  duke,  followed  them  with  his  wife.  The  other  guests  retired  in  silence,  or 
Jrot  imperfectly  suppressing  their .  murmurs,  while  Undine  sunk  weeping  into  the  arms  of 
Huldbrand. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

The  lord  of  Ringstetten  would  certainly  have  been  more  gratified  had  the  events  of  this  day 
been  different ;  but  even  such  as  they  now  were,  he  could  by  no  means  look  upon  them  as 
unwelcome,  since  his  wife  had  discovered  so  much  discretion,  kindness  of  spirit,  and  cordial 
affection. 

•*  If  I  have  given  her  a  soul,"  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself,  "  I  have  assuredly  given 
her  a  better  one  than  my  own ; "  and  now  what  chiefly  occupied  his  mind,  was  to  soothe  and 
comfort  his  weeping  wife,  and  even  so  early  as  the  morrow  to  remove  her  from  a  place  which, 
after  this  cross  accident,  could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  her.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
opinion  of  the  public  concerning  her  was  not  changed  ;  as  something  extraordinary  had  long 
before  been  expected  of  her,  the  mysterious  discovery  of  Bertalda's  parentage  had  occasioned 
little  or  no  surprise ;  and  every  one  who  became  acquainted  with  the  disclosure  of  Bertalda's 
atory,  and  with  the  violence  of  ber  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  was  only  disgusted  and  set 
against  her.  Of  this  state  of  things,  however,  the  knight  and  bis  lady  were  as  yet  ignorant  7 
betides,  whether  the  pulrtie  condemned  Bertalda  or  herself,  the  one  view  of  the  affcrr  wool* 
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have  been  at  distressing  to  Undine  as  the  other  j  and  thus  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  wisest  course  they  could  take  was  to  leave  behind  them  toe  walls  of  the  old  city  with  all 
the  speed  in  their  power. 

With  the  earliest  beams  of  morning,  a  brilliant  carriage  for  Undine  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  inn;  the  horses  of  Huldbrand  and  his  attendants  stood  near,  stamping  the  pavement, 
impatient  to  proceed.  The  knight  was  leading  his  beautiful  wife  from  the  door,  when  a  fish- 
girl  came  up  and  met  them  in  the  way. 

"  We  have  no  occasion  for  your  fish,"  said  Huldbrand,  accosting  her;  "  we  are  this  moment 
setting  out  on  a  journey." 

Upon  this  the  fish-girl  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  then  it  was  that  the  young  couple  first 
perceived  it  was  Bertalda,  They  immediately  returned  with  her  to  their  apartment,  when  she 
informed  them,  that  owing  to  her  unfeeling  and  violent  conduct  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
duke  and  duchess  had  been  so  displeased  with  her  as  entirely  to  withdraw  from  her  their 
protection,  though  not  before  giving  her  a  generous  portion.  The  fisherman,  too,  had  received 
a  handsome  gratuity,  and  had,  the  eveninjr,  before,  set  out  with  his  wife  for  his  beloved 
peninsula. 

"  I  would  have  gone  with  them,"  she  pursued,  "  but  the  old  fisherman,  who  is  called  my 
father •• 

"  He  certainly  is  your  fether,  Bertalda,"  said  Undine,  interrupting  her.  "  Pray  consider 
what  I  tell  you :  the  stranger  whom  you  took  for  the  master  of  the  water- works,  gave  me  til 
the  particulars.  He  wished  to  dissuade  me  from  taking  you  with  me  to  Castle  Ringstetten, 
and  therefore  disclosed  to  me  the  whole  mystery." 

44  Well,  then,'*  continued  Bertalda,  "  my  father— if  it  must  needs  be  so — my  father  said, — 
4 1  will  not  take  you  with  me  until  your  mind  and  manners  are  changed.  If  you  will  venture 
to  come  to  us  alone  through  the  ill-omened  forest,  that  shall  be  a  proof  of  your  having  some 
regard  for  us.  But  come  not  to  roe  as  a  lady ;  come  merely  as  a  fish-girl.'  I  am  determined, 
therefore,  to  do  just  what  he  commanded  me;  for  since  I  am  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  I 
will  live  and  die  in  solitude,  a  poor  fish-girl,  with  parents  equally  poor.  The  forest,  indeed, 
appears  very  terrible  to  me  ;  horrible  spectres  make  it  their  haunt,  and  I  am  so  timorous.  But 
how  can  I  help  it  ? — I  have  only  come  here  at  this  early  hour  to  beg  the  noble  lady  of  Ring* 
stetten  to  pardon  my  unbecoming  behaviour  of  yesterday.  Dear  madam,  I  have  the  fullest 
persuasion  that  you  meant  to  do  me  a  kindness,  but  you  were  not  aware  how  severely  you 
would  wound  and  injure  me ;  and  this  was  the  reason  that,  in  my  agony  and  surprise,  so  many 
rash  and  frantic  expressions  burst  from  my  lips.  Forgive  me,  ah,  forgive  me  !  I  am  in  truth 
so  unhappy  already.  Only  consider  what  I  was  but  yesterday  morning,  what  I  was  even  at 
the  beginning  of  your  yesterday's  festival,  and  what  I  am  at  the  present  moment  !** 

Her  words  now  became  inarticulate,  lost  in  a  passionate  flow  of  tears,  while  Undine, 
bitterly  weeping  with  her,  fell  upon  her  neck.  So  powerful  was  her  emotion,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  she  could  utter  a  word.  '  At  length  she  said,— 

"  Dearest  Bertalda,  do  not  despair ;  you  shalt  still  go  with  us  to  Ringstetten ;  all  shall 
remain  just  as  we  lately  arranged  it ;  only,  in  speaking  to  me,  pray  continue  to  use  the  fami- 
liar and  affectionate  terms  that  we  have  been  wont  to  use,  and  do  not  pain  me  with  the  sound 
of '  madam '  and  '  noble  lady '  any  more.  Consider,  we  were  changed  for  each  other  when  we 
were  children ;  even  then  we  were  united  by  a  like  fate,  and  we  will  strengthen  this  union 
with  such  close  affection  as  no  human  power  shall  dissolve.  Only  first  of  all  you  must  go 
with  us  to  Ringstetten.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  share  our  sisterly  enjoyments, 
we  will  leave  that  to  be  talked  over  after  wc  arrive." 

Bertalda  looked  up  to  Huldbrand  with  timid  inquiry.  He  pitied  her  in  her  affliction, 
took  her  hand,  and  begged  her,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  to  intrust  herself  to  him  and 
bis  wife. 

"  We  will  send  a  message  to  your  parents,"  continued  he,  "  giving  them  the  reason  why  you 
have  not  come;"— and  he  would  have  added  more  about  his  worthy  friends  of  the  peninsula, 
when,  perceiving  that  Bertalda  shrunk  in  distress  at  the  mention  of  them,  he  waved  the  sub* 
ject.  He  took  her  under  the  arm,  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  then  Undine,  and  was  soon 
trotting  blithely  beside  them ;  so  persevering  was  he,  too,  in  urging  forward  their  driver, 
that  in  a  short  time  they  had  left  the  limits  of  the  etty,  and  with  these  a  crowd  of  painrol 
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recollections ;  and  now  the  ladies  experienced  a  satisfaction,  more  and  more  exquisite,  r*  their 
carriage  rolled  on  through  the  picturesque  scene,  which  their  progress  was  continually  pre- 
senting. 

After  a  journey  of  some  days,  they  arrived,  on  a  fine  evening,  at  Castle  Ringstetten.  The 
young  knight  being  much  engaged  with  the  overseers  and  menials  of  his  establishment,  Undine 
and  Bertalda  were  left  alone.  Eager  for  novelty,  they  took  a  walk  upon  a  high  rampart  of 
the  fortress,  and  were  charmed  with  the  delightful  landscape  which  fertile  Snabia  spread 
around  them.  While  they  were  viewing  the  scene,  a  tall  man  drew  near,  who  greeted  them 
with  respectful  civility,  and  who  seemed  to  Bertalda  much  to  resemble  the.  director  of  the  city 
fountain.  Still  less  was  the  resemblance  to  be  mistaken,  when.  Undine,  indignant  at  his 
intrusion,  waved  him  off  with  an  air  of  menace ;  while  he,  shaking  his  head,  retreated  with 
rapid  strides,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  then  glided  among  the  trees  of  a  neighbouring  grove 
and  disappeared. 

«  Do  not  be  terrified,  Bertalda,*1  said  Undine ;  M  the  odious  monster  of  the  fountain  shall  do 
you  no  harm  this  time."  And  then  she  related  to  her  the  particulars  of  her  history,  and  who  she 
was  herself, — how  Bertalda  had  been  taken  away  from  the  people  of  the  peninsula,  and  Undine 
substituted  in  her  place.  This  relation  at  first  filled  the  young  woman  with  amasement  and 
alarm ;  she  imagined)  ber  friend  must  be  seised  with  a  sudden  alienation  of  mind.  But,  from 
the  consistency  of  her  story,  she  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  was  true,  it  so  well 
agreed  with  her  former  adventures,  and  still  more  from  that  inward  feeling  with  which  truth 
never  fails  to  make  itself  known  to  us.  She  could  not  but  view  it  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  she  was  herself  now  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  fictions  of 
romance  which  she  had  formerly  heard  related  for  mere  amusement  She  gated  upon  Undine 
with  awe,  but  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  shudder,  which  seemed  to  separate  her  from  her  friend ; 
and  she  could  not  but  be  extremely  astonished  when  the  knight,  at  their  evening  repast, 
showed  himself  so  kind  and  affectionate  towards  a  being,  who  appeared,  after  the  discoveries 
just  made,  more  to  resemble  a  phantom  of  the  spirit-world  than  one  of  the  human  race. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Tbx  writer  of  this  history,  because  it  touches  his  own  heart,  and  because  he  wishes  it  may 
equally  move  the  hearts  of  others,  begs  you,  dear  reader,  to  grant  him  a  single  indulgence. 
Excuse  him.  if  he  now  passes  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  gives  you  only  a  general 
account  of  its  events.  He  is  well  aware  that,  perfectly  conforming  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  step 
by  step,  he  might  delineate  the  process  by  which  Huld brand's  warmth  of  attachment  for  Undine 
began  to  decline  and  to  be  transferred  to  Bertalda ;  how  Bertalda  gradually  became  more 
and  more  attached,  and  met  the  young  man's  glance  with  a  glow  of  love ;  how  they  both 
seemed  rather  to  fear  the  poor  wife,  as  a  being  of  another  species,  than  to  sympathise  with  her ; 
how  Undine  wept,  and  her  tears  produced  remorse  in  the  knight's  heart,  yet  without  awak- 
ening his  former  tenderness,  so  that  his  treatment  of  her  would  discover  occasional  impulses 
of  kindness  ;  but  a  cold  shuddering  would  soon  drive  him  from  her  side,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  the  society  of  Bertalda,  as  a  more  congenial  being  o.  his  own  race;— all  this  the  writer  is 
aware  he  could  describe  with  the  minute  touches  of  truth,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  course  that 
he  ought  to  pursue ;  but  his  heart  would  feel  the  task  to  be  too  melancholy,  for,  having  suf- 
fered calamities  of  this  nature,  he  is  impressed  with  terror  even  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
shadows. 

You  have  probably  experienced  a  similar  feeling  yourself,  my  dear  reader,  for  such  is  the 
inevitable  allotment  of  mortal  man.  Happy  are  you,  if  you  have  rather  endured  than  inflicted 
this  misery,  since,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  more  blessed  is  he  that  receives  than  he  that  gives. 
For  in  this  case,  when  such  remembrances  come  over  the  mind,  only  a  soft  pensiveness  steals 
into  the  soul,  and  perhaps  a  tender  tear  trickles  down  your  cheek,  while  you  regret  the 
fading  of  the  flowers  in  which  you  once  took  a  delight  so  exquisite.  But  of  this  no  more ; 
we  would  not  linger  over  the  evil,  and  pierce  our  hearts  with  a  thousand  separate  pangs,  but 
just  briefly  hint  the  course  of  events,  as  I  said  before. 
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Poor  Undine  was  extremely  distressed,  and  tha- otter  tiro  watt  far  from  being,  hapay  s 
Bertalda  in  particular,  whenevor  she  was  in  the.  slightest  degree  append  taJiec  wishes,  attri- 
buted the  cause  to  the  jealousy  and  oppression  of  the  injured  wife.     In  consequence  of.  this 
suspicious  temper,  she  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  discovering  a  haughty  andtimperi.ouw  xJtMM« 
nour,   to  which  Undine  submitted  in  sad  and.  painful,  telf  denial  ;,  and  sueb<waa  the  blind 
delusion  of  Huldbrand,  that  he.  usually  supported  the  impropriety  in  the  inost  deeitrvw  teens, 
What  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the  castle  still  mere!,  was  the  radioes  variety  of  wonderful 
apparitions  which  assailed  Huldbraadraad  Bertalda  in  the  vaulted  patiflff  of/ the*  Uiildia^ 
and  of  which  nothing  had  ever  been  hcasd  before  within  tae-mcencwy  of  maev     The  tali  white 
man,  in  whom  Huldbrand  but  too  well  recognised  Undimfe  uncle  Kublebeoi,  and  Bertalda. . 
the  mysterious  or  spectral  master  of  the  water-woxke,. often,  patted'  before,  them  iwith,  threaten* 
ing  aspect  and  gestures;  more  especially,  however,  before.  BerWlda,  se  that  ahe>had  already 
several  times  fainted  and  fallen  through  terror,  and  had  in  consequence  frequently  bought  of 
quitting  the  castle;  but.  portly  owing  to  her  excessive  fondness  (ojr  Htihihrand,.  as,  well  at 
to  a  reliance  on  what  she  termed  her  innotenee,  since  no  declaration  of  mutual-  attachment 
bad  ever  been  distinctly  made,  and  partly  also  became  she  knew  not:  whither  to  direct  her 
steps*  she  lingered  where  she  was. 

The  old  fisherman,  on  receiving  the  message  from  the  lord. of  Ringttetten,  that  Bertalda 
was  a  welcome  guest  in  hit  family,  returned  answer  in  soma  lines  almost  too  unintelligible 
to  be  deciphered,  but  still  the  best- bis  advanced- life  and  long  disuse  of  writing,  permit  ted 
bim  to  form. 

"  I  have  now  become/'  he  wrote,  "  a  poor  old  widower,  fox  my  beloved  and  faithful  wife  is 
dead ;  but  bereaved  and  disconsolate  as  I.  am,  sitting  solitary  in  my  cottage,  I  prefer  Bex- 
talda's  remaining,  where  she  is  to  her  living  with  me.  One  thing  it  all  I  have  to  ask,  which 
is  this, — that  she  do  nothing  to  hurt  my  dear  Undine,  or  to  make  her  unhappy.  Should  she  be 
thus  guilty,  she  mutt  expect,  what  she  certainly  will  have,  the  visitation  of  a  father's  curse." 

The  last  words  of  this  letter,  awful  as  they  were,  Bertalda  flung  to  the  winds;  but  the 
permission  to  remain  from  home,  which  her  father  had  granted  her,  she  remembered,  and 
clung  to  as  a  peculiar  indulgence,  just  as  we  are  wont  to  do  in  like  circumstances. 

One  day,  a  few  moments  after  Huldbrand  had  ridden  out,  Undine  called  together  the 
domestics  of  the  family,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  a  large  stone,  and  carefully  to  cover  with 
it  a  magnificent  fountain,  that  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  castle  court.  The  servants 
ventured  to  hint,  as  an  objection,  that  it  would  oblige  them  to  bring  their  water  from  the 
▼alley  below>  which  was  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  Undine  smiled  with  an  expression  of 
melancholy. 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear  children,"  replied  she,  "  to  increase  your  labour;  I  should  prefer  to 
bring  up  tlve  water- vessels  myself,  but  this  fuun  ain  must  indeed  be  closed.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  by  doing  it  we  only  avoid  a  greater  evil, — one 
that  may  well  be  called  a  calamity." 

The  domestics  were  all  delighted  to  gratify  their  gentle  mistress ;  and  making  no  further 
inquiry,  they  seized  the  enormous  stone.  While  they  were  raising  it  in  their  bands,  and  were 
now  on  the  point  of  adjusting  it  over  the  fountain,  Bertalda  came  running  to  the  place,  and 
cried,  with  an  air'of  command,  that  they  must  stop  ;  that  the  water  she  used,  to  improving  to 
ber  complexion,  she  was  wont  to  have  brought  from  this  fountain,  and  that  she  would  by  no 
means  allow  it  to  be  closed. 

This  time,  however,  Undine,  while  she  showed  her  usual  gentleness  and  more  than  her 
usual  resolution,  remained  firm  to  her  purpose :  she  said  it  belonged  to  her,  as  mistress  of 
the  house,  to  direct  the  regulations  of  the  establishment  according  to  her  best  judgment,  and 
that  she  was  accountable  in  this  to  no  one  but  her  lord  and  husband. 

<(  Sec,  O  pray,  see  !"  exclaimed  the  dissatisfied  and  indignant  Bertalda,  "  how  the  beautiful 
water  is  curling  and  curving,  winding  and  waving  there,  as  if  disturbed  at  being  shut  out  from 
the  bright  sunshine,  and  from  the  cheerful  view  of  the  human  countenance,  for  whose  mirror 
it  was  created" 

In  truth,  the  water  of  the  fountain  was  agitated,  and  foaming,  and  hissing  in  a  sur- 
prising manner ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  something  within  possessing  life  and  will,  that 
was  struggling  to  free  itself  from  confinement.     But  Undine  only  the  more  earnestly  urged 
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.  on  the  accomplishment  of  her  commands.  This  earnestness  wu  scarcely  required^  the  eervants 
of  the  castle  were  as  happy  in  obeying  their  sweet-tempered  lady  as.  in  opposing  the  haughty 
.  rsjpirit  of  Bertaida ;  and  with  whatever  xudeneas  the  latter  might  eren  scold  and  threaten, 
.•still  the  stone  was  in  a  few  minutes  lying  firm  over  the  opening  of  the  fountain.  Undine 
leaned  thoughtfully  over  it,  and  wrote  with  her  beautiful  fingers  on  the  flat  surface.  She 
must,  however,  have  had  something  very  acrid  and  corrosive  in  her  hand,  for  whan  she 
retired,  and  the  domestics  went  up  to  examine  the  atone,  they  discovered  various  strange 
characters  upon  it,  which  none  of  them  had  eeen  there  before. 

When  the  knight  returned  home  toward  evening,  Bertaida  received  him  with  tears  and 
complaints  of  Undine's  treatment  of  her.  He  threw  a  severe  look  at  his  poor  wife,  and  she 
cast  down  her  eyes  -in  evident  distress.    Still  she  jpoke  with  great  firmness : — 

«<  My  lord  and  husband,  you  never  reprove  even  a  bond-slave  before  you  hear  his  defence, 
bow  much  lass,  then,  your  wedded  wife.! " 

"  Speak,  what  moved  you  to  this  singular  conduct?"  said  the  knight,  with  a  gloomy 
countenance. 

"  I  could  wish  to  tell  you  when  we  are  entirely  alone,"  said  Undine  with  a  sigh. 

'<  You  can  tell  me  equally  well  in  the  presence  of  Bertaida,"  he  replied. 

"  Yes,  if  you  command  me,"  said  Undine,  "  but  do  not  command  me,— pray  do  not!" 

She  looked  so  humble,  affectionate,  and  obedient,  that  the  heart  of  the  knight  was  touched 
.and  softened,  as  if  it  felt  the  influence  of  a  say  from  better  times.  He  kindly  took  her  arm 
within  his,  and  led  her  to  his  apartment,  where  she  spoke  as  follows :— 

"  You  already  know  something,  my  beloved  lord,  of  Kuhleborn,  my  evil-disposed  uncle, 
and  have  often  felt  displeasure)  at  meeting  him  in  the  passages  of  this  castle.  Several  times 
has  he  terrified  Bertaida  oven  to  swooning.  He  does  this  because  he  possesses  no  soul,  being 
m  mere  elemental  minor  of  the  outward  world,  while  of  the  world  within  he  can  give  no 
reflection.  Then*  too,  he  sometimes  observes  that  you  are  displeased  with  me — that  in  my 
childish  weakness  I  weep  at  this,  and  that  Bertaida,  it  may  be,  is  laughing  at  the  same 
moment.  Hence  it  is  that  he  conceives  every  sort  of  wrong  and  unkindness  to  exist,  and  in 
various  ways  mixes  wkb  our  circle  unbidden.  What  do  Lgain  by  reproving  him,  by  snowing 
displeasure*  and  sending  him  away  ?  Ho  does  not  believe  a  word  I  say.  His  poor  imperfect 
nature  affords  him  no  conception  that  the  vicissitudes  and  satisfactions  of  love  have  so  mys- 
.  terious  .a  resemhlanee^and  are  eo  intimately  connected,  that  no  power  on  earth  is  able  to 
•aapamte  them.  Evan  in  the  midst  of  tears,  a  smile  is  dawning  on  the  cheek,  and  smiles  call 
forth  tears  from  their  secret  recesses." 

She  looked  up  at  Huldbread,  smiling  and  weeping,  and  he  again  felt  within  bis  heart  all 
the  magic  of  his  former  affection.  She  perceived  it»  and  pressed  ham  more  tenderly  to 
her,  while  amid  seats  of  joy  she  went  on  thusi— 

••  Whan  the  disturber  of  our  peace  would  not  be  dismissed  with  words,  I  was  obliged  to 
shut  the  door  upon  man,  and  the  only  entrance  by  which  ho  has  aeeeas  to  us  is  that  fountain. 
His  connexion  with  the  other  wasercpirtU  here  in  this  region  is  eut  off  by  the  valleys  that 
'border  upon  us,  and  bis  kingdom  first  commences  farther  off  on  the  Danube,  in  whose  tribu- 
tary streams  some  of  hie  good  friends  naive  their  abode.  For  this  reason  I  caused  this  stone 
to  ho  placed  over  the  opening  of  the  fountain,  and  inscribed  characters  upon  it  which  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  my  suspicious  and  passionate  uncle,  so  that  he  now  has  no  power  of  intruding 
:  cither  upon  you,  or  me,  or  Bertaida,  Human  beings,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  charac- 
ters I  have  inscribed  there,  are  able  to  raise  the  stone  without  any  extraordinary  trouble  what- 
ever;  there  ia  nothing  to  prevent  them*  14  therefore,  this  be  your  resolve,  remove  it  according 
toBertelda's  deaupe,  but  she  assuredly  knows  not  what  she  oaks.  The  rude  Kuhleborn  looks 
with  peculiar  ill-will  upon  her ;  and  should  much  come  to  pass  that  he  has  imperfectly  pre- 
dicted to  me,  and  which  is  quite  likely  to  happen,  without  your  meaning  any  evil,— I  fear, 
s^sy  husband,  that  you  yourself  would  be  exposed  to  peril." 

Huldbrand  felt  the  generosity  of  his  amiable  wife  in  the  depth  of  his  heart,  since  she  had 
been  so  active  in  confining  her  formidable  defender,  and  even  at  the  very  moment  she  was 
suffering  in  consequence  of  the  reproaches  of  Bertaida.  Influenced  by  this  feeling,  he  pressed 
•her  in  his  arms  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  said  with  emotion,— 
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M  The  stone  shall  remain  unmoved— ell  remains  and  ever  shall  remain  just  aa  yon  choose 
to  have  it,  my  dear,  very  dear  Undine ! " 

At  these  long-withheld  expressions  of  tenderness,  she  returned  his  caresses  with  lowly 
delight,  and  ending  what  she  had  to  say,  observed, — **  My  dearest  husband,  sines  you  are  so 
very  kind  and  indulgent  to-day,  may  I  venture  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  ?  Pray  observe  it  is 
with  you  as  with  summer ;  even  amid  its  highest  splendour,  summer  puts  on  the  *«-*«pg  and 
thundering  crown  of  glorious  tempests,  in  which  it  strongly  resembles  a  king  and  god  on 
earth.  You,  too,  are  sometimes  terrible  in  your  rebukes ;  your  eyes  flash  lightning, while  thun- 
der resounds  in  your  voice ;  and  although  this  may  be  quite  becoming  to  you,  I  in  my  folly 
cannot  but  sometimes  weep  at  it  But  never,  I  entreat  you,  discover  such  violence  toward  me 
on  a  river,  or  even  when  we  are  near  a  piece  of  water ;  for  if  you  should,  my  relations  would 
acquire  a  right  to  exercise  authority  over  me.  They  would  tear  me  from  you  in  their  fury 
with  inexorable  force,  because  they  would  conceive  that  one  of  their  race  was  injured ;  and  I 
should  be  compelled,  as  long  as  I  lived,  to  dwell  below  in  tbe  crystal  palaces,  and  never  dare 
ascend  to  you  again ;  or  should  they  send  me  up  to  you,  O  God !  tnat  would  be  infinitely 
more  deplorable  still.  No,  no,  my  beloved  husband,  let  it  not  come  to  that,  if  your  poor 
Undine  is  dear  to  yon." 

He  solemnly  promised  to  do  as  she  desired,  and,  infinitely  happy  and  lull  of  affection,  the 
married  pair  returned  from  the  apartment.  At  this  very  moment  Bertalda  came  with  some 
work-people,  whom  she  had  meanwhile  ordered  to  attend  her,  and  said  with  a  fretful  air, 
which  she  bad  assumed  of  late,— 

**  Well,  now  the  secret  consultation  is  at  an  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  stone  maybe  permitted 
to  come  down.     Go  out,  workmen,  and  execute  your  business." 

The  knight,  however,  highly  resenting  her  impertinence,  said,  in  brief  and  very  decisive 
terms, — "  The  stone  remains  where  it  is ; M  be  reproved  Bertalda,  also,  for  the  vehement  and 
undisciplined  spirit  that  she  had  discovered  towards  his  wife.  Whereupon  the  workmen, 
smiling  with  secret  satisfaction,  withdrew ;  while  Bertalda,  pale  with  rage,  hurried  to  her 
room. 

When  tlie  hour  of  supper  came,  no  Bertalda  appeared  :  they  waited  for  her  in  vain.  They 
sent  for  her ;  but  the  domestic  found  her  apartments  empty,  and  brought  back  with  him  only 
a  sealed  billet,  addressed  to  the  knight     He  opened  it  in  alarm,  and  read, 

"  I  feel  with  shame  that  I  am  only  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman.  That  I  for  one 
moment  forgot  this,  I  will  make  expiation  in  the  miserable  hut  of  my  parents.  Farewell, 
with  your  beautiful  wife !"         „ 

Undine  was  troubled  at  heart  With  passionate  emphasis  she  entreated  Holdbnnd  to 
hasten  after  their  friend,  who  had  flown,  and  bring  her  back  with  him.  Ales  !  she  had  no 
occasion  to  urge  him.  His  passion  for  Bertalda  again  burst  forth  with  vehemence.  He 
hurried  round  the  castle,  inquiring  whether  any  one  had  seen  which  way  the  fair  fugitive  had 
gone.  He  could  gain  no  information,  and  was  already  in  the  court  upon  his  horse,  deter* 
mining  to  take  at  a  venture  the  road  by  which  he  had  conducted  Bertalda  to  the  castle,  when 
there  appeared  a  shield- boy,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  met  the  lady  on  the  path  to  the 
Black  Valley.  Swift  as  the  impulse  of  passion,  the  knight  sprung  through  the  gate  in  the 
direction  pointed  out,  without  hearing  Undine's  voice  of  agony,  as  she  cried  after  him  from 
the  window^— 

*  To  tbe  Black  Valley  ?  O  not  there,  Huldbrand,  not  there  1  or  if  you  vHU  go,  for  God's 
sake,  take  me  with  you." 

But  when  she  perceived  that  all  her  calling  was  of  no  avail,  she  ordered  her  white  pelfley 
to  be  instantly  saddled,  and  followed  the  knight  without  permitting  a  single  servant  to 
P*njr  ber. 


UNDINE. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Tn  Black  Valley  lies  secluded  far  among  the  mountains.  What  its  present  nam  may  be,  I 
am  unable  to  aay.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  country-people  gave  it  this 
appellation  from  the  deep  obscurity  produced  by  the  shadows  of  lofty  trees,  more  especially  by 
a  crowded  growth  of  firs,  that  covered  this  region  of  moor- land.  Even  the  brook,  which 
ascended  into  it  from  among  the  crags,  assumed  the  same  dark  hue,  and  exhibited  nothing 
of  that  cheerful  aspect  which  streams  are  wont  to  wear  that  have  the  blue  sky  immediately 
over  them. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  the  view  between  the  heights  had  become  extremely 
wild  and  gloomy.  The  knight,  in  great  anxiety,  skirted  the  border  of  the  brook ;  he  was  at 
one  time  fearful  that  by  delay  he  should  allow  the  fugitive  to  advance  too  far  before  him ;  and 
then,  again,  in  his  too  eager  rapidity,  he  was  afraid  be  might  somewhere  overlook  and  pass  by 
her,  should  the  be  desirous  of  concealing  herself  from  his  search.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
penetrated  pretty  far  into  the  valley,  and  felt  assured  of  soon  overtaking  the  maiden,  provided 
he  were  pursuing  the  right  track.  The  fear,  indeed,  that  he  might  not  aa  yet  have  gained  k, 
made  his  heart  beat  with  more  and  more  anxiety.  In  the  stormy  night,  which  was  now 
impending,  and  which  always  hovered  more  fearfully  over  this  valley,  where  would  the  deli- 
cate Bertalda  shelter  herself,  should  he  foil  to  find  her  ?  At  last,  while  these  thoughts  wore 
darting  across  his  mind,  he  saw  something  white  glimmer  through  the  branches  on  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  the  object  he  discerned  was  Bertaldae  robe,  and 
he  directed  his  course  toward  it ;  but  his  horse  refused  to  go  forward ;  he  reared  with  a  fury 
so  uncontrollable,  and  his  master  was  so  unwilling  to  lose  a  moment,  that  (especially  mt  ho 
saw  the  thickets  were  altogether  impassable  on  horseback)  he  dismounted,  and,  having  fast- 
ened his  snorting  steed  to  an  elm,  worked  his  way  with  caution  through  the  matted  under- 
wood. The  branches,  moistened  by  the  cold  drops  of  the  evening  dew,  smote  his  forehead  and 
cheeks ;  thunder  muttered  remotely  on  the  further  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  everything 
put  on  so  strange  and  mystic  an  appearance  that  be  began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  white  figure, 
which  now  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  him  upon  the  ground.  Still  he  could  see  with  perfect 
clearness  that  it  was  a  female,  either  asleep  or  in  a  swoon,  and  dressed  in  long  white  garments, 
such  as  Bertalda  had  worn  the  past  day.  Approaching  quite  near  to  her,  be  asade  a  rustling 
with  the  branches  and  a  ringing  with  his  sword,  but  she  did  not  move. 

'*  Bertalda  I**  he  cried,  at  first  low,  then  louder  and  louder ;  yet  she  heard  him  not.  At 
last,  when  be  uttered  the  dear  name  with  an  energy  yet  more  powerful,  a  hollow  echo  from 
the  mountain-summits  around  the  valley  returned  the  deadened  sound  "  Bertalda  1"  Still  the 
sleeper  continued  insensible.  He  stooped  low,  with  a  view  to  examine  her  countenance,  but 
the  duskiness  of  the  valley  and  the  obscurity  of  twilight  would  not  allow  him  to  distinguish 
her  features.  While  with  agonising  uncertainty  he  was  bending  near  to  her,  a  flash  of  lightning 
suddenly  shot  across  the  valley.  By  this  stream  of  light  he  saw  a  frightfully  distorted  visage 
dose  to  his  own,  and  a  hoarse  voice  reached  his  ear  :— 

M  Ton  enamoured  shepherd,  give  me  a  kiss ! "    Huldbrand  sprang  upon  his  feat  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  and  the  hideous  figure  rose  with  him. 

"  Home  ! N  it  cried  with  a  deep  murmur ;  "  the  fiends  are  abroad.  Home!  or  X  have 
you  ?"    And  it  stretched  toward  him  its  long  white  anna 

"  Malicious  Kuhleborn,"  exclaimed  the  knight  with  restored  energy,  M  if  Kuhleborn  you 
are,  what  business  have  you  here?— wbat*e  your  will,  you  goblin ?— There,  take  your  kiss !" 
And  in  fury  he  flashed  bis  sword  at  the  form;  but  the  form  vanished  like  vapour,  and  a  rush 
of  water  giving  the  knight  a  thorough  drenching,  left  him  in  no  doubt  with  what  foe  he  had 
been  engaged. 

"  He  wishes  to  frighten  me  back  from  my  pursuit  of  Bertalda,''  said  he  to  himself;  M  ha 
imagines  that  I  shall  be  terrified  at  bis  senseless  enchantments,  and  resign  the  poor  distressed 
girl  to  his  power,  m  that  lie  can  wreak*  hb  vengeance  upon  ber  at  wilt    But,  impotent  spirit 
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of  the  flood !  he  shall  find  himself  mistaken.  What  the  heart  of  man  can  do  when  it  exerts 
the  full  force  of  its  will,  the  strong  energy  of  its  noblest  powers,— of  this  the  feeble  enchanter 
lias  nc  comprehension. n 

He  felt  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  that,  in  thus  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  he  had 
inspired  his  heart  with  fresh  courage.  Fortune,  too,  appeared  to  be  in  league  with  him ;  for, 
wofera  .reaching  Jus  fattened  stead,  hedietinotly  heard  the  voice  of  jftortalda,  where  she  was  now 

weeping  and  now  moaning  not  far  before  him,  amid  the  roar  of  the  tbundar.juid.the  tempest, 
which  every  moment  increased.  He  flew  swiftly  toward  the  sound,  andibund  the  trembling 
seel  den,  just  ee  she  was  attempting  to  climb  the  steep,  bopine;  to  escape  tram  the  dseedfiddark- 

esses  of  this  valley.  He  stepped  before  her,  while  be  spoke  in  ieaes^tbe  soosi  soothing  ten- 
Ferness ;  end  bold  end  proud  as  her  resolution  bad.so  lately  bene,  she  now  fait  nothing  hat  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  that  the  man  whom  she  so  passionately  loved,  would  rescue  her  from  this 
origbeful  setitnde,  and  extending  to  her  his  arms  of  •weloome,  would  still  east  a  brightness  over 
mer  existenee  in  their  re-nnion  at  the  eattle.  She  followed  almost  unresisting,  but  ao  spent 
with  fatigue,  thet  the /knight  was  glad  toanroaineny  and.aiieport  her  tonis  horse,  which  he  now 
hastily  unfastened  from  the  elm :  his  intention  was  to  Ufa  the  fair -wanderer  upon  him,  and 

-then  to  lead  him  earefniiy  by  she  reins,  through  the  uncertain  shades  of  this  lowland  tract* 
Sat,  owingto  the  mad  Appearance  -of  Kiihlebom,  the  horse  had  become  wholly  nnmsnage- 

.able.  Resting  and  wildly  snorting  as. he  was,  the  knight  mast  have  used  uncommon  effort  to 
enount  the  beast  himself;  to  place  the  trembling  .Bectalda  upon  him  wes  impossible.  Xbny 
were  compelled,  therefore,  to  return  home  on  foot.  While  with  one  .hand  the  knight  drew 
4fce  steed  after  bim  by  the  bridle,  he  supported  the  tottering  Bectalda  with  the  other.  £be 
-exerted  all  the  strength  in  her  power,  in  order  .to  escape  from  this  vale  of  terrors. as  speedily 

-as  possible  %  but  weariness  weighed  her  down  like  lead,. and  a  universal  trembling  seised  her 
swabs,  pertly  in  consequence  -of  what  she  had  suffered  from  the  -extreme  harsoniiiiiil  with 
which  Kuhlebotn  had  psnvoed  her,  and  in  part  from  her  continual  faar,  arising  from  the  roar 
-of  the  tempest  and  -thunder  amid  the  mountain  forest. 

At  lest  she  atid  from,  the  arm  of  her  conductor,  and  sinking  upon  the  moss,  she  said,— 
«'  Only  let  me  lie  here,  my  noble  lord,  i  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  my  folly,  and  I  must 
xieriah  here  through  faintness  end  dismay.'* 

"  Never,  Bectalda,  will  I  leave  you,"  cried  Huldbrand,  vainly  trying  to  restrain  the  fusions 
■on fans!  he  wes  leading ;  for  the  horse  wes  all  in  a  roam,  end  began  to  chafe  more  ungovernably 
When  before,  till  the  knight  was  glad  merely  to  keep  him  at  such  .a  distance  from  the  exhausted 
enaiden,  mm  would  secure  her  from  still  greater  fear  and  alarm.  Bat  hardly  had  he  withdrawn 
five  steps  with  the  frantic  steed,  when  she  began  to  call  after  him  in  the  most  aorrewuil 
accents,  fearful  that  he  would  actually  leave iber  in  this  horrible  wilderness.  He  was**  a  loss 
what  eouiee  to  take ;  he  would  gladly  have  given  the  enraged  beast  bisiiberty ;  he  would 

•sieve  -let  him  rush  eway  amid  the  night  and  exhenat  Jus  fury,  had  he  not  shuddered  at  she 
enoughs,  that  in  this  narrow  defile  bis  iron-shnd  hoofs  might  coaie-tnuapling  and  thunnVirmg 

.over  the  very  spot  where  Bertalda  lay. 

During  this  extreme  peril  end  embarrassment,  a  seeling  of  delight  shot  though  him,  when 
w»  heard  the  rumbling  wheels  of  a  waggon,  as  it  came  slowly  descending  the  atony  way  behind 
them.  He  called  out  for  help ;  answer  was  returned  in  the  deep  votes  -of  asnan,  binding  them 
nave  patience,  but  promising  assistance ;  and  two  bosses  of  geeyish  -while  soon  after  shone 
through  the  bushes,  and  near  them  their  driver  in  the  white  frock  of  a  easier;  end -nest 

*  appeased  a  great  sheet  of  white  linen,  with  which  the  goods  he  seemed  to  be  conveying -were 
covered.  The  whitish  greys,  in  obedience  to  a  shout  from  their  master,  etoed.stUL  Hecsoje 
aip  to  the  knight,  and  aided  him  in  cheeking  the  fury  of  the  foaming  oharger. 

"  I  knew  well  enough,"  said  he,  "  what  is  the  enatter  wkfa  the  brute.     The  swat  tisss  I 

'travelled  this  way  my  horses- were  just  as  wilful  and  headstrong  os  soars.     The  ressee  is* 

'4here  is  a  water-spirit  haunts  this  valley,  and  a  wieked  wight  they  say  be  is,  wbo  takes  delight 
in  mischief  snd  witcheries  of  this  sort ;  but  I  have  learned  a  charm,  and  if  you  will  let  ate 

*w/hisper  it  in  your  bone's  oar,  he  will  stand  just  as  quiet  «s  my  silver-greys  there/' 
44  Try  yonr  luck,  then,  and  help  ws  as  quick  as  passible  1"  said  the  iiwpetiant  knight* 
XJpeo  this  the  waggoner  drew  dawn  the  bead'of  tna 
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spoke  some  half-doseo  words  hi  his  car.     The  animal  instantly  stood  as  stilt  and  subflu^a  ^ 
usual,  excepting  his  quick  panting  and  smoking  sweat  produced  by  his  recent   violence. 

Iluldbrand  had  little  time  to  inquire  by  what  means  this  had  been  effected.  He  agreed 
with  th*  nian,  that  he  should  take  Bertalda  in  his  waggon,  where,  as  he  said,  a  quantity  of 
soft  cotton  was  stowed,  and  he  might  in  this  way  convey  her  to  Castle  Ringstetten ; — the  knight 
could  accompany  them  on  horseback.  But  the  horse  appeared  to  be  too  much  exhausted  to> 
carry  his  master  so  far.  Seeing  this,  the  man  advised  him  to  mount  the  waggon  with  Ber- 
talda.    The  horse  could  be  attached  to  it  behind. 

*'  It  is  down  hill,**  he  said,  "  and  the  load  for  my  greys  will  therefore  be  light." 

The  knight  accepted  his  offer,  and  entered  the  waggon  with  Bertalda ;  the  horse  foMoweel 
patiently  after,  while  the  waggoner,  sturdy  and  attentive,  walked  beside  them. 

Amid  the  silence  and  deeper  obscurity  of  the  night,  the  tempest  became  more  and 
remote  and  hushed;  in  the  comfortable  feeling  of  their  security,  and  their  commodious 
sage,  a  confidential  conversation  arose  between  Huldbrand  and  Bertalda.     He  reproved 
in  the  most  gentle  and  affectionate  terms  for  her  resentful  flight ;  she  excused  herself 
humility  and  emotion,  and  from  every  tone  of  her  voice  it  was  clear,  just  as  a  lamp 
lover  amid  the  secresy  of  night  to  his  waiting  mistress,  that  she  still  cherished  her 
affection  for  him.     The  knight  felt  the  force  of  what  she  said  far  too  powerfully  to 
the  import  of  her  words,  and  his  replies  related  merely  to  the  impression  he  received  — to>tbr 
feeling  and  not  the  confession  of  love. 

In  the  midst  of  tbfa  interchange  of  murmured  feelings,  the  waggoner  suddenly  shouted' 
a  startling  voice, — M  Up,  my  greys,  up  with  your  feet !  Hey,  my  hearts,  now  together, 
your  spirit !     Do  it  handsomely !  remember  who  you  are!" 

The  knight  bent  over  the  side  of  the  waggon,  and  saw  that  the  horses  had  stepped  into 
midst  of  a  foaming  stream,  and  were,  indeed,  almost  swimming,  while  the  wheels  of  the 
gon  were  rushing  round  and  flashing  like  mill  wheels,  and  the  teamster  had  got  on  befxnr 
to  avoid  the  swell  of  the  flood. 

«*  What  sort  of* a  road  is  this?     It  leads  into  middle  of  the  stream  !"  cried  Huldbrand «•* 
Bis  guide. 

a  Not  at  all,  sir,"  returned  he  with  a  laugh,  "if  is  just  the  contrary,— the  stream  is  n 
in  the  middle  of  our  road.     Only  look  about  you,  and  see  how  all  is  overflowed." 

The  whole  valley,  in  fact,  was  covered  and  in  commotion,  as  the  waves,  suddenly  raised 
visibly  rising,  swept  over  it. 

"It  is  Kiihlcborn,  that  devil  of  a  water-spirit,  who  wishes  to  drown  us!"  exclaimed  the; 
knight 

"  Have  you  no  charm  of  protection  against  him,  companion?" 

"Charm ?  to  be  snre  I  have  one,'*  answered  the  waggoner,  "  but  I  cannot  and  must  not 
make  use  of  it  before  you  know  who  1  am." 

"Is  this  a  time  for  riddles?"  cried  the  knight.     "The  flood  is  every  moment  rating: 
higher  and  higher,  and  what  does  it  concern  me  to  know  who  you  are?" 

"  But  mayhap  it  does  concern  you  though,"  said  the  guide,  "  for  I  am  Kiihleborn.* 
*  Thus  speaking,  he  thrust  his  head  into  the  waggon,  and  laughed  with  a  distorted  visage-;, 
but  the  waggon  remained  a  waggon  no  longer,  the  greyish- white  horses  were  horses  no  longer,, 
all  was  transformed  .into  foam, — all  sunk  into  the  waves  that  rushed  and  hissed  around  them* 
While  the  waggoner  himself,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  surge,  dragged  the  vainly  strug- 
gling courser  under  the  waters,  then  rose  again  huge  as  a  liquid  tower,  swept  over  the  bead*- 
of  the  floating  pair,  and  was  on  the  point  of  burying  them  irrecoverably  beneath  it;  when  at 
that  instant  the  soft  voice  of  Undine  was  heard  through  the  uproar,  the  moon  emerged  from 
the  clouds,  and  by  its  light  Undine  became  visible  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  valley.  She 
rebuked,  she  threatened  the  flood  below  her ;  the  menacing  and  tower-like  billow  vanished, 
muttering  and  murmuring ;  the  waters  gently  flowed  away  under  the  beams  of  the  moots  ; 
while  Undine,  like  a  hovering  white  dove,  dipped  down  from  the  knoll,  seized  the  knight 
Bertalda,  and  supported  them  to  a  green  spot  of  turf  on  the  hillock,  where,  by  her 
efforts,  the  soon  restored  tbem  and  dispelled  their  terrors.  She  then  assisted  Bertalda  to 
the  white  palfrey  on  which  she  had  herself  been  borne  to  the  valley,  and  thus  all  tmw 
cetuxned  homeward  to  Castle  Ringstetten. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Am*  this  last  adventure,  they  lived  at  the  castle  undisturbed  and  in  peaceful  enjoyment. 
The  knight  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  heavenly  goodness  of  his  wife,  which  she 
had  so  beautifully  discovered  by  her  instant  pursuit,  and  by  the  rescue  she  had  effected  in  the 
Black  Valley,  where  the  power  of  Kiihleborn  again  commenced.  Undine  herself  felt  that 
peace  and  security  which  the  mind  never  mils  to  experience  so  long  as  it  has  the  consciousness 
of  pursuing  the  path  of  rectitude ;  and  she  bad  this  additional  comfort,  that,  in  the  newly, 
awakened  love  and  regard  of  her  husband,  hope  and  joy  were  rising  upon  her  with  their 
myriad  beams  of  promise, 

Bertalda,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  herself  grateful,  humble,  and  timid,  without  taking  to 
herself  any  merit  for  so  doing.  Whenever  Huldbrand  or  Undine  began  to  explain  to  her 
their  reason  for  covering  the  fountain,  or  their  adventures  in  the  Black  Valley,  she  would 
earnestly  entreat  them  to  spare  ber  the  recital,  since  the  fountain  had  occasioned  her  too  much 
shame,  and  the  Black  Valley  too  much  terror,  to  be  made  topics  of  conversation.  With  respect 
to  these,  therefore,  she  learnt  nothing  further  from  either  of  them ;  and  why  was  it  necessary 
that  she  should  be  informed  ?  Peace  and  joy  had  evidently  taken  up  their  abode  at  Castle 
Ringstetten.  They  enjoyed  their  present  blessings  in  perfect  security  ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
future,  they  now  imagined  it  impossible  that  life  could  produce  anything  but  pleasant  flowers 
and  fruits. 

In  this  grateful  union  of  friendship  and  affection,  winter  came  and  passed  away ;  and 
spring,  with  its  foliage  of  tender  green  and  its  heaven  of  softest  blue,  succeeded,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  three  inmates  of  the  castle.  The  season  was  in  harmony  with  their  minds,  and 
their  minds  imparted  their  own  hues  to  the  season.  What  wonder,  then,  that  its  storks  and 
swallows  inspired  them  also  with  a  disposition  to  travel  ?  On  a  bright  morning,  while  they 
were  taking  a  walk  down  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Huldbrand  spoke  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  noble  stream,  how  it  continued  swelling  as  it  flowed  through  countries 
enriched  by  its  waters,  with  what  splendour  Vienna  rose  and  sparkled  on  its  banks,  and  bow 
it  grew  lovelier  and  more  imposing  almost  the  whole  of  its  progress. 

44  It  must  be  a  glorious  privilege,  once  in  our  life,  to  trace  its  course  down  to  Vienna  1 " 
Bertalda  exclaimed  with  warmth;  but  immediately  resuming  the  humble  and  modest  demea- 
nour she  had  recently  shown,  she  paused  and  blushed  in  silence. 

This  incident,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  was  extremely  touching  to  Undine;  and  with  the 
liveliest  wish  to  gratify  her  friend,  she  said, — '<  Who,  then,  shall  prevent  our  taking  this  little 
Toyage?" 

Bertalda  leaped  up  with  delight,  and  the  two  females  the  same  moment  began  the  work  of 
imagination,  painting  this  enchanting  trip  on  the  Danube  in  the  most  brilliant  colours. 
Huldbrand,  too,  agreed  to  the  project  with  pleasure ;  only  he  once  whispered,  with  something 
of  alarm,  in  Undine's  ear,— 

"  But  at  that  distance  Kiihleborn  becomes  possessed  of  his  power  again !  " 

"  Let  him  come,  let  him  come,"  she  answered  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  shall  be  there,  and  be 
dares  do  none  of  his  mischief  in  my  presence." 

Thus  was  the  last  impediment  removed  ;  they  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and  soon  set 
out  upon  it  with  lively  spirits  and  the  brightest  hopes. 

But  be  not  surprised,  O  man,  if  events  continually  happen  very  different  from  what  you 
expect.  That  malicious  power  which  lies  in  ambush  for  our  destruction  delights  to  lull  its 
chosen  victims  asleep  with  sweet  songs  and  golden  delusions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
messenger  of  Heaven,  sent  to  rescue  us  from  peril,  often  thunders  at  our  door  with  the  violence 
of  alarm  and  terror. 

During  the  first  days  of  their  passage  down  the  Danube,  tbey  were  unusually  gratified. 
Xhe  farther  they  advanced  upon  the  waters  of  this  proud  river,  the  views  became  more  and 
J^&JtifjAU-esque  and  attractive.     But  amid  scenes  otherwise  most  delicious*  and  from  which 
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they  had  promised  themselves  the  purest  delight,  the  stubborn  Kuhleborn,  dropping  all  dis- 
guise, began  to  show  his  power  of  annoying  them.  He  had  few  other  means  of  doing  tfiis, 
indeed,  than  by  mere  tricks  and  illusions,  for  Undine  often  rebuked  the  swelling  wares  or  the 
contrary  winds,  and  then  the  insolence  of  the  enemy  was  instantly  humbled  and  subdued ; 
but  his  attacks  were  renewed,  and  Undine's  admonition  again  became  necessary,  so  that  the 
pleasure  of  this  little  water-party  was  completely  destroyed.  The  oars-men,  too,  were 
continually  whispering  to  one  another  in  dismay,  and  eyeing  their  three  superiors  with  distrait; 
while  even  the  servants  began  more  and  more  to  form  dismal  surmises,  and  to  watch  their 
master  and  mistress  with  looks  of  suspicion. 

Huldbrand  often  said  to  himself,  and  in  the  silence  of  hit  soul,—**  This  cornea  to  pass  when 
like  marries  not  like,— when  a  man  forms  an  unnatural  union  with  a  female  of  the  sea." 
Excusing  himself,  as  most  of  us  are  so  fond  of  doing,  he  frequently  pursued  a  train  of  thought 
like  this  :—  •'  I  did  not,  in  fact,  know  that  she  was  a  maid  of  the  tea.  It  ia  my  misfortune 
that  my  steps  are  haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  wild  humours  of  her  kindred,  but  it  is  not 
my  crime." 

Making  reflections  like  these,  he  felt  himself  in  some  measure  strengthened ;  but,  on  tike 
other  hand,  he  only  the  more  entertained  a  reeling  of  ill-humour  against  Undine,  almost 
amounting  to  malevolence.  He  cast  upon  her  glances  of  fretfulness  and  ill-nature,  and  the 
unhappy  wife  but  too  well  understood  their  meaning.  One  day,  grieved  by  this  unkindness, 
as  well  as  exhausted  by  her  unremitted  exertions  to  frustrate  the  artifices  of  Kuhleborn,  while 
rocked  and  soothed  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the  barque,  she  toward  evening  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber.  But  hardly  had  she  closed  her  eyes  when  every  person  in  the  boat,  in  whatever 
direction  be  might  look  on  the  water,  saw  the  head  of  a  man,  beyond  imagination  frightful : 
each  head  rose  out  of  the  waves,  not  like  that  of  a  person  swimming,  but  quite  perpendicular, 
as  if  firmly  fastened  to  the  watery  mirror,  and  still  moving  on  with  the  progress  of  the  barque. 
Every  one  wished  to  show  his  companion  what  terrified  himself,  and  each  perceived  the  same 
expression  of  horror  on  the  face  of  the  other,  only  his  hand  and  eye  were  directed  to  a  diffe- 
rent quarter,  as  if  to  point  where  the  monster,  half  laughing  and  half  threatening,  rote  oppo- 
site to  himself.  v 

When,  however,  they  wished  to  make  ont  another  understand  the  tight,  and  all  cried  oat 
— "  Look  there !"— «•  No,  there  !M  the  frightful  beads  all  became  visible  to  each,  and  the  whole 
river  around  the  boat  swarmed  with  faces  of  the  most  horrible  expression.  All  raised  a  scream 
of  terror  at  the  sight,  and  Undine  started  from  sleep.  The  moment  the  opened  her  eyes  upon 
the  mad  group,  the  deformed  visages  disappeared.  But  Huldbrand  was  made  furious  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  these  hideous  visions.  He  would  have  burst  out  in  wild  imprecations, 
bad  not  Undine,  with  the  most  submissive  air  and  in  the  gentlest  tone  of  supplication,  thus 
entreated  him  :— 

44  For  God's  sake,  my  husband,  do  not  express  displeasure  against  me  here,— we  aie  on  the) 
water." 

The  knight  was  silent,  and  tat  down  absorbed  in  a  profound  reverie.  Undine  whispered  in 
his  ear,—**  Would  it  not  be  better,  my  love,  to  give  up  this  foolish  voyage,  and  return  to 
Castle  Ringstetten  in  peace?" 

But  Huldbrand  murmured,  in  a  voice  expressive  of  the  embittered  state  of  bis  mind,— 
"  So  I  must  become  a  prisoner  in  my  own  castle,  and  not  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  moment  but 
while  the  fountain  is  covered  ?     Would  to  heaven  that  our  frantic  union " 

At  these  fatal  words,  Undine  pressed  her  fair  hand  on  his  lips  with  the  most  touching  ten- 
derness. He  said  no  more,  but,  assuming  an  air  of  composure,  pondered  on  all  that  Undine 
had  lately  warned  him  to  avoid. 

Bertalda,  meanwhile,  had  given  herself  up  to  a  crowd  of  wild  and  wandering  thoughts. 
Of  Undine's  origin  she  knew  a  good  deal,  but  not  the  whole;  and  the  terrible  Kuhleborn 
bad,  more  especially,  remained  to  her  an  awful,  and  yet,  in  every  view,  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery ;  never,  indeed,  bad  she  once  heard  his  name.  Musing  upon  this  series  of  wonders,  she 
unclasped,  without  being  fully  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  a  golden  necklace,  which 
Huldbrand,  on  one  of  the  preceding  days  of  their  passage,  had  bought  for  her  of  a  travelling 
trader ;  and  the  was  now  letting  it  swing  in  sport  just  over  the  snrmeeof  she  stream,  while  in 
ber  dreamy  mood  the  enjoyed  the  bright  reflection  it  threw  on  the  water*  en  cJenat  feeoMtiBx*"* 
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.gfor  of  evening.  That  instaut  a  huge  Land  flatbed  suddenly  up  from  the  Danube,  seized  the 
necklace  in  its  grasp,  and  vanished  with  it  beneath  the  flood.  Bertalda  shrieked  aloud,  and* 
laugh  of  mockery  and  contempt  came  pealing  up  from  the  depth  of  the  river.* 

The  knight  could  now  restrain  his  wrath  no  longer,  lie  starte/1  up,  gazed  fiercely  upon 
the  deep,  poured  forth  a  volley  of  reproaches,  heaped  curses  upon  all  who  interfered  with  bis 
connexion  or  troubled  hit  life,  and  dared  tliem  all,  water-spirits  or  mermaid*,  to  come  within 
ibe  sweep  of  bis  sword. 

Bertalda,  meantime,  wept  for  the  loss  of  the  ornament  so  very  dear,  to  ner  oearft,  and  bar 
were  to  Huldbrand  as  oil  poured  upon  the  flame  of  bis  fury  ;  while  Undine  held  her 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  dipping  it  in  the  waves,  softly  murmuring  to.  herself,  and  only 
<at  tames  interrupting  her  strange  mysterious  whisper,  when  she  addressed  her  husband  in  e> 
voice  of  entreaty  ;— 

M  Do  not  reprove  me  here,  Huldbrand ;  throw  whatever  blame  upon  others  you  will,  but 
f,»  flhow  me  no  unkindness  here.  Surely  you  know  the  reason  1 "  And,  in  truth,  though 
hk  tongue  was  trembling  with  excess  of  passion,  he  with  a  strong  effort  kept  himself  from 
lating  a  single  word  against  her. 

She  then  brought  up  in  her  wet  hand,  which  she  bad  been  holding  under  the  waves*.* 

necklace. of  such  exquisite  beauty,  such  sparkling  brilliancy,  as  daisied  the  eyes  of  all 

beheld  it.    "  Take  this,"  said  she,  holding  it  out  with  affectionate  sweetness  to  Bertalda; 

I  have  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  make  some  amends  for  your  loss,  and  do  not  be  troubled 

more,  poor  child.** 

But  the  knight  rushed  between  them,  and,  snatching  the  beautiful  ornament  out  lot  Undine* 
,  hurled  it  back  into  the  flood,  and  in  a  flame  of  rage  exclaimed,—**  So,  then,  you  have  * 
connexion  with  them  for  ever  ?  In  the  name  *  of  all  witches  and  enchanters,  go  and  remain 
*""»"#  them  with  your  presents,  you  sorceress,  and  leave  us  human  beings  in  peace  I'* 

But  poor  Undine,  with  a  look  of  mute  amazement,  and  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  gazed 
on  bun,  her  hand  still  stretched  out,  just  as  it  was  when  she  had  so  kindly  offered  her  bril- 
liant gift  to  Bertalda,  She  then  began  to  weep  with  more  and  more  of  impassioned  •njrniA1 
like  a  tender  child,  all  innocence  and  bitterly  grieved.  At  last  she  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  the 
most  fuint  and  affecting,— 

"Alas!  dear  friend,  all  is  over.— farewell !  They  shall  do  you  no  harm;  only  remain 
jtxne,  that  I  may  keep  them  from  you.  But  I,  alas !  mutt  go  away— I  must  go  away  even 
m  this  early  dawn  of  youth  and  bliss,     O  woe,  woe,  what  have  you  done  ?  O  woe,  woe  1** 

And  she  vanished  over  the  side  of  the  boat.  Whether  she  plunged  into  the  stream,  er 
whether,  like  water  melting  into  water,  she  flowed  away  with  it,  they  knew  not,  her  disap- 
pearance so  much  reiembled  both  united,  and  neither  by  itself.  .But  she  was  gone  gliding 
«a  with  the  Danube,  instantly  and  completely ;  only  little  waves  were  yet  whispering  and 
nebbing  around  the  boat,  and  they  seemed  almost  distinctly  to  say,—"  O  woe,  woe  I  Ah 
zemain  true  !     O  woe!" 

But  Huldbrand  in  a  passion  of  burning  tears  threw  himself  upon  the  deck  of  the  barque, 
*md  *  deep  swoon  soon  wrapped  the  wretched  man  in  *  blessed  foigefiulneas  of  misery. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

The  brief  period  of  bur  mourning— ought  we  to  view  it  as  a  misfortune  or  as  a  blesssing?— 
I  mean  that  deep  mourning  of  the  heart  which  gushes  up  from  the  very  well-springs  of  our 
being  ;  that  mourning,  which  becomes  so  perfectly  one  with  the  lost  object  of  our  affection, 

*  This  fine  passage  of  Fouque  bean  a  strong  reMmblanoe  ta  a  finer  one  in  Hautboy 'a  «Thalsfc*>* 
V. 

be  drew  off  Abdaldar**  ring, 
And  omI  it  in  th*  fair. 
A  skinny  baud  came  up. 
And  caught  ,t  hr  it  tell. 
And  peala  of  drvUiiih  laogbter  sbrok  the  cave.** 

Ifceroador,  if  he  takes  any  interest  in  «Iiom  eouuftdoooos  of  geaiaa,  may  compare  with 

~  ''  " : —  Actiuu's  death,  in  *  Peicy'a  Ballad*,*  where  a  hand  semes  Armor**  sword. 


that  this  even  ceases  to  he  a  lost  thing  to  the  sorrowing  heart ;  and  which  desires  to  male  tltaT 
whole  life  a  holy  office  dedicated  to  the  image  of  the  departed,  until  we  too  pass  that  tibuocU- 
ary  which  separates  it  from  our  view. 

Some'  men  there  are,  indeed,  who  have  this  profound  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  who  tnu* 
consecrate  their  affections  to  the  memory  of  the  departed ;  but  still  their  mourning  softest "' 
into  an  emotion  of  gentle  melancholy,  having  none  of  the  in  tenseness  of  the  first  agony  osT 
separation.  Other  and  foreign  images  intervene,  and  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  ;  ww-* 
learn  at  last  the  transitory  nature  of  everything  earthly,  even  from  that  of  our  affliction  ;  and' 
I  cannot  therefore  but  view  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  period  of  our  mourning  is  so  brief. 

The  lord  of  Ringstetten  learnt  the  truth  of  this  by  experience ;  but  whether  he  derived 
any  advantage  from  the  knowledge,  we  shall  discover  in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  At  first* 
he  could  do  nothing  but  weep, — weep  as  bitterly  as  the  poor  amiable  Undine  had  wept,  when ' 
he  snatched  out  of  her  hand  that  brilliant  ornament  with  which  she  so  beautifully  wished  tc+ 
make  amends  for  Bertalda's  loss.  And  then  lie  stretched  his  hand  out  as  she  had  done,  and' 
wept  again  like  her  with  renewed  violence.  He  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  even  the  springs-' 
of  life  would  at  last  become  exhausted  by  weeping ;  and  when  we  had  been  severely  afflicted,' 
has  not  a  similar  thought  passed  through  the  minds  of  many  of  us  with  a  painful  pleasure  >' 
Bertalda  wept  with  him,  and  they  lived  together  a  long  while  at  the  castle  of  Ringstetten  in* 
undisturbed  quiet,  honouring  the  memory  of  Undine,  and  having  almost  wholly  forgotten? 
their  former  attaohment.  * 

To  encourage  Huldhrand  in  this  conduct,  the  good  Undine,  about  this  time,  often  visited^ 
his  dreams;  she  soothed  him  with  soft  and  affectionate  caresses,  and  then  went  away  againv 
weeping  in  silence,  so  that  when  he  awoke,  he  sometimes  knew  not  how  his  cheeks  came  tc* 
be  so  wet, — whether  it  was  caused  by  her  tears,  or  only  by  his  own. 

But  as  time  advanced,  these  visions  became  less  frequent,  and  the  severity  of  the  knfgnt'av 
sorrow  was  softened  ;  still  he  might  never  while  he  lived,  it  may  be,  have  entertained  any 
other  wish  than  thus  to  think  of  Undine  in  silence,  and  to  speak  of  her  in  conversation,  had 
not  the  old  fisherman  arrived  unexpectedly  at  the  castle,  and  earnestly  insisted  on  Bertalda'* 
returning  with  him,  as  his  child.  He  had  received  information  of  Undine's  disappearance, 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  Bertalda  to  continue  longer  rft  the  castle  with  the  unmarried? 
lord. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  whether  my  daughter  loves  me  or  not  is  at  present  what  I  care  not  to 
know ;  but  her  good  name  is  at  stuke,  and  where  that  commands  or  forbids,  not  a  word  mow 
need  be  said.** 

This  resolution  of  the  old  fisherman,  and  the  fearful  solitude  that,  on  Bertalda's  departure, 
threatened  to  oppress  the  knight  in  every  hall  and  passage  of  the  deserted  castle,  brought  at 
circumstance  into  distinct  consciousness,  which,  owing  to  his  sorrow  for  Undine,  had  of  late* 
been  slumbering  and  completely  forgotten,— I  mean  his  attachment  to  the  fair  Bertalda ;  and 
this  he  made  known  to  her  father. 

The  fisherman  had  many  objections  to  make  to  the  proposed  marriage.  The  old  man  had 
loved  Undine  with  exceeding  tenderness,  and  it  was  a  donbtful  conclusion  to  his  mind,  that 
the  mere  disappearance  of  his  beloved  child  could  be  properly  viewed  as  her  death.  But  were* 
it  even  granted  that  her  corse  was  lying  stiff  and  cold  at  the  bottom  of  the  Danube,  or  swept 
away  hy  the  current  to  the  ocean,  still  Bertalda  would  not  be  guiltless  in  her  death,  and  it- 
would  be  wron^  for  her  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  poor  banished  wife.  The  fisherman, 
however,  had  felt  a  strong  regard  also  for  the  knight :  this,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,, 
who  had  beccmc  much  more  gentle  and  respectful,  as  well  as  her  tears  for  Undine,  all  exerted 
their  influence;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  forced  at  last  to  give  up  his  reluctance,  for  he  re- 
mained nt  the  castle  without  objection,  and  a  courier  was  sent  off  express  to  father  Heilmaim, 
who  in  former  and  happier  days  had  united  Undine  and  Hu  Id  brand,  requesting  him  to  come 
and  perform  the  ceremony  at  the  knight's  second  marriage. 

But  the  holy  man  hardly  read  through  the  letter  from  the  lord  of  Ringstetten,  ere  he  set- 
oat  upon  the  journey,  and  made  much  greater  despatch  on  his  way  to  the  castle  than  the 
xnessenger  from  there  bad  made  in  reaching  him.  Whenever  his  breath  failed  him  in  his  rapid, 
progress,  or  his  old  limbs  ached  with  fatigue,  he  would  say  to  himself: 

"  Perhaps  I  may  still  be  in  season  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  ctvcutx  XJcwsv^vsJ*. 
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tarn*  wlmamit^y,swfect  I  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey !»  And  vrith  renewed  vigour 
lb*  uittotd  forward,  hurrying  oo  wilhout  rat  or  repose,  until,  late  oqi  evening,  he  entered 
the  esnbowered  court-yard  of  the  cattle  of  Ringstettcn. 

The  betrothed  pair  wore  sitting  arm-in-arm  under  the  treat,  tad  the  aged  fisherman  in  a 
■hosjfhtfiil  mood  art  near  then.  The  moment  they  aaw  father  Heilmann,  they  root  with  a 
spring  of  joy,  and  prcttsd  round  him  with  expressions  of  cordial  welcome.  But  he,  in  the 
fewest  words  possible,  urged  the  bridegroom*  to  accompany  htm  into  the  cattle ;  and  when 
Huldbrand  atood  mute  with  surprise,  and  delayed  complying  with  hit  earnest  request,  the 
pious  priest  said  to  him : 

M  Why  do  I  then  defer  speaking,  my  Lord  of  Ringstetteu,  until  I  can  address  you  in  private? 
Them  it  no  potation  for  the  delay  of  a  moment.  What  I  have  to  my  at  much  concerns  Ber- 
talda  and  the  ithermaa  as  yourself;  and  what  we  most  inevitably  hear  it  it  beet  to  hear  at 
eoon  at  possible,  Are  you  then  to  very  certain,  knight  Huldbrand,  that  your  first  wile  is 
actually  dead?  It  hardly  appears  to  to  nr.  I  will  my  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  mysterious 
situation  in  which  the  may  now  be  emitting ; .  in  truth,  I  know  nothing  of  it  with  certainty* 
But  that  she  was  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  wife,  to  much  it  beyond  all  dispute.  And  for 
fourteen  nights  peat  she  hat  appeared  to  roe  in  a  dream,  standing  at  my  bedside,  wringing  her 
tender  hands  in  anguish,  and  imploring  me  with  deep  tight :  '  Ah,  prevent  him,  dear  lather  I 
I  am  still  living!    Ah  I  save  his  lift !    Ah !  mve  hit  soul  1' 

M  What  this  vision  of  the  night  could  mean  I  was  at  first  unable  to  divine;  then  came 
your  mt stinger,  and  I  have  now  hastened  hither,  not  to  unite,  but,  as' I  hope,  to  separate 
what  ought  not  to  be  joined  together.  Leave  her,  Huldbrand !  Leave  him,  Bertalda !  He 
still  belongs  to  another ;  and  do  you  not  tee  on  hit  pale  cheek  the  traces  of  that  grief 
which  the  disappearance  of  his  wife  has  produced  there  ?  That  it  not  the  look  of  a  bridegroom, 
and  the  spirit  breathes  the  presage  on  my  soul :  '  If  you  do  not  leave  him  you  will  never,  never 
be  nappy.' " 

The  three  felt,  in  their  inmost  hearts,  that  father  Heilmann  spoke  the  truth ;  but  still  they 
affected  not  to  believe  him,  or  tbey  strove  rather  to  resist  their  conviction.  Even  the  old 
fisherman  had  become  so  infatuated  that  be  conceived  the  marriage  to  be  now  indispensable, 
as  they  bad  so  often,  during  the  time  he  had  been  with  them,  mutually  agreed  to  the  arrange- 
ment. They  all,  therefore,  with  a  determined  and  gloomy  eagerness,  struggled  against  the 
representations  and  warnings  of  the  spiritual  man,  until,  shaking  his  bead  and  oppressed 
with  sorrow,  he  finally  quitted  the  castle,  not  choosing  to  accept  their  offered  shelter  even 
for  a  tingle  night,  or  indeed  to  much  as  to  taste  a  morsel  of  the  refreshment  tbey  brought 
him.  Huldbrand  persuaded  himself,  however,  that  the  priest  wet  a  mere  visionary  or 
fanatic,  and  tent  at  daybreak  to  a  monk  of  the  nearest  monastery,  who,  without  scruple, 
promised  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
I*  was  at  the  earliest  moment  of  dawn,  when  nigbt  begins  faintly  to  brighten  into  morning 
twilight,  that  Huldbrand  was  lying  on  his  couch,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping:  Whenever 
he  attempted  to  compose  himself  to  sleep  he  was  seised  with  an  undefined  terror,  that  made 
him  shrink  beck  from  the  enjoyment,  as  if  his  slumber  were  crowded  with  spectres.  But 
whenever  he  made  an  effort  to  rouse  himself  the  wings  of  a  swan  seemed  to  be  waving  around 
him,  and  soothing  him  with  the  music  of  their  motion,  and  thus  in  a  soft  delusion  of  the 
he  sunk  beck  into  his  state  of  imperfect  repose. 

At  last,  however,  he  must  have  fallen  perfectly  asleep ;  for,  while  the  melody  of  the 
wings  wet  murmuring  around  him,  he  seemed  to  be  lifted  by  their  regular  strokes,  and 
to  be  wafted  far  away  over  land  and  sea,  and  still  tbeir  music  swelled  on  bis  ear  moat 
sweetly.  •«  The  music  of  the  swan  !  the  song  of  the  swan !  "  he  could  not  but  repeat  to  him- 
self erery  moment;  "  is  it  not  a  sure  foreboding  of  death?  M  Probably,  however,  it  bad  yet 
another  meaning.  All  at  once  he  teemed  to  be  hovering  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A 
swan  sung  melodiously  in  his  ear  that  this  was  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     And  while  be  was 

•  r%+  to^A^  «-  ~n-i  j^iir  wtt  hriiitiToiiai  in  ffisiisnj 
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looking  down  upon  tbt  waves  they  hsaesaj  tmafwal  an  uf  jaud,  en  tout  s»e*ana  oen  through 
tfsem  to  the  very  bottom. 

At  thiss  thrill  of  delight  shot  through  him,  for  heenuld  sec  Undine  where  shews*  sitting 
bontoth  tbo  oWsr  domee  of  crystal.  It  U  troo  she  wag  weeping  vary  bitterly  and  anoh  was 
tho  excess  of  her  grief-  that  aba  bote  only  a  Hunt  resemblance  to  the  bright  and  joyous  being 
ahe  was  during  tboea  happy  days  they  had  lived  together  at  the  eeatle  of  Ringstetten,  both  on 
their  arrival  and  afterward,  a  abort  time  before  they  eat  out  upon  took  fetal  tannage  down  sun 
Danube.  Tbo  knight  could  not  avoid  dwelling  upon  all  thia  with  deep  emotion,  but  it  dom 
not  appear  that  Undine  waa  aware  of  his  presence, 

Kohleborn  bad  numnwhUe  approached  her,  and  waa  about  to  teproro  bet  Car  waaptng>  when 
alio  aaramed  the  boldness  of  superiority,  end  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  so  dignified  nttd 
commanding  that  ho  waa  well  nigh  terrified  and  confounded  by  is* 

•  Although  I  too  now  dwell  here  beneath  tbt  waters,"  said  she,  ^  yell  hate  swouabt  any 
aoul  with  ma.    And  tbereibfe  I  may  well  be  allowed  to  weep*  little  aa  you  iimy.eooeeieetbe 
moaning  of  auah  tears.    Tbey  are  eren  a  blessed  prirUege,  as  everything  b 
one  inspired  with  the  true  soul."  v 

.  He  shook  bis  bead  with  disbelUf  of  whet  ahessid,^ 
replied :  "  And  yet,  niece,  you  are  subject  to  our  laws  of  tho  element,  aa  n  being  of  the 
nature  with  ouraalTea ;  and,  should  aa  prove  unfaithful  to  you  and  marry  again,  you  ant 
obliged  to  take  away  his  Jim," 

«  He  remains  a  widower  to  thia  very  hour/  replied  Undine,  "and  ho  still  lores  am  with 
tho  peasion  of  n  sorrowful  heart" 

"  He  it,  however,  a  bridegroom  withal,**  said  Kiihleborn,  with  a  chuckle  of  scorn ;  *'  and 
let  only  a  lew  days  wear  away  and  then  comes  the  priest  with  his  nuptial  classing,  and  then 
you  must  go  up  and  execute  your  share  oft- the  business,  the  death  of  the  husband  with  two 


M I  have  not  the  power,**  returned  Undine,  with  a  smile.    MDoyounotremeoibar?  I  have 

tied  up  tbt  fountain  securely,  not  only  against  myself,  but  all  of  the  same  race.9* 

"  Still,  should  be  leave  his  castle,"  said  Kiihleborn,  «  or  should  he  once  allow  tho  fountain 
to.  be  uncovered,  what  then  ?  for  doubtless  he  thinks  there  is  no  great  murder  in  auah  triune.** 

M  For  that  very  reason,**  said  Undine,  still  smiling  amid  her  tears,  M  for  that  very  reaaom 
he  is  thia  moment  hovering  inspirit  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  dreaming  of  thia  voice  of 
warning  which  oor  conversation  affords  him.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  beau  studious  in 
disposing  the  whole  vision." 

That  instant  Kiihleborn,  inflamed  with  rage,  looked  up  at  tbo  knight,  wrathfully 
threatened  him,  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  swift  aa  the  passion  that  moved  bias, 
aprang  up  from  beneath  the  waves.  He  seemed  to  swell  in  bis  fory  to  tho  aise  of  a  whale. 
Again  the  swans  began  to  sing,  to  wave  their  wings,  to  fly ;  the  knight  seemed  to  be  soaring 
away  over  mountains  and  streams,  and  at  last  to  alight  at  Castle  Ringstetten,  where  he  awoke 
upon  his  couch. 

Upon  his  couch  be  actually  did  awake,  and  his  .attendant,  entering  at  the  same  moment, 
insornied  him  that  rather  Heilmann  was  still  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  he  bad 
tho  evening  before  met  with  him  in  the  forest,  where  he  was  sheltering  himself  under  a  booth; 
which  he  had  formed  by  interweaving  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covering  them  with  moss  and 
inn  brushwood ;  and  that  to  the  question,  ••  What  be  was  doing  there,  since  he  bad  so  firmly 
refused  to  perform  the  nuptial  ceremony  *  n  his  answer  was : 

"  There  are  yet  other  ceremonies  to  perform  besides  those  at  the  altar  of  marriage ;  and 
though  I  did  not  oome  to  officiate  at  the  wedding,  I  can  still  officiate  at  a  very  different 
solemnity.  All  things  have  their  seasons,  and  for  thia  we  must  wait.  Besides,  marrying 
and  mourning  are  by  no  means  so  vary  far  from  each  other,  as  every  one  not  wilfully  blinded 
must  know  full  well." 

In  consequence  of  these  words,  and  of  his  dream,  the  knight  made  a  variety  of  reflections, 
some  wild  and  some  not  unmixed  with  alarm.  But  a  man  is  apt  to  consider  it  very 
disagreeable  to  give  over  an  affair  which  he  has  once  settled  in  bis  mind  as  certain,  and 
therefore  all  want  on  just  according  to  the  old  arrangement. 
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Awuld  I  relate  to  yott  the  events  of  the  marriage  festival  at  Castle  Rfogttetten,  it  toil 
sossn  to  you  at  if  you  were  viewing  a  crowded  assemblage  of  bright  and  joyous  things  bwt 
all  overspread  with  a  black  mourning  crape,  through  whose  darkening  veil  the'wholr  spfenw* 
dour  appeared  leaf  to  resemble  plsasms  than'  a  mockery  of  the  notliliajtieai  of  all  earthly- 
jayn. 

It  was  not  because  some  spectral  confusion  disturbed  the  stem  of  festivity-,  for  the  eeamV 
as  wo  wall  know,  had  been  secured  against  the  mischief  and  menaces  of  water  ea-irHs;     But 
the  knight,  the  flabermau,  and  all  the  guests,  were  unable  to  banish  the  feeling  that  tie  ehesT 
persomage  of  the  feast  was  still  wanting,  and  that  this  chief  personage  could  be  bo  other  unnV 
the  amiable  Undine,  so  dear  to  them  all.  ' 

Whenever  a*  door  was  heard  to  open,  all  eyes  were  involuntarily  tamed  in  that  direction  ^ 
and  if  it  waa  nothing  bat  the  steward  with  new  dishes,  or  the  cup-bearer  with  a  supply  of  wins*1 
of  higher  flavour  than  the  last,  they  again  looked  down  in  sadness  and  disappointment ;  and;-  ■ 
the  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment,  which  had  been  passing  at  times  from  one  to  another,  teased,  * 
and  were  succeeded  by  tears  of  mournful  reuttmbrenee*. 

The  bride  was  the  least  thoughtful  of  the  company,  and  therefore  the  meet  happy*  but  > 
eten  she  occasionally  round  if  difficult  to  realise  the  hurt  that  she  wee  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  wearing  a  green  garland  and  goM-etnhimdered  garments,  while  Uadftne  wee  lying  av 
cersa,  stiff  and  and,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the-  Danube;  or  carried  oat  by  the  entreat  into  Uny 
ocean ;  for,  ever  since  her  father  had  suggested  something  of  this  sort,  his  words  were  O0u>- 
tinnally  sounding-  in  her  ear,  and  this  day,  in  particular,  they-  would  sjsJIbai  fads  float  her 
memory  nor  give  over  their  intrusion. 

Evening  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  company  returned  to  then*  homes  |  not  disnnased 
by  the  impatience  of  the  bridegroom,  as  wedding  parties  are  sonvstunae  broken  up,  biit  ■' 
cunotrsined  solely  by  painful  associations,  joyless  melancholy,  and  forebodings  of  evil.     Ber- 
tasda  retired,  with  her  maidens,  and  the  knight  with  hie  attendants,  to  undress;  but  these* 
young  bridemaide  and  bridemen,  such  was  the  gloomy  tenor  of  this  festival,  mode  no«ttes*pt ' 
to  amuse  bride  or  bridegroom  with  the  usual  pleasantry  and  frolicsome  good  humour  of  the1  * 


Bertalda  wished  to  awake  a  livelier  spirit ;  she  ordered  them  to  spread  baser*  her  a  bttfJlaw*.  > 
set  of  jewels,  a  present  from  Huldbrand,  together  with  rich  apparel  and  veils,  that  she  mights 
select  from  among  them  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  for  her  dress  in  the  morning.     Tno> 
attendants  eagerly  seised  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  both  their  young  mistime  and  these* 
selves ;  and  while,  with  many  wishes  and  promises  of  happiness,  they  indulged  their  love  of)'  < 
talking  in  her  presence,  and  declared  bow  charmed  they  were  with  all  they  sear,  they  failed 
not  to  extol  the  beauty  of  the  new-married  lady  with  their  liveliest  eloquence.     They  boaanner ' 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  this  admiration  and  flattery,  until  Bertalda  at  last,  loosing  in  at-' 
mirror,  said  with  a  sigh : 

"  Ah,  but  do  you  see  plainly  bow  freckled  I  am  growing  ?  Look  here  em  the  aide  of  ny 
neck." 

They  looked  at  the  place  and  found  the  freckles  indeed,  as  their  fair  mistress  had  said ;  bat 
they  called  them  mere  beauty-spots,  tbe  faintest  touches  of  the  sun,  such  as  would  only  heighten- v 
the  whiteness  of  her  delicate  complexion*     Bertalda  shook  her  head,  and  still' viewed  them  as-  - 
a  blemish. 

"  And  I  could  remove  them,"  she  said  at  last,  sighing.  "  But  the  castle  fountain  isoovered 
from  which  I  formerly  used  to  have  that  precious  water  so  purifying  to  the  skin.  O,  had  X 
this  evening  only  a  single  flagon  of  it ! " 

"  Is  that  all?  "  cried  an  alert  waiting-maid,  laughing,  as  she  glided  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  She  will  not  be  so  frantic,"  said  Bertalda  in  a  voice  of  inquiry,  and  agreeably  surprised*. 


UNDINE.  47 

*  *  as  to  cause  the  stone-cover  of  the  fountain  to  be  taken  off  this  very  evening  ?  M  That  instant 
they  beard  the  tread  of  men  already  passing  along  the  court-yard,  and  could  see  from  the 
window  where  the  damsel,  so  kindly  officious,  was  leading  them  directly  up  to  the  fountain, 
and  that  they  carried  levers  and  other  instruments  on  their  ahoulders. 

M  It  is  certainly  my  will,"  said  Bertalda,  with  a  smile,  *'  if  it  does  not  take  them  too  long.'9 
And,  charmed  with  the  conviction  that  the  merest  hint  from  her  was  now  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish what  had  formerly  been  refused  with  a  painful  reproof,  she  looked  down  upon  their 
operations  in  the  bright  moonlight  of  the  castle  court. 

The  men  seised  the  enormous  stone,  as  if  they  must  exert  all  their  strength  in  raising  it ; 
some  one  of  their  number,  indeed,  would  occasionally  sigh,  when  he  recollected  they  were 
destroying  the  work  of  their  former  beloved  mistress.  Their  labour,  however,  was  much 
lighter  than  they  had  expected.  It  seemed  as  if  some  power  from  within  the  fountain  itself 
aided  them  in  raising  the  stone. 

M  It  certainly  appears,*'  said  the  workmen  to  one  another  m  astonishment,  "  as  if  the  eon- 
"fined  water  were  become  a  jet  or-spouting  fountain."  And  the  atone  rose  more  and  more,  and, 
almost  without  the  assistance  of  the  work-people,  rolled  slowly  away  upon  the  pavement  with 
a  hollow  sound.  But  an  appearance  from  the  opening  of  the  fountain  filled  them  with  awe, 
as  it  rose  like  a  white  column  of  water:  at  first  they  imagined  it  to  be  a  spouting  fountain, 
until  they  perceived  the  rising  form  to  be  a  pale  female,  veiled  in  white.  She  wept  bitterly, 
raised  her  hands  above  her  bead,  and  wrung  them  with  anguish,  as  with  slow  and  solemn  step 
she  moved  toward  the  castle.  The  servants  shrunk  back,  and  fled  from  the  fountain ;  while 
the  bride,  pale  and  motionless  with  horror,  stood  with  her  maidens  at  the  window.  When 
the  figure  had  now  come  dose  beneath  tbeir  room,  it  looked  up  to  them  and  uttered  the  low 
moaning  of  misery*  and  Bertalda  thought  she  recognised  through  the  veil  the  pale  feature*  of 
Undine.  But  the  mourning  form  passed  on  as  sad,  reluctant,  and  lingering,  a»  if  going  to  the 
-place  of  execution.  Bertalda  aeraamed  to -her  maids  to  call  the  knight ;  not  one  of  then)  dared 
to  stir  from  her  place ;  and  even  the  bride  herself  became  again  mute,  as  if  trembling  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice. 

While  they  continued  standing  at  the  window,  overpowered  with  terror  and  motionless  as 
statues,  the  mysterious  wanderer  had  entered  the  castle,  accended  the  well-known  stairs,  and 
traversed  the  well-known  halls,  her  tears  ever  flowing  in  silent  woe.  Alas,  with  what  different 
amotions  had  she  once  wandered  through  these  rooms ! 

The  knight  had,  in  the  meantime,  dismissed  his  attendants.      Half  undressed  and  in  deep 

■  dejection,  be  was  standing  before  a  large  mirror ;  a  wax  taper  burned  dimly  beside  him.     At 

this  moment  ha  heard  a  low  tapping  at  his  door,  the  least  perceptible  touch  of  a  finger. 

Undine  bad  "formerly  tapped  in  this  way,  when  she  wished  to  amuse  him  with  her  endearing 

-aaortiveness. 

"It  is  all  illusion !  a  mere  freak  of  fancy !"  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  must  to  my  nuptial 
•bed." 

"  You  must,  indeed,  but  to  a  cold  one  1"  be  heard  a  voice,  choked  with  sobs,  repeat  from 
without ;  and  then  he  saw  in  the  mirror  that  the  door  of  his  room  was  slowly,  slowly  opened, 
and  the  white  wanderer  entered,  and  gently  secured  it  behind  her. 

"  They  have  opened  the  fountain,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  "  and  now  I  am  here,  and  you 
most  die." 

He  felt,  In  the  shock  and  death-pause  of  his  heart,  that  this  must/  indeed,  be  his  doom ; 
but,  covering  his  eyes  wfth  his  hands,  be  cried :  "  Do  not,  in  my  death  hour,  do  not  drive  me 
to  distraction  with  terror.  If  you  have  a  visage  of  horror  behind  that  veil,  do  not  lift  it ! 
Take  my  life,  but  let  me  not  see  you." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  wanderer,  "will  you  not  then  look  upon  me  once  more?  I  am  as 
beautiful  now  as  when  you  wooed  me  on  the  peninsula  !* 

"  O  would  to  God  it  were  so!"  sighed  Huldbrand,  "  and  that  I  might  die  by  a  kiss  from 
you!* 

**  Most  willingly  do  I  grant  your  wish,  my  dearest  love/'  said  she.  And  as  she  threw 
back  her  veil,  her  dear  face  met  bis  view,  smiling  with  celestial  beauty.  Trembling  with  love 
and  the  awe  of  approaching  death,  the  knight  stooped  to  give  and  receive  the  embrace.    She 
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kissed  him  with  the  holy  kiss  of  heaven ;  bat  she  relaxed  not  her  hold,  pressing  him  more  pas- 
sionately in  her  arms,  and  weeping  as  if  the  would  weep  away  her  soul.  Tears  rushed  into 
the  knight's  eyes,  while  a  thrill  both  of  bliss  and  agony  shot  through  bis  heart,  until  he  at 
last  expired,  sinking  softly  back  from  her  fair  arms,  and  resting  upon  the  pillow  of  his  couch 
a  corse. 

"  I  have  wept  him  to  death !"  said  she  to  some  domestics,  who  met  her  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  passing  through  the  terrified  group,  she  went  slowly  out  and  disappeared  in 
the  fountain. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
FATHia  Hiilmahn  had  returned  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  lord  of  Ringstetten 
was  made  known  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  armed  at  the  very  hour  when  the  monk  who 
had  married  the  unfortunate  couple  was  hurrying  from  the  door,  overcome  with  dismay  and 
horror. 

When  father  Heilmann  was  informed  of  this,  be  replied ;  "  It  is  all  well;  and  now  come 
the  duties  of  my  office,  in  which  I  have  no  need  of  an  assistant.** 

He  then  began  to  console  the  bride,  now  become  a  widow,  small  as  was  the  advantage  her 
worldly  and  light-minded  spirit  Retired  from  his  kindness. 

The  old  fisherman,  on  the  other  hand,  though  severely  afflicted,  was  far  more  resigned  in 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  son-in-law  and  the  calamity  of  his  daughter ;  and  while  Bertalda 
could  not  refrain  from  accusing  Undine  as  a  murderess  and  fiend-like  enchantress,  the  old  man 
calmly  said :  •*  The  event,  after  all,  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  I  see  nothing  in  it 
but  the  judgment  of  God ;  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  could  have  his  heart  more  pierced  by  the 
death  of  Huldbrand  than  she  who  was  obliged  to  accomplish  his  doom,  the  poor  forsaken 
Undine  1" 

He  then  assisted  in  arranging  the  funeral  solemnities  as  suited  the  rank  of  the  deceased. 
The  knight  was  to  be  interred  in  a  village  churchyard,  in  whose  consecrated  ground  were  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors ;  a  place  which  they,  as  well  as  himself,  had  endowed  with  rich  privi- 
leges and  gifts.  His  shield  and  helmet  lay  upon  his  coffin,  ready  to  be  lowered  with  it  into 
the  gTave,  for  lord  Huldbrand  of  Riogstetten  had  died  the  last  of  his  race ;  the  mourners 
began  their  sorrowful  march,  lifting  their  melancholy  songs  amid  the  calm  unclouded  heaven; 
lather  Heilmann  preceded  the  procession,  bearing  a  lofty  crucifix,  while  Bertalda  followed  in 
her  misery,  supported  by  her  aged  father. 

While  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  suddenly  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  dark~habited 
mourning  females  in  the  widow's  train  a  snow-white  figure,  closely  veiled,  and  wringing  its 
hands  in  the  wild  vehemenee  of  sorrow.  Those  next  to  whom  it  moved,  seised  with  a  secret 
dread,  started  back  or  sideways ;  and  owing  to  their  movements,  the  others,  next  to  whom 
the  white  stranger  now  came,  were  terrified  still  more,  so  as  to  produce  almost  a  complete 
disarrangement  of  the  funeral  train.  Some  of  the  military  escort  were  emboldened  to  address 
the  figure,  and  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  procession,  but  it  seemed  to  vanish  from  under 
their  hands,  and  yet  was  immediately  seen  advancing  again,  with  slow  and  solemn  step, 
among  the  followers  of  the  body.  At  last,  in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  away  of  the 
attendants,  it  came  close  behind  Bertalda.  It  now  moved  so  slowly,  that  the  widow  was  not 
aware  of  its  presence,  and  it  walked  meekly  on  behind,  neither  suffering  nor  creating  dis- 
turbance. 

This  continued  until  they  came  to  the  churchyard,  where  the  procession  formed  a  circle 
round  the  open  grave.  Then  it  was  that  Bertalda  perceived  her  unbidden  companion,  and, 
prompted  half  by  anger  and  half  by  terror,  she  commanded  her  to  depart  from  the  knight's 
place  of  final  rest.  But  the  veiled  female,  shaking  her  head  with  a  gentle  refusal,  raised  her 
hands  towards  Bertalda  in  lowly  supplication,  by  which  she  was  greatly  moved,  and  could 
not  but  remember  with  tears  how  Undine  had  shown  sueh  sweetness  of  spirit  on  the  Danube, 
when  she  held  out  to  her  the  coral  necklace. 

Father  Heilmann  now  motioned  with  his  hand,  and  gave  order  for  all  to  observe  perfect 
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stillness,  that  over  the  body,  whose  mound  was  well-nigh  formed,  they  might  breathe  a  prayer 
of  silent  devotion.  Bertalda  knelt  without  speaking;  and  all  knelt,  even  the  grave-diggers 
who  had  now  finished  their  work.  But  when  they  rose  from  this  breathing  of  the  heart,  the 
white  stranger  has  disappeared.  On  the  spot  where  she  had  kneeled,  a  little  spring,  of  silver 
brightness,  was  gushing  out  from  the  green  turf,  and  it  kept  swelling  and  flowing  onward 
with  a  low  murmur,  till  it  almost  encircled  the  mound  of  the  knight's  grave ;  it  then  conti- 
nued its  course,  and  emptied  itself  into  a  calm  lake,  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  consecrated 
ground.  Even  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  point  out  the  spring ;  and  they 
oannot  but  cherish  the  belief  that  it  is  Ufa  poor  deserted  Undine  who,  in  this  manner,  still 
fondly  encircles  her  beloved  in  her  arms. 


\ 
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BOOK  I.— CHAPTER  I. 
arm  av  accoojtt  or  bis  sieth  a«b  couvtbt. 

I  was  born  at  Segovia }  my  father*!  doom  fy  Clement  Paul,  m  native  of  the  seme  town :  I 
hope  kit  tool  it  in  hmw.  I  need  not  speak  of  hit  virtues,  for  those  are  known,  hot  by  trade 
he  was  a  barber,  though  so  high-minded  that  he  took  it  lor  an  affront  to  be  called  by  that 
name,  choosing  rather  the  name  of  a  tanner  of  Jaws,  or  a  hair  cutter.  They  my  he  came  of  a 
good  stock,  and  hie  actions  showed  it.  Be  was  married  to  AMonia  fleturno  de  Rcbollo, 
daughter  to  Oetevio  de  Rcbollo  Codillo,  and  grand-child  to  lepido  Ziuraconte.  The  town 
foully  suspected  that  she  was  of  a  Jewish  race,  though  she  strongly  urged  the  name  of  her. 
progenitor*  to  prove  she  descended  from  those  three  great  men  that  formed  the  triumvirate  at 
Rome.  Shewas  very  handsome,  and  so  famous,  that  all  the  ballad-rhymers  of  her  time  made 
verses  of  her,  which  were  sung  about  the  streets.  She  run  through  many  troubles  when  first 
married  and  long  after,  for  there  were  scandalous  tongues  in  the  neighbourhood  that  did  not 
stick  to  say  that  my  father  was  willing  to  wear  the  horns,  provided  they  were  tipped  with  gold. 
It  was  proved  upon  him,  that  whilst  be  waa  lathering  the  beards  of  those  he  was  to  trim,  a 
small  brother  of  mine,  about  seven  years  of  age,  rifled  their  pockets.  The  poor  child  died  ot 
a  whipping  he  had  in  the  gaol.  My  father  was  much  concerned  at  the  loss,  because  he  was 
such  a  hopeful  forward  boy.  He  was  himself  a  while  in  prison  for  some  small  trifles  of  this 
nature ;  but  I  am  told  he  came  off  so  honourably,  that  at  his  first  walking  abroad  one  went 
behind  flapping  the  flies  oh?  his  back,  all  the  mob  of  the  town  followed  husxaing  and  saluting 
htm  with  turnip-tops  and  rotten  oranges,  and  the  ladies  stood  at  their  windows  to  see  him  pass 
by,  for  my  lather  always  made  a  good  figure,  either  a-foot  or  a-borseback ;  I  do  not  speak  it 
out  of  vanity,  for  everybody  knows  I  am  not  guilty  of  it. 

My  mother,  good  woman,  had  her  share  of  troubles.  An  old  woman  that  bred  me,  com- 
mending her  one  day,  said  she  was  of  such  a  taking  behaviour,  that  she  bewitched  all  she  had 
to  do  with ;  but  they  say  she  talked  something  concerning  her  being  too  familiar  with  a  great 
he- goat,  which  had  like  to  have  brought  her  to  the  stake,  to  try  whether  she  had  anything 
of  the  nature  of  the  salamander,  and  could  live  in  fire.  It  was  reported  that  she  had  an  excel- 
lent hand  at  soldering  cracked  female  reputations  and  disguising  of  grey  hairs.  Some  gave 
her  the  name  of  a  pleasure-broker,  others  of  a  reconciler ;  but  the  ruder  sort,  in  course  lan- 
guage, called  her  downright  a  wicked  woman,  and  universal  money- catcher.  It  would  make 
anybody  in  love  with  her  to  see  with  what  a  pleasant  smiling  countenance  she  took  this  from 
all  persons.  I  shall  not  spend  much  time  in  relating  what  a  penitential  life  she  led  ;  but  she 
had  a  room  into  which  nobody  went  besides  herself,  and  sometimes  I  was  admitted  on 
account  of  my  tender  innocent  years.  It  was  all  beset  with  dead  men's  skulls,  which  she  said 
were  to  put  her  in  mind  of  mortality,  though  others  in  spite  to  her  pretended  they  were  to 
put  tricks  upon  the  living.  Her  bed  was  corded  with  halters  malefactors  had  been  hanged 
in ;  she  used  to  ray  to  me,  ••  Do  you  see  these  things  ?  1  show  them  as  remembrances  to 
those  I  have  a  kindness  for,  that  they  may  take  heed  how  they  live  and  avoid  coming  to  that 
end,  m>  that  there  may  not  be  the  least  circumstance  to  convict  them  by. " 

My  parents  had  much  bickering  about  me,  each  of  them  contending  to  have  me  brought 
up  to  their  several  trade ;  but  I,  who  from  my  infancy  had  more  gcntlemax&V*  ^oa>u&*3^ 
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applied  myself  to  neither.  My  father  used  to  say  to  me,  "  My  child,  this  business  of  stealing 
is  no  mechanical  trade,  but  a  liberal  art.**  Then  pausing  and  fetching  a  sigh,  he  went  on, 
*<  There  is  no  living  in  this  world  without  stealing.  Why  do  you  think  the  constables  and 
other  officers  hate  us  as  they  do;  why  do  they  sometimes  banish,  sometimes  whip  us  at  the 
cart's  tail,  and  at  last  hang  us  up  like  flitches  of  bacon  (I  cannot  refrain  from  tears  when  I 
think  of  it,  for  the  good  old  man  wept  like  a  child,  remembering  how  often  they  had  flogged 
him)?  The  reason  is,  because  they  would  hare  no  other  thieves  among  them  J>ut  themselves 
and  their  £Mg«  but  *  sharp  wirbringt  a*  oatt  of  as)  dengenv  jit)  my  jp+ui&r? day*  I  plied 
altogether  in  the  churches,  not  out  of  any  religious  zeal,  and  had  been  long  ago  caTted,  but  that 
I  never  told  tales  though  they  put  me  to  the  rack,  for  I  never  confessed  but  when  our  holy 
mother  the  church  commands  us.  With  this  business  and  my  trade  I  have  made  a  shift  to 
maintain  your  mother  as  decently  as  I  could.**— **  You  maintain  me ! "  answered  my  mother, 
in  a  great  rage,  for  she  was  vexed  I  would  not  learn  to  be  a  wizard ;  "  it  was  I  that  main- 
tained you ;  I  brought  you  out  of  prison  by  my  art,  and  kept  you  whilst  there  with  my  money. 
You  may  thank  the  potions  I  gave  you  for  not  confessing,  and  not  your  own  courage.  My 
good  pots  did  the  feat,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  I  should  be  heard  in  the  streets,  I  would  tell 
all  the  story  how  I  got  in  at  the  chimney*  and  brougM  yen  eet  et  the  ley  of  the  house/*' 
Her.  passion  was  so  bigfe  that  she  would  not  bawe  given  over  hero  hsdi— i  the  string  of  a  fair 
of  beads  broke,  whioh  were  ail  dead  moo's  teeth  afce  kept  Jar  mtivate  nose*  I  told  them  very 
positively  1  would  apfly  myself  to  virtue,  and  e>>  on  in  the  food  way  I  nod  proposed,  and 
theremro  desired  them  to  pat  me  to  seheolp  for  nothing  was  -so  be  dono»wstnOnt  rending  nasi 
writing.  They  approved  of  what  I  said,  thong b  they  both.  msHtersrl  at  it  awhile  betwixt: 
them.  My  mother  fell  to  stringing  her  dead  men's  teal  a*  and  ntyasassl  wont  away,  as  bs> 
said,  to  trim  one,  I  know  not  whether-  he  meant  bis  Weed  or  hie  puree.  I  wan  left  alone- 
praising  God  that  be  had  given  me  such  insyniouanaietsta,  and  so  aonlono  far  my  ad 
meat. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HOW   X   WEXT  TO  SCHOOL,   AND  WHAT  HArrtVID  TO   XfB   THBaX. 

• 

The  next  day  my  primer  was  taught  and  my  schoolmaster  bespoke)  I  wont  to  athoeU  and 
he  received  me  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  telling  me  I  bed  the-  looks  of  o  sharp  lad  and 
witty.  That  he  might  not  seem  to  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  I  took  earn  to  lean*  say  lesson 
well  that  morning.  My  master  made  me  ait  next  to  him,  and  appointed  mo  saeeoitor  every 
day  because  I  came  first  and  went  away  last,  staying  behind  to  ran  osteoma  errands  of  my 
mistress,  so  we  called  the  master's  wife,  and  thus  I  gained  all  their  aflfsetionai  They  favoured 
me  so  much  that  all  the  other  boys  were  envious,  1  made  it  my  business  to  keep  company 
with  gentlemen's  sons,  above  all  others,  but  particularly  with  a  son  of  Don  Alfmee  Coronel  do 
feunniga.  I  used  to  eat  my  afternoon's  luncheon  with  him,  went  to -bis  boose  every  holy-day* 
and  waited  on  him  upon  other  days.  The  other  boys,  either  because  I  took  no  notice  of 
them,  or  that. they  thought  I  aimed  too  high,  were  continuiUy  giving  me  niak-names,  relating 
to  my  father's  trade.  Some  called  me  Mr  Scrape,  others  Mr  Tickle- beard.  One,  to  excuse 
his  envy,  would  say  he  hated  mo,  because  my  mother  had  sucked  two  little  sisters  of  hie  m 
the  night ;  another,  that  my  father  had  been  sent  for  to  his  house  to  fright  away  the  vermin* 
for  nothing  was  sale  where  he  came.  Some,  as  I  passed  by,  cried  out,  eat ;  others,  puss,  puss, 
to  siguify  my  clawing  descent.  Another  would  say,  I  threw  two  rotten  oranges  at  his  mother 
when  she  was  carted.  Yet  for  all  their  back* biting,  I  praise  God,  my  shoulders  were  broad 
enough  to  bear  it ;  and  though  I  was  out  of  countenance,  yet  I  took  no  notice,  but  put  all 

up,  till  one  day  a  boy  had  the  impudence  to  call  me  son  of  a and  witch  ;•  he  spoke  it 

so  plain  that  though  I  had  been  glad  it  had  been  better  wrapped  up,  I  took  up  n  stone  and 
broke  his  head.  Away  I  went  running  as  fast  as  I  could  to  my  mother  to  hide  me,  telling 
bar  all  the  story.  She  said,  "  It  was  very  well  done  of  you,  and  like  yourself;  but  you  were 
in  the  wrong  that  you  did  not  ask  him  who  told  him  so/'  Hearing  what  she  said,  and  having 
always  had  aspiring  thoughts,  I  turned  to  her,  and  said,  "  Mother,  all  that  troubles  me  is, 
that  mam*  of  the  standers-by  told  me  I  had  no  cause  to  be  disturbed  at  it;  and  I  did  not  ask 
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them,  whether  they  meant,  because  he  was  so  young  that  said  ix."  I  pray  ad  her  to  tell  me 
whether  I  could  have  given  hUn  the  lie  with  a  safe  conscience,  or  whether  I  was  the  true  son 
of  my  father.  She  smiled  and  answered,  ''  Gad  a  mercy,  lad,  are  you  so  cunning  already  ? 
you'll  be  no  fool,  you  have  sense  enough ;  you  did  Tery  well  in  breaking  his  head,  for  -nth 
things  are  not  to  be  said,  though  never  so  true."  This  struck  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  was  so 
*ery  much  ont  of  countenance  that  I  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  lay  hold  of  all  I  could, 
and  leave  my  ratter's  bouse.  However,  I  dissembled ;  my  father  went  and  eared  the  boy,  all 
was  made  up,  and  I  want  to  school  again.  My  master  received  me  in  an;  angry  manner,  till 
"being  told  the  ecaasieu  of  the  quarrel,  his  passion  was  assuaged,  considering  the  provocation 
■given  me.  Don  Atonso  de  Zmmiga's  son  and  I  were  very  great  all  this  while,  because  he 
bad  a  natural  affection  tor  me;  and,  besides,  I  used  to  change  tops  and  gigs  with  him,  if  mine 
•were  better  than  his;  I  gave  him  anything  I  had  to  eat,  and  never  asked,  for  what  he  had ;  I 
twught  him  pictures,  I  taught  him  to  wrestle,  played  at  leap  frog  with  htm,  and  -was  so 
obliging  in  all  respects,  that  the  young  gentleman's  parents,  observing  how  food  i»e  was  of 
any  company,  would  sand  for  me  almost  every  day  to  diae  and  sup*  and  sometimes  to  stay  sdl 
aught  with  him. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  Christmas,  as  we  were  going  to  school,  that  a  counsellor,  called 
Poncio  de  Aguirra,  paesad  by  ;  little  Don  Diego  seeing  him,  bade  me  call  him  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  run  away  whan  I  had  dene.  To  please  my  friend  I  did  so,  and  toe  man  was  so  affronted 
at  it  that  he  scoured  after  ma  at  hard  at  hceould,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  stab  me ;  so 
that  I  was  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  my  master's  house,  crying  out  with  might  and  main. 
The  man  was  in  as  soon  as  L  My  master  saved  me,  that  be  might  not  do  ma  any  mieohsef, 
promising  to  whip  me,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word,  though  my  mistress,  m«onsldarsiion.of 
the  great  service  I  did  her,  interceded  for  me*  He  bid  me  untruss,  and  every  lash  he  gave  me 
-cried,  "  Will  you  aver  call  Pontius  Pilate  again  ?  "  I  answered,  "  No,  sir,"  every  time  he  put 
the  question ;  and  it  was  such  awarmng  to  me,  that,  dreading  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the 
next  day  when  we  were  ordered  to  say  our  paayert,  according  to  custom,. earning  to  the  Belief 
— pray  observe  the  innocent  cuamng^inatead  ef  saying  "  he  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,'* 
Relieving  I  was  never  snore  to  name  Pilate,  Iaaid,  "be  suffered  under  Pontius  de  Aguirra." 
My  master  burst  out  a-laugking  at  my  asmplieity,  and  to  see  how  I  dreaded  the  lashing,  and, 
•embracing  me,  gave  ma  a  note  under  bis  hand  to  forgive  the  two  first  whippings  I  should 
deserve,  which  I  took  as  a  great  Javour  of  fortune  and  kindness  in  him. 

To  be  brief,  Twelfthtide  came,  and  our  master,  to  divert  the  boys,  and  to  make  sport,  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a  king  among  us, .  and  we  cast  lots  for  that  honour  among  twelve  he  had 
appointed  for  it.  I  was  the  lucky  person  it  foil  upon',  and  spoke  to  my  father  and  mother  to 
provide  me  fine  clothes.  When  the  day  came  abroad  I  went,  upon  a  starved,  poor  jade  of  a 
none,  that  foil  down  upon  his  knees  at  every  step ;  bis  back  looked  like  a  saw,  bis  neak  like  a 
earners,  but  somewhat  longer ;  his  head  -like  a  pig's,  only  it  bad  but  one  eye,  and  that  moon- 
fjlind ;  all  this  plainly  showed  the  knavery  of  his  keeper,  who  made  him  do  penance  and  fost, 
cheating  him  of  his  provender.  Thus  I  went  swinging  from  side  to  side,  like  a  jointed  baby, 
with  all  the  rest  ef  the  boys-after  me,  tricked  up  as  fine  as  so  many  puppets,  till  we  came  into 
the  market-place— the  very  naming  of  it  scares  me ;  and  .coming  to  the  herb- women's  stalls— 
the  Lord  deliver  us  from  them !— my  horse,  being  half-starved,  snapped  up  a  small  cabbage, 
which  no'sooner  touched  bis  teeth  but  it  was  down  his  throat,  though,  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  his  neck,  it  came  not  into  his  stomach  till  a  laag  time  after.  The  herb-woman,  .like  the 
Test  of  them,  an  impudent  jade,  set  up  the  cry ;  the  others  of  the  trade  flocked  about  her,  and 
among  them  abundance  of  the  scoundrels  of  the  market ;  all  these  foil  a  pelting  the  poor  king 
with  carrot  and  turnip-tops,  rotten  oranges,  and  all  the  offal  of  the  market.  Considering 
the  enemy's  forces  were  all  foot,  and,  therefore,  I  ought  not  to  charge  them  a-horseback,  I 
would  have  alighted,  but  my  horse  received  such  a  shot  in  the  bead  that,  as  he  went  to  rear, 
bis  strength  foiling  him,  we  both  came  down  into  the  kenneL  You  may  imagine  what  a  con- 
dition I  was  in.  By  this  time  my  subjects,  the  boys,  bad  armed  themselves  with  atones,  and, 
charging  the  herb-women,  broke  two  of  their  heads.  For  my  part,  after  my  foil  into  the 
kennel,  I  was  goad  for  little,  unless  it  were  to  drive  all  from  me  with  stench  and  naatiness. 
The  officers  coming  np,  seized  some  of  the  herb-women  and  of  the  boys,  searching  them  for 
Jtneir  weapons,  which  they  took  away,  for  some  had  drawn  daggers  they  wore  Tor  the  greater 
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show,  and  short  swords.     They  canoe  to  me,  and  seeing  no  weapon  about  me,  because  I  bad 
taken  them  off  and  put  them  into  a  house  to  be  cleaned,  with  my  bat  and  cloak,  one  of  them 
asked  me  for  my  arms;  I  answered  in  that  filthy  condition  that  I  bad  none  but  what  were 
offensive  to  the  nose  alone.     I  cannot  but  acquaint  you,  good  reader,  by  the  bye,  that  when 
tbey  began  to  pelt  me  with  the  rotten  oranges,  turnip-tops,  &c.,  my  hat  being  stuck  with 
feathers,  as  tbey  do  the  women  of  bad  character  in  Spain  when  tbey  cart  them,  I  fancied 
they  mistook  me  for  my  mother,  and  thought  tbey  threw  at  her,  as  tbey  bad  done  several 
times  before.     This  foolish  notion  being  got  into  my  bead,  I  began  to  cry  oat  "  Good  women, 
though  I  wear  feathers  in  my  cap,  I  am  none  of  Aldonaa  Saturn*,  de  ReboUo— she  is  my 
mother,''  as  if  they  could  not  perceive  that  by  my  shape  and  face ;  however,  the  fright  I  was 
in  may  excuse  my  ignorance,  especially  considering  the  misfortune  eatne  so  suddenly  upon 
me.     To  return  to  the  officer ;  he  would  willingly  nave  carried  me  to  pri*oo,  but  did 
because  he  could  not  find  a  clean  place  to  lay  bold  of  me,  for  I  was  all  over  mire, 
went  one  way  and  some  another,  and  I  went  directly  home  from  the  market  place,  giving  all 
I  met  by  the  way  a  most  infernal  perfume.      As  soon  as  I  got  borne  I  told  my  father  and 
mother  all  the  story,  who  were  in  such  a  passion  to  see  me  in  that  nasty  pickle  that  they 
would  have  beaten  me,     I  excused  myself  the  best  I  could,  laying  all  the  blame  on  the 
skeleton  Jade  they  bad  provided  for  me  to  ride,  and  finding  nothing  would  appease  thorn,  left 
the  house,  and  went  away  to  see  my  friend  Don  Diego,  whom  I  found  at  home  with  a 
broken  head,  and  his  parents  fully  resolved  for  this  reason  that  he  should  go  to  school  ee 
more.     There  I  was  informed  that  my  steed,  finding  himself  in  distress,  summoned  up  all  the 
strength  he  had  to  salute  his  enemies  with  his  heels,  but  was  so  weak,  that  be  put  out  both 
his  hips  with  the  effort,  and  lay  in  the  dirt  expiring.     Coausdering  that  all  the  sport  waa 
spoiled,  the  mob  alarmed,  my  parents  in  a  rage,  my  friend's  head  broken,  and  my  horse  deed, 
1  resolved  to  go  no  more  to  school,  nor  to  my  father's  bouse,  but  to  stay  and  wait  upon  Don 
Diego,  or  rather  to  bear  bim  company,  which  his  parents  were  well  pleased  with,  because 
their  son  was  so  taken  with  me.     I  wrote  to  my  father  and  mother,  telling  them  I  had  no 
need  to  go  to  school  any  longer,  for  though  I  could  not  write  very  well,  that  was  no  fault, 
because  it  was  more  becoming  me,  who  designed  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  write  an  ill  hand  ; 
and,  therefore,  from  that  time  I  renounced  the  school  to  save  them  charges,  and  their  house, 
that  they  might  have  no  trouble  with  me.     I  acquainted  them  where  and  in  what  post  I  waa 
in,  and  that  1  should  see  them  no  more  till  they  gave  me  leave. 

CHAPTER  III. 
now  i  man  to  ▲  BOAantxo-scBooL  so  wait  urov  no*  norno  coaoxsx. 
Don  Aloxso  resolved  to  send  his  son  to  a  boarding-school,  both  te  wean  him  from  his  tender 
keeping  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ease  himself  of  that  care.  He  was  informed  there 
was  a  master  of  arts  in  Segovia,  whose  name  was  Cabra,  that  made  it  his  business  to  bread 
up  gentlemen's  sons ;  thither  he  sent  his,  and  me  to  wait  on  him.  The  first  Sunday  after 
Lent  we  were  brought  into  the  house  of  famine,  for  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  penury  of 
the  place.  The  master  was  a  perfect  skeleton,  a  mere  shotten  herring,  or  like  a  long  slender 
cane  with  a  little  head  upon  it,  and  red  haired ;  so  that  there  needs  no  more  to  he  said  to  such 
as  know  the  proverb,  "  That  neither  cat  nor  dog  of  that  colour  are  good,*  His  eyes  almost 
sunk  into  his  pole,  as  if  he  had  looked  through  a  prospective  glass,  or  the  deep  windows  in  a 
linen  draper's  shop ;  his  nose  turning  up  and  somewhat  flat,  for  the  bridge  was  almost  carried 
away  with  an  inundation  of  a  cold  rheum ;  his  beard  bad  lost  its  colour  for  fear  of  the  mouth, 
which  being  so  near,  seemed  te  threaten  to  eat  it  for  mere  hunger ;  his  teeth  bad  many  of 
them  forsaken  him  for  want  of  employment,  or  else  were  banished  for  being  idle  livers;  his 
neck  as  long  as  a  crane's,  with  the  gullet  sticking  out  so  far,  as  if  it  had  been  compelled  by 
necessity  to  start  out  for  sustenance ;  his  arms  withered  ;  his  hands  like  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
each  of  them  taken  downwards,  looking  like  a  fork,  or  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  long  slender 
legs.  He  walked  leisurely,  and  whensoever  he  happened  to  move  anything  faster,  his  bone* 
rattled  like  a  pair  of  snappers.  Hit  voice  was  weak  and  hollow,  his  beard  bushy  and  long; 
for  he  never  trimmed,  to  save  charges,  though  be  pretended  it  was  so  odious  to  bim  to  fed 
the  barber's  bands  all  over  his  free,  that  he  could  rather  die  than  endure  it.    On*  of  the  boys 
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always  cut  bi«  *****    In  fcir  weather  be  won  a  thread-bare  cap  an  inch  thick  in  grease  and 
dirt,  made  of  a  thing  that  was  once  cloth,  and  lined  in  scurf  and  dandniC    His  cassock,  some 
said,  was  miraculous,  for  no  man  knew  what  colour  it  was  of;  some  seeing  no  sign  of  hair  on 
it  concluded  it  was  made  of  frogs*  skins,  others  said  it  was  a  mere  shadow,  or  a  phantom ; 
near  at  hand  it  looked  somewhat  black,  and  at  a  distance  blueith.     He  wore  no  girdle,  cuffs 
nor  band,  so  that  his  long  hair,  and  scanty,  short  cassock,  made  him  look  like  the  messenger 
of  death.     Each  shoe  might  hare  served  for  an  ordinary  coffin.     As  for  his  chamber,  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  cobweb  in  it,  the  spiders  being  all  starved  to  death.  He  put  spells  upon 
the  mice,  for  fear  they  should  gnaw  some  scraps  of  bread  be  kept.     His  bed  was  on  the  floor, 
and  he  always  lay  upon  one  side,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  the  sheets ;  in  short,  he  was  the 
superlative  degree  of  avarice,  and  the  very  n»  pht$  of  want.     Into  this  prodigy's  bands  I  fell, 
and  lived  under  him  with  Don  Diego.    The  night  we  came  in  he  showed  us  our  room,  and 
made  us  a  short  speech,  which  was  no  longer  out  of  mere  good  husbandry.    He  told  us  how 
we  were  to  behave  ourselves,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  employed  till  dinner-time ;  thither 
we  went ;  the  masters  dined  first,  and  the  servants  waited.    The  dining-room  was  as  big  as  a 
half  peck ;  five  gentlemen  eat  in  it  at  one  table.    I  looked  about  for  the  cats,  and  seeing  none, 
asked  a  servant  who  was  an  old  stander,  and  in  his  leanness  bore  the  mark  of  the  boarding- 
school,  how  it  came  they  bad  none.    The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  M  What  do  you 
talk  of  cats  ?    Pray  who  told  you  that  cats  loved  penance  and  mortification  ?     Your  fist  sides 
show  you  are  a  new  comer."  This  to  me  was  the  beginning  of  sorrow,  but  I  was  worse  scared 
when  I  observed  that  all  those  who  were  before  us  in  the  house  looked  like  so  many  pictures 
of  death.    Master  Cabra  said  grace  and  sat  down,  and  they  eat  a  meal  which  had  neither 
beginning  nor  end.     They  brought  the  broth  in  wooden  dishes,  but  it  was  so  clear  that  a 
man  might  have  seen  to  the  bottom  had  it  been  ten  fathom  to  it.     I  observed  how  eagerly 
they  all  dived  down  after  a  poor  single  pea  that  was  in  every  dish.     Every  sip  be  gave,  Cabra 
cried,  "  By  my  troth,  there  ia  no  dainty  like  the  olla  (boiled  meat  and  broth).    Let  the  world 
say  what  it  will,  all  the  rest  is  mere  gluttony  and  extravagance."—*4  A  curse  on  thee  1" 
thought  I,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  a  servant  like  a  walking  ghost,  and  no  more  substantial, 
bring  in  a  dish  of  meat,  whiob  looked  as  if  he  had  picked  it  off*  his  bones.    Among  it  was  one 
poor  stray  turnip,  at  whose  sight  the  master  said,  "  What !  have  we  turnips  to-day  I    No 
partridge  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  compare  to  them.     Eat  heartily,  for  I  love  to  see  you  cat." 
He  gave  every  one  such  a  wretched  bit  of  mutton  that  I  believe  it  all  stuck  to  their  nails  and 
between  their  teeth,  so  that  no  part  of  it  ever  descended  down  into  their  stomachs.     Cabra 
looked  on  and  said,  "  Eat  heartily,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  what  good  stomachs  you 
have."     Pray  do  but  think  what  a  comfort  this  was  for  them  that  were  pining  with  hunger. 
When  dinner  was  over,  there  remained  some  scraps  of  bread  on  the  table,  and  a  few  bits  of 
akin  and  bones  in  the  dish,  and  the  master  said,  "  Let  this  be  left  for  the  servants ;  they  must 
dine  too ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  gormandize  all."—"  A  vengeance  od  thee,  and  may  what  thou  hast 
eaten  ohoke  thee,  thou  wretched  miser,"  thought  I ;  ••  what  a  consternation  have  you  put 
my  bowels  into."     He  gave  thanks  and  said,  "  Now  let  us  give  way  to  the  servants,  and  do 
you  go  use  some  exercise  till  two  of  the  clock,  lest  your  dinner  do  you  harm."     I  could  no 
longer  forbear  laughing  for  my  life,  but  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit     He  was  very  angry,  and 
bad  me  learn  to  behave  myself  modestly,  ripping  up  two  or  three  old  mouldy  sentences,  and 
so  went  his  way.    We  sat  down,  and  I  seeing  sueh  short  commons,  and  hearing  my  internals 
roar  for  provender,  being  cunning  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  clapped  both  hands  in  the  dish, 
as  others  did,  and  whipped  down  two  scraps  of  bread  out  of  three  that  were  left,  and  one 
skin.    The  others  began  to  mutter  and  make  a  noise ;  in  came  Cabra,  saying,  "  Eat  lovingly 
together  like  brethren,  since  God  provides  for  you ,  do  not  fall  out,  for  there  is  enough  for  you 
all."    This  said,  be  returned  to  sun  himself,  and  left  us  to  ourselves.    I  declare  it,  there  was 
one  of  these  servants,  his  name  Surre,  a  Biscayner,  who  had  so  absolutely  forgot  the  way  and 
method  of  eating,  that  he  put  a  small  b»t  of  crust,  which  fell  to  his.  share,  to  his  eyes  twice, 
and  knew  not  the  third  time  how  to  carry  it  to.  his  mouth.     I  asked  for  drink,  the  rest,  who 
had  scarce  broke  their  fest,  never  thinking  of  it,  and  they  gave  me  a  dish  with  some  water, 
which  I  had  no  sooner  laid  to  my  lips  but  the  sharp-gutted  lad  I  spoke  of  snatched  it  away, 
if  I  bad  been  est  Tantalus,  and  that  the  flitting  river  be  standi  in  up.  to  the  cfta    I  got  up.. 
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from  the  table  in  a  most  sorrowful  OMttr,  perceiving  I  was  in  a  boas*  wn«*»  they  drank  W 
the  stomach,  but  would  do*  permit  it  to  pledge. 

Thus  we  pasted  on  till  night     Den  Diego-  asked  me  bow  be  should  do  to  penuode  bio 

internals  that  they  had  dined,  for  they  would  not  believe  i&    Hi  at  bona*  was  art  hospital  of 

dixsy  heads,  proceeding  from  empty  stosneeha,  as  others  are  of  surfeits.     Sapper  time  came, 

for  afternoonings  were  never  beard  of  these;  it  was  much  shorter  tbee>  the  dinner,  and  not 

mutton,  bat  a  little  roasted-goet ;  sure  the  devil  could  never  base  contrived  worse.     Our 

starveling,  Master  Gabra,  said,  u  It  is  very  wholesome  and  benedctel  to- eat  light  sappers,  that 

the  stomach  may  not  be  overburdened;"  and  then  be  quoted  some  eejrsed  physician  that  wae 

long  since  gone  to  the  devil.     He  extolled  spare  diet,  alleging  that  it  prevented  uneasy 

dreams,  though  be  knew  that  in  his  house  it  was  irapeesible-tb  dream  of  anything  but  eating. 

Our  masters  and  we  supped,  but  in  reality  none  of  us  supped.     We  went  so  bed,  and  neither 

Don  Diego  nor  I  could  sleep  one  wink  ail  that  night ;  for  he  lay  contriving  bow  to  oompuma 

to  his  father  that  he  might  remove  him,  and  I  advising  him  so  to  dot  and  at  last  I  said  to  him, 

"  Fray,  sir,  are  you  sure  we  are  alive?  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  a  strong  fancy  that  we 

were  slain  in  the  battle  with  the  herb-  women,  and  are  now  souls  suffering  in  purgatory,  in 

which  case  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  your  father's  fetching  us  away,  without  he  hs*> 

our  souls  prayed  out  of  this  place  of  punishment."     Having  spent  the  whole  night  in  this  - 

discourse,  we  got  a  little  nap  towards  morning  till  it  was  time  to  rise;  sis* o'clock  struck, 

Cabra  called,  and  we  all  went  to  school ;  but  when  I  went  to  dress  me,  my  doublet  was  two 

handfols  too  big,  and  my  breeches,  which  before  were  close,  now- bung  so  loose  as  if  they  hod 

been  none  of  ray  own.     My  very  teeth  were  already  all  Erred,  and  looked  as  yellow  as  amber, 

such  a  wonderful  change  bad  one  day  wrought.     When  we  came  to  school,  I  was  ordered  to 

decline  some  nouns,  and  was  so  wonderful  hungry,  that  1  eat  naif  my  words,  for  want  of  more 

substantial  diet.     Any  man  will  easily  believe  this,  who  does  but  bear  what  Cabra**  man  told 

me,  which  was,  that  at  his  first  coining  he  saw  two  great  Flanders  geldings  brought  into  the 

house,  and  two  days  after  they  went  out  perfect  racers,  so  light,  that  the  very  wind  would 

carry  them  away  ;  that  he  saw  mastiff  dogs  come  in,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  they  west 

out  converted  into  greyhounds.     That  one  Lent  he  saw  abundance  of  men,  some  thrusting 

their  heads,  some  their  feet,  and  some  their  whole  bodies  into  the  porch,  and  this  continued 

a    long    time,  very  many   people  flocking  from   all  parts  to  do  so,   and  that   he' asking 

one  day  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it,   Cabra  was  very  angry,  but  that  one  in  the  crowd 

answered,  "  Some  of  those  people  are  troubled  with  chilblains,  others  with  the  itch,  and  others 

with  lice,  all  which  distempers  and  vermin  died  as  soon  as  they  came  into  that  house,  so  that 

they  never  felt  them  any  more.  ''He  assured  me  this  was  very  true,  and  I,  who  was  acquainted 

with  the  house,  believe  it,  which  I  am  fain  to  take  notice  of,  lest  what  I  say  should  be 

looked  upon  as  an  hyperbole. 

To  return  to  the  school.  He  set  us  our  lesson,  and  we  conned  it ;  and  so  we  went  on  in  the 
same  course  of  life  I  have  here  delivered,  only  that  our  master  added  bacon  in  the  boiling  of 
his  pot,  because  going  abroad  one  day  be  was  told  that  to  boil  meat  without  bacon  betokened 
a  scandalous  race  descended  either  from  Moors  or  Jews.  For  this  reason  he  provided  a  small 
tin  case,  all  full  of  holes,  like  a  nutmeg  grater,  which  he  opened,  and  put  in  it  a  bit  of  baeoo 
that  filled  it ;  then  shutting  the  box  close,  hung  it  with  a  string  in  the  pot,  that  some  relish 
of  it  might  come  through  the  holes,  and  the  bacon  remain  for  the  nest  day.  Afterwards  he 
thought  this  too  great  an  expense,  and  therefore  for  the  future  only  dipped  the  bacon  into  the 
pot.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  a  life  we  led  with  this  sort  of  diet  and  usage.  Don  Diego  and 
1  were  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  that  since  we  could  find  no  relief  as  to  eating,  after  a 
month  was  expired,  we  contrived  at  least  not  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  pretend  we  were  sick,  but  not  feverish,  because  that  cheat  we  thought  would  be 
easily  discovered.  The  head  or  tooth  ache  were  inconsiderable  distempers  ;  at  last  we  said  we 
had  the  gripes,  believing  that  rather  than  be  at  a  penny  charges  our  master  would  spply  any 
remedy.  The  devil  ordered  worse  than  we  expected,  for  Cabra  had  an  old  receipt,  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  who  was  an  apothecary.  As  soon  as  he  was 
told  our  distemper,  he  prepared  a  glister,  and  sending  for  an  old  aunt  of  his,  threescore  and 
tea  years  of  age,  that  served  him  for  a  noise  upon  occasion,  ordered  her  to  give  each  of  us  a 
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potion.  She  begat  with  Don  Diego ;  the  poor  wretch  shrunk  up,  and  the  old  jade  being  blind, 
and  her  hands  shaking,  instead  of  giving  it>him  inwardly,  let  it  fly  betwixt  bis  shirt  and  his 
back  up  to  his  very  pole;  so  1  hat  became  an  outward  "Ornament  which  should  hare  served  for 
.«  lining  within.  The  yetMg  man  cried  out ;  in  eame  Cabra,  and  seeing  what  had  happened, 
wardered  I  should  be  served  nest,  and  they  would  eome  again  to  Don  Diego.  I  was  dressing 
myself  very  hastily*  but  nil  would  not  do,  for  Cabra  and  others  held  me  whilst  the  old  woman 
gave  it  me,  but  I,  to  requite  her  kindness,  returned  it  all  into  her  face-  Cabra  was  in  a  rage 
with  me,  and  said  be  would  turn  me  out  of  bis  house*  for  he  plainly  saw  it  was  all  a  cheat; ; 
but  I  was  not. so  fortunate  We  oomplained  to  Don  Alonso,  and  Cabra  made  him  believe 
we  did  it  out  of  idleness,  because  we  would  not  mind  our  book.  Thus  all  our  hopes  and 
entreaties  eame  to  nothing ;  our  master  took  the  old  woman  into  the  house  to  dress  the  meat 
And  look  after  the  boarders,  turning  away  his  men,  because  he  spied  some  crumbs  of  bread  on 
his  coat  upon  a  Friday  smorning.  Only  God  knows  bow  we  were  plagued  with  the  old  woman. 
Abe  was  so  deaf  that  abe  heard  nothing,  but  understood  by  signs,  though  she  was  half  blind, 
<nnd  such  an  everlasting  prayer  that  one  day  the  string  of  her  beads  broke  over  the  pot  as  it 
was  boiling,  and  our  broth  came  to  table  sanctified.  Some  said  these  are  certainly  blaek 
£thiopian  pease,  ethers  cried  they  were  in  mourning,  and  wondered  what  relation  of  theirs 
mas  dead.     Our  master  happened  to  bite  one  of  them,  and  it  pleased  God  he  broke  his  teeth. 

On  Fridays  the  old  woman  would  dress  us  some  eggs,  hut  so  full  of  her  reverend  grey 

Antra,  that  they  appeared  do  less  aged  than  herself.     It  was  s  common  practice  with  her  to 

attp  the  are  ehorel  into  the  pot  instead  of  the  ladle,  and  to  serve  up  porringers  of  broth 

stuffed  wkh  coals,  matin,  chips,  and  the  nurds  of  flax  she  used  to  spin*  ail  which  she  threw 

in  to  ill  up  and  cram  us>    In  this  misery  wo  continued  till  the  next  Lent,  at  the  beginning 

of  which  one  of  our  companions  Jell  sick.     Cabra*  to  save  charges,  delayed  sending  for* 

physician  till  the  patient  was  just  giving  up  the  ghost,  and  desired  to  prepare  lor  another 

world ;  then  ho  ceiled  a  young  quack,  who  felt  his  purse  and  said,  "  Hunger  had  been  before 

turn,  and  psevented  bin  killing  that  man."   They  gave  him  the  sacrament,  and  the  dying  men, 

who  had  not  spoke  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  seeing  it,  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  Saviour !  nothing 

but  the  seeing  of  you  in  this  house  could  have  persuaded  me  but  it  was  belL"    These  were 

bis  last  words;  the  poor  lad  died,  and  was  buried  poorly,  because  he  was  a  stranger.    This 

struck  a  terror  into  all  that  lived  in  the  house ;  the  dismal  story  flew  all  about  the  town,  and 

came  at  last  to  Qon  Akmeo  Coronel's  ears,  who,  having  no  other  son,  began  to  be  convinced 

of  Cabra's  inhumanity,  and  to  give  more  credit  to  the  words  of  two  mere  shadows,  for  we  were 

ao  better  at  that  time.     He  came  to  take  us  from  the  boarding-school,  and  asked  for  us, 

though  we  stood  before  him;  so  that,  finding  us  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  he  gave  our 

psneh'got  master  some  bard  words.    We  were  carried  away  in  two  chairs,  taking  leave  of 

«ur  tarnished  oompanions,  who  followed  us  as  for  as  they  could  with  their  eyes  end  wishes, 

lamenting  and  bewailing  as  those  do  who  remain  slaves  at  Algiers  when  their  other  associate* 

ransomed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

»OJr  DIIOO   AND   BIS   MAH   RESCUED   FROM   THE  JAWS  OF    FASUWR,    AND   RECOVERED,    ARE   SI  XT 
TO  THC  UNIVERSITY   OF  ALCALA  J   THEIR    r  LEAS  A  NT   ADVENTURE   BT   THE   WAT. 

Wsukv  we  eame  to  Don  Alonso's  bouse  they  laid  us  very  gently  into  two  beds,  for  fear  of 
.nettling  our  bones,  they  ••ere  ab  bare  with  starving  ;  then,  with  magnifying  glasses,  they 
&egan  to  search  all  about  our  faces  for  our  eyes,  and  were  a  long  time  before  they  could  find 
«ttt  mine,  because  I  had  suffered  most,  being  treated  like  a  servant,  and,  consequently,  mine 
-was  superlative  hunger.  Physicians  were  called,  who  ordered  the  dust  should  be  wiped  off 
-oar  mouths  with  fa  tails,  as  if  we  had  been  paintings,  and,  indeed,  we  looked  like  the  picture 
•of  death;  .and  that  we  should  be  .nourished  with  good  broths  end  light  meats,  for  feer*>f 
(Overloading  our  weak  stomachs.  Who  can  be  able  to  express  the  rejeieing  there  was  in  our 
atomaohs  the  first  good  eoup  that  we  tasted,  and  afterwards,  when  wo  came  to  eat  some  fowl? 
All  these  things  were  to  them  unknown  novelties.  The  doctors  gave  orders  that  for  nine 
slays  nobody  shoadd  talk  in  our  chamber,  because  our  stomachs  were  so  empty  that  the  least 
word  returned  an  echo  in  them.     These  and  such  like  precautions  used  sensed  our  spsriai  tn 
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return  to  us  in  some  measure ;  but  our  jaws  were  so  tanned  and  shrivelled  up  that  there  waa 
no  stretching  of  them,  and  therefore  care  was  taken  that  they  should  be  every  day  gently 
forced  out,  and,  as  it  were,  set  upon  the  last  with  the  bottom  of  a  pestle.    In  a  few  days  we 
got  np  to  try  our  limbs,  but  still  we  looked  like  the  shadows  of  other  men,  and  so  lean  and 
pale,  as  if  we  were  lineally  descended  from  the  fathers  in  the  desert.    We  spent  the  whole  day 
in  prafoing  God  for  having  delivered  us  out  of  the  dutches  of  the  moat  inhuman  Cabra, 
and  offered  up  our  earnest  prayers  that  no  Christian  might  ever  fall  into  that  miserable 
thraldom.    If  ever,  when  we  were  eating,  we  happened  to  think  of  the  miserable  boarding- 
school  table,  it  made  us  so  hungry,  that  we  devoured  twice  as  much  as  at  any  other  time 
We  used  to  tell  Don  Aloruo  how,  when  Cabra  sat  down  to  table,  he  would  inveigh  against 
gluttony,  though  he  never  knew  anything  of  it  in  his  life ;  and  he  laughed  heartily  when  we 
informed  him  that  in  speaking  of  the  Commandment  M  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  he  made  k 
eitend  to  partridges  and  capons,  and  such  other  dainties  as  never  came  within  doors,  and  even 
to  killing  of  hunger,  which  he  certainly  counted  a  heinous  sin,  and  therefore  had  an  aversion 
against  all  eating.     We  were  three  whole  months  upon  our  recovery,  and  at 'the  end  thereo. 
Don  Alonso  began  to  think  of  sending  his  son  to  Alcala,  to  finish  his  humanity.     He  asked 
me  whether  I  would  go,  and  I  thinking  I  could  never  be  far  enough  from  that  inhuman 
monster  of  misery  and  famine,  offered  to  serve  bis  son  faithfully,  as  experience  should  show. 
He  provided  him  another  servant,  in  the  nature  of  a  steward,  to  look  to  htm,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  money  he  sent  for  his  expenses  by  bill  upon  one  Julian  Merluaa.     We  put  all 
our  equipage  into  a  cart  belonging  to  one  Diego  M onge.     It  consisted  of  a  small  bed  for  our 
master,  and  a  truckle  bed  to  run  under  it,  for  me  and  the  steward,  whose  name  was  Annan, 
Ave  quilts,  four  pair  of  sheets,  eight  pillows,  four  hangings,  a  trunk  of  linen,  and  other  furni- 
ture for  a  house.    We  went  ourselves  into  a  coach  in  the  evening,  a  little  before  nightfall,  and 
about  midnight  came  to  the  ever  accursed  lone  inn  of  Viveros.    The  innkeeper  waa  of  Moorish 
race,  and  a  downright  thief,  and  all  my  life  I  never  saw  cat  and  dog  to  peaceable  as  that  day. 
He  received  us  very  lovingly,  because  he  and  the  carters  went  snacks,  for  we  travelled  so  slowly 
that  they  were  there  before  us.  He  came  to  the  coach  side,  gave  me  his  band  to  alight,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  was  going  to  the  university ;  I  told  him  I  was.    He  put  me  into  the  house  where 
two  sharpers  were,  with  some  wenches,  a  curate  praying  by  them,  an  old  covetous  shopkeeper 
endeavouring  to  spare  his  supper,  and  two  scoundrel  shabby  scholars,  contriving  how  to  ill 
their  stomachs  at  free  cost.    My  master,  as  being  the  last  comer,  and  but  a  boy,  said,  "  Land- 
lord, get  what  you  have  in  the  house  for  me  and  two  servants." — "  We  are  all  your  servants, 
sir,*  said  the  sharpers,  M  and  will  wait  on  you.     Here,  landlord,  take  notice,  this  gentleman 
will  satisfy  you ;  fetch  out  all  you  have  in  the  larder.**    This  said,  one  of  them  stepped  np  t» 
Don  Diego,  and  taking  off  his  cloak,  laid  it  by,  saying,  "  Pray,  air,  sit  down  and  rest  von*** 
This  puffed  me  up  so  full  of  vanity  that  the  inn  was  too  little  to  hold  me.     One  or  the 
damsels  said,  M  What  a  curious  shaped  gentleman  it  is ;  is  be  going  to  his  studies?     Are  yon 
his  servants,  sir?  **  I,  fancying  that  every  word  they  said  was  sincere,  answered  that  I  and  the 
other  were  both  his  servants.     They  asked  me  his  name,  and  it  was  scarce  out  of  my  mouth 
before  one  of  the  scholars  went  up  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  embracing  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  said,  "  O  my  dear  Don  Diego,  who  would  liave  thought,  ten  year* 
ago,  to  have  seen  you  thus !  Unhappy  man !  I  am  in  such  a  condition  that  you  will  not  know 
me.M    My  master  and  I  were  both  amaxed,  and  swore  we  had  never  seen  him  in  our  days. 
The  scholar's  companion  stared  Don  Diego  in  the  face,  and  said  to  his  friend,  M  Is  this  the 
gentleman  of  whose  father  you  told  me  so  many  stories  ?  it  2k  extraordinary  fortunate  that  we 
have  met  him  and  know  him ;  he  is  grown  very  tall,. God  bless  him.**    With  this  he  began 
to  bless  himself,  and  seemed  so  overjoyed,  that  any  man  would  have  thought  we  had  been, 
brought  up  together.     Don  Diego  made  him  many  compliments,  and,  as  he  waa  asking  him 
his  name,  out  came  the  innkeeper  and  laid  the  cloth,  and  understanding  the  banter,  said,  «•  Lei 
that  alone*  and  talk  of  it  after  supper,  for  the  meat  will  be  cold."    One  of  the  sharpers  lUpjisrt 
up  and  set  stools  for  everybody,  and  an  arm  chair  for  Don  Diego  |  the  other  of  them  brought 
in  a  dish.    The  scholars  said,  "  Do  you  sup,  sir ;  and  whilst  they  dress  what  the  house  afibrde 
for  us  we  will  wait  on  you  at  table."—"  God  forbid,"  answered  Don  Diego ;  M  pray,  gentle* 
snen,  ait  down,  if  you  please.  **      The  sharpers,  though  he  did  not  apeak  to  them,  readily 
answered,  «  Presently,  good  sir  5  all  is  not  ready  yet.**    When  I  saw  some  invited  and  aha 
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other*  invite  themselves,  my  heart  was  la  ary  mouth,  and  I  dreaded  what  came  to  pass ;  for 
the  scholars  laying  bold  of  the  salad,  which  was  a  good  dishful,  and  looking  upon  my  matter, 
said,  "  It  would  be  unreasonable  that  these  ladies  should  be  left  supperless  where  a  gentleman  ' 
of  such  quality  is ;  pray,  sir,  give  them  leave  to  take  a  bit."  My  master,  like  a  true  cully, 
invited  them  to  partake.  They  sat  down,  and  between  the  scholars  and  them  there  was*  but 
one  single  lettuce  of  all  the  salad  left  in  a  trice,  which  last  bit  Don  Diego  had,  and  as  the 
damned  student  gave  it  him,  he  said  M  Sir,  you  had  a  grandfather,  who  was  my  father's  uncle, 
that  minted  at  the  sight  of  a  lettuce,  he  was  a  man  of  such  an  odd  disposition.**  This  said, 
he  tumbled  down  a  brick  of  bread,  and  his  companion  did  the  like.  The  damsels  had  made 
*  great  bole  in  a  good  loaf;  but  yet  the  poor  curate  eat  more  than  all  of  them  with  his  eyes 
and  wishes.  The  sharpers,  bringing  in  a  whole  aide  of  kid  roasted,  and  a  dish  of  pigeon* 
•nd  bacon  boiled,  took  their  places  at  the  table,  saying  to  the  priest,  M  Why,  father,  what 
makes  you  stand  there  ?  Draw  near  and  reach  a  bit,  for  Don  .Diego  treats  us  all."  No  sooner 
were  the  word*  spoken  but  be  sat  down.  When  my  master  perceived  that  they  bad  all 
intruded  upon  him,  he  began  to  be  much  concerned.  They  divided  the  spoil,  giving  Don 
Diego  some  few  bones  to  pick,  the  rest  the  curate  and  the  others  devoured.  The  sharpers 
said,  "  Pray,  air,  do  not  eat  too  much  supper,  lest  it  does  you  harm  ;**  and  the  cursed  scholar 
answered,  "  Besides,  sir,  you  must  begin  to  practise  to  be  abstemious,  considering  the  life  you 
are  to  lead  at  Alcala."  I  and  the  other  servant  prayed  heartily  that  God  would  put  it  into 
their  hearts  to  leave  something ;  and  when  they  hid  devoured  every  bit,  and  the  curate  was 
picking  the  bones  over  again,  one  of  the  sharpers  turned  about  and  said,  "  God  bless  us,  we 
have  left  nothing  for  the  servants ;  come  hither,  gentlemen.  Here,  landlord,  give  them  all  the 
house  affords,  take  this  pistole  to  pay  for  it.**  Up  started  immediately  my  master's  con- 
founded imaginary  kinsman,  I  mean  the  scholar,  saying,  "  With  your  leave,  good  sir,  I  must 
tell  you  I  fear  your  breeding  is  not  much  ;  'tis  a  sign  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  cousin  ; 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  servants  and  for  ours  too,  if  we  had  any,  as  he  has  done  for  us.** 
*■  Be  not  in  a  passion,  sir,'*  replied  the  other,  ••  we  did  not  know  so  much  before."  When  I 
aaw  all  this  sly  dissimulation,  I  began  to  curse  them,  and  thought  I  should  never  have  dona. 
The  cloth  was  taken  away,  and  they  all  desired  Don  Diego  to  go  to  bed ;  be  would  have 
paid  for  the  supper,  and  they  answered,  "  In  the  morning  will  be  time  enough. **  They  stayed 
awhile  chatting  together ;  my  master  asked  the  scholar  his  name,  and  he  answered  Don  some- 
thing Coronal.  The  devil  confound  the  deceitful  dog,  wheresoever  he  is.  Then  perceiving 
that  the  griping  shopkeeper  was  asleep,  he  said,  "  Will  you  have  a  little  sport,  sir,  to  make 
you  laugh  ?  Let  us  put  some  trick  upon  this  old  fellow,  who  has  eaten  but  one  pear  upon  the 
road,  and  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew.**  The  sharpers  cried,  "  God  a  mercy,  Master  Licentiate,  do  so  ; 
it  is  bat  reason. "  With  this  approbation  he  drew  near  the  poor  sleeping  old  fellow,  and 
slipped  a  wallet  from  under  his  feet,  untied  it,  and  took  out  a  box,  all  the  company  flocking 
about,  as  if  it  had  been  lawful  prise,  taken  in  war.  He  opened  it,  and  found  it  full  of  lozenges, 
all  which  he  took  out,  and  supplied  their  place  with  stones,  chips,  and  any  rubbish  and  nasti- 
neia  that  came  next  to  hand ;  over  this  be  laid  about  a  dosen  of  little  glittering  stones  there 
are  among  some  fine  lime  in  Spain,  with  which  they  plaster  the  outsides  of  houses,  and  it 
glitters  in  the  sun  like  bits  of  glass.  This  done,  he  shut  up  the  box,  and  said,  "  I  have  not 
done  yet,  for  he  has  a  leather  bottle,**  out  of  which  he  poured  all  the  wine,  only  some  little  he 
left  in  the  bottom,  and  then  stuffed  it  up  with  tow  and  wool,  and  stopped  it.  The  scholar  put 
all  again  into  the  wallet,  and  a  great  stone  into  the  hood  of  bis  travelling  coat,  and  then  be 
and  all  the  rest  went  so  bed,  to  sleep  about  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

When  it  was  time  to  set  out  all  the  company  waked  and  got  up,  and  still  the  old  man 
slept;  they  called  him,  and  be  could  not  get  up  for  the  weight  of  the  stone  that  was  in  hie 
hood.  He  looked  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  innkeeper  pretended  to  quarrel  with  him, 
saying,  "  Gad's  my  life,  could  you  pick  up  nothing  else  to  carry  away,  father,  but  this  stone  ? 
I  bad  been  finely  served,  gentlemen,  if  I  had  not  discovered  it  j  I  value  it  above  an  hundred' 
crowns,  because  it  is  good  for  the  pain  in  the  stomach.**  The  old  man  swore  and  banned 
that  he  had  not  put  it  into  hie  hood.  The  sharpers  reckoned  up  the  bill,  which  came  to  s&s 
crown*;  hot  the  best  arithmetician  in  Christendom  could  never  have  made  out  that  suss. 
The  scholars  asked  what  service  they  could  do  us  at  Alcala;  the  reckoning  waa  paid,  we) 
breakfasted,  and  the  old*  man  took  up  hi*  wallet ;  but  for  fear  we  should  see  what  he  nut  in 
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it,  and  so  he  might  be  obliged  to  distribute  my,  lie  untied  it  in  the  dark  under  bis 
and  laid  hold  of  a  bit  of  lime  well  daubed,  which  -be  clapped  iate  am  month*  and  going  to 
cranch  it  with  a  tooth  and  a  half  lie  had,  was  like  to  lose  then  both.  He  began  to  spit  aad 
make  faces,  what  with  the  pain,  and  what  with  the  loathsome  bit  he  bad  put  fa  «e  mouffa. 
We  all  went  up  to  him,  and  the  curate  among  the  first,  and  asked,  "  What  aHod  him?*  He 
began  to  curse  and  swear,  dropped  down  the  wallet,  and  the  scholar  «ame  ap  to  aim,  saying, 
«  Go  behind  me,  Satan ;  here  is  the  cress.1*  The  other  opened  a  breviary,  aad  wovJdjpeswasae 
him  be  was  possessed,  till  at  last  he  told  what  ailed  him,  and  begged  they  would  give  biai 
leave  to  wash  his  mouth  with  some  wine  he  had  in  his  leather  battle.  They  let  aisa  go,  be 
opened  his  bottle,  and  pouring  into  a  small  dish,  out  eame  a  little  wine  «o  hairy  aad  foil  of 
tow,  that  there  was  no  drinking,  or  enduring  the  sight  of  it.  Then  the -old  nan  sett  a  raving 
beyond  measure,  but  seeing  aH  the  company  burst  their  sides  with  laughiag,  1st  was  sain  to 
grow  calm,  and  get  up  .into  the  waggon  whh  the  sharpers  aad  wenches.  The  uurate  aad 
scholars  mounted  on  asses,  and  we  went  into  the  coach.  We  were  isarsf  gone  from  the  dear 
before  they  all  began  to  banter  and  ridicule  us,  declaring  the  trick  they  had  pa*  wpon  us. 
The  innkeeper  cried,  "  Good  master  fresh-water  scholar,  a  few  of  these  fcasMsssss  will  snake 
you  old  and  wise."  The  cursed  echolar  said,  **  Pray,  cousin,  the  neat  timeensSsh  when  H 
itches,  and  not  afterwards. "  In  short,  every  one  bad  his  saying ;  but  we  thought  bast  to  take 
no  notice,  though  God  knows  we  were  quite  out  of  countenance.  At  leagth  we  got  to  Assets 
And  alighted  at  an  inn,  where  we  spent  all  that  day,  for  we  came  in  at  nine  an  the  anonring, 
in  reckoning  up  the  particulars  of  our  last  supper,  but  could  never  make  the  aecoant, 

CHAPTER  V. 
ova  rmimi  twro  alcala,  tbk  aacnmov  wx  ha»,  rarixa  roa.00*  nniwm  axj>  mux 
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Towards  the  evening,  before  it  was  dark,  we  left  the  inn  to  go  to  the  boasa  that  'bad  been 
hired  for  us,  which  was  without  St  James's  gate,  ia  a  court  full  of  ehtiadsnos  of  sabohun; 
but  in  our  house  there  were  only  three  families  of  lis.  The  owner  or  laadlead  of  it  was  one 
of  those  who  believe  in  God  out  of  complaisance,  or  only  in  outward  show,  ssjah  as  they  vul- 
garly called  Moriscoes,  because  descended  from  the  Moors,  lor  these  are  abuadeaoe  of  this 
sort  of  people,  and  of  those  that  have  great  noses,  and  cannot  endure  me  scent  .of  baooa.  Yet 
I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  people  of  quality,  which  ase  thaia  vast  uumeroas 
and  unspotted  in  blood.  The  landlord  received  me  with  a  worse  countenance  than  if  I  bad 
been  an  inquisitor ;  I  know  not  whether  he  did  it  to  make  us  respeot  him  the  snout,  ar  whe- 
ther It  was  the  nature  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  ill-natused  who  am  ef 
such  bad  principles.  We  brought  in  our  goods,  made  the  beds,  and  seated  tfhat  flight.  When 
it  was  day,  all  the  scholars  in  the  house  came  in  their  shirts  to  demand  aaUanas  snooty  of 
my  master.  He  being  an  utter  stranger  to  that  aflarr,  asked  me  what  It  una*  may  would  be 
at;  whilst  let  the  same  time,  for  fear  of  what  might  happen,  thrust  •myself  between  two 
quilts,  with  only  half  my  head  out,  like  a  tortoise.  They  demanded  a  eooete  of  otowds,  which 
were  given  them,  and  they  set  up  an  infernal  cry,  singing,  "Long  live  oar  esaiuaukju,  aad 
let  him  be  admitted  into  our  friendship ;  let  him  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  and  be 
allowed  to  have  the  itch,  to  be  greasy,  and  hungry  as  we  are."  This  said  psay  observe 
the  privileges—they  all  tumbled  down  the  stairs ;  we  dressed  ourselves  mad  sat  out  tor  the 
schools.  My  master  was  conducted  by  some  collegians,  his  father's  friends,  and  so  took  bis 
place  in  the  school ;  bnt  I  being  to  go  to  another  place,  went  all  alone,  and  began  to  quake 
for  fear.  I  had  scarce  set  my  toot  into  the  great  court  before  they  all  taeed  me,  and  began 
to  cry,  a  novice.  The  better  to  colour  the  matter  I  fell  a-laughing,  as  if  I  had  aot  regarded 
It;  but  it  availed  roe  not,  for  eight  or  nine  cf  them  standing  about  me  began  to  grin  and 
laugh  out  I  blushed ;  would  to  God  I  had  not,  for  immediately  one  that  was  nest  me  clapped 
Ids  hand  to  his  nose,  and  stepping  aside,  said,  «  This  Lazarus  is  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he 
atinka  so."    Then  they  all  stood  off,  stopping  their  noses.    1,  thinking  *•  escape-that  way 

m  iJUL1"**  t°°f  *"d  ttid'  "  Yau  are  m  *«  right»  gentlemen,  here  is  a  great  stink."  Tbev 
*Jhusat  out  a-hmghing,  and  getting  farther  off,  gathered  about  an  hundred  strong.  Hay 
*«***  to  hawk  and  give  the  alarm  with  their  throat*  ami  try  tbtfe  eous^^ 
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shutting  of  the»  mouths,  I  perceived  they  were  preparing  a  volley  of  glanders  for  me.  By 
this  time  a  brawny  bumpkin  scholar,  who  had  got  a  cold,  saluted  ma  with  a  dreadful  one, 
saying,  tt  Thus  I  begin."  Seeing  myself  beyond  all  hope  of  redress,  I  cried  out,  "  I  vow  to 
God  you  shall  — n  I  wuuldhave  spoke  out  the  rest,  hot  there  fell  such  a  loathsome  shower 
-upon  me,  that  I  ooold  not  utter  a  word  more.  I  had  covered  my  lace  with  my  cloak,  and 
stood  such  a  lair  mark  that  they  all  shot  at  me,  and  no  doubt  but  it  was  worth  while  to  see 
how  they  took  their  aim.  By  this  time  I  was  daubed  all  over  from  head  to  root ;  but  a  sly 
dog,  observing  that  I  was  covered,  and  had  nothing  on  my  face,  came  running  towards  me, 
crying  out,  as  if  ha  bad  been  in  a  passion,  •*  Enough,  do  not  murder  him."  I,  thinking  by 
their  usage  that  they  bad  really  designed  it,  uncovered  myself  to  see  how  the  case  stood,  and 
that  very  moment  the  villain,  who  made  all  that  noise,  shot  a  glander  just  betwixt  my  two 
eyes.  Consider  what  an  anguish  I  was  in :  tho  hall-bounds  gave  such  a  shout,  that  it  quit* 
amazed  me ;  and  I  concluded,  from  their  cleansing  of  their  stomachs  upon-  me,  that  to  save 
the  charge  of  apothecaries  and  doctors,  they  took  the  advantage  of  new  comers  to  purge  them- 
selves. After  all  this,  they  would  have  necked  me  as  they  do  rabbits  to  kill  them ;  but  there- 
was  no  touching  me  without  carrying  off  some  part  of  their  loathsome  bounty,  which  hung . 
all  about  my  wretched  cloak,  then  turned  grey  with  filth,  though  it  came  in  black.  They 
left  me  looking  all  over  like  an  old  man's  spitting  sheet.  I  went  home,  though  I  scarce  knew 
the  way,  and  it  wee  good  luck  that  thia  happened  in  the  morning,  for  I  met  but  two  or  three 
boys,  who,  I  believe,  were  good-natured,  for  they  only  threw  half  a  dozen  dirty  clouts  .at  me* 
and  went  their  ways.  I  got  into  the  house,  end  the  Moorish  landlord  seeing  me,  fell  a 
laughing,  and  made  show  as  if  he  would  have  spit  upon  me,  which  I  dreading,  cried  out, 
"  Hold,  landlord,  for  I  am  not  the  picture  of  Christ.**  Would  to  God  I  never  said  it,  for  he 
laid  me  on  several  pounds  with  the  weights  he  had  in  fab  hand.  Having  got  this  good  help, 
besides  all  the  rest,  though  half  revenged,  I  went  up,  and  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find 
out  where  to  take  hold  of  my  eloak  or  cassock.  At  last  I  took  them  off,  hanged  them  up  in 
a  gallery,  and  laid  me  down  upon  the  bed. 

My  master  coming  in  found  me  asleep,  and  not  knowing  of  my  loathsome  disaster,  was  is 
a  passion,  and  fell  tugging  me  by  the  hair  so  furiously,  that  bad  I  not  waked  immediately  bo- 
bad  made  me  bald  before  my  time.  I  started  up,  crying  out  and  complaining,  and  be,  still 
snore  passionate,  said,  "  Is  this  the  service  I  am  to  expect  from  you,  Paul  ?  I  must  turn  a 
new  card.'*  This  went  to  my  heart,  and  I  answered,  "  You  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  sir, 
in  my  afflictions ;  do  but  see  what  a  condition  that  eloak  and  cassock  are  in,  which  nave 
served  for  handkerchiefs  to  the  filthiest  noses,  and  spitting  sheets  to  the  foulest  throats  that 
ever  poisoned  clean  linen."  This  said,  I  fell  a- weeping,  which  he  perceiving,  believed  me, 
looked  for  the  cassock,  and  seeing  it,  took  pity  on  me,  and  said,  "  Paul,  look  out  sharp,  and 
take  care  of  *  yourself,  for  you  have  no  father  or  mother  to  take  your  part  here.*'  I  told  him 
all  that  had  befallen  me,  and  he  ordered  me  to  strip  and  go  to  my  chamber,  where  four 
servants  of  the  other  lodgers  in  the  house  lay.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept,  and  being  refreshed 
with  that  and  a  good  supper,  I  found  myself  as  well  as- if  nothing  bad  happened  to  me.  But 
when  misfortunes  begin  to  fall,  there  is  such  a  series  of  them  linked  together,  as  if  they  would 
never  have  an  end.  The  other  servants  came  to  bed,  who  all  saluted  and  asked  me,  "  Whether 
I  was  sick,  and  what  made  me  so  soon  a-bed  ?"  I  told  them  the  whole  story,  and  immediately, 
ns  if  they  bad  been  innocence  itself,  they  began  to  bless  themselves,  and  said,  "  Was  there 
ever  such  wickedness  acted  ?  This  would  not  be  tolerated  among  infidels.*'  Another  cried, 
«'  The  proctors  are  in  the  fault,  that  they  do  not  take  care  to  prevent  it.  Shall  you  know  them 
again?"  I  answered,  "  I  should  not  ;*'  and  thanked  them  for  the  kindness  they  seemed  to 
show  me.  This  discourse  held  till  they  stripped,  went  to  bed,  put  out  the  candle,  and  I  foil 
asleep,  as  if  I  had  been  with  my  mother  and  brothers.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  believe, 
when  one  of  them  waked  me,  roaring  out  in  dismal  manner,  "  Help !  help  !  they  kill  me ! 
Thieves !"  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  noise  in  his  bed  of  talking,  and  lashes.  I  held  up 
my  head,  and  said,  <*  What  is  the  matter  there?"  As  soon  as  ever  I  uncovered  myself;  they 
laid  me  on  the  back  with  a  mighty  cat-otaine-tails,  I  cried  out,  and  would  have  got  up ;  the 
other  complained  aa  much  as  I,  but  they  only  flogged  me.  I  called  out  to  God  for  vengeance, 
but  the  lashes  foil  so  thick  upon  me,  they  having  pulled  all  the  clothes  off  me,  that  I  had  no 
*Um  refuge  bat  to  creep  uAdertfaebed.    I  did  so,  and  immedistely  the  other  three,  who- 
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seemed  to  sleep,  began  all  to  roar  out,  and  I  hearing  the  lashes  still,  concluded  that  some 
stranger  scourged  us  all.  At  length  the  lashes  ceased,  and  all  four  of  them  got  up,  crying 
out  amain,  "  It  is  a  great  villany,  and  not  to  be  endured.**  8till  I  lay  under  my  bed,  whining 
like  a  dog  that  is  pinched  in  a  door,  and  shrinking  myself  all  up,  as  if  I  had  been  drawn 
together  by  the  cramp.  The  others  made  as  if  they  had  shut  the  door ;  then  I  crept  out,  got 
into  my  bed  again,  and  asking  whether  any  of  them  was  hurt,  they  all  complained  bitterly. 
I  lay  down,  covered  myself  up  warm,  and  fell  asleep  again ;  and  happening  to  tumble  about 
in  my  sleep,  when  I  waked  I  found  myself  all  daubed  up  to  my  very  neck.  They  all  got  up, 
and  I  pleaded  the  flogging  for  an  excuse  to  lie  in  bed.  Being  left  alone,  I  lay  and  considered 
that  what  I  bad  endured  in  one  day  at  Aleala  was  worse  than  all  my  sufferings  under  Cabra 
at  the  boarding-school.  At  noou  I  dressed  me,  cleaned  my  cloak  and  cassock  the  best  I  could, 
washing  it  like  an  old  clout,  and  waited  for  my  master,  who,  when  he  came,  asked  me  bow 
I  did.  All  the  family  dined,  and  so  did  I,  though  I  eat  but  little,  having  but  an  indifferent 
stomach  at  that  time,  and  after  dinner  we  all  met  to  chat  in  an  open  gallery.  The  other 
servants,  when  they  had  sufficiently  bantered  me,  discovered  the  trick  they  had  pat  upon  me, 
and  laughed  heartily ;  I  was  worse  out  of  countenance  than  before,  and  said  to  myself  M  Look 
out  sharp,  Paul ;  stand  upon  your  guard."  I  resolved  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life;  we 
were  all  made  friends,  and  from  that  day  forward  lived  as  lovingly  in  the  house  together  as 
if  we  had  been  all  one  mother's  children,  and  no  man  disturbed  me  any  more  at  the  schools 
or  public  places. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Or  THE  WICKED  OLD  HOUSSESBFEE,  AVD  III  FUST  KVAVISH   FEAXXS  I  FLAYED  AT  ALCALA* 

"  When  you  are  at  Rome  do  as  they  do  at  Rome,"  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  well  saidL 
I  took  it  so  seriously  into  consideration  that  I  fully  resolved  to  play  the  knave  among  knaves. 
and  to  outdo  them  all  if  possible.    I  know  not  whether  I  succeeded  as  I  designed,  but  I  am 
sure  I  used  all  my  endeavours.     In  the  first  place  I  made  a  law  that  it  should  be  no  less  than 
death  for  any  pigs  to  come  into  our  house,  or  for  any  of  our  old  housekeeper's  chickens  to  run 
out  of  the  yard  into  our  room.    It  happened  one  day  that  two  of  the  cleverest  porkers  that  ever 
my  eyes  beheld  slipped  into  our  dominions ;  I  was  then  at  play  with  the  other  servants,  and 
hearing  them  grunt,  said  to  one  of  my  companions,  "  Go  see  who  it  is  that  grunts  in  oar 
house.'*  He  went  and  brought  word  they  were  two  swine.  No  sooner  had  I  heard  these  words 
but  I  went  out  in  a  passion,  saying  »*  It  was  a  great  deal  of  impudence  in  them  to  grunt  in 
other  peoples  houses."    Then  clapping  the  door  to,  in  the  same  heat  of  blood  I  run  my  sword 
into  the  throats  of  them  both,  and  then  we  cut  off  their  heads.     To  prevent  their  cry  being 
heard  abroad,  we  all  set  up  our  throats  roaring  as  loud  as  possibly  we  could,  as  if  we  had  been 
singing,  and  so  they  gave  up  the  ghosts  among  us.    We  psunched  tbem,  saved  the  blood, 
and,  by  the  help  of  our  straw  beds,  half  singed  them  in  the  yard,  so  that  when  our  masters  came 
home  all  was  over,  though  after  an  indifferent  manner ;  only  the  puddings  were  not  yet 
made,  which  was  not  for  want  of  expedition,  for  we  had  only  half  cleaned  tbem.  ,  Don  Diego 
and  our  steward  were  told  the  story,  and  flew  into  such  a  passion  against  me,  that  the  other 
lodgers,  who  were  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  thought  fit  to  take  my  part.     Don  Diego 
asked  roe  what  I  could  say  for  myself  if  the  thing  should  be  found  out,  and  I  should  be  taken 
up  for  it     I  answered  I  would  plead  hunger,  which  is  the  common  sanctuary  of  all  scholars, 
and  if  that  was  not  enough,  I  would  urge  that,  seeing  them  come  into  the  house  without 
knocking,  as  if  they  had  been  at  home,  I  thought  they  had  been  our  own.     Tbey  all  laughed 
at  my  pleas,  and  Don  Diego  said,  "  By  my  troth,  Paul,  you  begin  to  understand  your  trade." 
It  was  very  well  worth  observing  the  difference  between  my  master  and  me,  be  so  sober  and 
religious,  and  I  so  arch  and  knavish,  so  that  the  one  was  a  foil  to  the  other,  and  served  to  set 
off  either  bis  virtue  or  vice*     Our  old  housekeeper  was  pleased  to  the  very  heart,  for  we 
both  played  our  parts,  and  had  conspired  against  the  larder.     I  was  caterer,  and  a  mere  Judas 
in  my  employment,  and  ever  since  have  retained  an  inclination  to  nimming  and  stealing. 
The  meat  always  wasted  in  the  old  jade's  keeping,   and  she  never  dressed  wether  mutton 
when  she  could  get  ewe  or  goat ;  besides,  she  picked  the  bones  off  the  flesh  before  she  boiled 
tbem  so  that  the  dishes  served  up,  looked  ss  if  the  cattle  had  died  of  a  consumption,  and  tbe 
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broth  was  so  clear  that,  had  it  been  consolidated,  it  might  have  passedVor  crystal,;  only  now 
and  then  for  change,  that  the  soup  might  look  a  little  fat,  she  clapped  in  a  few  candle  end** 
"When  I  was  by,  she  would  say  to  my  master,  "  In  troth,  air,  Paul  is  the  best  servant  in 
Spain,  bating  his  unluckiness ;  but  that  may  well  enough  be  borne  with,  because  be  is  honest. 
He  buys  the  best  the  market  affords. "  I  gave  the  same  character  to  her,  and  so  we  put  upon 
the  whole  house.  If  there  was  any  store  of  coals,  bacon,  or  oil  laid  in,  we  stole  half  of  it; 
«nd  somewhile  after  would  say,  **  Pray,  gentlemen,  retrench  your  expenses  a  little,  for  if  you 
go  on  at  this  rate,  you  had  need  nave  a  mint  of  money.  The  coals  or  the  oil  is  spent,  but 
oo  wonder  at  the  rate  that  you  use  it.  You  had  best  order  more  to  be  brought  in,  sir ;  give 
Paul  the  money,  and  you  will  hare  a  better  account  of  it."  Money  was  accordingly  given 
me,  and  we  sold  them  the  other  half  we  had  stolen,  and  half  of  what  we  bought,  and  that  wee 
in  full.  • 

If  ever  I  happened  to  buy  anything  in  the  market  at  the  real  value,  then  the  old  house- 
keeper and  I  would  pretend  to  fall  out  and  quarrel,  and  she  seeming  to  be  in  a  passion,  would 
say,  "  Do  not  tell  me,  Paul,  that  this  is  a  pennyworth  of  salad."  Then  I  would  seem  to 
-cry,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  went  to  complain  to  my  master,  and  persuaded  him  to 
•send  the  steward  to  inquire,  that  the  old  woman  might  be  convinced,  who  still  scolded  on  de- 
signedly. The  steward  went  and  found  as  I  said,  by  which  means  both  master  and  steward 
were  imposed  upon,  and  had  the  better  opinion  of  me  for  my  honesty,  and  of  the  house-keeper 
tor  her  care.  Don  Diego  being  thus  fixed  in  his  good  opinion  of  me,  used  to  say  to  her, 
44  Would  to  God  Paul  were  otherwise  as  virtuous  as  he  is  honest ;  I  see  plainly  he  is  as  trusty 
as  you  represent  him.'*  Thus  we  held  them  in  ignorance,  and  sucked  them  like  horse-leeches. 
I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  reader,  but  you  wonder  how  much  we  might  cheat  them  or  at  the  year's 
end;  the  sum  was  certainly  considerable,  yet  I  suppose  we  were  not  obliged  to  make  restitu- 
tion, for  the  old  woman  never  missed  going  to  church  daily,  yet  I  never  saw  any  disposition 
in  her  to  restore  the  least  part,  nor  did  I  perceive  any  scruple*  of  conscience  she  made  .of  it, 
though  she  was  so  great. a  saint.  She  always  wore  a  pair  of  beads  about  her  neck,  so  big  that 
the  wood  of  them  might  have  served  to  roast  a  sirloin  of  beef..  Jt  was  all  hung  with  crosses, 
medals,  pictures,  and  other  trinkets,  on  all  which  she  said  she  prayed  every  night  for  her  bene- 
factors. She  had  a  catalogue  of  an  hundred  and  odd  saints  that  were  ber  patrons,  and  in  truth 
she  had  need  of  no  less  help  to  bear  hereout  of  all  her  wickedness.  Her  chamber  was  over  my 
-master's,  where  she  was  longer  at  prayers  than  a  fanatical  preacher  is  in  his  sermon ;  and  all  in 
Latin,  such  as  it  was,  for  neither  mortals  on  earth  nor  angels  in  heaven  could  understand  it, 
.  which  she  did  to  appear  the  more. innocent  and  simple ;  but  we  were  ready  to  split  our  sides 
with  laughing.  Besides  these,  she  had  many  other  excellent  qualifications,  for  she  was  an 
extraordinary  messenger  of  love,  and  contriver  of  pleasure,  which  is  the  same  as  a  bad  woman ; 
but  her  excuse  to  me  was,  that  it  came  to  her  by  descent,  as  the  kings  of  France  had  the  gift 
of  curing  the  king's-evil.  You  will  imagine  perhaps  that  we  always  lived  in  unity,  but  who 
does  notltnow  that  the  two  best  friends,  if  they  are  covetous  and  live  together,  will  endeavour ' 
to  cheat  one  another?  and. I  took  cart,  to  let  slip  no  opportunity. 

The  old  woman  kept  hens  in  the  yard,  and  had  about  a  doaen  or  fourteen  well.grown 
-chickens,  which  made  my  teeth  water  to  be  at  them,  for  they  were  fit  to  be  served  up  to  any 
gentleman's  table.  It  happened  one  day,  that  she  going  to  feed  them,  as  the  common  custom 
is  in  Spain,  called  them  together,  crying  pio,  pio,  pio.  This  she  repeated  very  often,  and  I, 
being  upon  the  catch,  cried  out  as  loud  as  she,  "  As  God  shall  save  me,  nurse,  I  wish  I  had  seen 
you  kill  a  man,  or  clip  and  coin,  for  then  I  might  have  kept  -  your  counsel,  rather  than  do  as 
you  have  done,  and  now  I  must  be  forced  to  discover  it.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 
both." 

She  seeing  me  act  all  that  concern  and  disorder,  was  somewhat  startled,  and  said,  "  Why, 
what  have  I  done,  Paul  ?  If  yon  are  in  jest,  do  not  perplex  me  any  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  jesting?"  said  I;  "a  curse  on  it!  I  cannot  possibly  avoid  giving 
information  to  the  Inquisition,  else  I  shall  be  excommunicated." 

M  The  Inquisition,"  quoth  she,  trembling  like  a  leaf  on  a  tree;  «  why,  have  I  committed 
drcny  crime  against  religion?" 

sooae  Why,  there's  the  case/  answered  I  j  "don't  you  think  to  dally  with  the  Inquisitors ;  t°* 
°»cre 
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had  better  own  you  were  in  the  wrong,  that  you  spoke  like  a  fool,  eat  your  words,  and  not 
deny  the  blasphemy  and  irreverence." 

She  replied  in  a  great  consternation,  "  But  tell  me,  Paul,  will  they  punish  me  if  I  recant?" 

••  No,"  said  I,  "  for  then  they  will  only  absolve  you." 

"  Then  I  recant,"  quoth  she,  "  but  do  you  tell  me  what  it  it  I  am  to  recant,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  it,  as  I  hope  for  mercy." 

M  Bless  me,"  replied  I,  "is  it  possible  you  should  be  so  dull  as  not  to  reflect  that ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  express  it,  the  disrespect  was  so  great  that  I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it,  >  Dont 
you  remember  you  called  the  chickens  pio,  pio?  and  Piuais  the  name  of  several  popes,  who 
are  Christ's  vicars  upon  earth,  and  heads  of  the  church.  Now  do  you  consider  whether  that  be 
any  trifling  sin." 

She  stood  as  if  she  had  been  thunderstruck,  and  after  a  while  cried,  "  'Tis  true  I  said  se, 
Paul,  but  may  I  le  cursed  if  I  did  it  with  any  ill  design ;  I  recant.  Do  you  consider  whether 
some  means  may  not  be  found  to  avoid  informing  against  me,  for  I  shall  die  if  they  get  me 
into  the  Inquisition*" 

"  Provided  you  will  take  your  oath,"  answered  I,  •*  on  the  holy  altar,  that  you  did  it  not 
with  any  ill  intent,  I  may,  upon  that  assurance,  forbear  impeaching  you  ;  but  then  you  must 
give  me  those  two  chickens  that  fed  when  you  was  calling  them  by  that  moat  sanctified  name 
of  the  popes,  that  I  may  carry  them  to  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  for  him  to  burn  them,  for 
they  are  defiled ;  and  in  the  next  place  you  must  swear  positively  never  to  be  guilty  of  the 
like  again :  this  you  must  do  now,  and  to-morrow  I'll  swear."  For  the  better  fixing  of*  this 
notion  in  her  head,  I  went  on.  "  The  worst  of  it  is,  Tabitha,"  for  that  was  her  name,  "  that 
J  shall  be  in  danger,  for  the  Inquisitor  will  ask  whether  I  am  not  the  person,  and  may  put  me 
to,  trouble.     Do  you  e'en  carry  them  yourself,  for  I  am  afraid." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  cried  she,  "  Paul,  take  pity  on  me,  and  do  you  carry  them;  then 
is  no  danger  of  your  coming  to  any  harm." 

I  made  her  court  me  a  long  while,  and  at  last,  though  it  was  the  thing  I  aimed  at,  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  persuaded.  I  took  the  chickens,  hid  them  in  my  chamber,  made  show  as  if 
I  went  abroad,  and  came  in  again,  saying,  "  It  has  fallen  out  better  than  I  expected;  the  cun- 
ning officer  would  fain  have  come  after  me  to  see  the  woman,  but  I  gave  him  the  slip  curiously, 
and  did  my  business." 

She  hugged  and  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  another  chicken  for  my  pains,  which  I  carried  ts> 
his  companions,  had  them  all  dressed  at  the  cooks,  and  eat  them  with  my  fellow  servants. 
Don  Diego  and  the  housekeeper  came  to  hear  of  the  trick,  and  all  the  family  made  excellent 
sport  with  it.  The  old  woman  had  like  to  have  fretted  herself  to  death  for  mere  vexation, 
and  was  a  thousand  times  in  the  mind  for  revenge  to  discover  all  my  cheats,  but  that  she  was 
as  deep  in  the  dirt  as  I  was  in  the  mire.  Being  thus  at  variance  with  the  old  woman,  and  no 
way  now  left  to  put  upon  her.  I  contrived  new  ways  to  play  my  pranks,  and  tell  to  that  the 
scholars  call  snatching  and  shoplifting,  at  which  sport  I  had  many  pleasant  adventures. 

One  night,  about  nine  of  the  clock,  at  which  time  there  are  but  few  people  abroad,  p^— «*g 
through  the  great  street  I  spied  a  confectioner's  shop  open,  and  in  it  a  frail  of  raisins  upon  the 
counter.  I  whipped  in,  took  hold  of  it  and  set  a  running;  the  confectioner  scoured  after  me, 
and  so  did  several  neighbours  and  servants.  Being  loaded,  I  perceived,  that  though  I  had  the 
start,  they  would  overtake  roe,  and  therefore  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  I  clapped  the  frail 
upon  the  ground,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  wrapping  my  cloak  about  my  leg,  began  to  cry  out, 
holding  it  with  both  hands,  "  God  forgive  him,  ho  has  trod  upon,  and  crippled  me." 

They  heard  what  I  said,  and  when  they  came  up,  I  began  to  cry,  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  pity 
the  lame — I  pray  God  you  may  never  be  lame." 

They  came  to  me  panting  and  out  of  breath,  and  said,  '•  Friend,  did  you  see  a  man  run  this 
way?" 

"  He  is  before  you,"  answered  I,  "  for  he  trod  upon  me." 

'With  this  they  started  again  and  vanished.   I  was  left  alone,  carried  my  trail  home,  aa| 
told  the  story,  which  they  would  not  believe,  though  they, highly  applauded  the  ingenuity, 
for  which  reason  1  invited  them  to  see  me  steal  a  box  of  sweetmeats  mother  Might.     Thf 
came,  and  observing  that  all  the  boxes  were  so  far  within  the  shop  that  there  was  no  reach 
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(hem,  concluded  the  thing  was  impracticable,  especially  taemue  the  confectioner  having  heard 
what  bad  happened  to  the  other,  was  upon  his  guard.  However,  I  went  on,  and  drawing  my 
sword,  which  was  a  stHF  tuck,  about «  dozen  paces  short  of  the  shop,  run  on,  and  when  I  came 
up  to  the  door,  I  cried  out,  '*  You  are  a  dead  man,*  and  made  a  strong  pass  just  before  the 
confectioner's  breast,  who  dropped  down  calling  for  help,  and  my  sword  run  dear  through  a 
bos  of  sweetmeats,  which  I  drew  out  with  it,  and  carried  it  off.  They  were  all  amaaed  at  the 
contrivance,  and  ready  to  burst  with  laughing  to  bear  the  confectioner  bid  the  people  search 
him,  for  he  was  certainly  wounded,  and  knew  the  other  was  a  man  he  bad  a.  falling  out  with,  ; 
but  when  he  turned  about,  the  other  boxes  being  disordered  by  the  pulling  out  of  that  one, 
he  discovered  the  cheat,  and  fell  a  blessing  himself,  as  if  be  would  never  have  done.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  I  never  eat  anything  that  pleased  me  so  well.  My  companions  used  to  say,  I  could 
maintain  the  family  with  what  I  lifted,  which  is  only  a  modest  term  for  stealing.  Being  then 
but  a  boy,  and  hearing  myself  commended  for  these  knavish  pranks,  it  encouraged  me  to  com- 
mit more.  I  used  to  bring  home  my  girdle  hung  all  round  with  little  pitchers,  which  I  stole) 
from  nuns,  begging  some  water  to  drink  of  them,  and  when  they  turned  it  out  in  their  wheel, 
I  went  off  with  the  mugs,  they  being  shut  up  and  not  able  to  help  themselves,  so  that  it  became 
a  fashion  not  to  give  out  anything  without  a  pledge  for  the  vessel. 

After  this  I  promised  Don  Diego  and  his  companions  that  I  would  one  night  disarm  the 
round.  The  night  was  appointed,  and  we  set  out  upon  the  exploit.  I  went  foremost  with 
another  servant  of  our  family,  and  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  watch,  went  up  as  if  I  had  been 
in  a  great  fright,  saying,  **  Is  it  the  round  ?  " 

They  answered,  '*  It  was." 

Then  said  I,  *'  Is  the  governor  here?" 

They  replied,  <a<  He  was." 

Then  I  knelt  down  and  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  me  right,  to  revenge  my 
wrong,  and  to  do  the  public  a  great  piece  of  service ;  be  pleased  to  hear  a  word  or  two  I  hero 
to  communicate  in  private,  if  you  desire  to  secure  some  notorious  criminals.'* 

He  stepped  aside,  and  some  of  his  officers  were  laying  hand  on  their  swords,  and  ofherc 
taking  out  their  rods  of  authority,  whilst  I  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  come  from  SeVil  in  pursuit  of  six 
of  the  most  notorious  malefactors  in  the  world ;  they  are  all  thieves  and  murderers,  and  among 
them  is  one  that  killed  my  mother  and  a  brother  of  mine  without  any  provocation,  but  to  exer- 
cise his  barbarity.  This  is  proved  upon  him,  and  they  all  come,  as  I  heard  them  say,  with  a 
French  spy,  and  by  what  I  can  farther  guess  from  their  words  he  is  sent  (then  I  lowered  my 
'  voice)  by  Antony  Perez." 

At  these  words  the  governor  gave  a  skip  and  cried,  M  Where  are  they  ?" 

"  They  are,  air/'  said  I,  "  in  a  bad  house ;  do  not  stay,  good  sir ;  the  souls  of  my  mother 
and  brother  will  requite  you  with  their  prayers,  and  the  king  will  reward  you." 

He  said  very  earnestly,  "  Good  God  !  let  us  lose  no  time ;  follow  me  all  of  you,  and  give 
me  a  target.*' 

I  took  him  aside  again,  and  added,  "  Sir,  the  whole  business  will  be  spoiled  If  you  do  ae  ; 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  for  them  all  to  go  in  without  swords,  and  one  by  one,  for  they  are 
above  in  the  rooms  and  have  pistols,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  any  come  in  with  swords,  knowing 
that  none  can  wear  them  but  officers  of  justice,  they  will  be  sure  to  fire.  It  is  better  only  to 
go  in  with  your  daggers,  and  then  you  may  secure  them  behind,  for  we  are  enough  of  us." 

The  governor  being  eager  to  secure  them  at  any  rate,  approved  of  my  contrivance.  By* 
this  time  we  were  come  near  the  place,  and  the  governor,  thus  instructed  by  me,  ordered  them 
all  to  hide  their  swords  in  a  field  there  is  just  before  the  house  under  the  grass.  They  did  so, 
and  went  on.  I  had  already  instructed  my  companion,  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  laid  them 
down,  be  should  seise  them  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  home.  He  did  so,  and  when  they 
were  all  going  into  the  house  I  stayed  out  the  last,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  entered,  being 
followed  by  several  people  they  picked  up  by  the  way,  I  gave  them  the  slip  and  turned  short 
into  e  narrow  lane  that  comes  out  near  la  Victoria,  running  all  the  way  as  swift  as  a  grey- 
hound. When  the  round  was  all  in  the  house,  and  found  none  there  but  scholars  and  scoun- 
drels, which  is  all  one,  they  began  to  look  about  for,  and  not  finding  me,  suspected  it  wee 
some  trick  put  upon  them*  Being  thus  disappointed,  they  went  to  take  their  swords,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  them.    It  is  impossible  to  express  what  pains  the  gorvecunK*  sttaarAeAtV*1! 
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the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  took  that  "night.    They  searched  all  the  whole  town  to 
the  very  beds,  and  when  they  etme  to  oon,  I  was  in  bed  with  a  night-cap  oa  and  close  covered* 
for  fear  of  being  known,  a  candle  lighted  in  one  band,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other,  with  a  «K*m 
priest  praying  by  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  companions  on  their  knees  about  the  bed.    The 
Vice-chancellor  with  all  hb  officers  came  in,  and  seeing  that  spectacle  went  out  again,  sup- 
posing no  such  prank  could  hare  been  played  by  any  there.     They  made  no  search,  but  the. 
Vice-chancellor  prayed  by  me,  and  asked  whether  I  was  speechless;  they  answered  1  was; 
and  so  away  they  went  in  despair  of  making  any  discovery.   -  The  Vice-chancellor  swore  he 
would  deliver  up  the  offender  if  be  could  find  him,  and  the  governor  vowed  he  would  hang 
him,  though  he  were  the  son  of  a  grandee  of  Spain.     I  got  up,  and  this  prank  makes  sport  at 
Alcala  to  this  very  day.     To  avoid  being  tedious,  I  omit  giving  an  account  of  my  robbing  in 
the  open  market,  as  if  it  had  been  on  a*  mountain ;  not  a  box  or  ease  eaeaped  me,  but  I  had  it 
home,  and  kept  the  house  in  fuel  all  the  year;  and  as  for  the  apple-women,  nothing  was  ever 
safe*  in  their  stalls  or  standings,  for  I  had  declared  perpetual  war  against  them  on  account  of 
the  affront  put  upon  me  when  I  was  king  at  Segovia.     I  passed  by  the  contributions  I  raised 
on  the  fields  of  beans,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  all  about  that  part  of  the  country.  '  These 
and  the  like  practices  gained  me  the  reputation  of  a  sharp,  unlucky  follow  among  all  people* 
The  young  gentlemen  were  so  fond  of  me,  that  I  had  scarce  leisure  to  wait  upon  Don  Diego, 
whom  I  honoured  *s  he  deserved  for  the  great  kindness  he  bore  me. 

CHAPTER  VIT. 

HOW  I  MCXTVXD   VSW8  Or  XT  FATHSR's   DEATH,  r-ABTXP  PROM  DOW  BIXQO,  AJTD  WHAT  COUaSK 

or  urc  i  aesolvxd  on  roa,  thx  pctuak. 
A*  length  Don  Diego  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  and  with  it  one  for  me  from  an  undo 
of  mine,  whose  name  was  Alonso  Ramplon,  a  man  of  a  virtuous  disposition,  and  very  well 
known  in  Segovia  as  being  the  finisher  of  the  law,  and  for  four  years  last  past  the  execution  of 
all  its  determinations  went  through  bis  hands ;  in  short,  to  speak  plain,  he  was  the  execu- 
tioner or  hangman,  but  such  a  clever  follow  at  his  business,  that  it  would  not  vex  a  man  to  be 
hanged  by  him,  he  did  it  so  neatly.  This  worthy  person  wrote  to  me  from  Segovia  to  Alemlar 
es  follows :— [ 

44  My  dear  Child  Paul  (for  the  great  affection  he  bore  me  made  him  give  me  that  name),— 
The  great  affairs  of  this  employment  in  which  it  has  pleased  his  majesty  to  place  me,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  my  not  writing  to  you  before ;  for  if  there  be  anything  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  king's  service,  it  is  the  great  trouble  and  attendance  it  requires,  which,  however,  is  iar 
some  measure  requited  by  the  honour  of  being  his  servants.  It  troubles  me  to  be  forced  to 
send  you  disagreeable  news ;  but  your  father  died  eight  days  ago,  with  aa  much  bravery  and 
'  resolution  as  ever  man  did — I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  as  having  trussed  him  up  mysdft 
The  cart  became  him  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  chariot,  and  all  that  sew  the  rope  about  his 
neck  concluded  him  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ere  was  hanged.  He  looked  up  all  the  way  he  went 
at  the  windows,  very  much  unconcerned,  courteously  bowing  to  all  the  tradesmen  that  left 
their  shops  to  gaze  at  him,  and  turned  up  his  whiskers  several  times*  He  dii sired  the  priestr 
that  wept  to  prepared ira  for  death  not  to  be  too  eager,  but  to  rest,  and  take  a  breathing  time, 
extolling  any  remarkable  expressions  they  used.  Being  come  to  the  triple  tree,  he  presently 
act  bis  foot  on  the  ladder,  and  went  up  it  nimbly,  not  creeping  on  all  fours,  as  others  do ;  and 
perceiving  that  one  of  the  rounds  of  it  was  cracked  through,  he  turned  to  the  officers  attendmc, 
and  bid  them  get  it  mended  for  the  next  that  came,  because  all  men  had  not  his  spirit.  I 
cannot  express  bow  much  his  person  and  carriage  were  applauded.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder 
he  sat  down,  set  his  clothes  handsome  about  him,  took  the  rope,  and  clapped  the  noose  to  hie 
ear,  and  then,  perceiving  the  Jesuit  was  going  to  preach  to  him,  he  turned  to  him  and  said 
4  Father,  I  accept  of  the  will  for  the  deed,  let  us  have  a  few  staves  of  a  psalm  and  have  done 
quickly,  for  I  hate  to  be  tedious.'  This  was  done  accordingly.  He  charged  me  to  put  on  his 
cap  a  little  to  one  side,  and  to  wipe  his  slaver,  which  I  did ;  and  then  he  awaag,  without 
abriking  up  his  legs,  or  making  ugly  faces,  but  kept  such  sedateness  in  his  countenance  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  him.  I  quartered  him  out,  and  left  the  several  parts  on  the* 
bighWBji;  God  knows  what  a  trouble  it  is  to  me  to  tee  him  there  daily  feeding  the  crows  aad 
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ravens,  but  I  suppose  the  pastrycooks  hereabouts  will  soon  ease  us  of  that  sad  spectacle, 
burying  him  in  their  minced  pie*.  I  cannot  give  you  a  much  better  account  of  your  mother, 
for,  though  still  living,  she  is  prisoner  in  the  inquisition  at  Toledo,  because  she  would  not  let 
the  dead  rest  in  their  graves.  They  give  out  that  every  night  she  used  to  salute  a  great 
he-gdet.  In  her  house  were  found  as  many  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  as  would  have  stocked « 
charnel-house ;  and  she  reckoned  it  one  of  her  smallest  abilities  to  help  women  to  counterfeit 
virgins.  They'  say  she  would  fly  up  a  chimney,  and  ride  faster  upon  a  broom-staff  than 
another  can  on  the  best  Andalusian  horse.  I  am  sorry  she  disgraces  us  all,  and  me  more 
particularly,  as  being  the  king's  officer,  and  such  kindred  does  not  becomo  my  post.  Dear 
child,  here  are  some  goods  of  your  father's  that  have  been  concealed,  to  the  value  of  four 
hundred  ducats ;  I  am  your  uncle,  and  all  I  have  is  yours.  Upon  sight  hereof  you  may  come 
away  hither,  for  your  knowledge  in  Latin  and  rhetoric  will  qualify  you  to  make  an  excellent 
hangman.     Let  me  have  your  answer  speedily,  and  till  then  God  keep  you,  &c." 

I  must  confess  I  was  much  troubled  at  this  fresh  disgrace,  and  yet  in  some  measure  I  was 
glad  of  it,  for  the  scandalous  lives  of  parents  make  their  greatest  misfortunes  a  comfort  to 
their  children.  I  went  away  hastily  to  Don  Diego,  who  was  then  reading  his  father's  letter, 
in  which  he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  university  and  return  home,  but  not  to  take  me  with 

■ 

him,  because  of  the  account  he  had  received  of  my  unluckiness.  He  told  me  he  must  be  gone, 
and  how  his  father  commanded  him  to  part  with  me,  which  he  was  sorry  for ;  and  I  was  so 
much  more.  He  added  he  would  recommend  me  to  another  gentleman,  his  friend,  to  serve 
him.  I  smiled,  and  answered — "  Sir,  the  case  is  altered ;  I  have  other  designs  in  my  head, 
and  aim  at  greater  matters,  so  that  I  must  take  another  course;  for  though  hitherto  I  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  in  order  to  mount,  you  must  understand  that  my  father  has  got  up  to 
the  top  of  it."  With  this  I  told  him  how  bravely  he  had  died  at  his  full  stretch—how  he  was 
carved  out  and  served  up  as  a  feast  to  the  birds  of  the  air ;  that  my  good  uncle,  the  execu- 
tioner, had  sent  me  the  whole  account,  and  acquainted  me  with  my  mammy's  confinement  • 
for  I  could  be  plain  with  him,  because  he  knew  all  my  pedigree.  He  seemed  to  be  much 
concerned,  and  asked  me  how  I  intended  to  bestow  myself.  I  informed  him  with  all  my 
resolution*,  and  so  the  very  next  day  he  went  away  for  8egovia  very  melancholy,  and  I  stayed 
in  the  house  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  my  misfortune.  I  burned  the  letter,  for  fear  it 
might  be  dropped,  and  somebody  read  it,  and  began  to  provide  for  my  journey  to  Segovia, 
designing  to  take  possession  of  what  was  my  due,  and  know  my  kindred,  that  I  might  shun 
them. 

4 

CHAPTER    VIII. 
irr  jouairxr  rmox  alcala  to  seqovia,  avd  what  KAmnzn  by  thje  wat,  tilt*  i  came  to- 

AKJAS,   WHJCAE   I   LAY   THAT   WIGHT. 

At  length  the  day  came  when  1  left  the  sweetest  life  I  have  ever  known  since.  I  cannot 
express  how  much  it  troubled  me  to  leave  so  many  friends  and  dear  acquaintances,  for  they 
.were  very  numerous.  I  sold  what  little  I  had  got  underhand,  to  bear  my  charges  on  the  way, 
and,  with  some  tricks  and  sleights  of  hand,  made  up  above  forty  crowns,  hired  a  mule,  and 
left  ray  lodging,  where  I  had  nothing  to  leave  behind.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  a  hue  and 
cry  there  was  after  me ;  the  shoemaker  roared  for  the  shoes  he  had  trusted  me  with ;  the  old  ' 
housekeeper  scolded  for  her  wages;  the  landlord  fretted  for  his  rent.  One  cried,  **  My  heart 
always  misgave  that  I  should  be  so  served  ;"  another  said,  "  They  were  much  in  the  right 
who  told  me  that  this  fellow  was  a  cheat." 

In  short,  I  waa  so  generally  beloved  that  I  left  half  the  town  in  tears  for  me  when  I  came 
away,  and  the  other  half  laughing  at  those  that  bemoaned  themselves.  I  diverted  myself  with 
these  thoughts  along  the  road,  when,  having  passed  through  the  town  of  Torote,  I  overtook 
a  man  riding  on  a  he-mule  with  a  panel.  He  talked  to  himself  very  hastily,  and  was  so 
-•wrapt  in  imagination  that  be  did  not  perceive  me,  though  I  was  close  by  his  side.  I  saluted 
him,  and  he  returned  the  courtesy.  Then  I  asked  which  way  be  was  travelling,  and  after  a 
fow  such  questions  and  answers  had  passed  between  us,  began  to  discourse  about  the  Turks 
^coming  down,  and  the  king's  forces.  Then  he  began  to  lay  a  scheme  for  the  recovering  of 
the  Holy  Land,  .and  the"  taking  of  Algiers,  by  which  discourse  I  perceived  that  he  was  a 
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politic-projecting  madman.  We  went  on  with  our  dialogue  as  became  two  scoundrels,  and 
skipping  from  one  subject  to  another  fell  at  last  upon  Flanders.  -  There  I  hit  his  rein,  for  he 
fetched  up  a  deep  sigh,  and  said — "  Thai  country  has  cost  me  more  than  it  has  done  the  king, 
for  J  have  been  upon  a  project  about  it  these  fourteen  years,  which,  were  it  not  impracticable 
as  it  is,  would  have  set  all  right  there  long  ago." 

"  What  can  that  be,"  answered  J,  u  which  is  so  convenient  and  useful,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  impracticable,  and  not  to  be  put  in  execution  ?** 

"  Who  told  you,"  replied  he  very  hastily,  "  that  it  cannot  be  put  in  execution  ?  It  can  be 
executed,  for  its  being  impracticable  is  another  matter,  and  were  it  not  for  fear  of  being 
troublesome,  I  would  tell  you  what  it  is ;  but  it  will  all  out,  for  I  design  very  suddenly  tov 
print  it,  with  some  other  small  works  of  mine,  among  which  I  'propose  to  the  lung  two 
several  methods  for  recovering  Ostead." 

I  entreated  him  to  acquaint  me  with  them,  and  he,  pulling  some  papers  out  of  hit 
pocket,  showed  me  a  draught  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  of  ours,  and  said — "  Sir,  yon 
plainly  see  that  all  the  difficulty  lies  in  this  inlet  of  the  sea ;  now  my  contrivance  is  to  suck 
it  dry  with  sponges,  and  so  to  remove  that  obstacle." 

This  wild  notion  made  me  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  he  looking  me  earnestly 
in  the  face,  went  on  :— *«  I  never  showed  it  to  anybody  but  has  done  the  same  as  you  do,  for 
they  are  all  mightily  pleased  with  it." 

"  Truly,**  replied  I,  "  it  is  an  extraordinary  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  design  so  new  and  reasonable ;  but,  sir,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  when  you  have 
once  sucked  up  the  water  that  is  in  it  the  sea  will  throw  in  more.** 

44  The  sea  will  do  no  such  thing,"  answered  he,  "  for  I  have  exammed  it  very  nicely ;  besides 
that,  I  have  found  out  an  invention  to  sink  the  sea  twelve  fathom  all  about  there. H 

I  durst  not  make  any  objection',  for  fear  he  should  say  that  he  had  a  project  to  draw  down 
the  sky  to  us.  In  all  my  days  I  never  met  with  such  a  madman.  He  told  me  that  Juanelo, 
a  famous  engineer,  who- brought  water  from  the  river  Tagus  up  a  vast  hill  to  serve  the  city 
Toledo,  bad  done  nothing ;  for  he  was  now  contriving  to  bring  the  whole  river  up  to  that 
city,  a  much  easier  way  ;  and  when  he  came  to  explain  the  method,  it  was  to  be  by  a  spell ; 
pray  do  but  mind  whether  ever  such  follies  were  heard  of  in  the  world ;  but  be  went  on  and 
added,  "  Yet  I  do  not  design  to  put  tliis  ia  execution,  unless  the  king  will  first  settle  a  good 
estate  upon  me,  and  knight  me,  for  I  am  capable  enough  of  that  honour,  beaause  I  have  good 
testimonials  of  my  gentility.  »• 

This  rambling,  wild  discourse  lasted  us  to  Totrejon,  where  he  stayed  to  see  a  kinswoman* 
I  went  on,  very  well  pleased,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  projects  he  spent  his  time  in. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  spied  at  a  distance  a  mule  loose,  and  a  man  by  her  a-foot,  who, 

looking  into  a  book,  drew  some  lines,  end  measured  them  with  a  pair  of  compasses.     He 

leaped  and  skipped  about  from  side  to  side,  and  now  and  then  laying  oue  finger  upon  the 

other,  made  several  extravagant  motions.     I  must  confess,  that  stopping  at  a  good  distance 

some  time  to  observe  him,  I  at  first  concluded  he  was  a  conjurer,  and  was  almost  afraid  to  gv 

on.     At  last  I  resolved  to  venture,  and  drawing  near  he  spied  me,  shut  his  book,  and  going 

to  mount,  his  foot  slipped  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  he  fell.     I  helped  him  up,  and  he  said* 

"  I  took  not  the  due  proportion  in  rising  to  make  the  half  circumference  of  mounting."    I  dial 

not  understand  what  he  meant,  but  presently  guessed  what  he  was,  for  a  mote  extravagant 

distracted  man  was  never  born  of  a  woman.     He  asked  whether  I  was  going  to  Madrid  ia  a 

direct  line,  or  through  a  circumflex  road  ?  Though  I  did  not  understand  him,  yet  I  answered, 

that  by  circumflex.     Next  he  asked  me  whose  sword  that  was  I  had  by  my  aide;  and  having 

answered  it  was  mine,  he  viewed  it,  and  said,  "  That  bar  ought  to  be  longer,  to  wasd  off  tee 

cuts  that  are  made  upon  the  centre  of  the  thrusts.**    And  thus  he  went  on  sputtering  out  suah 

a  parcel  of  cramp  words  that  I  was  fain  to  ask  him  what  his  profession  was.     He  told  sae  he 

was  a  solid  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  and  would  make  it  good  upon  any  ground 

in  Spain.     I  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  answered,  "  By  my  tooth,  sir,  I  rather  took  you 

for  a  conjurer,  when  1  saw  you  describing  circles  and  making  such  antic  motions  in  tha 

field." 

"  The  reason  of  that,"  replied  he,  "  was  because  there  occurred  to  me  a  thrust  in  quarts, 
fetching  tbe  greater  compass,  to  engage  my  adversary's  sword,  and  killing  before  he  can  say 
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hit  soul  it  bit  own,  that  he  may  not  discover  who  did  it ;  and  I  was  then  reducing  of  it  to 
mathematical  rules.'*  ' 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  I,  "  that  the  mathematics  shquld  be  concerned  in  that  affair?' 

"  Not  only  the  mathematics,"  quoth  he,  "  but  divinity,  philosophy,  music,  and  physic." 

"  I  do  not  quettion  it  at  to  the  last,"  said  I,  "  since  that  art  aims  at  killing." 

"  Do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,"  continued  he,  "  for  I  will  now  teach  you  an  excellent  guard, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  shall  lay  on  the  great  cuts,  which  shall  contain  the  spiral  lines  of 
the  sword." 

"  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  you  say,"  answered  I. 

And  he  again,  "  Why,  here  you  have  them  in  this  book,  which  is  called  *  The  Wonders  of 
the  Sword.'  It  is  an  excellent  one,  and  contains  prodigious  things  ;  and  to  convince  you  of 
it,  at  Rejas,  where  we  shall  lie  to-night,  you  shall  see  me  perform  wonders  with  two  spits; 
and  you  need  not  quettion  but  that  whosoever  reads  this  book  will  kill  as  many  as  he  pleases." 

"  Either  that  book  teaches  men  how  to  make  plagues,"  replied  I,  "  or  it  was  writ  by  tome 
doctor  of  phytic." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  doctor  ?  "  replied  be ;  "  it  is  an  extraordinary  wise  man,  and  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  say  more." 

We  held  on  this  ridiculous  discourse  till  we  came  to  Rejas,  and  went  into  an  inn  ;  but  as 
we  were  alighting  he  called  out  to  me  as  loud  as  he  could,  to  be  sure  first  to  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  my  legs,  and  then  reducing  thorn  to  parallel  lines,  to  come  perpendicularly  to  the 
ground.  The  landlord  seeing  me  laugh  did  so  too,  and  asked  me  whether  that  gentleman 
was  an  Indian,  that  he  spoke  such  an  unknown  tongue.  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with 
laughing  between  them  ;  but  he  presently  went  up  'to  the  host  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  lend  me 
a  couple  of  spits  to  make  two  or  three  angles,  and  I'll  restore  them  immediately." 

**  Lord  bless  me,  sir,**  answered  the  host,  "  give  me  the  angles,  and  my  wife  will  roast 
them  in  a  trice,  though  they  are  a  sort  of  birds  I  never  heard  the  names  of  before.*' 

'*  They  are  no  birds,"  replied  the  other ;  and  turning  to  me,  added,  "  Pray,  sir,  do  bat 
<jbterve  the  effects  of  ignorance.  Let  me  have  the  spits,  for  I  want  them  only  to  fence  with, 
and  perhapt  you  will  tee  me  do  that  to-day  which  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  all  you 
have  got  in  your  life." 

In  fine,  the  spits  were  in  use,  id  we  were  fain  to  take  up  with  two  long  ladles.  Never 
was  anything  to  ridiculous  teen  in  this  world.  He  gave  a  skip,  and  said,  "  This  tally  gains 
me  more  ground,  and  putt  by  my  adversary's  sword  ;  now  I  make  my  advantage  of  the  remiss 
motion  to  kill  in  the  natural  way  ;  this  should  be  a  cut,  and  this  a  thrust." 

He  came  not  within  a  mile  of  me,  but  danced  round  with  his  ladle ;  now  I  standing  still 
all  the  while,  all  his  motions  looked  as  if  he  were  fencing  with  a  pot  that  was  boiling  over  the 
fire.  Then  he  went  on,  saying,  "  In  short,  this  is  the  true  art,  not  like  the  drunken  follies  of 
fencing-masters,  who  understand  nothing  but  drinking." 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  great  he-mulatto  stepped  out  of  the  next 
room,  with  a  pair  of  whiskers  like  two  brushes,  a*  hat  at  big  as  an  umbrella,  a  buff  doublet 
under  a  loose  coat,  bandy-legged,  hook-nosed,  and  with  two  or  three  seandalous  sears  across 
his  face,  a  dagger  that  might  have  served  Ooliah,  and  a  hanging  look,  and  said,  "  I  am  an 
approved  master,  and  have  my  certificate  about  me,  and  by  this  light  1*11  make  an  example  <of 
any  man  that  dare  presume  to  reflect  upon  so  many  brave  fellows  as  profess  the  noble 


science." 


Seeing  we  were  like  to  be  in  a  broil,  I  stepped  in  and  said,  he  bad  not  spoke  to  him  and 
therefore  he  had  no  occasion  to  be  affronted. 

"  Draw  your  sword,  if  you  have  ever  a  one,"  added  he,  M  and  let  us  try  who  has  most  skill, 
without  playing  the  fool  with  ladles." 

My  poor  wretched  companion  opened  bit  book,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Here  it  is,  as  I  say  in 
the  book,  and  it  is  printed  by  authority,  and  I  will  maintain  with  the  ladle  that  all  it  contains 
is  true,  or  else  without  the  ladle,  either  here  or  upon  any  other  ground ;  and  if  anybody  docs 

not  believe  it,  let  us  measure  it."     This  said,  he  pulled  out  hit  compasses,  and  went  on 

"  This  it  an  obtuse  angle." 

The  fencing  matter  drew  bis  dagger,  and  replied—"  I  neither  know  who  is  angle,  nor  wjio 
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is  obtuse,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  such  words  before ;  but  I'll  cut  you  in  pieces  with  this  dagger 
in  my  hand.** 

,  He  ran  at  the  poor  devil,  who  fled  from  him  amain,  skipping  about  the  house,  and  crying, 
"  He  cannot  hurt  me,  for  I  have  gained  upon  his  sword.*'  The  landlord  and  I  parted  them 
with  the  help  of  other  people  that  came  in,  though  I  was  scarce  able  to  stand  for  laughing. 
The  honest  madman  was  put  into  bis  chamber,  and  I  with  him.  We  supped,  and  all  the 
house  went  to  bed.  About  two  of  the  clock  he  got  up  in  his  shirt,  and  began  to  ramble 
about  the  room,  skipping  and  sputtering  a  deal  of  nonsense  in  mathematical  terms.  He 
waked  me,  and  not  so  satisfied,  went  down  to  the  landlord  to  give  him  a  light,  saying  be  had 
found  a  fixed  object  for  the  cross  pass  upon  the  bow.  The  landlord  wished  him  at  the  devil 
for  waking  of  him ;  but  still  the  other  tormented  him  till  he  called  him  a  madman,  and  then 
he  came  up  and  told  me,  if  I  would  rise,  I  should  see  the  curious  fence  he  had  found  against 
the  Turks  and  their  cimetars,  and  added  he  would  go  show  it  to  the  king  immediately,  became 
it  was  very  advantageous  to  Christendom.  By  this  time  it  was  day,  we  all  got  up,  paid  our 
shot ;  we  reconciled  the  madman  and  the  fencing  master ;  went  away  saying  that  what  my 
companion  alleged  was  good  in  itself,  but  it  made  more  men  mad  than  skilful  at  their  weapon, 
because  not  one  in  a  hundred  understood  the  least  part  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TBI   rLlASAVT  MSCOUBSe  X  SAD   WITH  A  TOMS  OK  THX   ROAD,   TILL  X  CAMS  TO   MADRID. 

I  hxlo  on  my  Journey  to  Madrid,  and  my  mad  companion  took  his  leave  to  go  another  road ; 
when  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  he  turned  back  very  hastily,  and  calling  on  me  as  loud  as  ho 
could,  though  we  were  in  the  field,  where  none  could  hear  us,  ho  whispered  in  my  ear— 
"  Pray,  sir,  let  me  conjure  you,  as  you  hope  to  live,  not  to  discover  any  of  the  mighty 
secrets  I  have  acquainted  you  with  relating  to  the  art  of  fencing,  but  keep  them  to  yourself, 
since  you  are  a  man  of  sound  judgment."  I  promised  so  to  do ;  he  went  his  way  again,  and  I 
fell  a-laughing  at  the  comical  secret,  I  travelled  about  a  league  without  meeting  anybody, 
and  was  considering  with  myself  how  difficult  a  matter  it  was  for  me  to  tread  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  honour,  since  it  was  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  1  should  bide  the  scandal  of 
my  parents,  and  then  have  so  much  worth  myself  as  to  conceal  me  from  their  shame.  I  was 
so  fond  of  these,  as  I  supposed  noble  thoughts,  that  I  congratulated  myself  tor  them,  and  — ?**, 
"  It  will  be  much  more  honourable  in  me,  who  had  none  to  learn  virtue  from,  »h*n  in  those 
who  had  it  hereditary  from  their  predecessors."  These  thoughts  had  filled  my  head,  when  I 
overtook  a  very  old  clergyman,  riding  on  a  mule  towards  Madrid.  We  fell  into  discourse, 
and  he  asked  me  whence  I  came  ?  I  told  him  from  Alcala. 

"  God's  curse,"  saW  he,  "  on  such  base  people,  since  there  is  not  one  man  of  sense  to  be 
found  among  them." 

I  asked  him  how  could  that  be  said  of  such  a  town,  where  there  were  so  many  learned  men? 

He  answered,  in  a  great  passion — "  Learned  1  I'll  tell  you  how  learned,  sir !  I  have  tor 
these  fourteen  years  last  past  made  all  the  songs  and  ballads,  and  the  verses  for  the  ho^bt 
at  Christmas,  in  the  village  of  Majalaonda,  where  I  am  reader ;  and  those  you  call  learned 
men,  when  I  put  up  some  of  my  works  among  the  rest  at  the  public  act,  took  no  notice  of 
mine.  And  that  you  may  be  sensible,  good  sir,  of  the  wrong  they  did  me,  I  will  read  them 
to  you  ;"  and  accordingly  he  began  as  follows  :— 

"  Come,  shepherds,  let  as  dance  and  play 
Oa  great  Saint  Corpus  Christi's  day  ; 
For  be  comes  down  to  give  as  thanks, 
For  all  our  kind  and  loving  pranks 

"When  we  have  drank,  and  made  aH  even, 
He  flies  back  stain  to  Heaven. 
What  he  does  there  I  cannot  say, 
8iace  here  with  «s  he  will  not  stay. 

«  Come,  shepherds,  let  «*  dance  and  play,  oW 


Having  read  this  admired  piece,  which  was  too  long  to  remember  any  mora  of  it   he 
proceeded:  "Now  sir,  could  the  very  Inventor  of  doggrel  himself  have  *aid  anything  finer  ths* 
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thb?     Do  but  consider  what  a  deal  of  mystery  there  is  in  that  word  shepherds ;  it  oost  me 
above  a  month's  hard  study.1* 

I  could  no  longer  contain  myseif  within  bounds,  for  I  was  ready  to  burst,  and  so  breaking 
out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  I  said,  '*  It  is  most  wonderful ;  but  I  observe  you  call  great 
Saint  Corpus  Christi,  whereas  Corpus  Christi  is  not  the  name  of  a  saint,  but  a  festival  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  the  blessed  Sacrament" 

"  That's  a  pretty  fancy,"  replied  he  scornfully ;  "  111  show  you  him  in  the  Calendar,  and 
lie  is  canonised,  and  111  lay  my  bead  on  it" 

I  could  not  contend  any  more  with  him  for  laughing  at  his  unaccountable  ignorance,  but 
told  him  his  verses  deserved  to  be  highly  rewarded,  for  I  had  never  seen  anything  more 
comical  in  my  life." 

••  No  1 "  said  be,  "  then  pray  hear  a  little  of  a  small  book  I  have  writ  in  honour  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins ;  I  have  composed  fifty  stanzas  of  eight  verses  each  to  every  one  of  them ; 
a  most  excellent  piece.*9 

For  fear  of  being  pestered  with  so  many  millions  of  bis  lines,  I  desired  bim  to  show  me 
anything  that  was  not  godly ;  and  then  he  began  to  recite  a. comedy,  which  had  as  many  acta 
as  there  are  days  in  a  year.  He  told  me  he  writ  it  in  two  days,  and  that  was  the  foul  draught, 
and  might  be  about  half  a  ream  of  paper.  The  name  of  it  was  *  Noah's  Ask,'  the  whole 
represented  by  cocks  and  mice,  asses,  foxes,  and  wild  boars,  like  JEsop*s  Fables. 

I  extolled  both  the  plot  and  the  conduct,  and  he  answered—*'  1  ooght  not  to  eosnmensl  it 
because  it  is  my  own,  but  the  like  was  never  made  in  the  world ;  besides  that,  it  is  altogether 
new,  and  if  I  can  but  get  it  acted,  there  will  be  nothing  so  fine.  All  the  disoeulty  Use  ift  tjbs*» 
for  if  it  were  not,  could  anything  be  so  sublime  and  lofty  ?  However,  I  have  eoeirived  to  hare 
it  all  acted  by  parrots,  jackdaws,  magpies,  starlings,  and  all  other  sorts  of  birds  as  speak,  aad 
to  bring  in  monkeys  for  the  farce." 

"  That,  indeed,  will  be  very  extraordinary,*'  answered  I. 

"  All  this  is  nothing,"  replied  the  old  man, "  to  what  I  have  done  for  the  sake  of  a  woman 
I  love ;  here  are  nine  hundred  and  one  sonnets,  and  twelve  rondos  (as  if  be  had  been  reckoning 
up  pounds,  shillings,  and  penee)  made  in  praise  of  my  mistress's  legs." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  them. 

He  replied  he  had  not  in  vtrbo  tacerdotis,  but  that  all  his  conceits  were  by  way  of  prophecy. 

Though  it  was  a  diversion  to  hear  his  nonsense,  I  must  confess  I  dreaded  such  a  multitude 
of  barbarous  verses,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  turn  off  the  discourse  another  way,  telling 
him  1  saw  hares. 

"  Then,*9  cried  he,  "  1*11  begin  with  one  in  which  I  compare  her  legs  to  that  creature." 

Still  to  bring  him  off  that  subject,  I  went  on,— u  Don't  yon  see  that  star,  sir,  which  appears 
by  daylight?" 

'•  As  soon  as  I  have  done  with  this,"  replied  he,  "  I  will  read  you  the  thirtieth  sonnet,  where 
I  call  her  a  star,  for  you  talk  as  if  you  were  acquainted  with  my  fancies.  ** 

It  was  such  a  vexation  to  me  to  find  I  could  name  nothing  but  what  he  had  writ  some 
nonsense  upon,  that  I  was  all  joy  when  I  perceived  we  drew  near  Madrid,  believing  be  would 
then  give  over  for  shame ;  but  it  proved  quite  contrary,  for  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  street 
he  began  to  raise  his  voice  to  show  what  be  was.  I  entreated  him  to  forbear,  lest,  if  the  boys 
should  once  get  the  scent  of  a  poet,  all  the  rotten  oranges  and  cabbage  stumps  in  the  town 
should  come  after  us ;  in  regard  that  the  poets  were  declared  madmen  in  a  proclamation  set 
out  against  them  by  one  that  had  been  of  the  profession,  but  recanted  and  took  up  in  time. 
This  put  him  in  a  great  consternation,  and  be  begged  me  to  read  it  to  him  if  I  bad  it.  I 
promised  him  so  to  do  when  we  came  to  our  lodging,  and  accordingly  we  went  to  one  where 
be  used  to  alight,  and  found  at  least  a  dozen  blind  ballad-singers  at  the  door.  Some  knew  him 
by  the  scent,  and  others  by  his  voice,  and  all  of  them  gave  him  a  volley  of  welcomes.  He 
embraced  them  all,  and  then  some  began  to  ask  him  for  verses  on  the  day  of  Judgment  in  a 
lofty  bombastical  style  that  might  provoke  action ;  others  would  have  commemorations  for  the 
'departed ;  and  so  the  rest,  every  one  according  to  his  fancy,  and  giving  him  eight  royals  a 
man  earnest. 

He  dismissed  them  and  said  to  me,  M I  shall  mike  above  three  hundred  royals  of  the 
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blind  men,  «nd  therefore*  with  your  leave,  sir,  I'll  withdraw  for  awhile  now  to  compose  some) 
lines,  and  after  dinner  we  will  hear  the  proclamation  read,  if  you  please." 

Wretched  life  !  for  none  are  more  miserable  than  those  madmen  that  get  their  bread  by 
such  as  are  as  mad  as  they. 

CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT   HAPPENED  TO   XI   AT   MADRID,     MY   ADVXNTUnXS   WITH   ▲  S0LDLE*  AVD    A    HUMS,  AMD 

COMING   TO   MT    UtfCU's. 

Turn  poet  withdrew  for  a  while  to  study  pro&neness  and  nonsense  for  the  blind  ballad-«ingerj 
till  it  was  dinner  time,  which  being  over,  he  desired  to  hare  the  proclamation  read*  and 
having  nothing  else, to  do  at  that  time,  I  drew  it  out  and  complied  with  his  desires.  I  hare 
inserted  it  here  because  I  reckon  it  ingenious  and  pat  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  it.  Take 
it  as  follows : — 

▲   mOCLAMATIOW   AGAINST  ADDLX-HIADXD,   NUMSKULL*  AM*  WAXK*-rO*TS. 

The  old  versifier  laughed  out  very  heartily  when  he  heard  this  title*  and  said,  M I  might 
have  bad  business  cut  out  till  to-morrow ;  I  thought  this  had  concerned  me,  and  it  is  only 
against  numskull  poets." 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  his  conceit,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Horace  or  a  Virgil.  I  skipped 
over  the  preamble,  and  began  with  the  first  article,  which  was  as  follows : 

.  "  In  regard  that  this  sort  of  vermin,  called  poets,  are  our  neighbours  and  christians,  though 
wicked  ones,  and  considering  they  spend  all  their  days  in  worshipping  of  eyes,  months,  noses, 
and  old  ribbons  and  slippers,  besides  many  other  abominable  sins  they  are  guilty  of ;  we  think 
fit  to  direct  and  ordain,  that  all  common  halfpenny  poets  be  confined  together  against  Easter, 
as  lewd  women  are  wont  to  be,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  convince  them  of  their  evil  practices, 
and  to  convert  them ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  do  appoint  monasteries  of  repenting  poets. 

"  Item,— Observing  the  excessive  heats  and  droughts  in  the  dog  days,  caused  by  the 
abundance  of  suns  and  other  brighter  stars,  created  and  produced  by  those  high-flying  posts* 
we  enjoin  perpetual  silence  as  to  all  heavenly  beings,  and  appoint  two  months'  vacation  for 
the  muses,  as  well  as  for  the  law,  that  they  may  have  some  time  to  recruit  and  recover  the 
continual  charge  they  arc  at. 

"  Item, — Forasmuch  as  this  infernal  sect  of  men,  condemned  to  eternal  flights,  as  murderers 
of  good  words,  and  ravishers  of  sentences,  have  infected  the  women  with  the  plague  of  poetry; 
we  declare  that  we  look  upon  this  mischief  done  them  as  a  sufficient  revenge  for  the  damage) 
we  received  from  their  sex  at  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  to  supply  the  present  wants 
and  necessities  the  world  now  labouis  under,  we  do  farther  ordain  that  all  the  soagt  and 
other  verses,  made  by  poets  in  praise  of  women,  be  burnt  like  old  lace,  to  take  out  the  gold 
and  silver  they  put  into  their  ladies'  hair,  and  skins  and  that  all  the  oriental  pearls,  rubies, 
and  precious  stones,  be  picked  out  of  them,  since  they  are  so  full  of  those  rich  metals  and 
jewels." 

He?e  the  old  poetaster  was  quite  out  of  patience,  and  starting  up  in  a  fume,  cried,  "  They 
had  e'en  as  good  rob  us  of  all  we  have.  Pray,  sir,  let  us  nave  no  more  of  it,  for  I  design  to 
reverse  that  judgment  and  remove  the  cause ;  not  to  Chancery,  for  that  would  be  a  wrong  to 
my  coat  and  dignity,  but  to  the  Spiritual  Court,  where  I  will  spend  all  I  am  worth.  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  that  I,  who  am  a  churchman,  should  put  up  with  .this  wrong.  I  will 
make  it  appear  that  an  ecclesiastical  poet's  verses  are  not  liable  to  that  proclamation,  and  to 
lose  no  time,  I  will  go  and  prove  it  in  open  court  immediately.' 

I  could  have  laughed  heartily  at  him,  but  for  the  more  expedition,  because  it  grew  late,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Sir,  this  proclamation  is  made  only  for  diversion,  and  is  of  no  force  nor  binding, 
as  having  no  lawful  authority." 

"  A  vengeance  on  it,"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  great  heat ;  "  you  should  have  told  me  so 
much  before,  sir,  and  might  have  saved  me  all  this  trouble.  Do  you  consider  what  a  tfrfrf,  it 
is  for  a  man  to  have  a  stock  of  eight  hundred  thousand  songs  and  ballads  by  him,  and  to  hear 
such  a  decree  ?     Proceed,  sir,  and  God  forgive  you  for  putting  me  into  such  a  fright.* 

Then  I  went  on  thus :— •«  Item,— For  that  very  many,  since  they  left  their  ancient  idolatry 
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of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  still  retaining  tome  pagan  superstitions,  are  turned  shepherds, 


which  is  the  eauee  that  the  cattle  are  withered  up  with  drinking  nothing  but  their  tears,  and 
parched  with  the  lire  that  continually  burns  in  their  souls,  and  so  charmed  with  their  music, 
thai  they  forget  to  feed ;  we  do  ordain,— That  they  quit  that  employment,  and  that  such  as  love 
attitude  have  hermitages  appointed  them,  and  the  rest  to  be  coachmen  and  watermen,  because 
those  are  callings  given  to  much  mirth  and  ribaldry. 

M  It  was  some  scoundrel,"  cried  the  mad  rhimer,  "  that  contrived  this  proclamation ;  and  if 
I  knew  the  dog,  I  would  write  such  a  satire  upon  him  as  should  fret  his  soul,  and  all  that 
lead  it  What  a  pretty  6gure  a  smooth-meed  man  as  I  am  would  make  in  a  hermitage  !  And 
would  it  be  fit  for  a  person  dignified  as  reader  to  turn  coachman  ?  Enough,  sir ;  those  jests 
me  not  to  be  borne  with." 

"  I  toki  you  before,"  said  I,  "  that  this  all  a  jest,  and  as  such  you  may  hear  it." 
This  said,  I  proceeded :— "  Item, — To  prevent  all  wrongs,  we  do  appoint  that  for  the 
future  no  verses  be  imported  from  France*  orjltaly,  or  other  foreign  parts,  whence  our  poets 
•teal,  and  pretend  to  make  them  their  own ;  and  that  whatsoever  poet  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
tiiis  offence  be  obliged  to  wear  good  clothes,  and  to  keep  himself  clean  and  sweet  for  a  week 
at  least." 

Our  poet  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  decree,  for  he  wore  a  cassock  that  was  grey  with 
age,  and  so  ragged  that  it  was  a  wonder  be  could  go  about  without  dropping  in  pieces  ;  his 
gown  and  other  accoutrements  were  only  fit  to  manure  the  ground,  which  made  me  smile,  and 
I  told  him,  it  farther  ordained  :— 

"  That  all  women  who  fell  in  love  with  mere  poets  should  be  reputed  as  desperate  persons, 
who  hang  or  drown  themselves,  and  as  suoh  never  be  buried  in  hallowed  ground. 

"  And  considering  the  mighty  crop  of  roundelays,  sonnets,  songs,  and  ballads  these  over-rank 
years  have  produced,  we  do  ordain,— That  all  parcels  of  them  which  have  escaped  the  grocers 
and  tobacconists,  as  unworthy  those  employs,  be  burnt  without  any  appeal  allowed  them." 

To  conclude,  I  came  to  the  last  article,  which  runs  thus: — *•  However,  taking  it  into  our 
pitiful  consideration,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  persons  in  the  nation  so  very  miserable  that 
they  cannot  live  without  this  sort  of  poets,  who  are  players,  blind  men,  and  ballad -singers ;  we 
do  ordaia,— That  there  may  be  some  journeymen  of  this  profession,  provided  they  be  licensed  m 
by  the  aldermen  poets  of  their  wards ;  with  this  limitation,  that  the  players  poets  shall  not 
use  any  devils  or  conjurors  in  their  farces,  nor  conclude  their  comedies  in  matrimony ;  that  the 
blind  men  shall  not  sing  dismal  stories  which  happened  at  Jerusalem  or  Morocco,  nor  patch 
up  their  verses  with  "eke  also,"  and  "  well-a-day,"  and  the  like ;  and  that  the  ballad-singers 
shall  no  longer  run  upon  tawny  and  jockey,  nor  quibble  upon  words,  nor  contrive  their  songs, 
so  that  altering  but  the  names  they  may  serve  upon  all  occasions.  To  conclude,  we  command 
all  poets  in  general  to  discard  Jupiter,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  all  the  herd  of  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses,  on  pain  of  having  none  but  them  to  pray  by  them  on  their  death-bed." 

All  that  heard  the  proclamation  read  were  highly  pleased,  and  begged  copies  of  it.  Only 
the  old  poetical  reader  began  to  swear  by  his  bible  that  it  was  a  satire  upon  him,  because  of 
what  it  contained  concerning  the  blind  men :  be  told  us  he  knew  what  he  did  better  than  any 
man,  and  went  on  saying,  "  Don't  mistake  me :  I  once  lay  in  the  same  bouse  with  Linnan,  and 
dined  several  times  with  Espinel,  and  was  in  Madrid  as  near  Lope  de  Vega  as  to  any  man 
in  the  room,  and  have  seen  Don  Alonso  de  Arsilla  a  thousand  times,  and  have  a  picture  at 
.borne  of  the  divine  Figueroa,  and  I  bought  the  old  breeches  Padilla  left  off  when  he  became 
a  friar,  which  I  still  wear,  though  bad  enough."  These  were  all  old  Spanish  famous  poets, 
with  whom  he  pretended  to  be  thus  acquainted,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  them  would  have 
made  bis  nonsense  the  more  tolerable.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  us  the  breeches,  which 
set  all  the  company  into  such  a  it  of » laughing  thai  none  of  them  cared  to  leave  the  lodging. 
But  it  was  now  two  of  the  clock,  and  being  to  travel  farther,  we  left  Madrid.  I  took  my 
leave  of  him,  though  unwillingly  enough)  and  travelled  on  towards  the  pass  on  the  mountains. 
It  pleased  God,  to  divert  me  from  evil  thoughts,  that  I  met  with  a  soldier ;  we  fell  into 
discourse ;  he  asked  me  whether  I  came  from  the  court ;  I  told  him  I  only  passed  through 
the  town.  "  It  is  fit  for  nothing  else,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  it  is  full  of  base  people ;  by 
the  Lord,  I  had  rather  lie  at  a  siege  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  expecting  a  kind  bullet,  and 
half  starved,  than  endure  the  inaolences  they  offer  a  man  of  honour.*    I  replied,  he  should 
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consider  that  at  court  there  were  people  of  all  torts ;  that  they  made  great  account  of  any 
person  of  worth  that  they  rallied.  He  out  me  off  short,  saying  in  a  great  passion,  "  Way, 
I  haw  been  this  half  year  at  court,  suing  for  a  colours,  after  twenty  campaigns,  and  having  ' 
shed  my  blood  in  the  king's  service,  as  appears  by  these  wounds."  And  at  the  same  time  ha 
showed  me  a  scar  half  a  quarter  long  on  his  groin,  which  came  from  anything  but  a  gun  shot 
wound,  and  two  seams  on  his  heels,  saying  they  had  been  cuts ;  but  I  concluded,  by  some  I 
have  of  the  same  sort,  that  they  had  been  chilblains  broken.  He  pulled  off  his  hat  to  show 
me  his  face,  where  appeared  a  long  gash  from  ear  to  ear,  and  quite  across  bis  nose,  besides 
other  smaller  cuts,  that  made  it  look  like  a  mathematical  draught,  all  of  lines.  "  These,** 
said  he,  "  I  received  at  Paris,  serving  my  Ood  and  my  king,  for  whom  I  have  had  my  counte* 
nance  carved  out  and  disfigured;  and  in  return  I  have  received  nothing  but  fair  words, 
which  are  equivalent  at  present  to  foul  actions.  Let  me  entreat  you,  learned  sir,  to  read  these 
papers,  for  by  heavens,  a  more  remarkable  man,  I  vow  to  Ood,  never  went  into  the  field  ;**  and 
he  spoke  truth,  for  be  had  marks  enough  to  be  known  by.  With  this,  he  began  to  pull  out 
tin  cases,  and  to  show  me  a  multitude  of  papers,  which  I  believe  belonged  to  another,  whose 
name  he  had  borrowed.  I  read  them,  and  spoke  abundance  in  his  praise,  pretending  that 
Caesar  and  Alexander  the  Great  could  not  compare  with  him.  He  laid  hold  of  what  I  said 
in  a  passion,  and  cried,  "  To  compare  with  me !  by  this  light,  no  more  are  Hannibal,  or 
Scipio,  nor  others  as  great  as  they.  Damn  all  they  did,  there  was  no  cannon  in  their  days. 
The  devil  take  me,  Pompey  would  be  a  mere  chicken  now.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  but  inquire  in 
the  low  countries  about  the  exploit  performed  by  the  person  that  wanted  a  tooth  before,  and 
you'll  hear  what  they  say  of  it"— "  Are  you  the  person,  sir  ?"  said  I ;  and  be  replied,  *'  Why, 
who  do  you  think  it  was?  Don't  you  see  here  is  a  breach  in  my  teeth  1  But  let  us  talk  no 
more  of  it,  for  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  praise  himself"  This  discourse  held  us  along  till 
we  overtook  a  hermit,  riding  on  an  ass,  with  a  long  beard  like  a  brush,  lean,  and  clad  in 
sackcloth.  We  saluted  him,  as  usual,  with  the  words  Deo  gratiai,  and  he  began  to  extol  the 
corn  on  the  ground,  and  in  it  the  mercies  of  God.  The  soldier  immediately  flew  out,  and 
said,  "  Father,  I  have  seen  pikes  charged  against  me  thicker  than  that  corn,  and  I  vow  to 
God  I  did  all  that  man  could  do  at  the  sacking  of  Antwerp,— that  I  did  by  the  Lord  T*  The 
hermit  reproved  him  for  swearing  so  much,  and  be  answered,  w  It  is  a  sign  yon  were  never  a 
soldier,  father,  since  you  reprove  me  for  exercising  my  calling.**  It  made  me  laugh  to  hear 
what  he  made  soldiery  to  consist  in,  and  perceived  he  was  some  scoundrel,  who  knew  little  of 
that  noble  profession  but  that  infamous  part,  most  used  by  the  scum  of  those  that  follow  it 
We  came  at  length  to  the  pass  on  the  mountain,  the  hermit  praying  all  the  way  on  a  pair 
of  beads  so  big  it  was  a  load,  and  every  bead  he  dropped  sounded  like  a  stroke  with  a  mallet. 
The  soldier  compared  the  rocks  to  the  forts  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  observed  what  place 
was  strong,  and  where  the  cannon  might  be  planted  for  battery.  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  them 
both,  and  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  hermit's  monstrous  beads  as  of  the  soldier's  extravagant 
lies.  u  How  easily,"  said  he,  *'  would  I  blow  up  a  great  part  of  this  pass  with  gunpowder, 
and  do  all  travellers  good  service."  Thus  we  came  to  Cerecedilla,  and  went  into  an  inn," all 
three  of  us,  after  nightfall ;  we  ordered  supper,  though  it  was  Friday,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  hermit  said,  u  Let  us  divert  ourselves  awhile,  for  idleness  is  the  source  of  all  vice ;  let  us 
play  for  prayers ;"  and  so  saying,  be  dropped  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his  sleeve.  I  could  not 
but  laugh  at  that  pleasant  sight,  considering  the  great  beads ;  but  the  soldier  cried,  M  Let  us 
lovingly  play  as  far  as  an  hundred  royals  will  go  I  have  about  me."  Being  covetous,  I  said 
I  would  venture  the  like  sum,  and  the  hermit,  rather  than  disoblige,  consented,  telling  us  be 
had  about  two  hundred  royals  to  buy  oil  for  the  lamp.  I  must  confess  I  thought  to  have 
sucked  up  all  his  oil,  but  may  the  Turk  always  succeed  as  I  did.  We  played  at  lanskenet, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  he  pretended  ho  did  not  understand  the  game,  and  made  us  teach  it 
him.  He  let  us  win  for  two  deals,  but  then  turned  so  sharp  upon  us,  that  he  left  us  bare, 
and  became  our  heir  before  we  were  dead.  The  dog  palmed  upon  us  so  slily  it  was  a  shame  to  see 
him,  would  now  and  then  let  us  draw  a  single  stake,  and  then  double  it  upon  us.  The  soldier 
every  card  he  lost,  let  fly  half  a  score  oaths,  and  twice  as  many  curses,  wrapped  up  in  blasphemies. 
For  my  part,  I  was  eating  my  nails,  whilst  the  hermit  drew  my  money  to  him.  He  called  upon  all 
the  saints  in  heaven,  and  in  short  left  us  all  penniless.  We  would  have  plaid  on  some  little  pawns, 
but  when  he  had  won  my  six  hundred  royals,  and  the  soldier's  hundred,  be  said  that  was  only 
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far  pastime,  and  wt  wen  all  brethren*  and  therefore  ha  would  not  meddle  any  farther."—**  Do 
not  ewearvN  said  he,  •«  for  joo  aee  I  hare  had  good  luck,  because  I  prayed  to  God."  We 
believed  him.  as  not  knowing  the  sleight  he  had  at  pecking  the  cards  j  and  the  soldier  swore 
be  would  never  play  again,  and  so  did  I.  "A  curse  on  it,"  cried  the  poor  ensign,  for  he 
then  told  me  he  was  so  ;  *«  I  have  been  among  Turks  and  infidels,  but  was  never  so  stripped." 
The  good  hermit  laughed  at  all  we  said,  and  pulled  out  his  beads  again.  Having  never  a 
cross  left,  I  desired  him  to  treat  me  at  supper,  and  pay  for  our  lodging  till  we  came  to 
Segovia,  since  be  had  cleared  our  pockets.  He  promised  so  to  do,  devoured  threescore  eggs, 
the  like  I  never  beheld,  and  said  be  would  go  take  his  rest.  We  all  lay  in  a  great  bajl  among 
other  people,  all  the  rooms  being  taken  up'  before.  I  lay  down  very  melancholy  ;  the  soldier 
called  the  landlord  and  gave  him  charge  of  his  papers  in  the  tin  cases,  and  a  bundle  of  tattered 
shirts,  and  so  we  went  to  sleep.  The  hermit  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  we  blessed  our. 
selves  from  him. 

He  slept,  and  I  watched,  contriving  how  to  get  his  money  from  him.  The  soldier  talked 
in  his  sleep  about  his  hundred  royals,  as  if  they  had  not  been  past  retrieving.  When  it  was 
time  to  rise,  he  called  hastily  for  a  light,  which  was  brought,  and  the  landlord  gave  the 
soldier  his  bundle,  but  forgot  his  papers.  The  poor  ensign  made  the  house  ring,  calling  for 
his  services.  The  landlord  was  amazed,  and  everybody  pressing  that  he  should  give  them, 
he  ran  out  and  brought  three  close-stools,  saying,  "  There  is  every  one  one,  would  you  have  any 
more  ?"  supposing  we  were  all  taken  with  a  looseness ;  for,  in  Spanish,  services  is  a  polite 
word  for  a  close-stool.  This  bad  like  to  have  spoilt  all,  for  the  soldier  got  up  in  his  shirt, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  ran  after  the  landlord,  swearing  he  would  murder  him, 
because  he  made  a  jest  of  him,  who  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Lepanto,  St  Quintin,  and 
several  others,  and  brought  him  close-stools  instead  of  the  papers  he  had  given  him.  We  all 
ran  after  to  hold  him,  andjittle  enough,  whilst  the  landlord  cried.  **  Sir,  you  asked  me  for 
services ;  I  was  not  bound  to  know  that  in  the  language  of  soldiers  they  give  that  name  to 
the  certificates  of  their  exploits."  At  length  we  appeased  him,  and  returned  to  our  room. 
The  hermit  fearing  the  worst  lay  a  bed,  pretending  the  fright  had  done  him  harm ;  however, 
he  paid  our  reckoning,  and  we  set  out  towards  the  mountain,  very  much  disturbed  at  his 
carriage  towards  us,  and  much  more  for  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  money  from  him* 

We  met  a  Genoese,  I  mean  one  of  those  bankers  who  help  to  drain  Spain  of  all  its  money. 
He  was  going  up  the  mountain,  with  a  servant  behind  him,  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and 
much  like  a  rich  usurer.  We  fell  into  discourse  with  him,  and  still  he  turned  it  to  talk  of 
money,  for  they  are  a  people  that  seem  born  for  nothing  but  the  purse.  He  presently  fell 
upon  Bizanzon,  and  to  argue  whether  it  were  convenient  or  no  to  put  out  money  to  Bizanzon* 
At  last  the  soldier  and  I  asked  him  what  gentleman  that  was  he  talked  of.  He  answered 
smiling,  "  It  is  a  town  in  Italy,  where  all  the  great  money- dealers  meet,  to  settle  the  exchange 
and  value  of  coin."  By  which  we  understood  that  Bizanzon  was  the  great  exchange  of 
usurers.  He  entertained  us  on  the  ways,  telling  he  was  undone,  because  a  bank  was  broke  in 
which  he  had  above  sixty  thousand  ducats ;  and  swore  by  his  conscience  to  all  he  said1,  though. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  conscience  among  traders  is  an  article  which  they  sell  though  they  have 
none.  Scarce  any  trader  has  any  conscience,  for  being  informed  that  it  has  a  sting,  they  leavo 
it  behind  them.  We  held  on  our  conversation  till  we  spied  the  walls  of  Segovia,  which  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  though  the  thoughts  of  what  I  had  endured  under  the  wicked 
Cabra  at  the  starving  boarding  school,  would  have  given  a  check  to  my  joy.  When  I  came 
to  the  town,  I  spied  ray  father  waiting  upon  the  road,  which  brought  tears  to  my  eyes ;  but 
I  went  on  being  much  altered  since  I  left  the  place,  for  I  began  to  have  a  beard  and  was  well 
clad.  I  parted  from  my  company,  and  considering  who  was  most  likely  to  know  my  uncle 
besides  the  gallows,  I  could  not  imagine  whom  to  apply  myself  to.  I  went  up  and  asked 
several  people  for  Alonzo  Ramplon,  and  nobody  could  give  me  any  tidings  of  him ;  every  one 
said  he  did  not  know  him,  I  was  very  glad  to  find  so  many  honest  men  in  my  town.  As  I 
stood  in  a  study  I  heard  the  common  crier  set  up  his  note,  and  after  him  my  good  unclo 
playing  his  part.  There  came  a  file  of  bearheaded  fellows  naked  to  the  waist  before  my  uncle, 
and  he  played  a  tune  upon  all  their  backs  going  from  the  one  to  the  other*  I  stood  gazing  at  this 
sight  with  a  ma"  I  had  been  inquiring  of,  and  told  him  I  was  a  person  of  great  birth ;  when  I 
aaw  my  uncle  draw  near,  and  be  spying  me  ran  to  embrace  me,  calling  me  nephew.   I  thought 
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I  should  have  died  for  shame,  never,  looked  book  to  take  leave  of  me  man  I  wn*  wHffi  bit 
went  along  with  my  uncle,  who  eeid  to  me,  *  Too  may  follow  till  I  here  'Hone  with  those 
people,  for  we  are  now  upon  our  return,  end  you  shell  dine  with  me  to-day."  I  being  mounted 
on  my  anile,  end  thinking  in  tbet  gang  I  should  be  but  one  degree  lees  exposed  rtnra  these 
that  were  whipped,  told  him  I  would  wtit  there,  end  stepped  e  Rffle  aside,  eo  very  much  oat 
of  countenance  that,  had  not  the  recovery  of  my  inheritance  depended  on  him,  I  would  nam 
more  bare  spoke  to  him,  or  been  seen  in  thai  place.  He  concluded  his  exercise,  came  back 
and  carried  me  to  his  house,  where  I  alighted,  and  we  dined. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

thz  riwn  nmaTimciNT  i  bad  at  xr  uncle's  ;   try  visits  i  Mccnro ;   now  i 

KCCOTBKXD  XT   IMHXftlTANCK   AMD  aXTUEKED  TO   XADaiD. 

Mt  worthy  uncle  quartered  near  the  slaughter-house,  at  a  waterman's  house.  We  went  in, 
and  he  said  to  me,  "  My  lodging  is  not  a  palace,  but  I  assure  you,  nephew,  it  stands  con- 
veniently for  my  business."  We  went  up  such  a  pair  of  stair*  that  I  longed  to  be  at  the  top 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  difference  betwixt  \t  and  the  ladder  at  the  gallows.  There  we 
came  into  such  a  low  room  that  we  walked  about  as  if  we  had  been  all  full  of  courtesy,  bowing 
to  one  another.  He  bung  up  the  cat-o-nine- tails  on  a  nail,  about  which  there  were  others 
with  halters,  broad  knives,  axes,  hooks,  and  other  tools  belonging  to  the  trade.  He  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  take  off  my  ({own  and  sit  down.  I  answered'I  did  not  use  to  do  so.  I  cannot 
express  bow  much  I  was  out  of  countenance  at  my  uncle's  infamous  profession,  who  fold  me 
it  was  lucky  that  I  came  at  such  a  time,  for  I  should  bare  a  good  dmner,  because  be  had 
invited  some  friends.  As  we  were  talking  in  came  one  of  those  that  beg  charity  at  the  church 
doors  for  poor  families  in  distress,  in  a  purple  gown  down  to  his  heels,  and  rattling  his  questing 
box,  said,  "  I  hare  got  as  much  to  day  by  my  distressed  ramifies  as  yon  bare  done  by  the 
rogues  you  flogged."  They  made  some  grimaces  at  one  another;  the  wicked  quester  tucked 
up  his  long  robe,  discovering  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  and  canvas  breeches,  and  began  to  shift  about, 
asking  whether  Clement  was  come.  My  uncle  told  him  be  was  not,  when  at  the  same  time 
in  came  an  oak  thresher,  I  mean  a  swineherd,  wrapped  up  in  a  clout,  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes  on.  I  knew  him  by  hp  horn  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  had  been  more  fashionable  had 
it  been  upon  his  head.  He  saluted  us  after  his  manner ;  and  next  to  him  in  came  a  left. handed, 
squinting  mulatto,  with  a  hat  that  had  brims  like  an  umbrella,  and  a  crown  like  a  sugar-loaf; 
his  sword  as  much  Iron  about  it  as  would  have  set  up  a  smith's  shop  ;  a  buff  doublet ;  his  /see 
as  full  of  scars  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  patches  stitched  together.  He  sat  down,  saluting  all 
the  company,  and  said  to  my  uncle — "  By  my  troth,  Alonzo,  flat  note  and  snaffle  have  been 
well  mauled  to-dayi" 

Up  started  the  quester,  and  cried,  "  I  gave  Flechilla,  the  executioner  of  Ocana,  four  ducats 
to  put  on  the  ass  apace,  and  play  with  a  slender  cat-o-nine-tails,  when  I  was  fly-flapped 
there." 

"  By  the  Lord,"  quoth  the  mulatto,  "  I  was  too  kind  to  the  dog  Lobrexno  at  Mureia,  fin? 
the  ass  went  a  snail's  gallop  all  the  way,  and  the  rogue  laid  them  on  so  that  my  back 
all  weals." 

"My  back  is  untranselled  still,"  said  the  swineherd. 

•«  Every  dog  has  bis  day,"  answered  the  quester. 

"  I  must  say  that  for  myself,"  quoth  my  good  uncle,  "  that  of  all  whipsters  I  am  the 
who  am  true  and  trusty  to  those  that  bespeak  me ;  these  to-day  gave  me  five  crowns,  and  they 
had  a  parcel  of  friendly  lashes  with  the  single  cat-o'-ninc  tails." 

I  was  so  much  out  of  countenance  to  see  what  good  company  my  uncle  kept  that  my 
blushes  betrayed  me,  and  the  mulatto  perceiving  it,  said,  "  Is  this  reverend  gentleman  toe 
person  that  suffered  the  other  day,  and  had  a  certain  number  of  stripes  given  him  ?"* 
I  answered  I  was  none  of  those  that  suffered  as  they  had  done. 

"With  this  my  uncle  started  up  and  said — M  This  is  my  nephew,  a  graduate  at  Aleala,  and  a 
great  scholar. n     They  begged  my  pardon,  and  made  tenders  of  great  friendship. 

I  was  quite  mad  to  eat  my  dinner,  receive  what  was  due,  and  get  as  far  as  I  could  from  my 
uncle.     The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  meat  drawn  up  in  an  oldr  hat,  as  they  draw  up  the  al: 
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that  is  given  in  prisons.    It  was  dished  up  in  broken  platters,  and-  pieces  of  old  crocks  and 
pans,  being  dressed  in  a  stinking  cellar,  which  was  still  mora  plague  and  confusion  to  me. 
They  sat  down,  the  quester  at  the  upper  end.  and  the  rest  as  it  fell  out.    I  will  not  tell  what 
we  ate,  but  only  that  they  were  all  dainties  to  encourage  drinking.     The  mulatto,  in  a  trice, 
poured  down  three  pinjs  of  pure  red.     The  swineherd*  seeing  the  cup  stand  at  me,  still 
whipped  it  off,  pledging  more  healths  than  we  spoke  words ;  no  man  called  fox  water,  or  so 
much  as  thought  of  it      Five  good  minced  pies  were  served  up ;  they  took  off  the  upper 
crusts,  filled  them  wfch  wine,  and  then  sai4  a  short  prayer  for  the  soul  to  whom  the  fiesb 
belonged.     Then  said  my  uncle—"  You  remember,  nephew,  what  I  writ  to  you  about  your 
father;  it  now  comes  afresh  into  my  mind.'*    They  all  ate,  but  I  took  up  with  only  the 
bottoms,  and  ever  since  then  I  have  retained  the  custom  of  saying  a  prayer  for  the  soul  departed 
when  I  eat  minced  pies.     The  pots  went  round  without  ceasing,  and  the  mulatto  and  the 
quester  plied  it  so  hard  that  a  dish  of  scurvy  sausages,  looking  like  fingers  of  blacks  cut  of£ 
being  set  upon  the  table,  one  of  them  asked  what  they  meant  by  serving  up  dressed  charcoal* 
My  uncle  by  this  time  was  in  such  a  condition— up  to  to  the  throat  in  wine,  with  one  eye 
almost  out  and  the  other  half  drowned— that,  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  sausages,  in  a  hoarse 
and  uncouth  tone  he  seibV-"  By  this  bread*  which  as  God's  creature,  made  to  his  own  image 
and  likeness,  I  never  ate  better  black  meat,  nephew."    It  made  me  laugh  with  one  side  of  my 
mouth,  and  fret  with  the  other,  to  see  the  mulatto  stretching  out  bis  hand,  lay  hold  of  the  salt, 
and  cry,  "  This  pottage  is  hot ;"  and  at  the  same  time  the  swineherd  take  a  whole  handful  of 
salt,  and,  clapping  it  into  his  mouth,  say,  "  This  is  a  pretty  provocative  for  drinking."    After 
all  this  medley  there  came  some  soup,  so  orderly  was  our  entertainment.     The  quester  laying 
hold  of  a  porringer  with  both  hands,  cried,  "  God's  blessing  on  cleanliness,"  and  instead  o- 
dapping  it  to  his  mouth  laid  it  to  his  cheek,  where  he  poured  it  down,  scalding  bis  face,  and 
washing  himself  in  grease  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  *  Being  in  this 
miserable  plight,  he  tried  to  get  up,  but  his  bead  being  too  heavy,  he  was  fain  to  rest  with 
both  his  hands  upon  she  table,  which  was  only  a  board  set  upon  two  tressels,  so  that  it  over- 
turned and  greased  ail  the  rest,  and  then  he  cried  that  the  swineherd  had  pushed  him.     The 
swineherd  seeing  the  other  fall  upon  him,  scrambled  up,  and  laying  bold  of  his  horn  trumpet, 
beat  it  above  his  ears.      They  grappled  and  clung  so  close  together  that  the  quester  set  his 
teeth  in  the  swineherd's  cheek,  and  both  of  them  rolling  on  the  ground  made  such  a  wamb- 
ling in  the  swineherd's  inside  that  he  cast  up  all  be  had  eat  and  drank  in  the  quester's  face* 
IVly  uncle,  who  was  the  soberest  of  all  the  company,  asked  bow  so  many  clergymen  bad  come 
into  his  house.    Perceiving  that  they  all  looked  through  multiplying  glasses,  I  parted  the  two 
combatants,  made  them  friends,  and  helped  up  the  mulatto,  who  lay  on  the  ground  maudlin 
drunk,  and  weeping  bitterly.     I  laid  my  uncle  on  his  bed,  who  made  a  low  bow  to  a  tall 
wooden  candlestick  he  had,  thinking  it  had  been  one  of  his  guests ;  next  I  took  away  the 
swineherd's  horn,  .but  there  was  no  silencing  him ;  after  all  the  rest  were  asleep  he  was  still 
calling  for  his  horn,  and  said*  no  man  ever  could  play  more  tunes  on  it,  and  he  would  now 
imitate  the  organs. 

In  short,  I  never  left  them  till  they  were  all  fast  asleep ;  then  I  went  abroad,  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  seeing  the  town  -,  passed  by  Cabra's  house,  and  heard  he  was  dead,  but  never 
asked  of  what  distemper,  knowing  he  could  die  of  none  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  starve. 
At  night  I  returned  home,  full  four  hours  after  I  had  gone  out,  and  found  one  of  the  company 
awake,  crawling  about  the  room  on  all  fours  to  find  the  door,  and  complaining  tte  had  lost 
the  house ;  I  raised  him  up,  and  let  the  rest  sleep  till  eleven  at  night,  when  they  awaked  of 
themselves,  stretching  and  yawning.  One  of  them  asked  what  o'clock  it  was.  The  swine* 
herd,  who  had  not  half  laid"  his  fumes,  answered  it  was  still  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
weather  very  sultry.  The  quester,  as  well  as  he  could  speak,  asked  for  his  cloak,  saying  the 
distressed  families  bad  been  long  neglected,  the  whole  care  of  them  lying  upon  his  hands ;  and 
thinking  to  go  to  the  door  he  went  to  the  window^  where,  seeing  the  stars,  he  cried  out  to  the 
others,  telling  them  that  the  sky  was  full  of  stars  at  noon-day,  and  there  was  a  mighty  eclipse. 
They  all  blessed  themselves,  and  kissed  the  floor.  Having  observed  the  villany  of  the  quester, 
I  was  much  scandalised,  and  reaoUed  to  take  heed  of  that  sort  of  men.  The  sight  of  all  those 
abominable  practices  made  me  the  more-  impatient  to  be  among  gentlemen  and  persons  el 
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worth.  I  got  them  all  away  one  by  one,  the  beat  way  I  could,  and  put  my  uncle  to  bed,  who> 
though  not  foxed,  waa  drank  enough,  and  made  the  best  shift  I  could  myself  with  my  own 
clothes  and  some  of  the  poor  departed  souls  that  lay  about  the  room.  Thus  we  passed  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  I  discoursed  my  uncle  about  seeing  my  inheritance  and  taking 
possession  of  it,  telling  him  I  was*  quite  tired,  and  knew  not  with  what.  He  stretched  himseL 
and  got  up ;  we  had  much  talk  concerning  my  affairs,  and  I  had  enough  to  do  with  him,  he 
was  so  uncouth  and  dull.  At  length  I  prevailed  with  him  to  discover  to  me  part  of  mj 
inheritance,  though  not  all,  and  so  he  told  me  of  three  hundred  ducats  my  worthy  father  had 
got  by  sleight  of  hand,-  and  left  them  in  custody  of  a  virtuous  woman,  that  waa  the  receiver 
of  all  that  was  stolen  for  ten  leagues  round  the  country.  To  be  short,  I  received  and  put  up 
xn.y  money,  which  my  uncle  had  not  yet  drank  out,  nor  consumed  and  that  was  very  much,, 
considering  he  was  such  a  brutal  man  j  but  the  reason  was,  he  thought  it  would  serve  me  to 
take  my  degrees,  and,  with  a  little  learning,  I  might  come  to  be  a  Cardinal,  which  to  him 
teemed  no  difficult  matter.  When  he  understood  I  had  the  money,  be  said  to  me— "  My 
child,  Paul,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  thrive,  and  are  not  a  good  man,  since  you 
have  a  good  example  before  you.  You  have  got  money,  and  I  will  always  be  your  friend,  for 
all  I  have  and  all  I  earn  is  yours."  I  returned  him  thanks  for  bis  kind  offers.  We  spent  the 
day  in  extravagant  talk,  and  in  returning  the  visits  to  the  aforesaid  persons.  They  diverted 
the  afternoon  playing  stall-fours,  the  same  company— my  uncle,  the  swineherd,  and  the 
quester— this  last  squandering  the  money  of  the  poor  at  a  villanous  rate.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  dexterous*  they  were  at  it,  and  still  every  game  there  was  so  much  wet,  for  the  pot 
stood  continually  ready  before  them. 

Night  came  on,  the  guests  went  away,  and  my  uncle  and  I  to  bed,  for  he  bad  now  got  me 
a  quilt  When  it  was  day  I  got  up  before  he  was  awake,  and  went  away,  without  being- 
perceived,  to  an  inn,  locking  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  thrusting  in  the  key  at  a  cranny. 
I  went  away,  as  I  have  said,  to  an  inn  to  hide  myself,  and  wait  the  next  opportunity  to  go  to 
Madrid.  I  left  him  a  letter  sealed  up  in  the  room,  wherein  I  gave-  an  account  of  my  de- 
parture, and  the  reasons  that  moved  me  so  to  do,  desiring  he  would  make  no  inquiry  after  me, 
for  I  would  never  see  him  more. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
XT  departure  from  segovia,  ahd  journey  to  Madrid,  with  what  mmno  to  mi 

BT  THE   WAT. 

A  carrier,  was  setting  out  that  morning,  from  the  inn,  for  Madrid;  he  had  a  spare  ass,  which 

I  hired,  and  went  before  to  expect  him  without  the  city  gate.     He  came  accordingly ;  I 

mounted  and  began  my  journey,  and  said  to  myself—*4  Farewell  to  thee  for  ever,  thou  knave 

of  an  uncle,  dishonour  of  our  family,  infernal  finisher  of  the  law."    I  considered  I  was  going 

to  Madrid,  the  court  of  Spain,  where,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  nobody  knew  me,  and  there  I 

must  trust  to  my  ingenuity.      The  first  thing  I  resolved  to  do  was  to  lay  aside  my  scholar's 

habit,  and  clothe  myself  in  the  fashion. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  uncle,  who  was  in  a  great  rage  at  the  latter  I  left  him,  which  war 
to  this  effect  :— 

"  Ma  Aloxso  Ramplok, — 

"  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  show  me  such  signal  mercies  a*  to  take  away  my  good 
father,  and  to  order  my  mother  to  be  conveyed  to  Toledo,  where  I  know  the  best  that  can 
come  of  her  is  to  vanish  away  in  smoke,  all  I  could  wish  for  at  present  would  be  to  see  you 
served  as  you  serve  others.  I  design  to  be  singular  in  my  family,  for  I  can  never  make  more 
than  one,  unless  I  fill  I  under  your  hands,  and  you  carve  me  up  as  you  do  others.  Do  not 
inquire  after  me,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deny  the  kindred  that  is  between  us.  Serve  God  and 
the  king/' 

It  is  impossible  to  express  how,  in  all  likelihood,  he  railed  and  swore  at  me  ;  but  let  m> 
leave  him  there  and  return  to  my  journey.  I  was  mounted,  like  Saneho  Pence,  on  a  stately 
dapple  ass,  and  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  might  meet  nobody,  when  on  a  sudden  I 
discovered  at  a  distance  an  underling  sort  of  a  gentleman,  with  hit  cloak  hanging  on  hie 
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shoulders,  hit  sword  by  his  side,  close  breeches,  and  boots  on— altogether,  to  outward  appear- 
ance, genteel  enough — with  a  clean  starched  band,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  like  a  ballad-singer. 
I  conceived  he  was  some  man  of  quality  that  was  walking,  and  had  left  his  coach  behind  him, 
and  accordingly,  when  I  came  up,  saluted  him*  He  viewed  me  and  said — "  It  is  very  likely, 
good  sir,  that  you  travel  much  more  easy  on  that  ass  than  1  do  with  all  my  equipage." 

Imagining  he  had  meant  his  coach  and  servants  be  left  behind,  I  answered — "  In  troth,  sir, 
I  reckon  it  more  easy  travelling  than  in  a  coach,  for  though,  there  is  no  dispute  but  you  go* 
very  easily  in  that  you  have  left  behind  you,  yet  the  jolting  of  it  is  troublesome." 

"  'What  coach  behind  ? "  replied  he,  in  a  great  consternation ;  and  turning  short  to  look 
about  him,  the  sudden  motion  made  his  breeches  drop  down,  for  it  broke  one  only  point  he 
had  to  hold  them  up ;  and  though  he  saw  me  ready  to  burst  with  laughing,  he  asked  to  borrow 
one  of  me. 

Perceiving  he  had  no  more  shirt  than  would  come  within  the  waistband  of  his  breeches, 
and  scarce  reach  to  acquaint  his  breech  that  he  had  any,  I  replied — "  As  I  hope  for  mercy, 
air,  you  had  best  wait  till  your  servants  come  up,  for  I  cannot  possibly  assist  you,  having  but 
one  single  point  to  bold  up  my  own  breeches." 

44  If  you  are  in  jest,  sir,"  quoth  he,  holding  his  breeches  in  his  hands,  "  let  it  pass,  for  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  by  servants." 

With  this  he  went  on,  and  was  so  plain  in  letting  me  know  he  was  poor,  that  before  we 
had  gone  half  a  league  together  he  owned  he  should  never  be  able  to  get  to  Madrid  unless  I 
would  let  him  ride  upon  my  ass  awhile,  he  was  so  tired  with  walking  with  bis  breeches  in  hie 
hands,  which  moved  me  to  compassion,  and  I  alighted.  He  was  so  encumbered  with  his 
breeches  that  I  was  fain  to  help  him  up,  and  was  much  surprised  at  what  I  discovered  by  my 
feeling,  for  behind,  as  far  as  was  covered  with  the  cloak,  the  skin  had  no  other  fence  against 
the  eyes  and  the  air.  He  being  sensible  of  the  discovery  I  had  made,  very  discreetly  prevented 
what  reflections  I  might  make,  saying,  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  reverend  sir,"  giving  me 
that  title  on  account  of  my  long  scholar's  robe ;  "  no  doubt  but  when  you  saw  my  fine  starched 
band,  and  the  show  I  made,  you  fancied  I  was  the  Lord  knows  who.  Little  do  you  think 
how  many  fine  outsides  are  as  bare  within  as  what  you  felt" 

I  assured  him,  upon  my  word,  that  I  had  conceited  much  different  matters  from  what  I 
found. 

44  Why  then,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  let  me  tell  you  all  you  have  yet  seen  is  nothing,  for  every- 
thing about  me  is  remarkable,  and  no  part  of  me  is  truly  clad.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  am  a 
real  substantial  gentleman,  of  a  good  family,  and  known  seat  on  the  mountains,  and  could  I 
but  feed  my  body  as  I  keep  my  state  and  gentility,  I  should  be  a  happy*  man.  But  as  the 
world  goes,  good  sir,  there  is  no  keeping  up  noble  blood  without  bread  and  meat,  and,  God 
be  praised,  it  runs  red  in  every  man's  veins,  nor  can  he  be  a  worthy  person  who  is  worth 
nothing.  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  good  pedigree,  for,  being  ready  to  starve  one 
day,  they  would  not  give  me  a  chop  of  mutton  in  the  cook's  shop  for  mine,  and  yet  it  is 
flourished  with  gold  letters ;  but  the  leaf  gold  on  pills  is  more  valuable,  and  few  men  of  letters 
have  any  gold.  I  have  sold  all,  to  my  very  burial  place,  that  nothing  may  be  called  mine 
when  I  am  dead,  for  my  father,  Toribio  Rodriguez  Ballejo  Gomes  de  Ampuero,  who  had  all 
these  names,  lost  all  he  had  by  being  bound  for  others.  I  have  nothing  now  left  to  sell  but 
the  title  of  Don,  and  I  am  so  unfortunate  that  I  can  scarce  find  anybody  that  has  occasion  for 
it,  because  there  is  scarce  a  scoundrel  now  but  usurps  it." 

Though  the  poor  gentleman's  misfortunes  were  intermixed  with  something  that  was 
comical,  I  could  not  but  pity  him,  asked  his  name,  whither  he  was  going,  and  what  to  do  ? 
He  answered  with  all  his  father's  names,  Don  Toribio  Rodriguez  Ballejo  Gomez  de  Ampueroy 
Jordan.  Never  did  I  hear  such  an  empty-sounding,  jingling  name,  or  so  like  the  clattering 
of  a  bell,  as  beginning  in  Don  and  ending  in  dan.  He  added  he  was  going  to  Madrid,  because 
a  thread-bare  elder  brother  as  he  was  soon  grew  tainted  and  mouldy  in  a  country  town,  and 
had  no  way  to  subsist,  and  therefore  he  was  going  to  the  common  refuge  of  distressed  persons, 
where  there  is  room  for  all,  and  open  houses  kept  for  wandering  spongers.  "  And  I  never  want 
five  or  six  crowns  in  my  pocket,"  said  he,  "  as  soon  as  I  come  thither,  nor  a  good  bed,  meat  and 
drink,  and  sometimes  a  forbidden  pleasure ;  for  a  good  wit  at  court  is  like  the  philosopher**  stone* 
which  converts  all  it  touches  into  gold."    This  to  me  was  the  most  welcome  news  I  had 
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heard,  and  therefore,  at  it  were  to  divert  thetediousness  of  our  journey,  I  desired  him  to  inform 
me  how  and  by  whom  he  and  others  in  hit  condition  could  lire  at  court,  for  to  me  it  appeared 
a  yery  difficult  matter,  because  there  every  one  seemed  so  far  from  being  contented  with  his 
own  that  he  aimed  at  what  belonged  to  others.  -> 

"  There  are  many  of  aU  sorts;*  replied  ray  spark;  "but  flattery  is  like  a  master-key,  which 
introduces  a  man  wheresoever  he  pleases  in  such  great  places,  and  that  you  may  not  think 
strange  of  what  I  say,  do  but  listen  to  my  adventures  and  contrivances,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it." 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  THaXAD-BAEX   GKMTLIMAY   OIVXS  AW   ACCOUNT  OF   HIS   XIFB   AND   ACTIONS. 

«  Thi  first  thing  you  are  to  observe  is,  that  at  court  there  are  always  the  wisest  and  the 
weakest,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  and  the  extremes  of  all  other  sorts.  There  the  virtuous 
are  concealed  and  toe  wicked  not  taken  notice  of;  and  there  lives  a  sort  of  people  like/nyseU, 
who  are  not  known  to  have  any  estates,  real  or  personal,  nor  does  it  appear  whence  they  came 
or  how  they  live.  Among  ourselves  we  are  distinguished  by  several  names,  some  are  called 
gentlemen  mumpers,  others  sharpers,  others  pinch  guts,  others  barebones,  and  others  com- 
moners ;  but  in  general  we  live  by  our  wits.  For  the  most  part  we  cheat  our  stomachs  of 
their  due,  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  and  troublesome  thing  to  live  upon  others.  We  are 
mere  scare-crows  at  all  good  tables,  the  terror  of  cook  shops,  and  always  unbidden  and 
unwelcome  guests,  living,  like  cameleons,  by  the  air,  and  yet  never,  contented.  When  we 
happen  to  dine  upon  a  leek  we  strut  about,  and  look  as  big  as  if  stuffed  with  capons.  Who- 
soever comes  to  visit  us  never  fails  to  find  mutyton,  and  foul  bones,  and  parings  of  fruit  about 
the  house,  and  the  door  strewed  with  feathers  and  young  rabbit  skins,  all  which  we  pick  up 
over  night  about  the  streets  to  credit  us  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  the  friend  comes  in  we  Call 
into  a  passion,  and  cry, « It  is  a  strange  thing  that  I  can  never  make  this  maid  sweep  the  room 
in  time.  Good  sir,  excuse  me,  for  I  have  had  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  these  servants  never 
mind  their  business/  Sec.  Such  as  do  not  know  us  believe  it,  and  think  we  have  bad  a* 
entertainment.  Next  as  for  dining  at  other  men's  houses ;  whensoever  we  have  spoke  but 
three  words  with  a  man  we  take  care  to  know  where  he  lives,  thither  we  are  sure  to  make  just 
at  eating  time,  when  we  know  he  is  at  table ;  we  tell  him  his  conversation  has  so  charmed  us 
that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  away,  for  he  is  the  most  taking  person  in  the  world.  If  he  asks 
whether  we  have  dined,  and  they  have  not  begun,  we  answer  in  the  negative.  If  they  invite 
us  wc  never  stay  to  be  asked  twice,  because  those  ceremonies  have  often  made  us  go  with 
hungry  bellies.  If  tbey  have  begun  to  eat  we  say  we  have  dined,  and  then,  though  the  master 
of  the  house  carves  up  tiis  fowl  or  any  joint  of  meat  ever  so  dexterously,  that  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  chopping  up  a  mouthful  or  two,  we  cry, '  By  your  leave,  sir,  pray  let  me  have 
the  honour  of  being  your  carver,  for  I  remember  (naming  some  duke  or  earl  that  is  dead), 
God  rest  his  soul,  used  to  take  more  delight  in  seeing  me  carve  than  in  eating.*  This  said, 
we  lay  bold  of  the  knife,  cut  out  curious  bits,  and  say,  *  How  delicately  it  smells !  It  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  cook  not  to  taste  it ;  what  a  delicate  hand  she  has  at  seasoning.9  With 
this  we  fall  on,  and  down  goes  half  the  meat  in  the  dish  for  a  taste.  If  there  be  bacon,  we  call 
it  our  delight ;  if  mutton,  the  only  thing  that  we  love ;  if  but  a  turnip,  an  exquisite  morsel ; 
and  so  everything  that  comes  in  our  way  is  ever  the  thing  we  most  admire.  If  all  this  fails 
we  are  sure  of  the  alms  of  some  monastery,  which  we  do  not  receive  in  public,  among  the 
beggars,  but  privately,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  friars  that  we  rather  take  it  out  o. 
devotion  than  for  want. 

"  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  one  of  us  in  a  gaming-house,  how  diligently  he  attends,  snuffs 
the  candles,  bands  the  wine,  fetches  cards,  applauds  ajji  the  winner  says,  and  all  this  for  a  poor 
royal  or  two  he  gives  him.  We  carry  in  our  mind  the  whole  inventory  of  our  wardrobe,  or  rag- 
shop,  in  order  to  dress  us ;  and  as  in  some  places  they  observe  set  times  for  prayer,  so  do  wo 
for  mending  and  botching.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  variety  of  rubbish  we  lay  up  and 
produce  upon  occasion.  We  look  upon  the  sun  as  our  mortal  enemy,  because  he  discovers 
our  darns,  stitches,  and  patches,  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  be  beholding  to  him,  standing  up 
with  our  legs  wide  open  in  the  mocning,  where  he  shines  in,  to  discover  by  the  shadows  on  the 
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ground  what  snreds  or  rags  hang  between  our  legs,  ana*  then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors*  we  trial 
the  breeches.  Now  that  part  betwixt  the  tegs  being  so  apt  to  wear,  it  is  very  odd  to  observe 
what  gaps  we  make  behind  to  fill  op  the  fore  part,  so  that  very  often  the  hind  past  it  hacked 
away  till  it  remains  qnite  naked.  Only  the  cloak  is  privy  to  this  secret,  and  therefore  we  ace 
▼ery  cautious  of  windy  days,  and  of  going  up  stairs  that  are  Hgbt,  or  mounting  a  horseback* 
"We  make  it  our  business  to  study  postures  against  the  light,  and  if  it  prove  a  very  bright  day 
we  walk  with  our  legs  as  close  as  may  be,  and  sit  as  if  our  knees  were  clung  together,  for  fear 
lest,  if  we  open  them,  the  gashes  may  appear.  There  is  nothing  about  us  but  what  has  been 
another  thing  before,  and  may  hare  a  particular  history  written  of  it ;  as,  for  instance,  you 
aee  this  waistcoat,  sir;  it  was,  once  a  pair  of  wide  knee  breeches,  grandchild  to  a  short  cloak, 
and  great  grandchild  to  a  long  mourner's  cloak,  which  was  its  first  parent,  and  now  it  waits 
to  be  converted  into  footing  for  stockings,  and  forty  other  things,  x  Our  socks  were  once 
handkerchiefs,  descended  from  towels  which  had  been  shirts,  and  those  the  issue  of  sheets ; 
after  all  this  they  are  made  into  paper,  on  which  we  write,  and  at  last  burn  it  to  make  blacking 
for  our  shoes,  where  I  have  seen  k  perform  wonders,  recovering  many  a  pair  that  was  con- 
demned as  only  fit  for  the  dunghill.  At  night  we  never  fail  to  get  at  the  greatest  distance 
we  can  from  the  lights  for  fear  of  discovering  our  threadbare  eloaju  and  woolless  coats,  for 
there  is  no  mere  keep  oa  them  then  b  epon  a  stone ;  and  though  it  pleases  God  to  give  u» 
hair  on  oar  foots  we  here  none  on  our  clothes,  end  therefore,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  barber, 
we  always  contrive  to  stay  till  two  of  us  want  trimming  together,  and  then  we  scrape  one 
another,  following  the  advice  of  the  Gospel, «  Be  helpful  to  one  another,  like  loving  brethren,' 
Besides,  we  always  take  care  net  to  intrude  into  the  houses  of  others,  for  every  one  keeps  hie 
own,  and  timely  notice  hi  given,  to  avoid  contention,  being  very  jealous  in  the  point  of  eating. 
It  is  an  indispensable  defy  among  ns  to  ride  about  all  the  great  noted  streets  once  a  quarter,, 
though  it  be  but  en  a  eeit,  and  onoa  a  year  to  go  in  a  coach,  when  we  are  sure  to  sit  as  close 
to  the  door  as  possible,  throating  out  our  heads,  bowing  to  all  that  pass  by,  to  be  seen,  and 
talking  to  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  though  they  do  not  see  or  mind  us.  If  any  unman- 
nerly creature  happens  to  bite  as  before  ladies,  we  have  ways  to  scratch  in  public  without  being 
taken  notice  of;  for  if  it  happens  to  be  en  the  thigh,  we  tell  a  story  of  a  soldier  we  saw  had  a 
shot  through  there,  clapping  our  fingers  on  the  place  that  itches,  and  clawing  instead  of 
■pointing.  If  it  »  in  the  ehurch,  and  they  sting  en  our  breasts,  we  beat  them  by  way  of 
devotion,  though  it  be  at  a  christening ;  for  the  back,  we  lean  against  the  pillar  or  wall,  and 
rub  it  there,  as  if  we  only  stood  up  to  observe  something.  To  deal  ingenuously  as  to  the  matter 
of  lying,  not  one  word  ot  truth  ever  comes  out  of  our  mouth.  In  all  companies  we  run  over 
a  bead-roll  of  dukes  and  earls,  making  some  of  them  our  friends  and  ethers  our  relations, 
always  observing  that  those  great  men  must  be  either  dead  or  very  remote.  The  best  of  all 
is  that  we  never  foil  in  love,  unless  it  be  to  earn  our  bread,  for  by  our  constitutions  coy  ladies, 
though  never  so  beautiful,  are  absolutely  forbidden  ;  so  that  we  ever  court  a  tripewoman  for 
our  meat,  the  landlady  for  our  lodging,  the  starcher  for  our  band  and  other  necessaries ;  and 
though  such  slender  diet  makes  us  unfit  to  satisfy  them  all,  yet  we  keep  them  in  good  humour* 
Will  anybody  that  sees  the  boots  on  my  legs  believe  they  are  upon  the  bare  skin,  without  any 
stockings  ?  Or  will  any  one  that  sees  my  curious  starched  band  imagine  I  have  no  shirt  ?  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  a  gentleman  may  make  a  shift  without  those  things,  but  there  is  no  living  for 
him  without  a  set  starched  band.  This  is  an  outward  ornament  altogether  necessary  to  grace  a 
man,  and  besides,  when  he  has  turned  it  and  wound  it  every  way,  the  starch  in  it  will  make  him 
a  mess  as  good  as  water  gruel.  In  short,  reverend  sir,  a  gentleman  of  our  stamp  must  go 
through  all  sorts  of  wants  and  hardships,  and  that  is  the  way  to  live  at  court.  Sometimes  be 
flourishes  and  rolls  in  plenty,  and  at  another  time  he  foils  into  an  hospital ;  but  still  he  Uvea, 
and  he  who  knows  how  to  manage  is  a  king,  though  he  has  never  so  little." 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  spark's  unaccountable  ways  of  living,  and  so  much  diverted 
with  his  relation,  that  I  went  on  a- foot  as  for  as  Rosas,  without  reflecting  where  we  should 
lay  that  night.  The  squire  supped  with  me,  for  he  had  not  one  cross,  and  I  thought  myself 
beholding  to  him  for  his  instructions,  because  they  led  me  into  abundance  of  secrets,  and  put 
me  into  the  way  of  sharping.  I  acquainted  him  with  my  designs  before  we  went  to  bed, 
which  he  returned  with  a  thousand  embraces,  telling  me  he  had  always  been  in  hopes  since  he 
met  me  that  his  words  would  work  some  good  effect  en  a  person  of  my  capacity.      He  offered 
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me  his  service  towards  introducing  roe,  tt  Madrid,  into  the  society  of  the  tricking  brother, 
hood,  and  a  lodging  among  them.  I  accepted  of  his  kindness,  without  discovering  1  had  such 
•  treasure  of  ducats,  but  only  a  hundred  royals,  which  with  the  kindness  I  had  done,  and  was 
still  continuing,  purchased  bis  friendship.  1  bought  him  three  points  of  our  landlord,  he  tied 
up  his  hose,  we  rested  that  night,  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  away  we  went  to 
Madrid. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

WHAT  HArrEKZD  TO   MX   AT   MT   FISST   COMIHO  TO   MABftID  TILL  BIGHT, 

W*  got  to  Madrid  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  lovingly  together,  by  consent,  to 
the  bouse  where  Don  Torribio's  friends  lived.  A  very  old  woman,  miserably  clad,  opened 
the  door  ;  he  inquired  for  his  friends,  and  she  answered  they  were  gone  out  a  seeking.  We 
continued  by  ourselves  till  noon,  diverting  the  time,  be  encouraging  me  to  follow  the  spunging 
course  of  life,  and  1  listening  carefully  to  his  advice.  Half  an  hour  after  twelve  o'clock  in 
came  a  phantom,  clad  in  black  baize  down  to  his  heels,  and  so  bare  that  a  Ilea  could  not  stick 
upon  it ;  they  talked  to  one  another  in  cant,  the  result  whereof  was  his  embracing  me,  and 
offering  bis  service.  We  discoursed  awhile,  and  then  he  pulled  out  a  glove,  in  which  were 
-sixteen  royals,  and  a  letter  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  collected  that  money,  pretending  it  was 
a  licence  to  beg  for  a  woman  in  distress.  He  took  the  money  out  of  the  glove,  drew  another 
to  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  folded  them  together  as  physicians  do;  I  asked  him,  why  he  did 
not  wear  them,  anfl  he  answered,  because  they  were  both  for  one  hand,  and  that  way  they 
served  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  fellows.  All  this  while,  I  observed  be  did  not  let  go  his 
cloak  which  was  wrapped  about  him,  and  being  but  a  novice,  for  my  better  information,  took 
the  liberty  to  inquire  why  be  still  hugged  himself  up  so  close  in  his  cloak.  He  replied,  "  My 
friend,  there  is  a  great  rent  down  my  back,  made  up  with  a  patch  of  old  stufl£  besides  a  fereat 
spot  of  oil ;  this  piece  of  a  cloak  bides  all,  and  thus  I  can  appear  abroad." 

At  length  he  unwrapped  himself,  and  under  his  cassock  I  perceived  a  great  bulk  sticking 
out,  which  I  took  to  have  been  trunk-breeches,  for  it  looked  like  them,  till  be  going  in  to 
pack  himself  tucked  up  his  coats,  and  I  perceived  there  were  only  two  hoops  of  pasteboard 
tied  to  his  waist,  and  joining  to  his  thighs,  which  stuck  out  under  his  mourning ;  for  be 
wore  neither  shirt  nor  breeches,  but  was  so  naked  that  he  had  scarce  anything  to  louse.  He 
went  into  the  lousing  room,  and  turned  a  little  board  that  hung  at  the  door,  on  which  was 
written,  '  One  is  lousing,'  that  no  other  might  go  in  till  he  had  done.  I  blessed  God,  with 
all  my  heart,  to  see  how  he  had  provided  for  men,  giving  them  ingenuity  if  they  wanted  riches. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  am  sick  at  the  breeches  with  travelling,  and  therefore 
must  withdraw  to  mend." 

He  asked,  whether  there  were  any  rags ;  the  old  woman,  who  gathered  them  twice  a  week 
about  the  streets,  as  the  rag-women  do  for  the  paper-mills,  to  cure  the  incurable  diseases  of 
those  gentlemen,  answered,  there  were  none,  and  that  Don  Lorenzo  Ynigues  del  Pedroso  had 
kept  his  bed  a  fortnight  for  want  of  them,  being  sick  of  his  coat  At  this  time  in  came  one 
booted,  in  a  travelling  garb,  a  grey  suit,  and  a  hat  bridled  up  on  both  sides.  The  others 
acquainted  him  who  I  was,  and  he  saluted  me  very  lovingly,  laid  down  his  cloak,  and  it  ap- 
peared—who would  imagine  it?— that  the  forepart  of  his  coat  was  of  grey  cloth,  and  the  back 
of  white  linen,  well  liquored  with  sweat  I  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  he  very  demurely 
said, 

<c  You'll  come  into  our  row,  and  then  you  won't  laugh  ;  I'll  lay  a  wager  you  don't  know 
why  I  wear  my  hat  with  the  brims  bridled  up.*' 

I  answered,  "  Te  look  big,  and  remove  all  obstacles  from  your  sight'*    ^ 

"  That's  your  mistake,"  said  he,  *'  I  do  it  to  hinder  the  sight ;  it  is  because  I  have  no  hat- 
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fend,  and  this  hides  it."  This  Mid,  he  pulled  out  about  twenty  letters,  and  as  many  royals, 
saying,  he  eduld  not  deliver  those.  Every  one  was  marked  a  royal  postage,  and  they  were 
mil  folded  alike.  He  signed  any  ansae  that  came  into  his  head  j  writ  news  of  his  own  making, 
and  delivered  them  in  that  habit  to  people  of  fashion,  receiving  the  postage,  which  be  practised 
once  a  month ;  all  which  to  me  was  very  amazing. 

Next  came  two  others,  one  of  them  with  a  cloth  coat  reaching  but  half  way  down  his  wide 
knee  breeches,  and  a  cloak  of  the  same  sort,  with  his  band  raffled  up  to  hide  the  rents  in  it* 
vThe  wide  breeches  were  of  camblet,  but-only  as  far  as  appeared,  for  all  the  rest  was  of  red 
x  baize.  This  man  was  jangling  and  brawling  with  the  other,  who  wore  a  ruff  for  want  of  n 
band,  a  hanging  coat  for  want  of  a  cloak,  and  went  upon  a  crutch,  with  one  leg  bound  up  in 
rags  and  furs,  because  he  had  but  one  stocking.  He  pretended  to  be  a  soldier,  and  bad  been 
so,  but  a  scurvy  one,  and  by  the  privilege  of  a  soldier  intruded  into  any  house.  He  in  the 
coat  and  half  breeches  cried,  "  The  one  half;  or  at  least  a  considerable  part,  is  due  to  me ; 
if  you  do  not  give  it  me,  I  vow  to  God " 

"  Do  not  vow  to  God,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  I  am  not  lame  at  home,  and  if  you  prate 
I'll  lay  this  crutch  about  your  ears." 

This  threat  inflamed  both  parties ;  they  came  to  high  words,  and  gave  one  another  the  lie 
then  falling  to  blows,  the  clothes  in  a  moment  flew  ail  about  in  rags,  at  the  first  handling. 
We  parted  them,  and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  soldier  cried,  "  Put  tricks 
upon  me !  you  shall  not  have  the  value  of  a  cross.  You  must  understand,  gentlemen,  that 
being  at  Saint  Saviour's  church,  there  came  a  child  to  this  poor  fellow,  and  asked  him, 
whether  I  was  the  Ensign  John  de  Lorenzana,  who  answered,  I  was,  because  he  saw  he  had 
something  in  his  hand.  With  this  he  brought  the  child  to  me,  and  calling  me  ensign,  said, 
"Here,  sir,  see  what  this  child  would  have  with  you."  I  understood  the  trick,  and 
said,  "  I  was  the  man,  took  his  message,  and  with  it  a  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  returning  an 
answer  to  his  mother,  who  sent  them  to  some  person  of  that  name.  Now  he  demands  half, 
and  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces  before  I'll  part  with  them,  my  own  nose  shall  have  the  wearing  of 
them  all  out." 

The  cause  was  adjudged  on  his  side,  only  be  was  forbid  blowing  his  nose  in  them,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  old  woman,  to  make  ruffles  and  hand-wrists,  to  appear 
in  sight,  and  represent  shirtsleeves ;  for  blowing  the  nose  was  absolutely  prohibited.  When 
night  came  we  all  went  to  bed,  and  lay  as  close  together  as  herrings  in  a  barrel,-  or  tools  in  a 
tweezer  case.  As  for  supper,  there  was  not  so  much  as  n  thought  of  it,  most  of  the  gang  never 
stripped,  for  they  were  naked  enough  to  go  to  bed  as  they  went  all  day. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THX   SAMS   SUBJECT  OF  THI  rO&KGOINO  CHAmft  COXTIXUXD,  WITH  OTHSB.  STRANG!  AOV1KTUB1S. 

Day  came,  and  we  all  roused.  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  them  already  as  if  we  bad  been 
one  mother's  children;  for  there  is  ever  an  easiness  and  satisfaction  in  what  is  not  good.  It 
was  very  plessant  to  see  one  put  on  his  shirt  at  ten  several  times,  because  it  consisted  of  as 
many  several  clouts,  and  say  a  prayer  at  every  one  like  a  priest  that  is  vesting  to  go  to  the 
altar.  One  could  not  find  the  way  into  his  breeches,  another  called  out  for  help  to  put  on  his 
doublet,  for  none  of  them  knew  the  right  side  from  the  wrong,  or  the  head  from  the  heels. 
When  this  was  overt  which  afforded  no  little  pleasure,  they  all  laid  hold  of  their  needles  and 
thread,  to  darn,  stitch,  and  patch.  One  fixed  an  arm  against  a  wall  to  draw  together  the  rents 
in  a  sleeve ;  another  knelt  down  to  botch  up  the  holes  in  his  hose ;  another  clapped  his  head 
betwixt  his  legs  to  come  at  a  breach  upon  the  hind  part  of  his  breeches.  No  Dutch  landscape 
afforded  such  variety  of  strange  figures  ss  I  saw  there ;  they  botched,  and  the  old  woman 
supplied  them  with  materials,  as  rags  and  clouts  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  she 
had  picked  up  on  Saturday  night. 

When  the  mending  time  was  over,  as  they  called  it,  they  all  viewed  one  another  narrowly, 
to  see  what  was  amiss,  hi  order  to  go  abroad  a  shifting.  I  told  them  I  would  have  them  order 
my 'dress,  for  I  designed  to  lay  out  the  hundred  royals  I  had  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  leave 
off  my  cassock. 

"  That  must  not  be,"  said  they,  "  let  the  money  be  put  into  the  oommon  stock,  we  will 
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clothe  Mm  immediately  out  of  our  wwdsobe,  and  appoint  turn  his  waft  in  tbotown,  whcrabe 
alont  shall  range  and  seek  out.** 

I  consented,  deposited  the  money,  sad  in  a  trios  they  made  me  a  xoontnina;  elotfa  eoat  oat 
of  my  cassock,  cut  my  lone;  cloak  into  a-  short  one,  and  trucked  the  resnaiaa  of  it  for  an  old 
hat  near  dressed,  making  a  hatband  very  neatly  of  some  cotton  picked  oat  of  inkboras.  They 
took  off  my  band  and  wide  -knee  breeches ;  and  instead  of  these  put  net  on  a  pair  of  close  hose 
slashed  only  before,  for  the  sides  and  back  part  ware  nothing  bat  stun  pes  inc.  The  silk  stock- 
ings  they  gave  me  were  not  half  stockings,  for  they  reached  bat  four  Angara  below  the  knees, 
the  rest  being  covered  with  a  tight  pair  of  hoots  over  my  own  red  hose.  The  band  they  gave 
me  was  all  in  rags,  and  when  they  had  put  it  on  they  said,  "  The  band  ia  sosnewhat  decayed 
on  the  sides  and  behind ;  if  anybody  looks  at  you,  sir,  you  must  be  sure  to  torn  about  as  they 
do,  like  the  sun-flower,  which  still  moves  as  be  does.  If  there  happen  to  hex  two,  at  once, 
observing  you  on  both  sides,  fall  back ;  and  to  prevent  being  observed  behind,  let  your  hat 
hang  down  on  your  neck,  so  that  the  brim  may  cover  the  band,  leaving  ail  your  sorehead 
bare ;  and  if  anybody  asks  why  you  wear  it  so,  tall  him  it  is  because  yeu  dare  show  your , 
face  in  any  part  of  the  world.** 

Next  they  gave  me  a  box  containing  black  and  white  thread,  sawing  silk,  pack-thread,  a 
needle,  a  thimble,  bits  of  cloth,  linen  and  silk,  with  other  shreds  and  scraps,  and  a  knife.  To 
my  girdle  they  fastened  a  tinder-box,  with  a  steel  and  flint  in  a  little  pouch,  saying,  "  This 
box  will  carry  you  through  the  world,  without  the  help  of  friends  or  relations;  this  conanins 
all  we  stand  in  need  of,  take  and  keep  it." 

They  appointed  the  ward  of  Saint  Lewis  for  my  walk,  and  so  I  entered  open  my  employ- 
ment. We  all  went  out  together,  but  because  I  was  a  novice,  they  ordered  aim  that  brought 
and  converted  me  to  be  my  iustrnetor  in  the  trade  of  sharping. 

We  set  out  very  gravely,  walking  in  state,  with  our  beads  in  oar  hands,  and  made  towards 
my  precinct.  We  paid  respect  to  all  wa  met,  taking  off  our  hats  to  the  men,  though  wa  had 
rather  have  taken  their  cloaks ;  to  the  women  we  bowed  low,  because  they  are  fond  of  respect, 
and  proud  of  being  honoured.  My  worthy  governor,  as  he  went  along,  would  say  to  one 
creditor,  "  I  shall  receive  money  to-morrow  ;*  to  another,  "have  patknoe  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  bankers  put  me  off."  One  asked  him  for  his  cloak,  another  for  his  girdle,  by  which  I 
perceived  he  was  such  a  true  friend  to  his  friend,  that  he  had  nothing  which  was  bis  own.  We 
went  in  and  out  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  4ike  drunken  man,  that  And  it  too 
narrow  for  them  to  avoid  duns.  Here  one  whipped  out  to  demand  has  house-rent,  there 
another  the  hire  of  his  sword,  presently  a  third  the  loan  of  bis  sheets  and  shirts;  so  that  it 
appeared  he  was  a  hireling  gentleman,  like  a  hired  horse.  It  happened  he  spied  a  man  at  a 
good  distance,  who,  as  he  told  me,  was  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces  for  a  debt,  but  could  not 
tear  the  money  from  him.  To  prevent  being  known  by  him,  he  let  fall  his  long  hair,  which 
before  was  tucked  up  behind  his  ears,  and  looked  like  a  shock  dog  that  was  never  shorn.  Then 
be  clapped  a  patch  upon  one  eye  and  began  to  talk  to  me  in  Italian.  He  had  time  enough  4 
to  do  this  before  the  other  came  up,  who  had  not  yet  observed  him.  I  declare  it,  I  saw  the 
man  round  and  round  him,  as  a  dog  does  before  he  lies  down,  he  blessed  himself  as  if  he  had 
been  bewitched,  and  went  away,  saying,  "  God  bless  me,  I  durst  have  sworn  it  had  been  he, 
what  a  mighty  mistake  1  had  like  to  commit,  he  who  has  lost  oxen  always  fancies  he  hears 
their  bells." 

I  was  ready  to  burst  with  laughing  to  see  what  a  figure  my  friend  made,  he  stepped  into 
a  porch  to  tuck  up  his  hair  again,  and  pull  off  his  patch,  and  said,  "  These  are  the  dresses  for 
denying  of  debts,  learn,  ray  friend,  for  you  will  see  a  thousand  such  shifts  in  this  town/* 

We  went  on,  and  at  the  corner  of  a  street  took  two  slices  of  gingerbread,  and  as  many 
drams  of  brandy,  of  a  wench,  who  gave  it  us  for  nothing,  after  wishing  my  director  welcome 
to  town,  who  said,  "  This  puts  a  roan  in  a  condition  to  make  shift  without  a  dinner  for  this 
day,  for  at  worst  he  is  sure  of  so  much." 

It  went  to  my  very  heart  to  think  it  was  dubious  whether  we  should  liave  any  dinner,  and  I 
answered  him  very  disconsolately  in  behalf  of  my  stomach,  to  which  be  replied,  '«  Tou  are  a 
man  of  a  small  faith,  and  repose  little  confidence  in  our  mumping  profession.  God  Almighty 
provides  for  the  crows  and  jackdaws,  and  even  for  scriveners,  and  should  he  fail  poor  us? 
You  have  but  a  poor  soul.** 
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u  You  «re  in  the  right,"  quoth  I,  M  but  still  I  fear  I  shall  make  it  poorer,  lor  the  body  is 
the  life  of  the  souL" 

As  we  were  talking  after  this  manner  a  clock  struck  twelve,  and  being  yet  a  stranger  to 
that  profession  my  stomach  took  no  notice  of  the  ginger-bread,  but  I  was  as  if  I  had  eaten  no 
such  thing.  Being  thus  put  in  mind  again  of  that  want,  I  turned  to  my  conductor,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  this  business  of  starving  is  very  hard  to  be  learned  at  first ;  I  was  used  to  feed 
like  a  farmer,  and  am  now  brought  to  last  like  an  anchorite.  It  is  no  wonder  you  are  not 
hungry,  woo  have  been  bred  to  it  from  your  infancy,  like  King  Mitbridates  with  poison*  so 
that  it  is  bow  familiar  and  habitual  to  you.  I  do  not  perceive  you  take  any  diligent  care  to 
provide  fodder,  and  therefore  I  am  resolved  to  shift  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  God  is  my  lite,"  quoth  he,  "what  a  pleasant  spark  you  are,  it  U  but  just  now  struck 
twelve,  and  are  you  in  such  mighty  batto  already  ?  Tour  stomach  is  very  exact  to  it*  hours, 
and  immediately  cries  out  cupboard ;  but  it  must  practise  patience,  and  learn  to  be  in  arrears 
at  times.  .What,  would  you  be  cramming  all  day  ?  the  very  beasts  can  do  no  more.  It  doeg 
not  appear  in  history  that  ever  knight  of  our  order  was  troubled  with  a  looseness.  I  told  you 
already  that  God  provides  for  all  men,  yet,  if  you  are  in  such  haste,  I  am  going  to  receive  the 
alms  at  the  monastery  of  St  Jerome,  where  there  are  moat  delicious  friars ;  there  will  I  stun: 
my  devil :  if  you  will  go  along  with  me,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  every  one  take  bis  own  course." 

"  Farewell,"  said  I,  "  my  wants  are  not  so  small  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  leavings  of 
others;  every  men  shift  for  himself" 

My  friend  walked  very  upright,  now  and  then  looking  upon  bis  feet,  and  took  out  a  few 
crumbs  of  bread,  which  he  carried  for  that  purpose  in  a  little  box,  these  he  strewed  about  his 
beard  and  clothes,  so  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  dined.  I  coughed  and  hawked  to  conceal  my 
weakness,  wiping  my  whiskers,  mulled  up  with  my  cloak  upon  the  left  shoulder,  pUying  with 
my  tens,  for  I  had  but  ten  beads  upon  my  string.  They  that  saw  me  believed  I  bad  dined, 
but  all  my  confidence  was  in  my  crowns  I  had  sunk,  though  I  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  that 
it  was  against  the  rules  of  our  profession  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  being  obliged  to  feed  upon  the 
public ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  break  the  fast  and  transgress  the  ordinances.  By  this  time  I 
was  come  to  the  corner  of  St  Lewis's  street,  where  a  pastry-cook  lived.  On  the  bulk  lay  a 
curious  mutton  pie,  delicately  baked,  and  piping  hot  out  of  the  oven ;  my  nose  stumbled  at 
it,  and  I  made  a  full  set  like  a  dog  at  a  partridge,  fixing  my  eyes,  and  gazing  so  steadfastly  that 
it  shrank  up  as  if  it  had  been  blasted.  It  bad  been  pleasant  enough  to  know  how  many  waya 
I  cast  about  to  steal  it,  and  then  again  resolved  to  buy  it.  By  this  time  it  struck  one,  which 
put  sucb  a  damp  upon  me  that  I  resolved  to  launch  into  the  next  cook's  shop.  As  I  waa 
steering  towards  one  it  pleased  God  that  I  met  with  a  friend  of  mine,  called  the*  Licentiate 
Flechilla,  who  came  swinging  his  cassock  down  the  street,  his  face  all  dusty,  and  his  long  robe* 
full  of  daglocks.  As  soon  as  be  spied  me  he  ran  to  embrace  me,  and  yet  I  wonder  be  should 
know  me  in  that  condition.  I  returned  his  embrace.  He  asked  now  I  did,  and  I  answered, 
"  I  have  abundance  of  stories  to  tell  you,  Mr  Licentiate,  all  that  troubles  me  is  that  I  must  bo 
gone  to-night." 

••  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  quoth  be,  "  and  were  it  not  late,  and  that  I  am  going  in  haste  to 
dinner,  I  would  stay  with  you,  but  a  sister  I  have  that  is  married,  and  her  husband 
expects  me." 

"  Is  Mrs  Anne  here  ?"  said  I ;  "  whatever  becomes  of  my  business  I'll  go  and  wait  upon  her, 
that  is  a  duty  I  cannot  dispense  with." 

Hearing  frim  say  be  had  not  dined  made  me  sharp ;  away  I  went  with  him,  and  by  the  way 
told  him  that  a  wench  he  had  been  very  fond  of  at  Alcala  was  then  in  the  town,  and  I  could 
get  him  admittance  into  her  house.  He  was  mightily  pleased  at  this  motion,  for  I  purposely 
contrived  to  talk  of  such  things  as  might  be  pleasing  to  him.  This  discourse  held  us  till  we 
came  to  his  sister's  house  ;  in  we  went ;  I  made  very  great  tenders  of  service  to  both  husband 
and  wife,  and  they  believing  all  I  said  was  true,  and  that  I  might  be  out  of  countenance  lor 
coming  at  that  time  of  day,  began  to  excuse  themselves,  saying  they  would  have  made  some 
provision  had  they  thought  of  such  a  guest.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  and  invited  myself, 
telling  them  I  was  no  stranger,  but  an  old  friend,  and  should  take  it  unkindly  to  bo  treated 
with  ceremony.  They  sat  down,  I  did  so  too ;  and  the  better  to  stop  the  other's  mouth,  who 
had  not  invited  me,  nor  ever  thought  of  any  such  thing,  every  now  and  then  J  gave  him  a 
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remembrance  of  the  wench,  faying  the  had  asked  for  end  was  infinitely  fend  of  him,  with  many 
more  lies  to  that  purpose,  which  made  him  bear  the  more  patiently  with  my  cramming,  for 
such  havock  as  I  made  in  the  first  course  was  never  seen.  The.boiled  meat  was  served  up,  I 
tumbled  the  best  part  of  it  down  my  throat  in  a  moment,  without  nioety,  but  in  such  a  hurry, 
as  if  I  had  not  thought  it  safe  enough  betwixt  my  teeth.  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  laid  about 
me  at  such  a  rate,  as  if  my  life  had  depended  on  it,  and  waa  so  expeditious  that  everything 
seemed  to  vanish  in  my  presence.  No  doubt  but  they  observed  how  I  poured  down  the  soup, 
how  soon  I  drained  the  dish,  how  clean  I  picked  the  bones,  and  how  cleverly  I  dispatched  the 
meat,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  at  every  turn  1  clapped  a  good  lunch  of  bread  into  my  pocket,  till 
it  could  hold  no  more. 

When  the  table  was  taken  away,  the  licentiate  and  I  stepped  aside  to  talk  about  our  going 
to  the  aforesaid  wench's  house,  which  I  represented  to  him  as  a  very  easy  matter ;  but  as  we 
were  talking  at  the  window  I  pretended  somebody  had  called  to  me  from  the  street,  and 
answering,  M  8ir,  I  come  this  moment,"  asked  leave  of  my  friend,  promising  to  return  imme- 
diately.    I  left  him  waiting  for  me,  and  so  he  might  have  done  to  this  day,  for  I  slipped  away, 
and,  being  full,  had  no  more  occasion  for  him.    I  met  him  several  times  after,  and  excused 
myself,  telling  a  thousand  lies,  which  are  not  to  our  purpose.     Rambling  thence  about  the 
streets  at  random,  I  came  to  the  Guadalajara  gate,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  that 
are  at  the  mercers'  doors.      As  God  would  have  it,  there  came  two  of  those  creatures  that 
borrow  money  upon  their  handsome  faces  to  the  shop ;  they  were  both  closely  veiled,  with 
only  one  eye  bare,  to  see  their  way,  and  attended  by  an  old  woman,  and  a  boy,  half  footman 
half  page.     They  asked  for  some  very  rich  new  fashion  wrought  velvet     To  commence  e> 
discourse,  I  began  to  play  and  pun  upon  the  velvet,  turning  and  winding  till  I  brought  it  to 
all  the  waggish  meanings  I  had  a  mind  to.     I  perceived  my  freedom  had  put  them  in  hopea 
they  might  carry  off*  some  present  from  the  shop,  and,  knowing  I  could  be  no  loser,  1  offered 
them  whatsoever  they  pleased.    They  stood  out  a  little,  pretending  they  did  not  use  to  accept 
of  anything  from  persons  they  were  not  acquainted  with*     I  laid  bold  of  that  opportunity, 
telling  them  I  owned  it  was  a  presumption  in  me  to  offer  them  anything  there,  but  that  I 
desired  them  to  accept  of  a  parcel  of«rieb  silks  sent  me  from  Milan,  which  that  page  of  mine 
ahould  carry  them  at  night,  pointing  to  one  that  stood  over  the  way,  bare-beaded,  waiting  for 
his  master,  who  was  in  a  shop.     And  that  they  might  take  me  for  some  man  of  quality,  and 
well  known,  I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  all  the  judges,  privy  councillors,  and  peers,  that  went  by, 
bowing  as  if  we  had  been  very  well  acquainted,  though  I  knew  none  of  them.     These  outward 
shows,  and  my  taking  out  a  piece  or  two  of  gold  of  my  hidden  treasure  on  pretence  of  giving 
an  alms  to  a  poor  body  that  begged  of  me,  made  them  conclude  I  was  some  gentleman  of  note. 
They  thought  fit  to  go  home  because  it  grew  late,  and  took  their  leave,  charging  me  to  be 
sure  the  page  should  go  as  privately  as  might  be.     I  begged  of  them,  only  as  a  favour  and 
token  of  their  good  will,  a  pair  of  beads  all  set  and  linked  in  gold,  which  the  handsomest  of  them 
had  in  her  hand,  as  a  pledge  for  me  to  visit  them  the  next  day  without  faiL     They  made  some 
difficulty  to  part  with  it  till  I  offered  them  a  hundred  crowns  in  pawn  for  it,  which  they 
refused,  hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  me  in  for  a  better  penny,  asked  where  I  lodged,  and 
told  me  their  quarters,  desiring  me  to  observe  that  they  could  not  receive  messages  at  all 
times,  because  they  were  persons  of  quality.     I  led  them  through  the  high  street,  and  before 
we  turned  out  of  it  made  choice  of  the  largest  and  fairest  house  I  could  find,  which  had  a  coach 
without  horses  standing  at  the  door,  telling  them  it  was  mine,  and  at  their  service,  as  was  the 
coach  and  master  of  them.     My  name,  I  told  them,  was  Don  Alvaro  de  Cordova,  and  in  I 
went  to  rights,  before  their  frees.     At  our  coming  out  of  the  shop  I  remember  I  called  over 
one  of  the  pages  from  the  other  side  of  the  way,  beckoning  to  him  very  stately  with  my  band, 
and  pretending  to  order  him  and  the  rest  of  them  to  wait  there  till  I  came,  but  in  reality  only 
asked  whether  he  did  not  belong  to  my  uncle,  the  privy  councillor;  he  answered  he  did  not, 
and  so  I  dismissed  him,  setting  myself  off  with  borrowed  feathers. 

When  it  was  dark  night  we  all  went  home,  and  coming  in  I  found  the  counterfeit  soldier 
that  had  the  clouted  leg  with  a  white  wax  flambeau  they  had  given  him  to  attend  a  funeral, 
and  he  ran  away  with  it.  This  fellow's  name  was  Magaso,  born  at  Olias ;  be  had  been  captain 
in  a  play,  and  had  fought  abundance  of  Moors  in  a  sword  dance.  When  he  talked  with  any 
that  bad  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  told  them  he  had  been  in  China,  and  if  he  happened 
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to  meet  with  any  that  had  been  then,  he  pretended  he  had  served  in  Flanders.  He  talked 
much  of  encamping,  and  lying  in  the  &eldv  though  he  had  never  been  in  any,  unless  it  were 
to  louse  himself;  named  abundance  of  strongholds,  and  knew  none  but  the  common  gaols; 
highly  extolled  the  memory  of  Don  John  of  Austria ;  commended  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  a 
generous,  true  friend  ;  and  had  abundance  of  names  of  noted  Turks,  gallies,  and  great  officers, 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  all  which  he  had  picked  out  of  a  ballad,  then  in  vogue,  concerning  the  like 
affairs ;  but  being  altogether  unacquainted  with  geography,  or  anything  of  the  sea,  discoursing 
about  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  said  that  Lepanto  was  a  very  brave  Turk.  The  poor 
wretch  was  so  ignorant  that  he  served  to  make  us  excellent  sport. 

Soon  after  in  came  my  friend  with  bis  nose  beaten  almost  flat  to  his  face,  all  his  head 
wrapped  up  in  clouts,  very  bloody  and  dirty.  We  asked  him  how  he  came  into  that  pickle ; 
he  told  us  he  went  to  the  alms  at  the  monastery  of  St  Jerome,  and  asked  for  a  double  portion, 
pretending  it  was  for  some  poor  people  that  could  not  beg ;  the  friars  stopped  so  much  from 
the  common  mumpers  to  give  it  htm,  at  which  they,  being  provoked,  dogged  him,  and  found 
he  was  laying  about  him  with  might  and  main  in  a  dark  corner, behind  a  door.  They  fell  into 
debate  whether  it  was  lawful  to  cheat  to  fill  one's  own  belly,  and  to  rob  others  to  serve  one- 
self; the  contest  rose  to  high  words,  which  were  followed  with  blows,  and  those  raised  many 
knobs  and  bumps  on  his  head.  They  attacked  him  with  the  pots  tbey  received  their  pottage 
in,  and  the  damage  done  to  his  nose  came  by  a  wooden  dish  they  gave  him  to  smell  to,  more 
hastily  than  bad  been  convenient ;  they  took  away  his  sword,  out  came  the  porter,  and  had 
enough  to  do  to  part  them.  In  short,  our  poor  brother  was  in  so  much  danger  that  he  offered 
to  return  all  he  had  eaten,  and  it  would  not  serve  bis  turn,  for  all  they  insisted  upon  was  that 
he  begged  for  others,  and  thought  much  to  pass  for  a  mumper.  Out  started  from  among  the 
rest  of  the  gang  a  two-handed  mendicant  scholar,  crying,  "  Do  but  behold  the  figure  made  up 
of  clouts,  like  a  rag  baby,  as  poor  as  a  pastrycook  in  Lent,  as  full  of  holes  as  a  flageolet,  all 
patches,  like  a  magpie,  as  greasy  as  an  oilman,  and  as  tattered  as  an  old  colours ;  pitiful 
scoundrel,  there  are  those  that  receive  the  holy  saint's  alms  that  are  fit  to  be  bishops,  or  fpr 
any  other  dignity ;  I  myself  am  a  graduate  at  Siguenza,  and  does  Mr  Shabrag  think  it  a 
disgrace  to  eat  amongst  us?"  The  porter  interposed,  hearing  a  little  old  fellow  cry  out,  that 
though  he  came  there  for  pottage,  he  was  descended  from  the  famous  great  captain,  and  had 
many  lofty  relations.  But  I  will  leave  them  here,  since  our  companion  was  now  got  off  and 
endeavouring  to  shake  his  bones  into  their  places  again. 


HAPTER   III. 

TBX    FARTHER   rXOCXIDIHOS  OF  THIS  8HARNXG   GANG,  TILL   THIY  WIKB  THROW K   ALTOGETHER 

INTO   GAOL. 

The  next  that  came  was  Merlo  Dias,  his  girdle  hung  all  round  with  earthen  cups  and  glasses, 
which  he  got  at  nunneries,  begging  drink  at  the  wheel,  without  the  least  remorse  of  con- 
science. Don  Lorenzo  de  Pedroso  relieved  him  coming  in  with  an  excellent  good  cloak,  which 
he  had  exchanged  at  a  billiard  table,  for  his  own  that  had  no  sign  it  had  been  made  of  wool, 
it  was  so  threadbare.  This  fellow  used  to  take  off  his  cloak,  as  if  he  designed  to  play,  and  to 
lay  it  among  the  rest,  and  then  not  agreeing  about  the  match,  he  returned  to  the'  place,  took 
up  the  cloak  he  liked  best  and  went  his  way ;  the  same  he  did  at  ninepins  and  other  games. 
AH  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  Don  Cosme,  who  came  in  with  a  regiment  of  boys  at 
his  tail,  that  were  troubled  with  the  king*s-evil,  cancers  or  leprosy,  or  were  hurt  or  lame.  He 
played  the  white  witch,  or  doctor,  that  cured  by  prayers  and  blessings,  having  to  this  purpose 
learned  some  superstitions  ceremonies  and  cramp  words  of  an  old  woman.  By  this  cheat  be 
got  more  than  all  the  rest  together,  for  if  any  one  came  to  be  cured  without  something  to 
make  a  show  under  his  cloak,  or  the  jingle  of  money  in  his  pocket,  or  the  cry  of  some  live 
fowl,  he  was  never  at  leisure.  He  had  made  fools  of  half  the  town,  making  them  believe  what- 
soever he  pleased,  for  there  never  was  so  absolute  a  master  at  lying ;  insomuch,  that  he  never 
spoke  truth  but  accidentally.  His  common  discourse  was  of  heaven  ;  when  be  came  into  a 
'house,  he  always  said,  "  God  be  here,"  and  going  out,  u  T>e  Lord  have  you  in  his  keeping." 
All  he  had  about  him  teemed  hypocrisy ;  a  pair  of  beads  as  big  as  walnuts;  he  contrived 
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that  sometime  a  discipline  made  bloody  at  his  note  should  peep  out  under  his  cloak ;  when 
he  shrugged  to  remove  the  vermin  that  bit  him,  he  persuaded  others  it  was  the  hair  cloth  he 
wore  next  his  skin,  and  that  his  starving  was  a  voluntary  fast  Then  would  he  tell  stories  of 
strange  temptations  he  overcame ;  if  the  devil  happened  to  be  named,  he  cried,  *'  The  Lord 
deliver  and  preserve  us,"  kissed  the  ground  when  he  went  into  the  church,  called  himself  un- 
worthy sinner,  never  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  look  at  women,  but  did  not  stick  to  take  up  their 
coats.  These  cheats  had  so  far  prevailed  on  the  multitude  that  they  begged  his  prayers,  and 
might  as  well  have  applied  themselves  to  the  devil ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  gamester,  but  a 
mere  shark  or  pickpocket,  but  never  took  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  being  always  sure  to  get 
by  it  As  for  women,  he  had  several  children  scattered  about,  and  two  holy  sisters  in  the 
Jhmily  way  at  that  time ;  and  in  short,  if  any  commandment  escaped  breaking  quite,  he  never 
failed  to  crack  it. 

The  next  that  came  was  Polacon,  making  a  great  noise,  and  asking  lor  a  long  sad-coloured 
gown,  a  great  cross,  an  overgrown  false  bterd  and  a  bell ;  and  used  to  go  about  at  sight  in 
this  dress,  crying,  '<  Remember  you  are  to  die,  and  be  kind  to  the  souls  departed,"  ice.  which 
brought  him  in  considerable  alms ;  and  when  he  found  a  house  open,  be  went  in,  and  if  nobody 
was  in  the  way,  stole  all  that  came  to  his  hand.  If  anybody  saw  him,  he  rung  his  bell,  and 
in  a  dismal  tone,  as  he  knew  how  to  frame  it,  cried,  "  Remember,  brethren,**  &c.  All  these* 
and  many  more  contrivances  and  strange  ways  of  stealing,  I  learnt  in  .a  month  I  continued 
among  them.  To  return  where  I  left  off,  I  showed  the  beads  and  told  them  the  story ;  they 
applauded  my  ingenuity,  and  the  old  woman  took  them  into  her  custody  to  sell  them,  and 
went  about,  saying  they  belonged  to  a  poor  maiden  gentlewoman,  who  was  tain  to  sell  them 
for  bread,  having  ber  story  ready  for  every  occasion.  The  old  jade  wept  whenever  she  pleased, 
wrung  her  bands,  and  sighed  most  bitterly  ;  she  called  all  people,  children ;  and  over  a  good 
shift,  jerkin,  gown,  and  petticoats,  wore  a  tattered  long  robe  of  sackcloth,  given  her  by  an 
anchorite,  her  friend,  who  lived  on  the  mountains  by  Alcala.  Her  business  was  to  manage 
all  the  goods,  to  direct  and  conceal ;  but  the  devil,  who  is  always  kind  to  his  servants,  so 
ordered  it,  that  going  one  day  to  a  house  to  sell  some  clothes  and  other  things,  somebody  there 
knew  their  own  goods,  sent  for  an  officer,  secured  the  old  hag,  whom  we  called  mother 
Lebrusca,  and  she  presently  discovered  all  the  plot,  told  how  we  all  lived,  and  that  we  were 
gentlemen  of  prey.  The  officer  left  her  in  the  gaol,  and  came  to  our  house,  where  he  found 
me  and  all  my  companions.  He  had  half  a  dosen  under  catchpoles  along  with  him,  and 
removed  the  whole  sharping  congregation  to  the  prison,  where  our  gentility  availed  us  very 
little. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THZ   raiSON   DISCRLBID,     WITH   AN   ACCOUNT   OP    WHAT   HAPPENED  TO    CS   IK   IT,     TILL   THZ   OLD 

woman  was  whipped;  my  companions  xxrosxn  to  public  shahs,  and  i  camjc  out  uroN 

BAIL. 

As  soon  as  we  came  into  the  gaol  we  were  loaded  with  irons,  and  going  altogether  to  be  clapped 
into  the  dungeon ;  but  I  made  use  of  the  money  I  had  to  prevent  falling  into  that  hell. 
pulling  out  a  pistole,  and  making  it  glitter  in  the  gaoler's  eyes,  saying,  "  Pray,  sir,  be  pleased 
to  hear  mc  a  word  in  private."  He  having  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  gold,  took  me  aside,  and  I 
went  on,  "  I  beseech  you,  sir,  take  pity  of  an  unfortunate  man."  Then  I  took  him  lovingly 
by  the  hand  and  clapped  in  the  piece,  which  he  greedily  grasped,  being  used  to  such  cere- 
monies, and  answered,  "  I  will  examine  into  your  distemper,  and  if  it  is  not  dangerous  you 
shall  down  into  the  hole."  I  understood  him,  and  submitted  myself  peaceably,  so  that  he 
left  me  out,  and  turned  down  my  companions.  I  will  not  take  up  time  in  relating  what  sport 
we  made  in  the  prison,  and  as  we  weut  along  the  streets,  for  being  hunched  along,  bound, 
some  of  us  without  cloaks,  and  others  with  them  dragging  along,  it  was  comical  to  see  such 
a  parcel  of  ragamuffins,  all  patches,  and  parti-coloured  black  and  white,  like  magpies.  The 
officers  knew  not  how  to  take  fast  hold  of  them,  they  were  all  in  such  tatters  ;  some  they 
thought  to  grasp  by  the  flesh,  but  finding  it  was  all  starved  away,  they  feared  to  be 
answerable  for  disjointing  the  bones.  Others  lost  their  coats  and  breeches  by  the  rough 
handling  of  those  unmerciful  fellows.    When  they  unbound  the  rope  they  led  them  all  in, 
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the  rags  and  elouU  dropped  off  with  it  At  night  I  was  carried  te  the  common  side,  where  I 
had  a  little  bed  allotted  me.  It  was  odd  to  see  some  lie  down  in  their  whole  case,  without 
taking  off  the  least,  rag  they  wore  in  the  day ;  others  at  one  motion  put  off  all  the  clothes 
they  had,  others  played ;  but  at  last  we  were  made  fast,  and  the  light  put  out.  We  all  forgot 
our  irons,  and  took  to  our  rest  very  favourably,  but  some  of  my  companions  quarrelling, 
there  was  a  general  fight.  We  beat  out  one  another's  eyes  with  our  girdles  in, the  dark;  and 
the  confusion  was  so  intolerable,  that  they  all  got  up,  and  there  was  a  hideous  cry.  The 
gaoler,  fearing  lest  same  of  his  vassals  might  desert  him,  came  running  up  with  all  his  guards 
well  armed,  opened  the  door,  brought  in  light,  and  examined  the  case. 

The  gaoler,  feaeying  I  would  drop  him  another  pistole  rather  than  be  let  down  into  the 
hole,  laid  bold  of  this  opportunity,  and  ordered  me  to  be  buried  among  the  rest,  which  I 
resolved  to  endure  rather  than  break  bulk  any  more.  I  was  conveyed  down,  where  my  old 
friends  received  me  with  a  great  shout  and  much  satis/action.  That  night  I  lay  cool,  without 
anything  to  cover  me ;  when  it  was  day,  we  all  came  out  of  the  dungeon,  saw  one  another's 
faces,  and,  presently  our  companions  demanded  the  usual  garnish-money,  on  pain  of  a  good 
liquoring.  I  presently  disbursed  six  royals,  but  my  companions  having  nothing  to  give,  their 
cause  was  referred  till  night.  Among  the  rest  in  the  dungeon,  was  a  one-eyed,  tall  young 
fellow,  with  s  great  pair  of  whiskers,  a  sour  look,  round  shouldered,  and  those  well  flogged* 
He  had  a  whole  smith's  forge  upon  him,  double  fetters  on  his  legs,  and  a  great  chain  Hnng;^ 
from  his  neck ;  they  called  him  the  giant,  and  he  said  of  himself,  that  be  was  in  prison  for 
petty  trifles,  which  I  concluded  to  be  some  mere  larceny,  and  if  anybody  asked  him  whether 
that  was  the  crime,  he  gave  a  light  answer— his  sins,  some '  old  offences,  according  to  their 
cant,  which  at  length  I  was  informed  were  of  the  most  devilish  cast.  When  the  gaoler  reproved 
him  for  bis  wickedness,  he  would  call  him  the  hangman's  pantryman,  and  general  storekeeper  of 
sin.  At  other  times,  he  would  cry, ;  •'  You  are  a  fool  to  contend  with  one  that  will  vanish  in 
smoke ;  by  the  LordTl  will  stifle  you  ss  I  go  off." 

This  he  said,  expecting  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  villain  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  such 
an  infernal  dog,  that  we  were  all  fain  tp  be  on  our  guard.  He  contracted  friendship  with 
another  they  called  Robledo,  and  by  a  nick-name  the  Tumbler,  who  said  he  was  in  prison  for 
his  dexterity,  which  consisted  in  making  everything  vanish  lie  laid  bis  hands  on.  He  had 
been  lashed  by  all  the  beadles  and  hangmen  in  Spain  ;  bis  face  was  all  over  cuts  and  scars,  his 
ears  were  at  a  great  distance,  for  he  carried  but  one  about  him,  having  left  the  other  behind 
bim  in  his  travels ;  his  nose  was  soldered  together,  having  been  cleft  with  a  cut  of  a  sword. 
Four  other  rampant  fellows,  like  lions  in  heraldry,  herded  with  those  two,  all  of  them  loaded 
with  chains,  and  eondemned  to  thresh  the  sea,  that  is,  to  the  gallies.  These  said  they  might 
boast  in  a  short  time  that  they  had  served  the  king  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  a  man  would 
not  believe  how  impatiently  they  expected  their  commission.  These  people  taking  it  ill  that 
my  comrades  had  not  discharged  the  duty  of  garnish,  contrived  to  give  them  a  sound  lashing 
at  night,  with  a  curious  rope's  end  provided  for  that  purpose.  When  night  came  we  were 
thrust  into  the  dismal  vault  $  they  put  oat  the  light,  and  I  presently  secured  myself  under 
my  bed;  two  of  them  began  to  whistle,  and  a  third  to  lay  about  him  with  a  rope's  end.  The 
sparks  perceiving  that  it  was  like  to  go  ill  with  them,  crowded  themselves  up  so  close  together, 
all  the  flesh  of  their  bones  being  before  devoured  by  vermin,  that  they  found  room  enough  in 
a  cranny  between  the  bosses,  lying  like  so  many  fleas  in  a  seam,  or  bugs  in  a  bedstead.  The 
lashes  sounded  on  the  boards,  but  the  parties  they  were  designed  for  lay  close  without  speaking 
a  word.  The  whipsters  observing  they  did  not  complain,  laid  aside  their  discipline,  and 
began  to  pelt  them  with  atones,  bricks,  and  rubbish  they  had  gathered  to  that  effect.  This 
project  succeeded  better,  for  a  stone  hit  Don  Torobio  on  the  neck,  and  raised  a  bunch  as  thick 
as  his  flat.  He  cried  out  murder,  and  the  knaves,  that  he  might  not  be  heard,  fell  a  singing 
all  together  and  rattled  their  chains.  Don  Torobio  struggled  with  bis  companions  to  get 
undermost,  and  in  the  scuffle  their  bones  rattled  like  castanets,  their  coats  fell  all  in  tatters, 
and  not  a  rag  was  left  upon  them.  The  stones  flew  about  so  thick,  that  in  a  short  space 
poor  Don  Tosobio  had  as  many  knobs  on  his  head  as  there  Mre  on  a  pine-apple,  finding 
there  was  no  meaner  of  protection  against  that  dreadful  shower  of  hail  that  fell  upon  us*  but 
.there  he  was  like  to  die  a  martyr  without  being  guiky  of  the  least  piety  er  religion,  he  cried 
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out,  begging  they  would  let  him  get  out  of  that  place,  end  he  would  pay  immediately,  deli, 
vering  up  hit  clothe*  in  pawn.  The  persecutors  consented,  and  though  his  companion* .would 
-  hare  held  him  because  he  sheltered  them,  he  got  up  the  best  be  could,  all  battered,  and  came 
over  to  my  side.  The  rest  were  not  so  quick  at  promising  the  same,  but  they  had  as  many  knocks 
as  hairs  on  their  heads,  yet  offered  up  their  clothes  towards  paying  the  garnish ;  thinking  it 
was  better  to  lie  a-bed  for  want  of  clothes  than  for  broken  bones.  Accordingly  they  were  dis- 
charged for  that  night,-  but  in  the  morning  had  orders  to  strip ;  they  did  so,  and  it  appeared! 
that  all  their  clothes  put  together  would  not  bring  one  halfpenny  load  They  lay  a-bed,  that 
is,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  belonging  to  the  public,  on  which  all  the  prisoners  used  to  pick 
themselves.  As  soon  as  they  were  warm  they  began  to  feel  their  friends  about  them,  for  the 
Terrain  had  kept  a  long  Lent,  some  of  them  had  not  broke  their  fast  for  a  week  before,  and 
yet  were  as  big  as  nutmegs,  and  laid  in  their  teeth  as  close  as  a  sharp  buuVdog.  They 
expected  nothing  but  to  be  devoured  that  morning  for  a  breakfast,  threw  away  the  blanket, 
cursing  their  fate,  and  clawing  the  very  skin  off  their  bones  with  their  hands. 

I  slipped  out  of  the  dungeon,  desiring  them  to  excuse  me  for  not  bearing  them  com- 
pany, because  it  was  not  convenient  I  greased  the  gaoler- over  again  with  three  piece* 
of  eight,  and  being  informed  who  the  clerk  was  that  had  the  charge  of  prosecuting  us, 
sent  for  him  by  a  young  running  thiet  He  came,  —  I  got  into  the  room  with  him,  and 
after  some  discourse  concerning  our  business  in  general,  I  told  him  I  had  some  little  money, 
which  I  desired  him  to  keep  for  me,  and  that  as  far  as  might  be  done  with  safety  be  would 
favour  an  unfortunate  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  unadvisably  drawn  Into  that  offence. 

44  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  he,  when  be  had  grasped  the  ready,  "  the  whole  matter  depend* 
upon  us,  and  he  that  has  a  mind  to  be  a  knave  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  I  have  sent 
snore  men  to  the  gallows,  without  any  cause  but  for  my  pleasure,  than  there  are  words  in 
an  indictment.     Leave  it  to  me,  and  do  not  question  but  I'll  bring  you  off  safe  and  sound." 

This  said,  he  made  as  if  he  were  going  away,  but  came  back  again  from  the  door  to  ask 
something  for  honest  James  Carxia,  the  constable,  for  it  was  convenient  to  stop  his  mouth 
with  a  silver  gag ;  something  more  he  hinted  at  concerning  the  clerk  of  the  court,  saying,-* 
"  It  is  in  this  clerk's  power,  sir,  to  undo  a  man  by  turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  raising 
his  voice,  making  a  noise  to  rouse  a  lord  mayor  or  recorder  when  they  are  asleep,  as  it  often 
happens,  and  many  other  such  dangerous  actions." 

I  apprehended  him,  and  lugged  out  fifty  royals  more ;  in  return  for  which  he  bid  me  set 
my  cloak  right,  taught  me  two  cures  for  a  cold  I  had  got  in  the  prison  ;  and  to  conclude, 
said,—14  Make  yourself  easy,  the  gaoler  will  be  kind  to  you  if  you  give  him  bat  a  piece  of 
eight,  for  this  sort  of  people  do  nothing  out  of  good  nature,  but  all  for  interest " 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  his  observation :  he  went  his  way,  and  I  gave  the  gaoler  a  crown; 
he  knocked  off  my  irons,  and  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  his  house.  He  had  a  wife  like  • 
whale,  and  two  daughters  as  ugly  as  the  devil,  and  as  senseless  as  stocks,  yet  arrant  bad  one* 
in  spite  of  their  faces. 

It  happened  that  the  gaoler,  whose  name  was  Blandones  de  San  Pablo,  and  his  wifow 
Donna  Ana  Morses,  came  home  to  dinner  one  day  when  I  was  there  in  a  great  rage,  fuming, 
and  would  not  <•»'•  His  wife  dreading  some  mighty  thing  had  happened,  drew  near  and  tor- 
mented him  so  long  with  the  usual  importunities,  that  at  last  he  said!— 

M  What  d'ye  think  ails  me?  That  scoundrel,  Almendroe,  having  some  words  with  me 
about  the  farming  of  the  gaol,  told  me  you  are  not  spotless." 

"  Has  the  villain  ever  scoured  me?"  cried  she;  "by  my  grandame's  soul,  you  dWt 
deserve  to  be  called  man,  since  you  did  not  tear  his  beard  for  him ;  did  I  ever  employ  his 
servants  to  clean  me  ?  " 

Then  turning  to  me,  she  went  on — "  By  the  Lord,  he  cannot  call  me  Jew  like  himseH  vhc> 
is  a  Rakehel  by  his  father,  and  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  his  mother.  By  my  troth, 
Mr  Paul,  had  I  heard  him  I  would  have  put  him  in  mind  that  the  Inquisition  had  laid  the 
St  Andrew's  cross  upon  his  back." 

The  gaoler  in  a  very  doleful  manner  replied,— "  Alas  t  wife,  I  held  my  peace,  because  he  told 
me  you  were  doubly  and  trebly  allied  to  that  race ;  for  be  did  not  talk  of  your  not  being 
spotless  on  account  of  swinishness,  but  for  not  eating  that  flesh." 
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M  Then  he  called  me  *  Jew,"  quoth  the ;  "  and  you  could  take  it  to  calmly  ?  Brave  times* 
Is  that  the  regard  you  have  for  the  honour  of  Donna  Ana  Moraes,  the  daughter  of  Estefania 
Rubio  and  John  de  Madrid,  both  of  them  well  known  to  God  and  all  the  world?" 

"  Daughter  to  John  de  Madrid  ?*  said  I. 

"  To  John  de  Madrid  of  Aunnon,"  cried  she. 

"By  the  Lord,"  quoth  I,  "  the  rogue  that  said  so  is  a  Jew  and  a  rascal.**  Then  turning- 
to  them  I  went  on :— "  The  honoured  John  de  Madrid,  whose  soul  rest  in  peace,  was  my 
father's  own  cousin  german,  and  I  will  make  it  appear  what  he  was,  and  whence  he  came, 
for  it  concerns  me ;  and  if  once  I  get  out  of  prison,  1*11  make  the  dog  eat  his  words.  I  have* 
my  pedigree  here  in  town  in  gold  letters,  which  makes  out  both  families.** 

They  were  all  overjoyed  with  their  new  relation,  and  much  encouraged  to  hear  of  the 
pedigree,  and  at  the  same  time  I  had  no  such  thing,  nor  did  I  know  who  they  were.  The 
husband  began  to  sift  out  the  point  of  kindred,  coming  to  particulars ;  but  I,  to  prevent  being 
caught  in  a  lie,  made  as  if  I  were  going  out  in  a  passion,  swearing  aod  cursing.  They  all  held 
me,  desiring  no  more  might  be  said  of  the  matter.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  let  fly, — ''John 
de  Madrid  !  what  a  pedigree  I  have  of  his."  Another  time,  as  if  I  were  musing,  I  dropped, 
— "  John  de  Madrid  the  elder,  father  to  John  de  Madrid,  was  married  to  Ann  de  Azevedo 
the  Burley  ;**  and  then  I  was  hushed  a  little  longer.  In  short,  I  managed  this  tack  so  well, 
that  the  gaoler  kept  me  at  bed  and  board  in  his  house ;  and  then  the  honest  clerk,  what  at 
his  request,  and  what  for  the  bribe  I  gave  him,  ordered  the  business  so  well,  that  the  old- 
woman  went  out  foremost  upon  a  dapple  grey  ass,  instead  of  the  cart  used  in  England,  with 
a  crier  before  her,  making  proclamation  that  she  was  a  thief;  and  close  at  her  heels  the  hang, 
man,  laying  on  as  he  had  been  directed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Then  followed 
all  my  companions  upon  braying  pal  fries,  bareheaded  and  faced,  thus  to  be  exposed  to  public 
shame,  like  standing  on  the  pillory,  and  so  ragged  that  they  could  not  hide  their  nakedness. 
After  this  solemnity  they  were  banished  for  six  years.  For  my  part,  I  was  bailed  out  with- 
the  assistance  of  the  clerk,  and  the  other  at  the  court  played  his  part,  for  he  changed  his- 
tone,  spoke  low,  skipped  over  some  words,  and  swallowed  whole  sentences. 


CHAPTER   V. 

bow  z  took  a  Lonanrc,  fill  ix  love,  ratrrorn  toui  cowjrjaom,  and  thi  mis- 

roaxvvx  that  asrxL  mx, 

Bnwo  out  of  prison,  I  found  myself  all  alone,  and  destitute  of  friends,  though  I  was  told  they 
were  travelling  towards  Seville  upon  the  public  charity  ;  yet  I  would  not  follow  them,  but  went, 
away  to  a  lodging,  where  I  found  a  fair,  clear-skinned  wench,  free  and  pleasant ;  sometimes- 
thrusting  herself  into  all  companies,  and  other  whiles  drawing  back,  and  playing  the  coy  one. 
She  lisped  a  little,  was  afraid  of  mice,  valued  herself  upon  her  hands ;  and  the  better  to  show 
them,  always  snuffed  the  candles,  carved  up  the  meat  at  table,  held  them  up  at  church,  in  the 
street  was  always  pointing  where  everybody  lived ;  sitting  in  company  continually  contrived 
to  be  pinning  up  her  headclotb,  and.  of  all  games  loved  to  play  at  drafts,  because  then  her 
hands  were  never  off  the  board.  She  would  frequently  yawn,  though  she  had  no  need,  to 
show  her  teeth,  and  then  cross  ber  mouth ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  bouse  had  so  much  of  her  - 
hands  that  her  very  father  and  mother  were  out  of  patience  with  them.  They  entertained  me 
very  well  in  their  house,  for  they  made  it  their  business  to  let  lodgings,  and  could  receive  but. 
three  at  once,  which  at  this  time  were  myself,  a  Portuguese,  and  a  Catalonian.  All  of  them, 
were  very  courteous  to  me ;  I  liked  the  wench  well  enough  by  way  of  diversion,  and  thought 
it  a  conveniency  to  have  her  in  the  house.  I  courted  her,  told  ber  abundance  of  pleasant 
stories  I  had  picked  up  to  pass  the  time;  brought  them  home  news,  though  there  was  none 
abroad ;  did  them  all  the  service  I  could,  provided  it  cost  nothing;  persuaded  them  I  under- 
stood  witchcraft,  and  was  a  conjuror,  and  could  make  show  as  if  the  house  were  sinking,  or  all 
in  a  flame,  without  doing  the  least  barm ;  all  which  the  credulous,  foolish*  women  easily 
believed.  All  the  family  was  civil  and  kind  to  me  j  but  this  did  not  amount  to  love,  for 
being  but  indifferently  dad,  though  I  hao\  somewhat  mended  my  apparel  with  th*fca&t  <&<&* 
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gamier,  keeping  up  the  kindred  by  continual  sponging  at  hit  house,  they  did  ant  4alu?ee 
notice  of  me  as  I  eonid  hare  wished.  Te  gain  the  reputation  of  being  ■  man  of  wealth,  tbeugje 
I  concealed  it,  I  contrived  to  and  aonae  of  my  acqoaintance  to  inquire  for  me  srhnn  I  van  sot 
at  home.  One  of  these  came  and  inquired  for  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  for  1  had  told  them  ' 
that  was  my  name,  having  been  informed  by  my  friends  that  changing  of  names  was  not  expen- 
sive, and  might  prove  very  advantageous.  The  man,  I  say,  inquired  for  Don  Ramiro,  a  rich 
merchant,  who  had  lately  farmed  two  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the  king.  Nekhertfae  old  nor 
young  landlady  knew  me  by  this  description,  and  therefore  answered  thai  no  aneh  man  Irani 
there,  but  only  one  Don  Ramiro  de  Gunman,  who  was  rather  ragged  thorn  rich,  a  tittle  follow, 
hard-favoured,  and  poor. 

"Thetis  the  person  I  want,"  replied  the  man;  M  and  as  slight  as  you  make  of  him,  I 
would  desire  no  more,  if  it  were  God's  will,  than  as  much  as  he  is  worth  above  two  tbouenmd 
ducats  a  year." 

lie  told  them  a  great  many  more  lies  of  this  sort;  they  stood  amused,  and  be  loft  them  a 
sham  bill  of  exchange  he  pretended  he  had  on  me  for  nine  thousand  dneats,  desiring  them  ts> 
get  me  to  accept  iL  Both  mother  and  daughter  gave  csedit  to  my  wealth,  and  immediately 
pricked  me  down  for  a  husband.  I  came  home  very  unoxmotrned,  as  if  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  immediately  they  gave  me  the  bill  of  exchange,  saying^— **  Wealth  and  love 
am  hardly  to  be  eoneealed,  Don  Rasniro  ;  it  is  very  well  that  yon  make  useuck  strangers  to 
what  you  are,  when  you  know  we  have  so  much  kindness  for  you." 

I  made  as  if  I  was  diapleeeed  at  his  leaving  the  bill,  and  went  away  te  my  chamber,  ft 
ww  pleasant  to  see  how  they  changed  their  note  as  soon  as  they  thought  I  bad  money ;  they 
mid  everything  became  me,  admired  every  word  I  spoke,  and  I  was  the  most  aconsnpKshedV 
person  in  the  world. 

Perceiving  they  had  bit  at  the  bait  I  had  hud  for  them,  I  made  thewencn  acquainted  with 
my  affections,  which  she  received  with  much  joy,  returning  a  thousand  loving  expreesioa*, 
and  so  we  parted  for  that  time.  The  next  night,  the  mom  to  confirm  them  in  tee  ooneek  of 
my  wealth,  1  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  which  was  parted  from  theirs  only  by  a  them 
wall  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  taking  out  fifty  crowns,  counted  them  over  so  often  that  they 
reckoned  six  thousand.  This  contrivance  of  making  them  believe  I  was  rich  succeeded  as  well 
as  I  could  wish,  for  their  whole  study  was  to  please  and  make  much  of  me.  The  Portuguese 
who  lodged  in  the  house  with  me  was  called  Don  Vasco  de  Meneses,  and  was  knight  of  the 
famous  order  of  Christ  in  Portugal,  which,  in  Spain,  they  reckon  only  fit  for  Jews  and  aueh 
as  are  descended  from  them.  He  wore  a  mourning  cloak,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  little  band, 
and  large  whiskers,  and  was  passionately  in  love  with  Donna  Berenguella  de  Reboledo,  foe 
that  was  our  mistress's  name.  When  he  courted,  be  would  make  long  speeches,  sigh  at 
bitterly  as  a  holy  sister  at  a  sermon,  and  sing  very  scurvily.  There,  was  continual  bickering 
between  him  and  the  Catalonian,  who  was.  the  most  wretched,  miserable  creature  that  ever 
God  put  life  into  ;  tor,  like  a  Tertian  ague,  he  fed  but  once  in  three  days,  and  then  his  bread 
was  so  hard  that  it  broke  several  of  hi*  teeth.  His  way  of  making  love  was  looking  big  and 
bullying,  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  no  more  heart  than  a  hen,  and  cackled  as  much. 
These  two  perceiving  I  had  got  the  start  of  them  in  the  amorous  intrigue,  made  it  their 
whole  business  to  rail  at  me.  The  Portuguese  said  I  was  a  shabby  scoundrel, — the  Catalonian 
gave  out  that  I  was  a  pitiful  coward.  I  knew  all  they  mid,  and  sometimes  heard  it,  but 
did  not  think  fit  to  make  any  reply.  In  short,  the  wench  gave  me  full  hearing,  and  received 
my  billets-doux,  which  I  began,  according  to  the  laudable  custom,  with — •*  Pardon  my  pre* 
sumption.  The  power  of  your  beauty  ;**  then  I  went  on  with  the  terms  of  passion  and  flames, 
and  reigned  myself  her  slave,  sealing  it  with  a  heart  struck  through  with  a  dart.  After  all 
this  ceremony  we  came  to  plain  thee  and  thou,  and  to  rivet  the  notion  of  my  quality,  already 
conceived,  I  went  abroad,  hired  a  mule,  and  muffling  myself  up  in  my  cloak  and  changing  my 
voice,  asked  for  myself,  inquiring  whether  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Lord  of  Yaloerrado  and 
Venerate,  lived  there;  The  wench  made  answer,  "  Here  is  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  of  a 
low  stature,"  and  described  me.  I  replied,  he  was  the  man,  and  desired  her  to  tell  him.  that- 
Diego  de  Bolarsana,  his  steward,  was  going  to  receive  his  rents,  and  called  as  he  went  by  to 
kiss  bis  bands.  Having  left  this  message,  I  went  away,  and  came  home  a  while  after.  Tliey 
rmeiredm*  wkh  the  greatest  joy  mmgmcbfe,  comr^mngmat  1  would  not  let  them  know  I 
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was  Lord  of  Valeerrado  and  Veltoreese,  and  delivered  the  message  they  had  for  me.  This 
made  the  wench  mad  to  secure  such  a  rich  husband,  and  so  she  contrived  that  1  should  talk 
with  her  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  getting  out  of  a  gallery  upon  the  tiles  her  window 
looked  over. 

The  devil,  who  is  always  contriving  of  mischief,  so  ordered  it,  that  at  night,  being  eager  to 
improve  that  opportunity,  I  west  up  into  the  gallery,  and  getting  out  of  it  upon  the  tiles, 
where  I  was  to  entertain  my  lady,  my  feet  slipped,  and  I  came  down  upon  a  neighbour's 
hones,  who  was  a  notary,  with  sueh  force  that  1  broke  all  the  tiles  and  left  the  print  of  them 
is  my  sides.  The  dreadful  noise  waked  half  the  house,'  and  fancying  there  had  been  thieves, 
—for  that  sort  of  people  are  always  apprehensive  of  them, — they  came  out  upon  the  top  of  the 
house.  1  would  have  bid  myself  behind  a  chimney,  which  made  the  suspicion  the  greater,  for 
the  notary,  with  the  assistance  of  two  servants  and  a  brother,  beat  me  like  a  stockfish,  and 
sound  me  in  the  presence  of  my  mistress,  without  any  regard  to  what  I  could  say  for  myself. 
She  laughed  heartily,  because  having  told  her  before  that  I  could  play  abundance  of  odd 
pranks  by  the  help  of  art  magic,  she  concluded  the  fall  had  been  only  a  trtek  to  make  sport, 
and  therefore  lay  calling  to  me  to  come  up,  for  I  bad  done  enough.  This  and  the  beating 
made  me  roar  out  unmercifully,  and  the  best  of  it  was,  that  she  believed  it  was  all  sham,  and 
laughed  immoderately.  The  notary  began  to  form  a  process,  and  because  he  heard  some  keys 
jatde  in  my  pocket,  be  not  only  said,  but  writ  down,  that  they  were  picklocks,  thongh  tbey 
were  shown  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  beat  it  oot  of  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  Don 
Ramiro  de  Gusman,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily.  Seeing  myself  in  this  wretched  condition, 
unmercifully  beaten  before  my  mistress,  and  like  to  be  hurried  away  to  gaol  with  a  scandal- 
ous name,  though  innocent,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the 
notary,  and  begged  of  him  for  the  love  of  God,  but  all  that  would  not  pevail  with  him  to  quit 
me.  Hitherto  we  were  still  upon  the  tiles,  for  these  people  have  never  the  more  conscience 
for  being  the  nearer  heaven ;  they  resolved  to  carry  me  down,  as  they  did,  through  a  skylight 
that  was  over  a  kitchen. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   IVIMT   OW  THIS   DISASXU,   HOW   I   BILKED  MY   LODGIHO,   AVB  OTHM  ADVXimmSS. 

I  has  not  one  wink  of  sleep  all  that  night,  thinking  on  my  misfortune,  which  was  not  my 
felling  upon  the  tiles,  but  into  the  eruel  and  merciless  clutches  of  the  notary  ;  and  when  I 
called  to  mind  the  pretended  picklocks  he  had  found  in  my  pocket,  and  how  many  leaves  he 
had  writ  of  my  process,  I  perceived  there  is  nothing  in  nature  increases  so  fast  as  a  crime  when 
a  notary  has  the  handling  of  it.  I  spent  the  night  in  contriving;  sometimes  I  resolved  to  beg  of 
him  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  but  then  reflecting  how  he  was  used  when  upon  earth  by  men  of 
that  kidney,  I  soon  was  off  of  it.  I  tried  several  times  to  unbind  myself,  but  he  presently 
heard  me,  and  came  to  see  if  all  was  fast,  for  he  was  more  watchful,  studying  how  to  make 
out  a  lie,  than  I  was  to  clear  myself.  He  got  up  by  break  of  day,  and  was  dressed  so  early 
that  there  was  no  creature  stirring  in  the  whole  house  besides  himself  and  the  devil  that 
prompted  him ;  he  laid  hold  of  a  good  leather  belt,  strapped  me  soundly  with  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  reproved  me  severely  for  the  vile  sin  of  thieving,  as  being  a  thing  he  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  himself.  This  was  the  postorc  we  were  in,  he  laying  or  me,  and  I  almost 
resolved  to  give  him  money,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  nature  that  mollifies  those  stony  hearts. 
By  this  time  my  mistress,  who  had  seen  my  fall  and  cudgelling,  being  convinced  that  it  was 
a  real  misfortune,  and  no  enchantment,  had,  by  her  earnest  prayers  and  entreaties,  prevailed 
upon  the  Portuguese  and  the  Catalonian  to  come  to  my  assistance,  as  they  did.  The  notary, 
hearing  them  speak  to  me,  immediately  drew  out  his  pen  to  insert  them  in  his  process  as 
accessories.  The  Portuguese  had  not  patience  to  hear  it,  but  let  fly  some  ill  language,  telling 
him  he  was  a  man  of  quality  and  the  king's  servant,  and  that  I  was  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  it  was  very  knavishly  done  to  bind  me  after  that  manner.  This  said,  he  began  to  unbind 
me,  and  the  notary  to  cry  out  for  help.  In  came  two  servants  of  his,  half  bailiffs  and  half 
porters,  treading  on  their  cloaks  and  tearing  their  bands,  as  they  used  to  do,  to  make  it  appear 
atif  thwy  hs4  baaa  kitltn  m  tlM  is 
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and  assist  them  in  the  king's  name.  However,  the  Portuguese  end  the  Catalonian  unbound  me, 
and  the  notary,  perceiving  there  tree  nobody  to  stand  by  him,  said, — "  I  vow  to  God  I  am  not 
to  be  so  served,  and  were  not  you,  gentlemen,  persons  of  sueh  worth,  it  might  cost  you  dear  ; 
however,  order  these  witnesses  to  be  contented,  and  take  notice  that  I  serve  you  generously 
without  any  prospect  of  interest." 

I  understood  the  knack,  took  out  a  piece  of  eight  and  gave  it  him,  and  had  a  very  good 
mind  to  return  the  beating  he  had  given  me ;  but  forbore  rather  than  own  the  receipt  of  it, 
And  went  away  with  them,  returning  hearty  thanks  for  my  deliverance  ;  my  face  all  bruised 
with  the  cuffs  and  my  back  wealed  with  cudgelling  The  Catalonian  made  very  good  sport, 
and  advised  the  wench  to  marry  me  to  invert  the  proverb,  that  I  might  not  be  cheated  first 
and  beaten  after,  but  first  beaten  and  then  cheated.  He  called  me a  bold,  desperate  Bellow, 
ironically  alluding  to  my  cudgelling,  which  sly  way  of  his  still  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
If  I  happened  to  go  in  to  give  them  but  a  friendly  visit,  he  presently  began  a  diacomao  of 
threshing,  of  canes,  and  cudgels. 

Finding  myself  thus  run  down,  and  that  they  began  to  discover  the  cheat  of  my  riches,  I 
laid  about  how  to  get  away  from  the  house  and  carry  off  my  equipage,  without  paying  for 
my  diet  or  lodging,  which  amounted  to  some  money.  I  agreed  with  one  licentiate  Brando- 
lags*,  of  the  town  of  Hornillos,  and  two  friends  of  his,  that  they  should  come  and  seise  upon 
me.  They  came  at  the  time  appointed,  told  the  landlady  they  were  sent  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  charged  her  with  secrecy.  The  whole  family  quaked  for  fear*  because  I  had  pretended  to 
them  that  I  was  a  conjuror.  They  spoke  not  a  word  against  carrying  me  off,  but  when  they 
eaw  my  equipage  moving,  they  would  have  made  a  seisure  for  what  I  owed,  but  the  others 
answered,  that  all  the  goods  belonged  to  the  Inquisition.  This  made  them  all  hushed,  they 
let  them  go  peaceably,  and  when  they  were  gone,  said  they  had  always  dreaded  it.  The 
Portuguese  and  Catalonian  positively  affirm  that  those  who  used  to  inquire  for  me  were 
devils ;  that  I  certainly  had  a  familiar  spirit ;  and  when  the  women  toid  them  how  much 
money  I  had  counted,  they  swore  it  was  no  money  though  it  seemed  so,  and  the  others  believed 
them. 

I  got  off  clear,  and  saved  all  my  diet  and  lodging,  and  then,  with  the  advice  of  those  that 
had  stood  my  friends,  I  contrived  to  alter  my  dress  into  the  genteel  fashion,  to  put  on  straight 
breeches  and  a  great  band,  and  get  a  scoundrel  by  the  name  of  a  page  and  two  rakes  for 
footmen,  as  the  mode  then  was.  The  others  encouraged  me  so  to  do,  showing  how  I  might 
make  myself  at  once  by  that  means,  getting  a  wife  with  a  great  fortune,  by  making  such  a 
figure,  which  frequently  happened  at  Madrid ;  adding,  that  tbey  would  put  me  in  the  way, 
finding  out  one  for  my  turn,  and  contriving  how  I  might  gain  admittance.  Covetousneea 
prevailing,  and  the  desire  of  a  wife,  I  consented,  searched  all  the  brokers*  shops,  bought  my 
wedding  clothes,  hired  a  horse,  and  mounted  in  great  state  that  very  day,  but  could  not  light 
on  a  footman.  Away  I  made  to  the  High  street,  and  stopped  at  a  saddler's  shop,  as  if J.  i 
buying  some  furniture.  Two  gentlemen  a-horseback  accosted  me,  asking  whether  I 
jtbout  buying  a  rich  embroidered  saddle  and  housing  I  had  in  my  hand;  I  laid  it  down  im- 
mediately, saying  it  was  at  their  service  if  they  liked  it,  and  kept  them  a  while  with  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  At  length  they  said  they  would  go  to  divert  themselves  in  the  Prado, 
where  the  ladies  go  out  in  their  coaches  and  the  gentlemen  a-horseback,  to  take  the  air.  I 
told  them  I  would  wait  on  them,  if. they  would  give  me  leave ;  and  left  word  with  the  saddler, 
that  in  case  my  pages  and  footmen  came  thither  he  should  send  them  after  me,  describing  the 
livery  to  him,  which  said,  I  clapped  in  between  the  two  gentlemen  and  away  we  went.  By 
the  way  I  considered  with  myself,  that  none  who  saw  us  could  possibly  guess  or  decide  to 
which  of  us  the  pages  and  footmen  belonged,  or  which  of  us  had  none.  I  began  to  talk  very 
loud  of  the  tilting,  and  other  sports  a-borseback  at  Talavera ;  and  of  a  piebald  hone  I  bad, 
highly  commending  a  lusty  horse  I  expected  from  Cordova.  Every  page  or  footman  I  aset 
a-borseback  I  stopped,  asking  who  it  was ;  then  talked  of  his  marks  like  a  jockey,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  to  be  sold.  Then  I  would  mike  him  take  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  tba 
street ;  and* though  there  were  no  fault,  would  find  one  in  the  bridle,  and  tell  him  how  to 
mend  it.  Fortune  so  ordered  it,  that  I  met  with  several  opportunities  of  showing  my  talent. 
The  gentlemen  went  musing,  and,  as  I  fancied,  thinking  with  themselves,  what  upstart  cvunUy 
tquiniMthii?  Oat  of  them  had  a  plain  badge  of  knighthood  on  his  breast,  the  other  his 
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ht>wCSnC  •*  *  chain  set  with  diamonds ;  and  therefore  to*  amuse  them  I  said  I  was  looking  out 

to  buy  some  choice  horsei  for  myself  and  a  kinsman  of  mine  that  were  to  be  at  some  sports 

av*hOYseback.     When  we  came  to  the  Prado,  I  took  my  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  turning  my 

heels  out  and  walked  easily,  with  my  cloak  banging  upon  one  shoulder  and  my  hat  in 

my  hand.      Everybody  gated  at  me;  one  said,  "I  have  seen  that  spark  walk  a-foot:" 

another,  "  The  jeoundrel  makes  a  pretty  figure."  I  made  as  if  I  did  not  bear  them,  and  walked 

on.     The  two  gentlemen  went  up  to  a  eoach  full  of  ladies,  and  desired  me  to  banter  a  while. 

,  I  left  them  the  side  where  the  young  ones  were,  and  went  to  the  other  where  there  was  a 

mother  and  an  aunt,  two  pleasant  old  jades,  the  one  about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  other  little 

lass.     I  told  them  a  thousand  amorous  lies,  and  they  listened  to  them ;  for  there  is  no  woman, 

though  ever  so  old,  but  has  a  good  conceit  of  herself:   offered  to  treat  them,  and  asked 

whether  the  other  ladies  were  married;  they  replied  they  were  maids,  and  it  was  easy 

enough   to  guess  it  by  their  talk.      Then  I  made  the  usual  compliment,  wishing  they 

.  might  see  them  well  preferred  to  their  mind,  and  they  were  much  taken  with  it     Next  they 

-  asked  me  how  I  spent  my  time  at  court ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  kept  out  of  the  way 

.  Jrom  a  father  and  mother,  who  would  fain  marry  me  against  my  will  to  a  woman  that  was 

.  ugly*  foolish,  and  of  a  mean  family,  only  because  she  had  a  vast  portion ;  "  and  for  my  part, 

ladies,  1  bad  rather  have  a  wife  well  born,  in  her  shift,  than  the  wealthiest  Jew  that  k ;  for 

God  be  praised,  my  patrimony  is  worth  about  forty  thousand  ducats  a  year ;  and  if  I  succeed 

in  a  law  suit,  which  goes  hitherto  well  on  my  side,  I  shall  want  no  more." 

The  aunt,  bearing  this  account,~very  hastily  cried,  "  Lord,  sir,  I  admire  you  for  that  hu- 
mour. Do  not  marry  without  you  like,  and  with  a  woman  of  a  good  samily ;  /or  I  do  assure) 
you,  that,  though  I  am  not  very  rich,  I  have  refused  to  marry  off  my  niece,  who  has  had  very 
rieu  pretenders,  because  they  were  not  of  quality.  She  is  poor  it  is  true,  for  her  portion  is 
but  six  thousand  ducats ;  but  as  for  birth  she  is  inferior  to  none."  , 

"  I  do  not  question  that,  madam,"  said  I.  By  this  time  the  damsels  had  ended  their  dis- 
course with  the  gentlemen,  asking  a  collation.  They  two  gazed  upon  one  another,  and  began 
to  shrink  for  fear ;  but  I,  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity,  told  them  I  was  sorry  my  pages 
were  out  of  the  way,  because  I  had  nobody  to  send  home  for  some  boxes  of  sweatmeats.  They 
.  returned  thanks,  and  I  desired  them  to  be  the  next  day  at  the  summer-house  in  the  Prado, 
and  I  would  send  them  a  cold  treat.  They  accepted  of  the  invitation,  told  me  where  they 
lived,  and  inquired  after  my  quarters ;  so  the  coach  went  off,  and  my  companions  and  I  made 
towards  our  homes.  They,  observing  that  I  was  so  generous  in  offering  the  treat,  began  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  the  more  to  oblige  me,  desired  I  would  sup  with  them  that  night.  I 
stood  off  a  little,  but  not  too  long,  and  supped  with  them,  sending  out  several  times  to  seek 
my  servants,  and  swearing  I  would  turn  them  away.  When  it  struck  ten,  I  told  them  that 
was  the  time  for  an  amorous  intrigue,  and  therefore  begged  they  would  excuse  me  for  that 
time,  and  so  went  away,  first  engaging  them  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  summer-house. 
From  them  I  went  to  deliver  the  hired  horse  to  the  owner,  and  thence  home,  where  I  found 
my  companions  playing  at  all-fours ;  told  them  what  had  happened,  the  engagement  I  had 
made ;  we  resolved  to  send  the  collation  without  foil,  and  to  lay  out  two  hundred  royals  on  it. 
Having  thus  ordered  affairs,  we  went  to  bed,  where  I  own  I  could  not  sleep  all  night  for 
thinking  how  I  should  bestow  the  portion,  for  I  could  not  resolve  whether  it  were  better  with 
it  to  build  a  good  house,  or  to  put  it  out  to  interest,  not  knowing  which  would  be  most 
advantageous. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

nOW  THX  COLLATION  WAS  MA  HAG  ID,   WBI  OTHXa  ACCIDENTS  A.ND  XOTABLB  XISrOXTtfKXS. 

In  the  morning  we  got  up  to  provide  the  plate,  servants,  and  collation ;  and  there  being 
nothing  in  this  world  but  money  can  command,  as  being  a  thing  worshipped  by  ail  men,  I 
found  a  nobleman's  butler  that  furnished  plate,  and  undertook  to  wait  himself  with  three  of 
his  fellow-servants.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  disposing  affairs,  and  after  dinner  I  hired  a 
nag,  and  at  the  appointed  time  set  out  for  the  summer-bouse.  I  had  abundance  of  papers 
sticking  out  of  my  pockets ;  besides  that,  my  coat  being  unbuttoned,  some  neaped  out  at  my 
bo»ot»,MifIh^b^enamanofnufhtybusujess.    Whan  I  ohm  to  the  place,  the  avfies  and 
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gentlemen  were  there;  the  former  received  me  with  much  show  of  lore,  and  the  latter  talked 
to  me  by  plain  thee  and  thou,  in  token  of  fasriliarity.    I  had  told  them  my  name  was  Don 
Philip  Tristan,  and  nothing  was  to  be  beard  in  all  their  mouth*  but  Don  Philip  and  Don 
Philip ;  but  I  told  them  I  had  been  so  entirely  taken  up  with  some  bnsineai  of  the  king**, 
and  the  accounts  of  my  estate,  that  I  had  much  ado  to  be  as  good  as  my  word,  and  therefore 
they  must  expect  a  collation  provided  in  a  hurry.     By  this  time  the  butler  dame  with  all  his 
tackle,  plate,  and  servants ;  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  looked  at  me  and  held  their  peace.     I 
ordered  him  to  go  into  the  eating-room  and  lay  the  cloth,  whilst  we  went  to  divert  ourselves 
m  at  the  fish-ponds.     The  old  women  drew  near  to  fawn  and  flatter,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
young  girls  barefaced,  for  since  I  was  born  I  never  saw  so  ddieate  a  creature  as  that  was  I 
had  designed  for  my  wife.    A  skin  as  white  as  alabaster,  delicate  fair  hair,  a  curious  fresh 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  a  little  mouth,  fine  small  teeth  standing  elose  together,  a  well-shaped 
nose,  large  blue  eyes,  tall  of  stature,  charming  hands,  and  she  lisped  a  little.     The  other  was 
not  amiss,  but  more  wanton,  and  I  was  jealous  she  had  been  handled.     We  went  to  the  fish- 
ponds, saw  all  that  could  be  seen ;  and  by  her  talk  I  found  that  my  intended  bride  would 
have  been  in  danger  in  Herod's  days  of  being  taken  in  among  the  innocents.     In  short,  she 
had  not  a  grain  of  sense ;  however,  having  never  designed  them  for  counsellors  or  jesters,  and 
it  being  the  same  thing  to  lie  with  Aristotle,  or  a  good  book,  as  with  them,  if  they  are  ugly 
and  witty,  I  always  pitch  upon  those  that  are  properest  for  the  use  I  would  have  them. 
This  consideration  comforted  me ;  we  went  towards  the  banqueting- house,  and  as  I  finsptfl 
along,  some  twig  of  the  hedge  got  hold  of  the  lace  of  my  band  and  tore  it  a  little;  the  young 
lady  stepped  and  pinned  it  with  a  silver  pin,  and  her  mother  bid  me  send  it  to  her  house  the 
next  day,  and  Donna  Ana,  so  the  maiden  was  called,  would  mend  it.     All  the  treat  waa  lit 
excellent  order,  hot  and  cold,  fruit  and  sweetmeats.     When  the  cloth  waa  taken  away,  I  spied 
a  gentleman  coming  along  the  garden  with  two  servants  after  him,  and  who  should  this  ear 
but  my  old  master,  Don  Diego  Coronel.     He  drew  near,  and  seeing  me  in  this  habit,  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  me,  talked  to  the  woman,  calling  them  cousins,  and  all  the  time  turned 
to  look  again  .and  again.     I  kept  talking  to  the  butler,  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  bemr 
my  master's  friends,  were  in  deep  discourse  with  him.  He  asked  them,  as  afterwards  appeared. 
my  name,  and  they  answered,  it  was  Don  Philip  Tristan,  a  very  honest  gentleman  of  a  mat 
estate.      I  saw  him  bless  himself,  and  at  length  be  came  up  to  me  before  them  all,  and  said. 
"  Sir,  will  voir  pardon  me,  for,  by  the  Lord,  till  I  heard  your  name,  I  took  you  for  a  very 
different  person  than  you  are ;  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  anything  so  like  a  servant  1  had  at 
Segovia,  called  Pauly,  the  son  of  a  barber  in  that  town." 

They  all  laughed  heartily,  and  I  used  all  the  art  I  could  to  forbear  betraying  myself  by 
blushing,  and  said  I  longed  mightily  to  see  that  man,  because  abundance  of  people  had  toM 
xnc  I  was  extremely  like  him. 

"  Good  Ood !"  cried  Don  Diego,  "  like  him  1  I  never  saw  such  resemblance,  his  very  shape. 
voice,  and  mien.   I  declare  to  you,  sir,  it  is  prodigious,  and  I  never  beheld  any  so  exactly  alike." 

The  old  women,  mother  and  aunt,  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  a  gentleman  of  such 
quality  should  be  so  like  that  mean  scoundrel  1  And  that  I  might  conceive  no  jealousy  at  them. 
one  said,  "  I  know  Don  Philip  very  well ;  it  was  he  that  entertained  us  at  Ocanna,  by  my 
husband's  order." 

I  took  the  cue,  and  answered,  "  I  should  be  always  ready  to  do  them  all  the  service  I  could 
in  all  parts." 

Don  Diego  offered  his  service,  and  begged  pardon  for  the  affront  of  taking  me  for  the  bar- 
ber's son,  adding,  "  Sir,  you  will  scarce  believe  it,  but  his  mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  a 
thief,  his  uncle  the  hangman,  and  he  himself  the  wickedest  base  fellow  in  the  world." 

It  is  easy  to  guess  what  I  felt,  hearing  such  scandalous  things  said  of  me  to  my  face;  I 
sat  upon  thorns,  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissemble  my  uneasiness.  My  two  new  acquaint- 
ances and  I  took  our  leaves,  and  Don  Diego  went  into  the  coach  with  the  ladies.  Then  he 
asked  them  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  treat,  and  their  being  with  me;  the  mother  and  aunt 
told  him  I  was  heir  to  so  many  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  had  a  mind  to  marry  Nancy; 
that  he  might  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  he  would  see  how  convenient  it  waa,  and  how  ad- 
vantageous to  their  family.  This  discourse  held  them  home,  which  was  near  the  ehureh  at 
Saint  Philip,     My  comrades  and  I  went  together  to  their  honse,  as  we  had    mmm  tba  sdget 
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before,  *ad  they  M>0|  *  »M. **  ^  <me,  «£ed  whether  1  would  play.  I  guested  at  their 
weaning,  and  sat  to  it.  The  cards  were  brought;  I  let  them  win  at  first,  but  soon  fetohed  it 
about*  woo  abqut  three  hundred  royals,  took  my  leave  and  went  home. 

There  I  found  my  two  companions,  the  licentiate  Braiidalagas  and  Peter  Lopez,  who  were 
rr"»»;«'"jr  new  cheats  upon  the  dice.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  left  off  to  inquire  how  I 
aped.  I  only  told  them  that  J  had  been  in  great  danger ;  how  I  had  met  with  Don  Diego, 
and  how  I  came  off.  They  comforted  and  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  and  not  to  desist  from 
the  enterprise  by  any  means.  We  had  now  notice  given  us  that  they  used  to  play  at  Lanskenet 
at  an  apothecary's  house  close  by.  I  understood  the  game  at  that  time  tolerably  well,  had 
cards  made  for  the  purpose,  and  knew  all  sorts  of  cheats,  so  we  resolved  to  go  put  in  for  the 
plate  among  them.  I  sent  my  friends  before  me,  who  coming,  asked  them  whether  they 
would  please  to  play  with  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  who  was  just  come  to  town 
to  be  cured  of  a  tedious  distemper  among  h'is  relations  and  friends,  and  was  well  stocked  with 
crowns  and  ducats.     This  set  them  all  agog,  and  they  cried,  "  Let  the  friar  come,  in  God's 


name." 


«  He  is  a  man  of  note  in  the  order,"  added  Peter  Lopez,  "  and  being  out  of  the  monas- 
tery! has  a  mind  to  divert  a  few  hours,  and  does  it  only  for  company's  sake." 

M  Let  him  come,"  quoth  they  ;  "  we  do  not  care  what  his  motive  is." 

"  We  tell  you  so  much  in  regard  to  the  privacy  it  requires,"  answered  Brandalagas. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  man  of  the  house,  "  you  need  say  no  more/' 

This  satisfied  them  that  the  thing  was  so,  and  the  lie  went  down  glib.  My  two  supporters 
came  for  me,  and  I  was  dressed  with  my  night-cap  on,  in  a  Benedictine  habit,  which  I  had 
got  by  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  my  rambles,  a  pair  of  spectacles  on  my  nose,  and  a  short  bushy 
beard,  to  show  as  if  it  were  grown  since  my  sickness.  I  walked  in  very  demurely,  sat  down, 
4md  we  began  to  play.  They  all  combined  to  put  upon  me,  but  I  swept  all  before  me,  being 
much  sharper  at  it  than  they,  so  that  in  about  three  hours'  time  I  won  upwards  of  one  thou- 
aand  three  hundred  royals.  I  scattered  some  small  bounty,  and  took  my  leave  with  the  usual 
compliment  of,  "  The  Lord  be  praised,"  charging  them  not  to  be  scandalized  to  see  me  play, 
for  it  was  mere  diversion  and  nothing  else.  They  who  had  lost  their  money  cursed  them- 
selves to  the  pit ;  I  took  my  leave  again,  away  we  went,  got  to  our  lodging  about  half  an 
hour  after  one,  parted  our  booty,  and  so  to  bed. 

This  was  some  satisfaction  to  me  for  the  unlucky  accident  before  it.  I  got  up  in  the 
moxniog  to  hire  a  horse,  but  they  were  all  let,  by  which  I  perceived  there  were  more  in  my 
circumstances  besides  mysel£  To  walk  the  streets  afoot  did  not  look  well,  especially  at 
that  time.  Not  knowing  how  to  mend  myself,  I  went  away  towards  St  Philip's  church, 
where  I  found  a  lawyer's  footman  with  a  horse  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  master,  who  bad 
just  alighted  to  bear  mass  in  that  church.  I  clapped  four  royals  in  his  hand,  to  let  me  ride 
two  or  three  turns  along  the  next  street,  where  my  mistress  lived.  He  consented ;  I  mounted, 
and  rjpde  twice  up  and  down  the  street,  without  seeing  anybody,  but  at  the  third  turn  Donna 
Ana  looked  out.  When  I  saw  her,  thinking  to  gallant  her,  showing  my  horsemanship,  and 
being  but  an  indifferent  jockey,  and  unacquainted  with  the  horse's  qualities,  I  gave  him  two 
lashes,  reining  him  in  at  the  same  time ;  be  i eared  first,  then  struck  out  behind,  and  set  off 
Tunning  at  full  speed,  so  that  I  came  clear  over  his  head  into  a  puddle.  I  bad  no  other  re- 
sourse  in  this  pitiful  plight,  all  beset  with  boys,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  mistress,  but  to 
cry  out,  "  A  cursed  dog  !  my  Sorrel  would  never  have  done  so ;  but  I  shall  pay  for  these  mad 
pranks  one  time  or  other :  they  told  me  he  was  unlucky,  and  yet  I  would  needs  be  trying 
tricks  with  bun." 

By  this  time  the  footman  brought  me  the  horse  again,  for  he  stopped  as  soon  as  he  had 
thrown  me;  I  mounted  again,  and  Don  Diego  Coronet,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his 
kinswoman,  hearing  the  noise,  looked  out.  The  sight  of  him  startled  rac  very  much  ;  be 
asked  me  whether  I  had  any  hurt ;  I  answered  no,  though  at  the  same  time  one  of  my  lege 
wat: almost  crippled.  The  footman  pressed  me  hard  to  give  him  his  horse,  for  fear  his  master 
shouVl  some  .out  of  the  church  and  see  me,  for  be  was  going  to  court.  It  was  my  misfortune 
taaVae.  ba  jras  calling  jne  to.lje  gone,  the  lawyer  came  behind  us,  and,  knowing  his  steed,  ran 
•UawJsojmfn,  |ajuuj'Jaini>a>out  the  head,  and  face  with  bis  fist,  and  asking  faun,  as  loud  as  be 
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could  cry,  bow  be  durst  hire  the  impudence  to  let  anybody  ride  his  bone;  and,  whet  was" 
worst  of  all,  he  turned  to  me,  and,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  bade  me  get  down  in  the  name  of 
God.  All  this  was  in  the  full  view  of  my  mistress  and  Don  Diego  Coronet,  which  put  me  as 
much  out  of  countenance  as  if  I  had  been  whipped  at  the  .cart's  taiL  I  was  wonderfully  cast 
down  and  melancholy,  and  with  good  cause,  to  have  two  such  misfortunes  beta!  me  upon  so 
small  a  spot  of  ground.  In  fine,  I  was  tain  to  alight;  the  lawyer  mounted  and  went  his  way, 
and  I,  the  better  to  palliate  the  business,  stayed  in  |he  street,  talking  to  Don  Diego,  and  said, 
"  I  never  mounted  such  an  unlucky  jade  in  all  my  life.  My  cream-coloured  horse  is  yonder, 
by  St  Philip's  church,  and  is  very  bard-mouthed  when  he  sets  s>-running.  I  was  telling  some 
there  how  I  used  to  ride  him  full  speed,  and  take  him  off  at  one  check.  They  told  me  I 
could  not  do  it  with  a  horse  that  stood  there,  which  was  the  lawyer's  you  saw ;  I  resolved  to 
try ;  you  cannot  imagine  what  a  restive  jade  it  is,  and  has  such  a  base  saddle,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  be  did  not  kill  me." 

"  It  was  so,**  answered  Don  Diego ;  "  and  yet,  sir,  you  seem  to  feel  some  hurt  in  that  lee;.** 
"  I  do  so,"  replied  I,  "  and  therefore  1*11  go  take  my  own  horse  and  get  home.'* 
The  young  lady  was  fully  satisfied  that  all  I  said  was  true,  for  I  could  perceive  she  was 
much  concerned  at  my  fell ;  but  Don  Diego,  who  saw  farther,  grew  mistrustful  upon  what  had 
happened  with  the  lawyer  in  the  street. 

This  proved  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  besides  many  other  unlucky  accidents  that  befel  me  ; 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  that  when  I  went  home,  and  came  to  a  chest  where,  in  a  portmanteau, 
I  had  left  all  the  remains  of  my  inheritance  and  what  I  won  at  play,  except  only  an  hundred 
royals  I  had  about  me,  I  found  my  good  friends,  the  licentiate  Braadalagas  and  Peter  Ix>pes> 
had  seized  it,  and  were  fled.      This  was  a  mortal  stroke,  and  I  stood  amazed,  not  knowing* 
which  way  to  turn  myself  and  saying,  "  A  curse  on  him  that  puts  his  trust  in  ill-gotten 
wealth,  which  goes  as  it  comes.     Unhappy  man  !  what  shall  I  do?  **    I  could  not  tell  whether 
it  were  best  to  go  myself,  or  send  a  hue  and  cry  after  them.  I  did  not  like  this  course,  because, 
if  they  should  happen  to  betaken,  they  would  charge  me  with  the  disguise  of  the  monk's  babfe 
and  other  matters,  and  that  was  the  direct  way  to  the  gallows ;  and  as  for  following  of  them, 
I  knew  not  which  way.     At  last,  for  fear  of  spoiling  my  marriage,  which  I  looked  upon  as 
secure,  and  that  it  would  make  amends  for  all  losses,  I  resolved  to  stay  and  pass  it  on  vigor* 
ously.     I  dined,  after  dinner  hired  a  horse,  went  away  towards  my  mistress's  street,  and  having 
no  footman,  because  it  was  not  decent  to  be  seen  without  one,  I  waited  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  till  some  man  passed  by  that  looked  like  one,  and  away  I  went  after  him,  making  hint 
a  footman  though  he  was  none.     At  the  other  end  of  the  street  I  did  the  like,  standing  out  of 
sight  till  another  went  by  like  the  former,  and  then  rode  down  again.     I  know  not  whether 
it  was  the  certainty  of  the  truth  that  I  was  the  very  scoundrel  Don  Diego  suspected,  or  the 
fresh  cause  of  jealousy  on  account  of  the  lawyer's  horse  and  footman,  or  what  else  that  did  it, 
but  Don  Diego  took  care  to  inquire  who  I  was,  what  I  lived  on,  and  observed  all  my  actions. 
At  last  he  took  so  much  pains  that  be  discovered  the  whole  intrigue  the  strangest  way  that 
could  be  imagined ;  for  I  pressed  on  the  business  of  matrimony  very  hotly,  plying  fhsaladan 
continually  with  letters ;  and  Don  Diego  being  as  eagerly  importuned  by  them,  who  were  io 
haste  to  conclude  it,  as  he  was  upon  the  scent  after  me,  met  the  licentiate  Flecbiua,  the  roan- 
I  invited  myself  to  dine  with  when  first  I  entered  myself  among  the  sharping  gang  at  Madrid, 
before  my  imprisonment.      This  roan,  taking  it  ill  that  I  bad  not  gone  to  see  him 
according  to  promise,  happening  to  talk  with  Don  Diego,  and  knowing  I  had  been  his  i 
told  him  how  I  met  him  when  I  went  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  but  two  days  ago  lie  had 
met  me  a-horseback,  and  I  informed  him  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  great  fortune.     This 
was  enough  for  Don  Diego,  who,  returning  home  immediately,  met  with  the  two  knights  I 
had  made  myself  so  familiar  with,  gave  tbem  an  account  of  the  whole  aflair,  and  desired  them 
to  be  ready  at  night  to  give  me  a  good  threshing  in  his  street,  where  he  would  eontrivs  I 
should  be,  and  they  might  know  me  by  bis  cloak,  which  he  would  take  care  I  should  have  on. 
They  agreed,  met  me  immediately  in  the  street,  and  all  of  tbem  carried  it  so  fair  at  that  tun* 
that  I  never  thought  myself  so  secure  of  their  friendship  as  then,    We  continued  talking 
together  bow  to  divert  ourselves  at  night,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  two  k  ■!§*» 
took  their  leave  and  went  down  the  street.    Don  Diego  and  I  being  left 
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towards  the  ehurch  of  St  Philip.  When  we  came  to  the  next  turning,  Don  Diego  said  to  met 
41  Let  me  beg  the  favour  of  you,  Don  Philip*  to  change  eloaks  with  me,  lor  I  have  occasion  to 
go  this  way,  and  would  not  be  known," 

"  'With  all  my  heart,"  answered  I ;  took  his  cloak  very  innocently,  and  gave  him  mine 
in  an  unhappy  hour,  offering  to  go  along  and  stand  by  him  if  need  were ;  but  he  having  pro- 
jected to  stand  by  me  to  break  my  bones,  replied  he  was  obliged  to  go  alone,  and  therefore 
desired  me  to  leave  him.  No  sooner  had  I  parted  from  him  but  the  devil  contrived  that  two 
who  waited  to  thresh  him  on  account  of  a  wench,  thinking  by  the  cloak  that  I  was  Don 
Diego,  fell  on  a  cudgelling  me  as  thick  as  hail ;  I  cried  out,  and  hy  my  voice  and  face  they 
discovered  I  was  the  wrong  man,  at  which  they  ran  away,  and  I  was  left  with  my  beating, 
put  up  three  or  four  good  bumps  they  had  raised,  and  made  a  halt*  not  daring  to  go  into  my 
mistress's  street  awhile  for  fear.  At  last,  about  twelve,  which  was  the  time  when  I  talked  with 
her,  I  came  up  to  the  door,  where  one  of  Don  Diego's  friends  that  waited  for  me,  being  ready 
with  a  good  cudgel,  gave  me  two  blows  across  the  shins,  which  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground ; 
as  soon  as  I  was  down  the  other  played  his  part,  giving  me  a  slash  across  the  nice  from  ear  to 
ear ;  then  they  took  away  my  cloak  and  left  me  on  the  ground,  saying,  "  This  is  the  reward 
of  false,  deceitful,  base  scoundrels."  I  cried-  out  for  help,  not  knowing  to  whom  I  was 
beholden  for  that  usage,  though,  by  what  they  said  at  parting,  I  guessed  it  might  perhaps  be 
the  landlord  I  had  cheated  with  the  contrivance  of  being  taken  up  by  the  Inquisition,  or  the 
gaoler  I  had  so  long  imposed  upon,  or  my  companions  that  fled ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
expected  that  cut  from  so  many  places  that  I  could  not  be  positive  from  whom  it  might  come. 
Don  Diego  was  the  person  I  least  suspected,  and  I  was  farthest  from  the  mark,  but  still  cried 
out  M  Thieves,  thieves,"  which  at  length  brought  the  watch,  who  took  me  up,  and  spying  a 
gash  a  quarter  long  on  my  face,  and  thst  I  had  no  cloak,  nor  could  tell  bow  that  misfortune 
came,  they  carried  me  away  to  a  surgeon's  house,  where  I  was  dressed  ;  then  they  asked  where 
I  lived,  and  thither  they  conducted  me.  I  went  to  bed  and  lay  all  night  awake,  thoughtful, 
and  full  of  confusion,  my  race  being  cut  in  two,  my  body  bruised,  and  my  legs  so  crippled 
with  the  cudgelling,  that  I  could  not  stand,  nor  had  scarce  any  feeling  in  them.  In  fine,  I 
was  wounded,  robbed,  and  in  such  a  condition,  that  I  could  neither  follow  my  friends,  nor 
proceed  towards  matrimony,  nor  stay  in  Madrid,  nor  get  away. 


CHAPTER   VIIX 
my  Txmous  ctxax;  what  passed  »etweesj  mt  landlady  akd  mi;  sow  i  Toavxn  irreaiij 

NCKED   VT  A   COKSLDXX.ABI.K  SDK  OF   MOWEY,  AMD   WIM  AWAT  TO  TOLEDO. 

The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  my  landlady  appeared  at  my  bed's  bead.  She  was  a 
choice  old  woman,  at  years  of  discretion,  past  fifty-fire,  a  great  pair  of  beads  in  her  hand,  and 
a  face  like  a  chitterlin  or  a  walnut*  shell,  it  was  so  full  of  furrows.  Her  name  was  up  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  promoted  pleasure,  and  contrived  delight ;  her  name  wee  Madame  de  (a 
Guia,  her  trade  to  let  lodgings  at  home,  and  procure  for  others  abroad.  Her  bouse  was  never 
without  lodgers  all  the  year  round.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  how  she  instructed-  a  young  girl 
in  veiling  herself,  teaching  her  what  parts  of  her  face  she  mutt  be  sure  to  expose  to  sight.  If 
she  had  good  teeth,  she  advised  her  to  be  always  a-laughing,  though  it  were  at  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence ;  if  she  had  fine  hands,  she  taught  her  to  be  always  playing  with  them ;  if  fair  hair,  to 
have  some  loose  locks  peeping  out  under  the  veil ;  if  good  eyes,  to  be  continually  ogling,  and 
if  sparkling  small  ones,  to  shut  and  then  open  them  wide,  and  be  sure  to  lookup.  As  for 
washes  and  other  cosmetics  for  the  skin,  she  would  make  an  Ethiopian  as  fair  of  complexion 
as  a  Dane,  so  thst  many  women  came  to  her  and  went  home  so  altered  that  their  own  hus- 
bands did  not  know  them ;  but  her  greatest  art  ooneiatei  in  putting  eff  reputed  virgins.  All 
this  I  saw  poirbiincd  by  that  time  I  had  been  but  eight  days  in  the  house,  end  to  complete  afl 
abe  directed  the  women  how  to  pick  pockets,  and  taught  them  whet  pretty  sxprtssiom  they 
should  use.  She  showed  them  how  they  should  wheedle  a  Jewel  out  of  a  man;  young  girb 
were  to  do  it  by  way  of  wit  and  jest,  young  women  ae  a  dun,  and  old  women  as  a  piece  of 
respect  and  honour.  She  wet  them  hi  the  way  how  to  beg  dry  nxmey,  and  how  to  draw  rings 
and  other  trinkets.  Upon  eceeaien  she  quoted  some  famous  ones  of  her  own  proJessiim  at 
JtWal*  et  Burgee,  and  hi  other per*  of  9^whm*  m?h*  9+**  ***********  « 
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ciilreiag.  I  nave  g**wa  thfcaceauut  of  her  that  I  may  be  pitied,  ooneidering  into  what  bands 
1  waa  Milan ;  and  the  words  «he  said  to  ma  may  the  mora  be  taken,  notiae  of:  aha  waa  always 
very  fond  of  proverbs,  and  began  her  speech  after  this  manner  :■—**  A  drop  of  water  oontinually 
failing  on  a  stone  makes  a  bole  in  it  in  time.  As  you  sow  so  will  you  reap.  If  you  walk 
barefoot  among  thorns  you  must  expect  to  be  scratched.  My  child,  Don  Philip,  to  deal 
plainly,  I  do  not  understand  you,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  you  live.  You  are  young,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  you  should  be  seme  what  wild,  without  considering  that  even  whilst  wa  sleep  ws 
are  travelling  to  our  end.  I,  who  have  now  one  foot  in  the  grave,  have  the  privilege  to  tell 
you  ao  much.  It  is  very  odd  I  should  be  told  that  you  have  spent  much  money  and  nobody 
knows  bow ;  and  thai  you  have  since  you  same  to  town  sometimes  appeared  like  a  scholar, 
sometimes  a  sharper,  and  sometimes  like  a  gentleman.  AH  this  comes  of  keeping  company, 
foe, my  child,  tail  me  where  you  herd  and  1*11  tell  you  what  you  are;  and  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together;  and  many  a  good  bit  is  lost  'tween  the  lip  and  the  dish.  Go,  you  fool,  if  you 
had  a  hankering  after  women,  did  not  you  know  that  I  had  always  a  good  stock  of  that  com- 
modity by  ma,  and  that  I  live  by  that  trade?  1  breed  them  up  to  bond,  and  fit  them  for 
business,  and  then  I  have  them  ready  at  my  beck.  What  occasion  have  you  to  be  drawn 
away  by  one  scoundrel  to-day  and  by  another  rascal  to-morrow,  picking  up  a  dirty  drab  here* 
and  another  there,  who  fleece  you  to  keep  somebody  else  ?  I  vow  and  swear  you  had  saved 
many  a  good  crown  if  you  bad  applied  yourself  to  me,  for  I  am  not  over  fond  of  money.  B7 
my  (ether's  soul,  and  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  would  not  have  asked  you  now  for  what  is  due  for 
lodging,  but  that  I  want  it  for  some  private  uses,  and  to  make  a  little  ointment." 

She  had  her  pots  of  ointment,  though  she  was  neither  surgeon  nor  apothecary,  and  if  any* 
body  greased  her  she  anointed  herself  and  flew  out  with  the  smoke.     Perceiving  that  all  her 
discourse  and  long  speech  ended  in  a  dun,  for  though  that  was  her  text,  she  did  not  begin 
with  it  as  others  do,  but  made  it  her  conclusion  ;  when  I  found  that  I  was  not  at  all  to  seek 
for  the  occasion  of  her  loving  visit,  which  was  the  first  she  made  me  whilst  I  lodged  in  her 
house,  excepting  only  one  day  when  she  came  to  answer  for  herself,  because  she  heard  I  had 
been  load  soma  story  about  her  witchcraft,  and  that  when  the  officers  came  to  seise  her,  aba 
had  east  sue*  a  mist  before  their  eyes  that  they  could  neither  find  the  house  nor  the  street. 
She  came  then  to  tell  me  it  was  ail  a  mistake,  for  they  meant  another  of  her  name ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  there  were  more  of  the  name  and  profession.     I  paid  her  down  the  money,  and  ae 
I  was  telling  it  out,  ill  fortune,  which  always  attends  me,  and  the  devil,  who  never  forgets  to 
plague  me,  so  ordered  it,  that  the  officers  came  to  seise  her  for  a  scandalous  liver,  and  had 
information  that  her  gallant  was-in  the  bouse.    Tbey  came  directly  into  my  room,  and  seeing 
me  in  bed,  and  her  by  me,  they  laid  bold  of  us  both,  gave  me  half  a  score  good  bangs,  and 
dragged  me  out  of  bed.     Two  others  held  her  mat,  saluting  her  with  the  titles  of  bawd  and 
witch.      Who  would  have  thought  it  of  a  woman  that  lived  as  I  nave  said  ?    The  noiae 
the  constable*  made*  and  my  cries,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  gallant,  who  waa  a  fruiterer,  and 
lay  in  the  next  roam  within ;  he  eat  a*running ;  they  observing  it,  and  being  informed  by 
another  lodger  in  the  bouse  that  I  waa  not  the  man,  scoured  after,  and  laid  hold  ofaim,  leaving 
me  well  beatea  and  my  hair  torn  off*;  yet  for  all  Load  eadured,  I  could  not  forbear  ^vg^ng 
to -bear  how  the  dogs  complimented  the  old  woman.    Oncjeried,  "  How  gracefully  yen  will 
look  in  a  earl,  mother ;  by  my  troth  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  a  thousand  or 
two  of  rotten  oranges  and'  turnip- tops  fly  after  you."  Another  said,  **  There  is  earn  taken  that 
you  ahall  make  a  good  show  and  be  well  attended. n 

At  last  they  eetehed  her  bully,  bound  them  both,  begged  my  pardon,  and  left  me  ta 
myeeUL 

It  wesson*  eoaalprt  to  me  to  seamy  food  landlady  in  the  way  .to  peesesment,  ao  that  all 
myiosre  wen  to  be  en  <e.  readiness  that  I  might,  throw  onasvtten  outage- ether,  though  eeav 
i during  wJms*  a. maid  of  hers,  -who  was  left  behind,  told  me,  I  mush  donated  whether  ever 
they  aeuld  sesuaciharaa  prison,  for  she  talked  of  flying  and  some  ether  matters  I  did  net  at 
all  like.  Iiay  eight  days  in  AbeJieuse  under  Abe  surgeon's  hands,  and  was  scaree  able.toa* 
absoadat4he  end  o*.  them,  .for thaj  wereiuato  stitch  up  my  fees*  and  H  could  not  go 
out rrulnhas.    BfAkm^^vamtoj  *»****,,&*  to*  huwAniMq&mll  _    _ 

diet*  *PL— r^  if/fry  t-g-firiri  frrllasr  ripswrrs,  irhrn  rajitsaasnsriwafi  cone,  T  Hantaan1  la 
g°-)tbeaj4ieMft  .IWawlib  illll  Mat  faf  ikon  sadwaathas,  wripakii 
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and  with  part  of  the  money  bought  an* old  leather  jerkin,  a  canvas  waistcoat,  a  patched  beg* 
gar's  great  coat  down  to  my  ankles,  gamasbes  on  my  legs,  and  great  clouted  shoes,  the  hood 
of  the  great  coat  on  my  head,  a  large  brass  crucifix  about  my  neck,  and  a  pair  of  beads  in  my 
hand.  A  mumper,  who  was  a  master  at  his  trade,  taught  me  the  doleful  tone  and  proper 
phrases  for  begging,  and  so  I  began  immediately  to  practise  it  about  the  streets.  Sixty  royals 
I  had  left  I  sewed  up  in  my  doublet,  and  so  set  up  for  a  beggar,  much  confiding  in  my 
cant.  I  went  about  the  streets  for  a  whole  week,  howling  in  a  dismal  tone,  and  repeating  my 
lesson  after  this  manner: — "  Merciful  christians  of  the  Lord,  take  pity  on  a  poor,  distressed, 
miserable,  wounded  and  maimed  creature,  that  has  no  comfort  of  his  life."  This  was  my 
working-day  note,  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays  I  altered  my  voice*  and  said,  "  Good  cha- 
ritable people,  for  Christ  Jesus's  sake,  give  one  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  to  the  poor  cripple 
whom  the  Lord  lias-  visited."  Then  I  stood  a  little,  which  does  good  service,  and  went  on 
again.  "  See  my  poor  limbs  were  blasted,  unhappy  wretch  that  I  am;  as  I  was  working  in  a 
vineyard,  I  lost  the  use  of  all  my  precious  limbs,  for  I  was  as  strong  and  sound  as  any  of  yqu 
are,  the  Lord  be  for  ever  praised,  and  preserve  your  health  and  limbs," 

Thus  the  farthings  came  dropping  in  by  shoals,  I  got  abundance  of  money,  and  was  in  the 
way  of  getting  much  more,  had  I  not  been  thwarted  by  an  ill-looked,  lusty  young  fellow, 
lame  of  both  arms,  and  with  but  one  leg,  who  plied  my  very  walks  in  a  wheel-barrow,  and 
picked  up  more  pence  than  I  did,  though  he  begged  not  w  genteelly,  for  ha  had  a  hoarse 
voice,  which  ended  in  a  sqtfeak,  and  said,  "  Faithful  servants  of  Jesu  Christ,  beholdnoff  the 
Lord  hath  afflicted  me  for  my  sins;  give  one  farthing  to  the  poor,  God  will  reward  you;"  and 
then  he  added,  "  for  the  sweet  JesuVsake." 

Hiis  brought  him  a  mighty  revenue,  and  I  observed  it,  and  for  the  future  I  cut  off  the  a, 
and  said  only  Jesu,  because  I  perceived  it  took  with  the  simple  people.  In  short,  I  altered 
my  phrases  as  occasion  served,  and  there  was  no  end  of  my  getting*.  I  had  both  my  legs 
bound  up  in  a  leather  bag,  and  wont  upon  crutches ;  and  lay  in  a  surgeon's  porch  with  -  a 
beggar  that  plied  at  the  corner  o£  a  street,  one  of  the  arrantest  knaves  that  ever  God  put  life 
into,  very  rich,  was  as  it  were  our  superior,  and  earned  as  much  as  all  of  us.  He  was  broken 
bellied,  and  it  hung  out  in  a  bunch  ;  besides,  he  bound  his  arm  bard  with  a  rope  above  the 
shoulder,  which  made  his  hand  look  as  if  it  were  lame,  swelled,  and  had  an  inflammation. 
He  lay  flat  upon  his  bock,  with  all  the  rupture  naked,  which  was  as  big  as  his  bead,  and  cried, 
"  Behold  ray  misery,  see  how  the  Lord  chastises  his  servants."  If  a  woman  happened  to  pass 
by,  he  said,  "  Sweet  beautiful  lady,  the  Lord  bless  your  dear  soul." 

Most  of  them  would  give  him  an  alms  for  calling  them  handsome,  and  would  make  that 
their  wsy  to  their  visits,  though  never  so  much  about.  If  any  ragged  soldier,  came  by,  be 
called  him,  "  Noble  captain ;"  if  any  other  sort  of  man,  "  Good  worthy  gentleman  ;M  if  he  taw 
anybody  in  a  coach,  "  Right  honourable  lord  ;"  and  if  a  clergyman  on  a  mule,  "  Most  reve- 
rend Archdeacon."  t 

In  short,  he  was  a  most  intolerable  flatterer,  and  had  particular  ways  of  begging  for  holi- 
days. I  contracted  such  intimacy  with  him,  that  he  acquainted  me  with  a  secret,  which,  in  a 
few  days  made  us  rich,  and  was,  that  he  kept  three  little  boys,  who  begged  about  the  streets, 
stole  everything  that  came  in  their  way,  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  was  the  receiver ;  besides, 
he  had  two  small  children  that  learned  to  pick  pockets,  and  he  went  halves  with  them.  Being 
so  well  instructed  by  such  an  able  master,  I  took  to  the  same  courses,  and  he  provided,  me 
with  fit  instruments  for  my  purpose.  In  less  than  a  month's  time  I  had  got  above  forty 
crowns  clear,  besides  all  extravagant  expenses,  and  at  last,  designing  that  we  should  go  away 
together,  he  disclosed  to  me  the  greatest  secret  and  cunningeat  design  that  ever  beggar  had  in 
his  head,  which  we  both  joined  in,  and  was,  that  between  us  we  every  day  stole  four  or  five 
children,  which  being  cried,  we  presently  appeared,  inquired  what  marks  they  had  to  be 
known  by,  and  said,  "  Good  God,  sir,  I  found  this  child  at  such  a  time,  and  had  I. not  come 
as  I  did,  a  cart  bad  run  over  it,  but  1  have  taken  care  of  it" 

They  readily  paid  ns  the  reward,  and  it  throve  so  well,  that  I  got  above  fifty  crowns  .more, 
and  by  this  time  my  legs  were  well,  though  I  still  wore  them  wrapped  in  clouts.  I  resolved- 
to  leave  Madrid  and  go  away  to  Toledo,  where  1  knew  nobody,  nor  nobody  knew  me*  (.Having 
set  this  resolution,  I.  bought  an  old  suit  of  grey  clothes,  a  sword  and  bands, .  took  leave,  of 
Valeazar,  the  beggar  I  last  mentioned,  and  went  about. the  iMSjto  find  vme^  ww« ?!»**%>» 
go  to  Toledo. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

HOW   I   TVMfSO  TLATXa,   FOKT,   AWI>   GALLANT,  TUB   MlSfO&TOIfll  THAT   EXSITID,  TILL   I 

QUITTED  TUB  SMrbOTOUIT. 

At  an  inn  I  met  with  a  company  of  strolling  players,  who  were  going  to  Toledo,  and  had 
three  carts.  It  pleased  God  that  among  the  gang  I  found  one  who  had  been  my  companion 
at  Alcala,  left  the  school,  and  was  turned  actor.  I  told  him  what  a  mind  I  had  to  go  to 
Toledo,  and  he  had  much  ado  to  know  me,  the  sear  across  my  faee  had  so  altered  me,  and  bo 
could  not  forbear  blessing  himself,  standing  in  admiration.  In  conclusion,  for  a  small  spill 
of  money,  he  was  so  much  my  friend  as  to  prevail  with  the  rest  to  let  me  go  with  them.  Wo 
were  all  higgledy-piggledy,  men  and  women  together,  and  I  was  mightily  taken  with  one  of 
the  crew,  who  was  the  chief  dancer,  and  acted  the  queens  and  other  great  parts  in  plays,  for 
she  was  a  notable  jilt.  Her  husband  happened  to  sit  next  to  me,  and  not  thinking  to  whom. 
1  spoke,  but  following  my  inclination  for  ber,  I  asked  him,—"  How  could  a  man  do  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  this  woman,  that  I  might  spend  twenty  crowns  up  on  her,  for  I  have  a  groat 
liking  for  her?" 

f  •  It  does  not  become  me  to  answer  your  question,  as  I  am  her  husband,"  replied  the  man, 
*  nor  is  it  fit  I  should  talk  of  any  such  thing ;  but  to  deal  ingenuously,  for  I  am  nothing  par- 
tial, she  deserves  to  have  any  money  spent  upon  her,  for  there  is  not  a  mote  dainty  bit  upon 
the  earth,  nor  such  a  pretty,  wanton  girL*  a> 

rhis  said,  he  leaped  out  of  the  cart  and  got  into  another,  in  all  likelihood  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  my  addresses  to  her.  I  was  pleased  with  the  man's  answer, 
and  perceived  it  may  be  said  of  such  men,  that  they  have  wives  aa  if  they  had  none,  pervert* 
ing  the  expression  to  the  worst  sense.  I  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity ;  she  asked  me  whither 
1  was  going,  and  some  questions  concerning  my  life  and  circumstances ;  and  in  conclusion, 
after  mueh  talk,  referred  it  to  Toledo,  to  act  there. 

We  diverted  ourselves  by  the  way  the  best  we  could,  and  I  happened  to  act  a  piece  of  a 
play  that  I  had  borne  a  part  in  when  I  was  a  boy,  which  I  did  so  well  that  they  took  a  liking 
to  me,  and  being  informed  by  my  friend,  who  was  in  the  company,  of  all  my  misfortunes  and 
hard  circumstances,  which  I  had  made  him  acquainted  with,  she  asked  me  whether  I  would 
make  one  among  them.  They  so  highly  extolled  their  strolling  course  of  life,  and  I  was  then 
in  such  want  of  some  support,  and  so  fond  of  the  wench,  that  I  agreed  with  the  head  of  them 
for  two  yeats.  Writings  were  signed  between  us  to  oblige  me  to  stay  with  him,  so  ho  gave 
me  my  allowance  and  allotted  my  parts,  and  thus  we  came  to  Toledo.  They  gave  me  two 
or  three  prologues  to  get  by  heart,  and  some  other  grave  parts,  which  suited  well  with  my 
voice.  I  applied  myself  to  it,  and  spoke  the  first  prologue  in  the  town,  where  we  had  a  simile 
of  a  ship  in  distress,  and  wanting  provisions,  which  put  into  that  port.  I  called  them  noble 
audience,  begging  their  attentions,  pardon  for  all  faults,  and  so  went  off  There  was  great 
clapping  of  hands,  and  I  was  liked  on  the  stage.  We  acted  a  play  written  by  one  of  our 
actors,  and  I  admired  bow  they  should  come  to  be  poets,  for  I  thought  it  belonged  only  to 
very  learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  not  to  persons  to  extremely  ignorant ;  but  ia  now 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  head  of  them  writes  plays,  and  every  actor  makes  drolls  and 
farces ;  though  formerly  I  remember  no  plays  would  go  down  but  what  were  written  by  the 
greatest  wits  in  Spain.  In  short,  the  play  was  acted  the  first  day,  and  no  soul  could  make 
anything  of  it  The  second  day  we  began  it  again,  and  as  God  Would  have  it,  there  was  some 
warlike  exploit  to  commence  by,  and  I  came  upon  the  stage  in  armour,  and  with  a  target  on 
my  arm,  which  was  a  great  mercy,  or  else  I  bad  infallibly  been  pelted  to  death  with  orange*, 
quinces,  and  all  things  that  came  next  to  hand.  Such  a  storm  of  hail  was  never  seen,  and  the 
play  deserved  it,  for  it  represented  a  king  of  Normandy  in  a  hermit's  habit,  without  any  sense 
or  reason,  and  two  scoundrel  footmen  to  make  sport,  and  when  they  came  to  unravel  the 
plot,  there  was  nothing  but  marrying  of  all  the  company,  and  there  wee  an  end  ;  so  that,  to 
ja^aWtre^wefaed  btjtwbcAwedemrved.     We  all  t»U  fool  of  our  coapeAson.  tU  pet* 
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tended  poet,  and  I  bidding  him  consider  what  a  danger  we  bad  escaped,  and  take  warning  by 
it,  he  answered  he  had  not  made  one  word  of  the  play,  but  only  picked  up  bits  and  scraps, 
some  from  one,  and  some  from  another,  as  they  came  in  his  way,  which  be  had  jumbled 
together,  like  a  beggar's  cloak,  made  of  all  sorts  of  rags ;  and  the  ill  luck  was,  that  it  had  not 
been  neatly  fine-drawn.  He  owned  that  all  the  players  who  write  plays  were  obliged  to  maka 
restitution,  because  they  only  stole  from  all  the  parts  they  acted,  which  was  easily  done,  and 
they  were  willing  to  run  all  hazards,  in  hopes  of  getting  ten  or  twenty  crowns,  fftiidtt, 
that  going  about  all  the  country,  and  being  showed  plays  by  several  persons,  they  borrowed 
them  to  read,  and  then  stole  them,  which  when  they  had  done,  they  only  added  some  scurvy 
part,  and  left  out  another  better,  and  so  they  called  it  their  own ;  protesting  that  no  player 
ever  knew  how  to  write  a  scene  any  other  way. 

I  liked  the  contrivance,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  try  it  myself  as  having  some  small 
genius  for  poetry,  and  being  somewhat  versed  in  poets,  for  I  had  read  Garcilasso  and  others, 
and  so  I  resolved  to  fall  into  that  knack ;  so  that  with  this  and  my  actress,  and  my  own 
playing,  I  made  a  shift  to  live.  By  that  time  we  had  been  a  month  at  Toledo,  acting  several 
new  plays,  and  endeavouring  to  retrieve  our  first  fault,  I  was  grown  famous,  and  bad  given 
out  that  my  name  was  Alonso,  to  which  the  generality  added  the  title  of  the  Cruel,  because  I 
had  acted  a  part  of  that  nature  to  the  great  liking  of  the  mob  and  upper  galleries.  I  had 
now  got  several  good  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  beads  of  other  strollers  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
me  away  from  my  company ;  but  I  pretended  to  criticise  upon  plays,  and  railed  at  the  moat 
celebrated  actors,  finding  fault  with  one  man's  gestures,  censuring  another's  gravity,  and 
allowing  another  to  be  a  tolerable  actor.  My  advice  was  always  taken  in  contriving  the 
scenes  and  adorning  the  stage,  and  if  any  play  came  to  be  offered  it  was  left  to  me  to  examine. 

Being  encouraged  with  this  applause,  I  launched  out  aa  a  poet  in  song,  and  then  writ  a 
small  farce,  which  was  well  approved  of:  next  I  ventured  at  a  play,  and  tliat  it  might  gain 
respect,  made  it  all  of  devotion,  and  full  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  began  with  music,  had 
fine  shows  of  souls  departed  and  devils  appearing,  as  was  the  fashion  then,  with  odd  gibberish 
when  they  appeared,  and  strange  shrieks  when  they  vanished.  The  mob  was  mightily  pleased 
with  my  rhyming  to  Satan,  and  my  long  discourses  about  bis  falling  or  not  falling  from 
heaven.  In  short,  the  play  was  acted  and  well  liked.  I  had  more  business  than  I  could  turn 
my  hands  to,  for  all  sorts  of  lovers  flocked  to  me ;  some  would  have  songs  on  their  mistresses' 
eyes,  others  on  their  foreheads,  others  on  their  white  hands,  and  others  on  their  golden  locks. 
There  were  set  rates  of  all  sorts ;  but  I  sold  cheap,  to  draw  the  more  custom,  because  there 
were  other  shops  besides  mine.  As  for  godly  ballads,  I  supplied  all  the  country  clerks  and 
runners  of  monasteries,  and  the  blind  men  were  my  best  friends,  for  they  never  allowed  less 
than  eight  royals,  and  I  always  took  care  they  should  be  bombastic,  and  stuffed  with  cramp 
words,  which  neither  they  nor  I  understood.  I  brought  up  many  new  fiishions  in  verse,  as 
tailors  do  in  clothes,  and  was  the  first  that  concluded  my  songs  like  sermons,  praying  for  grace 
in- this  world  and  glory  in  the  next. 

Thus  1  was  happy  as  I  could  wish,  my  pockets  full  of  money,  highly  in  vogue,  and  in 
such  a  prosperous  condition  that  I  aimed  at  being  chief  of  a  company  of  strollers.  My  bouse 
was  handsomely  furnished,  for  the  devil  put  it  into  my  bead  to  buy  the  old  moody  tapestry 
of  taverns  to  hang  my  rooms  at  a  cheap  rate,  all  which  cost  me  about  five  or  six  crowns;  for 
they  afforded  a  better  prospect  than  any  the  king  has,  for  being  so  ragged  you  might  aae 
through  any  part  of  them,  which  you  cannot  do  through  any  of  hie. 

The  oddest  thing  happened  to  me  one  day  that  ever  was  beard  of,  which  I  will  not  spare 
to  make  known,  though  it  be  to  my  shame.  When  I  was  writing  a  play,  I  used  to  abut 
myself  up  at  home  in  the  garret,  where  I  kept  close  and  dined.  The  maid  used  to  bring  up 
my  dinner  and  leave  it  there;  and  it  was  my  way  to  act  all  I  wrote,  and  talk  aJoupV  as 
if  I  had  been  upon  the  stage.  As  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  the  maid  was  coming,  up 
the  stairs,  which  were  dark  and  upright,  with  the  dish  of  meat  and  plates  in  her  hand,  I 
was  composing  a  scene  of  hunting  a  bear,  and  being  wholly  intent  upon  my  play,  I  <aied 
out  as  loud  as  I  could,— 

"  Ply,  fly  the  Moody  bear:  take  teed,  I  say. 

i  i  I* 


Alas !  Vm  killee,  ana  yea'a  became  its  prey .» 
The  poor  wench,  who  was  a  aftly  GaKcian,  hearing  me  rent  that  !-«•»  kiUnd*  aneV^hav  W 
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danger  to  become  a  prey  to  the  bear,  thought  it  had  been  real  matter  of  fact,  and  that  I  called 
to  ber  to  save  herself.  Upon  this  conceit  she  took  to  her  heels,  and  treading  upon  ber  coats 
in  the  confusiou,  tumbled  down  all  the  stairs.  The  soup  was  spilt,  the  earthen  pots  broken, 
and  she  run  out  roaring  into  the  street  that  a  bear  was  killing  a  man.  I  could  not  be  so 
nimble  but  that  all  tbe  neighbouis  were  about  me,  asking  where  the  bear  was  ;  and  I  could 
bcarcc  make  them  belie  re  me,  though  I  told  them  it  was  the  maid's  foolish  mistake,  for  I  was 
only  aeting  part  of  a  play.  I  lost  me  dinner  tliat  day,  my  companions  were  told  of  it,  and 
all  tbe  town  made  sport  of  it.  Many  such  accidents  befel  me  whilst  I  followed  the  trade  of 
poetising,  and  would  not  forsake  that  wicked  course  of  life. 

It  happened,  as  frequently  does  to  that  sort  of  people,  that  the  chief  of  our  company  being 
known  to  have  got  considerably  at  Toledo,  was  arrested  for  some  old  debts,  and  thrown  Into 
gaol,  which  broke  up  our  gang,  and  every  one  went  a  several  way.  As  for  my  part,  though 
my  comrsaes  would  have  introduced  me  into  other  companies,  having  no  great  inclination  to 
that  calling,  for  I  had  followed  it  out  of  mere  necessity,  I  thought  of  nothing' but  takiug  my 
pleasure,  being  then  well  dressed,  and  in  no  want  of  money.    I  took  my  leave  of  them  all ;  they 

it  their  ways;  and  I,  who  had  proposed  to  quit  an  ill  course  of  Kfe  by  desisting  from 
a  stroller,  to  mend  the  matter,  dropped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  1  fell 
into  a  much  worse,  making  it  my  whole  business  to  gallant  grates,  and  aim  at  impossibilities 
by  courting  nuns.  The  encouragement  I  had  to  commit  this  madness  was  that  I  understood 
there  was  a  most  charming  mm,  at  whose  request  I  had  written  abundance  of  little  devout 
pastorals ;  and  she  had  taken  some  liking  to  me  on  that  account,  and  seeing  me  act  St  John 
tbe  Evangelist  in  a  holiday  spiritual  sort  of  play.  Tbe  good  lady  made  very  much  of  me, 
and  had  told  me  there  was  nothing  troubled  her  so  much  as  my  being  a  player ;  fori  had 
pretended  to  her  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  quality,  and  therefore  she  pitied  me, 
and  I  at  last  resolved  to  send  her  the  following  lines  :— 

"  I  have  quitted  the  company  of  players,  rather  to  comply  with  your  desires  than  because 
it  was  otherwise  convenient  for  me  so  to  do  ;  but  to  me  all  the  company  in  tbe  world  without 
yours  is  solitude.  I  shall  row  have  the  mora  opportunity  of  being  yours,  as  being  absolutely 
my  own  master.  Let  me  know  when  there  will  be  admittance  to  the  grate,  and  that  will 
inform  me  when  I  may  be  happy,  &c." 

The  runner  carried  the  note ;  the  good  nun  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  hear  of  my  change 
of  lrfo,  and  answered  me  as  follows . — 

"  I  rather  expect  to  l>e  congratulated  than  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  fortune, 
for  my  wishes  and  your  prosperity  are  inseparable.  You  may  be  looked  upon  as  lecoteied 
out  of  a  desperate  estate ;— -it  only  remains  that  you  should  persevere,  as  I  shall  do.  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  will  be  any  liberty  at  the  grate  to-day  ;  but  do  not  fail  to  come  at  even- 
song, for  there,  at  least,  we  shall  see  oue  another,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  means  to  put  some 
trick  upon  the  lady  abbess.      Farewell. M 

1  likud  the  note,  for  the  woman  was  really  witty,  nnd  very  handsome.  After  dinner  I 
put  on  the  best  suit  I  used  to  act  the  gallant  in  on  the  stage,  went  to  church,  pretended  to 
pray,  and  then  began  to  examine  every  inch  of  the  grate  and  veil  before  the  choir,  to  see  if  I 
could  discover  her.  At  length  it  pleased  God  I  had  the  good  fortune, — or  rather,  tbe  devil 
contrived  me  the  ill  luck, — that  I  heard  the  old  sign  ;  I  began  to  cough,  she  answered,  and 
there  was  a  confounded  imitation  of  a  cold,  or  as  if  the  church  had  been  full  of  lily  of  tbe 
valley.  I  was  quite  weary  of  coughing,  when  a  phthisical  old  woman  appeared  at  the  grate,  and 
I  discovered  my  mistake  ;  for  this  is  a  very  uncertain  sign  in  a  monastery,  because  it  serves 
for  a  sign  among  the  young  one*,  it  is  habitual  with  the  old  ones,  and  when  a  man  thinks  it 
a  call  to  catch  a  nightingale,  he  finds  nothing  but  an  owl.  I  stayed  a  long  time  In  the  church, 
till  even-soup  began,  which  I  heard  out,  for  the  admirers  of  nuns  have  this  madness  besides 
all  the  rest,  that  they  must  play  the  hypocrite,  and  pray  against  their  will ;  besides,  that  they 
never  go  beyond  the  eve,  being  ever  in  expectation,  but  the  day  of  enjoyment  never  comes. 
I  never  failed  being  at  even-song,  and  stretched  out  my  neck  a  handful  longer  titan  it  was,  to 
endeavour  to  see  into  the  choir.  The  clerks  were  my  constant  companions,  and  I  was  well 
received  by  the  priest,  who  was  a  pleasant  man,  and  walked  as  stiff  and  upright  as  if  a  spit 
had  been  run  through  him.  '  I  went  betimes  to  take  my  place  in  a  court  the  nuns'  windows 
ifsjataf  Jotoj  it  wus-comkal  fe  see  the  strange  postures  of  others,  as  mad  pretenders  as  myseH 
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OfMgmi0dwitbou€cr«rt*mMb<Mwiakin9;  another -stoat  with?ca*lnlBn^raJuee>at^.ea4 
his  bead*  as  the  other,  like  a  stetee  open  a  tomb;  another  with  Me  mm  stretched  oatas>  if 
be  were  flying;  some  piping,  as  if  they  would  here  bad  their  heart*  iy  eat  at  tbtir 
mouths;  tome  leaning  agaiaat  the  walla)  aa  if  tbey  had  been  to  rapport  them ;  some  weleiag 
at  if  to  be  bought  for  their  pacing,  like  hortet ;  and  others  with*  biMetavdoua  in*  their  lianas, 
like  falconers  bringing  the  hawk  to  the  lure.  The  jealous  lovers  were  tome  laughing  tarings 
and  looking  op,  others  reading  verses  and  showing  them.  All  this  was  below  what*  we  ware, 
but  above  the  place  for  the  mine  was  a  little  old  tower,  all  full  of  cracks,  chinks,  and  peeptbg 
holes,  where  appeared  nothing  but  a  eonfosioa,  here  a  hand,  there  a  foot,  in  another  pisne  a 
bead,  in  another  a  handkerchief,  a  glove,  or  the  like*;  some  walked,  others  coughed,  and'  so 
•very  one  had  their  particular  way.  In  summer  it  is  pleasant  enough  to*  soe  the  men  peach 
themselves  in  the  sail,  whilst  the  women  are  little  concerned  at  their  tirtfcriagn  In  winter 
some  of  ue  stay  so  long  in  the  wet  that  we  are  mouldy  and  the  moss  grows  upon  us;  aekker 
snow  nor  rata  can  drive  us  away ;  and  all  this  is  only  to  see  a  woman  through  a  grass  and  a 
glass,  like  tome  holy  relic  or  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  for  that  ia  all  we  can  ever 
expect  It  is  just  like  foiling  m  love  with  a  blackbird  in  a  eage  if  ever  she  talks,  or  witb  a 
fine  picture  if  the  does  not,  The  greatest  favour  ever  to  be  attained  is  to  touch  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  They  lean  their  beads  against  the  double-  grates,  and  shoot  volleys  of  ane  con- 
ceits through  these  loopholes.  Tnie  is  perfect  love  at  hide  and  aeek,  and  yet  for  this  we  study 
to  talk  fine  and,  whisper,  matt  endilreeveryeld  womaa  that  chides,  every  door-keeper  that 
commands,  and  every  one  at  the  wheel  that  gives  what  answer  she  pktsts, 

I  had  followad  this  cursed  eawrloymeat  so  long  that  I  was  well  looked  upon?  by  the  lady 
abbess,  civilly  treated  by  the  good  priest,  and  was  a  familiar  with  the  clerk,  for  wa  hide  our 
folly  from  them,  aad  this  ia  all  the  happiness  such  madmen  can  aspire  to»  I  began  to  be 
weary  of  the  door-keepers*  turning  me  away,  and  of  the  nuns  begging,  ami  eonavdered  bow 
dear  I  endeavoured  to  purchase  a  plaea  ia  heU,  which  others  have  at  so  easy  a  rate,  aad  that 
I  even  anticipated  to  take  share*  of  it  in  this  world  by  each  extravagant  mesas,  It  was  plain 
that  I  rode  post  to  perdition,  and  threw  away  my  s«ul  only  for  a  few  looks.  When  I  talked 
to  her,  for  foar  of  being  overheard  by  the  rest,  I  used  to  thrust  my  bead  so  close  to  the  grate 
that  the  print  of  it  would  not  come  out  in  two  days,  and  at  the  same  thue  spoke  so  tow  that 
the  could  not  understand  one  word  without  a  trumpet  at  bar  ear.  Everybody  that  saw  me 
cried,  "  A  curse  on  thee,  thou  wicked,  non-hunting  dog/*  besides  many  other  worse  compli* 
ments.  All  these  things  brought  ma  to  my  senses,  and  I  ncsolved  to  qait  my  nun,  and  to  this 
purpose  got  of  her  me  value  of  fifty  crowns  of  bar  work,  ia  silk  stockings,  rich  purses,  and 
sweetmeats,  pretending  to  have  them  rafted  for ;  but  as  soon-  a*  I  bad  them  in  possession  I  set 
out  for  Seville,  to  try  my  fortune  there,  as  the  greater  city.  The  reader  may  goes*  bow  much 
the  nun  was  concerned,  ant  for  me,  but  what  I  cheated  her  of. 


CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT   HAPPENED  TO   MI   AT   SEVILLE,   TILL   I  TOOK   SHIPPXKO    FOETUI  WOT  INDIES. 

I  had  a  good  journey  from  Toledo  to  Seville,  for  I  was  sharp  at  play,  had  loaded'  dioe*  both 
high  and  low,  and  could  palm  a  die,  hold  four  and  throw  out  three ;  besides,  I  bad  foist 
cards,  and  knew  how  to  paok  any,  and  turn  up  what  I  pleased,  and  abundance  of  other- fine 
arts  and  sleightt*o£.hand,  which  I  pass  by  as  tedious,,  and  for  fiiar  they  might  rather  serve  to 
teach  others  eril  practices,  than  for  warnings  of  what  they  am  to  shun;  but  peshaps  .some,  few 
words  of  advice  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  are  not  skilled  in  those  practices,  and  they  who  read 
my  book,  if  they  are  cheated,  may  thank  themselves.  Never  think  yourself  safe  because .yjou 
find  the  cards,  for  they  will  change  tbem  upon  you  whilst  a  candle  is  snuffing.  Take  care 
they  make  no  scratches  or  other  impressions  on  the  cards ;  and  if  my  reader  1$  a- poor  aseao- 
drel,  he  must  observe,  that  among  that  gang  of  rakehells,  they  prick  the  cards  they  would 
know  with  a  pin,  or  fold  tbem  to  leave  a  crease.  If  you  happen  to  play  among  a  better  sort 
of  people,  take  heed  of  cards  which  are  originally  falsified  and  have  private  marks  on  the  paste- 
board.    Never  trust  to  a  clean  card,  nor  think  yourself  safe  witb  a  fotilone^/er  the  ob«si\^ 
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equal  in  both.  Take  hand  the  dealer  never  bows  any  cards  more  than  others,  wbieli  is  a  cer- 
tain way  to  pick  your  pocket ;  and  observe  that  no  motions  be  made  with  the  fingers,  or  no 
hints  green,  by  the  first  letters  of  words.  I  will  not  let  you  farther  into  this  secret,  this  is 
enough  to  make  you  always  stand  upon  your  guard,  lor  you  may  be  assured  I  do  not  tell  the 
ntmdredth  part  of  the  cheats. 

Being  master  of  these  aits,  I  got  to  Seville,  at  my  fellow  traveller's  expense,  winning  all 
the  hire  of  the  mules,  my  other  charges  and  money  to  boot  of  them  and  my  landlords  at  the 
lone.  I  alighted  at  that  they  call  the  Moor's  inn,  where  I  was  round  out  by  one  of  my  school, 
fisllows  at  Aleala,  whose  name  was  Mata,  but  he  thinking  it  did  not  make  noise  enough,  had 
changed  it  to  MattarraL  He  dealt  in  men's  lives  and  sold  cuts  and  slashes,  which  throve 
well  with  him,  he  carried  the  sign  of  bis  trade  on  his  face,  where  be  had  received  his  share. 
He  always  made  his  bargain  to  a  nicety  for  length  and  depth,  when  he  was  to  bestow  any, 
and  said,  no  man  is  so  absolute  a  master  as  he  who  has  been  well  hacked  and  hewed  himself; 
and  he  was  in  the  right,  for  his  nice  was  all  over  seams,  and  he  was  a  downright  drunken  bully. 
He  told  me,  1  must  go  sup  with  him  and  bis  comrades,  and  they  would  bring  me  back  to  the 
inn.  I  went  with  him,  and  when  we  were  in  his  lodging,  he  said,  M  Come,  spark,  lay  by 
your  cloak  and  look  liken  man,  for  this  night  you  shall  see  all  the  brave  fellows  in  Seville; 
and  that  they  may  not  look  upon  you  as  a  cully,  tumble  your  band,  thrust  out  your  back, 
and  let  your  cloak  hang  loose,  as  if  it  were  dropping  off,  for  we  hate  to  see  any  man's  cloak 
set  fiut  upon  his  back.  Wind  about  your  chops  and  make  faces  with  both  sides  of  your 
mouth,  then  talk  big,  swear  and  be  very  rude." 

I  learnt  bis  lesson,  and  be  lent  me  a  dagger,  broad  enough  to  have  been  a  scimitar,  and  for 
length,  it  wanted  nothing  of  a  sword  but  the  name. 

**  Now  drink  off  this  quart  of  wine,"  said  he,  "  for  without  you  blunder,  you  will  not  look 
like  a  true  bully." 

We  had  gone  so  far  in  my  instructions,  and  I  was  half  sear  over  with  what  I  had  drank, 
when'  in  came  four  of  the  gang,  with  four  visors  instead  of  faces  bound  about  the  middles 
like  monkeys  with  their  cloaks  instead  of  ropes,  their  hats  standing  a  tiptoe  on  their  heads, 
and  cocked  up  as  if  the  brims  were  nailed  to  the  crowns  ;  a  whole  smith's  shop  about  their 
swords  and  daggers,  and  the  chepes  of  them  beating  against  their  right  heels.  Their  eyes 
stared,  their  whiskers  turned  up,  and  their  beards  like  brushes.  They  made  their  compliment 
with  their  mouths,  and  then  in  a  hoarse  tone  and  clipping  their  words,  saluted  my  companion, 
who  returned  in  like  manner.  They  sate  down,  and  spoke  not  one  word  to  ask  who  I  was, 
but  one  of  them  looking  at  Matorrales,  and  opening  his  mouth,  thrust  out  his  under  lip,  by 
way  of  pointing  at  me.  My  introductor  answered  in  the  same  language,  laying  hold  of  his 
beard  and  looking  down ;  after  which  they  all  got  up,  embraced  and  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  for  me.  I  returned  the  same  compliments,  which  were  like  smelling  to  so  many 
hogsheads  of  wine.  When  it  was  supper-time,  in  came  a  parcel  of  strapping  scoundrels  to 
wait  at  table,  whom  the  topping  bullies  call  underspur leathers.  We  all  sat  down  together  at 
table,  and  the  first  thing  they  served  up  was  a  dish  of  pickles,  which  as  soon  as  they  had  tasted 
they  all  fell  to  drinking  to  my  honour,  by  way  of  welcome ;  and  till  I  saw  them  drink  to  it, 
I  must  confess  I  never  knew  I  had  any.  Next  came  fish  and  flesh,  all  of  it  high  seasoned  to 
promote  drinking.  There  was  a  great  bowl  full  of  wine,  like  a  half  tub,  on  the  ground,  and 
he  that  was  to  pledge  lay  all  along  to  drink  by  wholesale.  I  was  taken  with  the  contrivance 
but  by  that  time  a  few  healths  had  gone  about  we  none  of  us  knew  one  another.  They  fell 
to  talk  of  warlike  affairs,  oaths  flew  as  thick  as  hail,  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons  were 
cut  out  for  destruction ;  amidst  their  cups  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  adjudged  to  be  cut  in 
pieces ;  then  they  reaped  up  the  heroic  actions  of  several  famous  cut-throats  and  murderers, 
and  drank  to  the  souls  of  some  that  were  hanged.  Some  that  were  maudlin  wept  bitterly 
celling  to  mind  the  untimely  end  of  Alonso  Alvares,  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  body  was 
"posed  on  a  gibbet  for  the  crows  to  feast  on.  By  this  time  my  companion's  brains  were 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  laying  hold  of  a  loaf,  and  looking  earnestly  on  the  candle,  he  said, 
with  a  hoarse  toiee,  "  By  this,  which  is  the  face  of  God,  and  by  that  light  which  came  out 
of  the  angel's  mouth,  if  you  think  fit,  gentlemen,  we  will  this  very  night  maul  the  sergeant's 
men  that  pursued  our  poor  one-eyed  friend." 

They  aii  set  up  a  dismal  cry,  ratif j tag  taa  utooosal  made  by  an  oath,  after  thia 
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they  drew  tr>crr  dealers,  laid  their  rjends  on  the  co^  of  the  bowl,  snd  lying  along  with  tfadr 
chops  to  it  laid,  "  As  we  drink  this  wine,  so  will  we  suck  the  blood  of  every  informing 
catchpole," 

"  Who  was  this  Alonso  Alvarez,"  said  I,  u  whose  death  is  so  much  regretted  ?" 
•*  He  was,"  answered  one  of  them,  "  a  brave  fighting  lad,  a  man  of  spirit,  loll  of  metal, 
and  a  good  companion.     Let  us  go,  for  the  devil  begins  to  be  strong  in  me.'* 

This  said,  we  all  went  out  a  catchpole  hunting.  Being  quite  overcome  with  wine,  and  all 
my  reason  drowned,  I  never  reflected  on  the  danger  I  was  running  myself  into.  We  came 
into  the  Strand,  where  we  met  the  round,  which  no  sooner  appeared  but  our  swords  wan 
drawn,  and  we  attacked  them.  J  did  like  the  rest,  and  at  the  first  charge  we  made  way  foe 
the  filthy  souls  of  two  catchpoles  to  fly  out  of  their  bodies.  The  constable  took  to  bis  beds, 
and  ran  up  the  street  crying  out  for  help.  We  coul&not  pursue,  because  he  had  too  much 
the  start,  but  took  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral,  where  we  were  sheltered  against  justice,  and 
slept  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  discharge  the  fumes  of  the  wine  we  had  drank.  When  wa 
came  to  our  senses,  I  could  not  but  admire  that  two  catchpoles  should  be  killed  by,  and  a 
constable  fly  from,  a  parcel  of  mere  hogsheads  of  wine,  for  we  were  no  better  at  that  time. 
We  fared  well  in  our  sanctuary,  for  the  termagant  wenches  of  the  town  flocked  to  and  spent  all 
they  had  upon  us.  A  strapping  jade  called  Grajales  took  a  fancy  to  and  clothed  me  from 
head  to  foot  after  her  own  fancy  ;  I  liked  this  sort  of  living  better  than  any  I  had  yet  tried, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  stick  to  my  trusty  Grajales  till  death.  I  learnt  all  the  cant,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  an  absolute  master  among  the  ruffians.  The  officers  of  justice  took  all  possible 
care  to  observe  us,  and  kept  rounds  about  the  sanctuary ;  yet  for  all  that  we  took  our  ramoles 
after  midnight  in  disguise.  Perceiving  this  was  like  to  be  a  tedious  business,  and  that  ill 
fate  pursued  me  everywhere,  though  it  made  me  never  the  riser  to  take  warning  for  the 
future,  yet  it  tired  me  out,  like  a  true  obstinate  sinner,  and  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  my 
Grajales,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Vie  West  Indies,  taking  her  along  with  me,  to  try  whether  £ 
could  meet  with  better  fortune  in  another  country ;  but  it  proved  worse,  for  they  never  mend 
their  condition,  who  only  change  places  without  mending  their  life  and  manners. 


THE  END. 


.  I 


THE 

SAD  BIRD  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 


No  complacent  hero  of  chivalrie  times  erer  sallied  forth  from  his  castle-domain  with  a  more, 
free  or  self-sustained  feeling  than  Giovanni  Deltini  left  the  Monforti  Palace,  the  abode  of  a 
branch  of  his  family,  on  a  ,calm  summer  evening,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  era  when 
knightly  enterprise  was  rife  in  Europe.  It  had  been  a  day  of  festival  in  Venice ;  of  which  the 
young  man  was  reminded  by  the  unusual  number  of  passing  gondolas,  indicating  that  their 
various  occupants,  wearied  with  the  amusements  of  the  Piazza,  were  hastening,  at  an  un- 
wontedly  early  hour,  to  enjoy  the  more  rational  delights  of  the  convtnazum*.  The  exhilaration 
or  rather  hopefulness  of  his  mood  was  not  unobserved  by  one  of  his  associates,  whose  gondola 
slowly  approached  the  palace,  while  he  stood  in  momentary  hesitation  upon  the  steps— then 
pointing  the  expectant  gondolier  toward  the  grand  canal,  wrapped  his  light  cloak  about  him, 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  awning.  The  aspect  of  Giovanni  would  not,  indeed,  have  excited 
the  notice  of  a  less  circumspect  or  interested  observer  ;  but  this  cavalier  was  not  unread  even 
in  the  conventional  signs  of  success,  and  Ais  own  mind  being  filled  with  the  image  of  the  lovely 
heiress  of  the  Monforti  honours,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  happy  aspect  of  his  friend,  as 
he  made  his  egress  from  that  lady's  portal,  should  awaken  his  passing  and  perhaps  painful ' 
attention.  He  remembered  also  Giovanni's  habitually  serious,  if  not  sad,  expression— a  cha- 
racteristic which  in  boyhood  had  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  8ignor  Preta,  and  contrasting 
it  with  his  present  cheerfulness,  he  immediately,  in  accordance  with  his  Italian  philosophy, 
ascribed  the  miraculous  change  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  same  passion  which  now  pos- 
sessed his  own  bosom,  and  a  shade  of  displeasure  darkened  his  brow  as  his  former  intimate 
returned  his  formal  greeting  with  familiar  affability.  Utterly  without  the  least  foundation, 
however,  were  the  jealous  thoughts  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Signorina  Monforti's  suitor  by 
this  casual  meeting.  No  rival  of  his  was  Giovanni ;  not  having  even  seen  or  sought  to  see, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  fair  denizen  of  the  palace.  His  frequent  visits  thither,  however, 
were  not  without  an  object  and  an  interest.  His  favourite  recreation  was  discussion  with 
Father  Teodoro,  the  old  confessor  whom  the  Duke  of  Monforti  had,  many  years  before, 
adopted  as  a  friend  and  counsellor.  Giovanni  had  been  early  attracted  to  the  old  man's  side 
by  the  fund  of  story  which  he  pictured  out  with  dramatic  effect  to  the  ardent  imagination  of 
the  enthusiastic  boy  ;  and  the  fountain  which  bad  quenched  bis  childish  thirst  for  novelty, 
now  ministered  to  his  manly  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  exeited  into  pleasurable  activity 
the  reflective  sentiment,  which  was  the  deepest  resource  of  his  nature. 

Giovanni  had  resided  for  several  years  in  Padua,  and  at  the  then  flourishing  university  of 
that  city  had  obtained  an  education  beyond  that  which  many  of  his  elders  could  boast,  since  it 
had  subserved  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  mind  and  the  formation  of  tastes  of  a  high  and  feli- 
citous character.  He  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  his  native  city  ;'  and  bis  family  being  at 
their  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Brenta,  the  young  Venetian  freely  devoted  the  hours  to 
reviving  his  acquaintance  with  the  varied  haunts  of  earlier  years.  With  the  exception  of 
the  good  padre's  society,  his  enjoyments  had.  thus  far,  been  chiefly  of  a  solitary  kind. 

The  converse  of  this  evening  had  been  peculiarly  happy.  The  young  Deltini  had  pasead 
the  morning  in  the  regatta  sports  and  church  ceremonies.  He  bad  entered  cheerfully  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  for  be  was  neither  unsocial  nor  morose,  although  thoughtfully  inclined, 
and  ideal  in  his  tendencies.  The  friend  to  whose  companionship  he  had  trusted  for  bis  chief 
pleasure  during  the  testa  deserted  him  with  a  hasty  apology,  to  follow  in  the  train.  e£  %  vAcfc. 
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senator,  whom  Giovanni  despised  for  his  arrogance;  and  the  youth  had pasonfi tnn>twmahmer 
of  the  day  in  a  lift  lest  and  dissstisfied  state  of  Bund,  aad  retired  from  its  festivities  with 
scarcely  an  inkling  of  the  alacrity  which  was  fresh  and  eager  within  him  at  the  morning  boor. 
In  a  word,  the  sad  recollection  which  the  susceptible  as  well  as  the  unrefined  must  endure 
had  begun  to  dawn — we  should  rather  say  lower — upon  him,  even  from  what  the  iinthififcnig 
would  call  the  trivial  experience  of  a  day.  Ho  bad  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  solitude 
at  a  crowd ;  he  had  deeply  recognised  the  selfishness  of  the  world.  He  was  aft  incipient 
misanthrope ;  and  yet*  from  a  communion  with  a  kindred  but  ineretnnturo  spirit,  lie  came 
forth  with  the  bearing  of  one  who  had  something  to  live  for,  and  much  to  hope,  His  mentor 
had  vividly  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  philanthropy,  and  excited  a,  consciousness  of  personal 
eapaeity.  A  splendid  vista  was  opening  to  bis  mind's  eye.  a  beautiful  spirit  was  rising  from 
the  subsiding  tide  of  pest  emotion,  a  rich  vision  was  shaping  itself  from  the  mists  of  futurity, 
and  the  suu  of  Hope  was  arraying  it  in  its  golden  hues ;  and  the  outward  scene  marred- not 
the  world  of  musing,  for  the  gondola  had  quietly  shot  out  from  among  the  hoilriinfs,  and 
was  gliding,  almost  alone,  upon  the  moon-lit  bay  of  Venice. 

The  epoch  which  preceded  the  downfall  of  the  Adriatto  queen,  although  it  witnessed  Urn 
gradual  resignation  of  her  foreign  conquests,  was  not,  for  a  considerable  period,  marked  by 
any  prominent  indications  of  decay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean  city.  The  immense 
riches  which  the  enjoyment  of  such  noble  commercial  facilities  had  indueed,  still  filled  Urn 
coffers,  and  displayed  itself  in  the  magnificent  establishments  of  the  Venetians ;  and  their 
wealth  waa  probably  never  more  apparent  to  toe  stranger  than  when  the  inactivity  oorciinnsrt 
by  the  loss  of  external  advantages  and  the  cessation  of  war,  had  prepared  th9  way  tor  that 
diro  foe,  against  which  even  toe  powers  of  imperial  Rome  proved  -^"t — ;— fifitrwr 
Luxury.  No  entertainment  commanded  so  high  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  intrimin 
leneo,  or  was  more  universally  sought  and  enjoyed,  than  music  The  fondness  Ion  the 
which  charaotcricoa  the  Italians  waa  gratified  to  an  extent  easily  imagined,  at  a  period 
the  meant  of  procuring  it  in  perfection  were  so  abundant  as  among  the  wealthy  children  of 

the  Sen  Cybele.     Many  a  family  who  could  not  boast  of  a  oxss  grando  on  the  grant  1 \  or 

whom  circumstances  had  precluded  from  sharing  the  perils  and  finite  iif  iminimi  i  n.  +1— -%r* 
the  Virgin  for  the  defce  sent  with  which  one  of  its  soeeabers  was  endowed,  whereby  the  Jsnwi- 
some  support  of  all  of  them  was  eecured. 

Giovanni  waa  not,  therefore*  surprised  to  see  a  small  gondola,  propelled  by  n  aingU  sjsnv 

dolier,  peas  the  silvery  track  several  rods  in  advance  of  bis  prow.    The  sine  and 

the  little  bark,  and  the  evident  aim  of  the  oarsman  to  keen  at  a  little  iliaunn  and  in  the 

of  the  breese,  prepared  him  to  expect  a  serenade*  sec  which  he  waa  not  indeed 

Hie  bargemen  almost  involuntarily  slackened  the  sweep  of  the  oars,  and 

tar  as  peesibl*,  their  measured  breathing  when  the  first  notes  were  audible.    The 

words  of  the  cavatina  may  not*  indeed,  be  given  j  but  the  idea  has  been  benuoJy  eosbedied  in 

a  more  modern  form  :— 

M  Sees*  pec**  e  ss 
Ceo  an  cercee 
in  veto  I*  ess  iMeato 

IfWSMIM&fH  SCI  dMSC) 

Ant  par  ad  swa  v*0  nhsi . 

These  words,  chaunted  by  a  voice  modulated  to  the 
directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  listener*.     la* con  were  suffered  to  trail  till  the 
almost  stationery.    Giovanni  leaned  from  the  little  window,  and  when  the 
cleared  his  gase  to  mark  distinctly  the  £nr  uwsicsan.     The  m;nHtaMr  pathos  of  ehn 
had  moved  him  deenlv^  and  ho  waa  sensible  of 

songiluss.     He  count  only  discover,  however,  through  the  blinds  of  she 
ujede  of  n  white  garment.     Giving  the  signal  to  approach,  and  throwing  a 
&r«d  cap  of  the  gondolier,  he  bode  him  ash  the  sweet  voselnf  to 
thank  her  for  a  more  congenial  melody  than  had  bleat 
to  bin  request  only  by  a  gram  movement,  smthnaiing  the  ixeownubsiitj 

in  the 


nV%oe^  nerved  to  e: 
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upon  him  the  attention  hie  appearance  wit  well  calculated  to  awaken.  Ht  was  somewhat 
above  the  mediant  height,  and  hit  figure  to  well  proportioned  and  lightly  framed  as  to  eon- 
yey  the  idea  of  youth— an  impression  which  his  white  hair  and  the  bland  seriousness  of  bis 
face  at  once  dissipated.  Instead  of  the  decorated  jacket,  gay  sash,  and  tasseled  eap  of  the 
craft,  his  habiliments- ware  of  a  dark  hue ;  and.  but  tor  his  embroidered  vest  and  the  evidence 
his  complexion  and  thin  but  muscular  arms  gave  of  his  avocation,  one  might  have  taken  the 
oM  raaoffw  his  form  was  half  concealed  in  shadow,  for  a  member  of  the  present  Armenian 
fraternity,  as  readily  as  foe  a  gondolier  of  Venice  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Having  sur- 
veyed him  a  moment,  he  was  about  to-  renew  his  request,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  hurried 
whisper  of  his  own  gondolier  at  the  stern.  '"Pardon,  signor,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  stranger 
in  Venice— we  had-  better  away.** 

"Pazimza,  Pietro,"  replied  his  master.  "  Old  man,M  he  continued,  addressing  the  aged 
oarsman,  "  1  would  see  the  melodist  beneath-  the  awning." 

"  Thou  knowest,  signor,  the  finest  warblers  have  not  the  richest  (plumage,**  quickly  again 
whispered  his  officious  adviser.  "  Signor  mh%  this  parley  is  dangerous.  8t  Mark  protect  us! 
—ah,  he  is  off.** 

"  Follow  !"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  gondolas  continued  side  by  side. 

**  Speak,  I  pray  you,**  said  the  young  man ;  but  the  veteran  answered  only  by  a  sad  smile, 
and  a  gaze  of  anxious  scrutiny  directed  toward  the  distant  and  fairy.l  Ike  city. 

"  He  is  dumb,  signor,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen,  with  obvious  awe. 

u  Pevertne,"  exclaimed  Giovanni ;  "  friend,  I  desire  to  behold  thy  precious  charge,  because 
it  would  bring  pleasure  to  one  familiar  with  sorrow  to  look  upon  the  only  vocalist  among  the 
many  whose  voices  have  echoed  beneath  this  sky  to-day,  whose  music  has  proved  a  balm.** 

A  pause  followed,  broken  only  by  the  gentle  splash  of  the  oars,  and  the  muttered  invo- 
cations of  those  who  manned  the  gondola  of  Giovanni.  "  Father  Teodora  was  right,**  at  length 
he  murmured ;  "  I  must  learn  to  be  distrusted  ;'*  and  he  threw  himself  bock  upon  the  cushions, 
with  the  intention  of  directing  Pietro  to  abandon  the  useless  pursuit,  when  a  slight  noise  made 
htm  hesitate :  the  oars  were  simultaneously  lifted,  their  bearers  hastily  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  gondolas  swayed  gentry  apart,  and  were  at  rest.  Giovanni  noted  not  the 
phenomena.  That  low  rattling  sound  so  well  known  to  his  ear  was  now  electrical ;  it 
produced  by  slipping  aside  the  blind  of  the  opposite  gondola.  Thither,  as  to  a  revelation  of 
wonder,  his  eyes  were  instantly  turned.  The  face  which  appeared  produced  at  first  simply  a 
strong  impression  of  surprise.  He  had  anticipated  the  sight  of  beauty ;  and  though  bis  quick 
fancy  had  but  vaguely  imaged  its  details,  the  half-formed  portrait  which  that  active  limner 
had  already  created  was  naturally  instinct  with  the  peculiar  species  of  loveliness  that  most 
commonly  greeted  him.  He  had  unconsciously  endowed  his  invisible  consoler  with  eyes 
eloquently  dark,  and  hair  of  the  same  hue.  But  these  Italian  characteristics  he  failed  to 
discover.  The  hair  of  the  sweet  melodist  was  indeed  dark,  but  not  deeply  so,  and  the  eyes 
were  Italian  only  in  their  expressiveness— so  deep,  full,  and  varying,  that  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining their  colour  never  obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind ;  all  that  was  distinctly  realized  was 
tlteir  witchery — their  mystic  and  moving  power.  Giovanni  was,  at  the  first  glance,  only- 
surprised  that  they  were  not  jet  black,  like  the  eyes  of  Padua  donnas  he  had  beard  sing,  or  the 
eyes  of  his  sisters,  who  were  doubtless  then  singing  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  fine  voealiem  and  black  eyes  were  nearly  associated  in  his  mind.  Fond 
as  we  was  of  analysing  his  reelings,  and  predetermined  as  he  had  been  to  make  his  gaze  a 
searching  one,  the  recurrence  of  those  tones  sent  a  new  thrill  to  his  heart,  and  banished  his 
newly  regained  self-possession. 

M  Heard  I  not  the  name  of  Father  Teodoro,  signor  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

I"  Thou  didst,  sweet  lady.'* 

M  Dost  thou  knew  him  ?  N 

"  He  is  my  friend,  and  perchance  thine." 

The  inquiry  seemed  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  indiscretion,  for  she  compressed  her  lips, 
seemed  inwardly  chiding  herself  and  moved  ae  if  about  to  cut  short  the  interview.  Giovanni 
hastened  to  cheek  even  the  latent  intention,  and  with  respectful  earnestness  thus  addressed 
her  j— ♦*  Lady— for  it  is  in  vain  that  thou  appearest  pursuing  an  avocation  generally  followed 
by  psassat  girls  from  the  short!  or  plebeians  of  the  city— lady,  let  me  thank  the*  fox  v*«<ms6. 
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and  pardon  000  who  deeply  sympathise*  with  the  sorrowful  spirit  thy  melody 
indicates,  of  asking  what  motive  induces  thee  thus  richly  to  minister  to  the  by-way  pleasure  of 
Venetians,  when  thou  shouldst  gracc'tne  innermoat  circle  of  their  patrician  society." 

She  who  was  thus  addressed  as  the  kindly  words  were  ottered  leaned  from  her  gondola, 
and  the  clear  moonlight  rendered  beautifully  apparent  her  regular  features,  calm  and  final/ 
arcbed  brow,  the  sweet  smile  which  stole  upon  her  lip,  and  the  grateful  tenderness  which  spoke 
in  her  eye,  An  instant  elapsed  after  be  had  spoken,  when  in  the  same  touching  Toiee  she  pro- 
nounced the  brief  but  meaning  reply,  "  The  lore  of  my  mother  ;**  then  gracefully  waving  her 
hand  she  drew  beck  the  lattice;  and  while  Giovanni,  completely  lost  in  hk  own  sealing!,  looked 
listlessly  on,  her  light  barge  swiftly  sped  away  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  shore. 

As  his  gondola  approached  the  city,  Giovanni  emerged  from  btnoatn  its  sable  covering,  and 
leaning  upon  the  framework,  applied  himself  to  elicit  from  Fiotro  intelligence  which  interested 
him  to  a  degree  of  which  be  was,  as  yet,  quite  unaware.  "  Thou  wast  wont  to  be  faithful  to 
me,  Pietro,  when  thy  fidelity  was  of  little  importance,  and  my  favour  of  no  advantage  to  thee, 
and  metbinks  that  now  thou  canst  scarcely  prove  otherwise.** 

M  Will  the  signer  question  his  noble  father  as  to  Pietro  ?"  asked  the  old  gondolier,  with 
the  confidence  of  one  unjustly  suspected, 

«  No,  Pietro,  tie  neediest ;  I  did  but  try  thee*    But  hasten  to  inform  ma  respecting  the. 
mysterious  occupants  of  yon  strange  bark." 

*  It  is  little  more  than  a  year,  signer,  since  aught  was  known  of  them  in  the  Quay  or  in 
tbcPiaxsa.  She  is  called  the  Sad  Bird  of  the  Adriatic  One  of  those  melancholy  serenades 
which  so  much  delighted  you  to-night  equally  pleased  one  of  the  senators,  who  encountered 
her  gondola,  about  this  hour,  on  his  return  from  Fusina.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her 
ware  without  success,  although  it  is  said  he  proffered  a  treble  salary  if  she  would  join  his 
palace  band.  Many,  after  this,  sought  and  enjoyed  her  music ;  but  all  attempts  to  invade  her 
incognito  were  avoided  from,  the  fact  which  was  promulgated  that  she  was  performing  a  vow, 
being  under  the  special  protection  of  the  church.  Hence  she  is  reverenced  by  every  one.  Her 
gondola  glides  about  between  the  Lido  and  the  Quay  from  sunset  till  dawn  in  weather  like 
this.  She  never  enters  the  city.  Where  she  abides  we  know  not,  although  many  my  at  St 
Lazarus.  Her  buomammnm  ere  very  great,  and  I  think  this  night,  for  the  first  time,  has  her 
face  been  seen  on  these  waters.  Ah,  signor,  I  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  this  adventure. 
Nicolo,  the  most  daring  gondolier  in  Venice,  is  undergoing  severe  penance  for  having  pledgee! 
himself  to  track  out  her  retreat.     St  Mark  grant  it  may  bode  us  no  evil." 

44  Amen,"  exclaimed  Giovanni ;- M  and  remember,  Pietro,  this  meeting  is  a  secret.* 

**  Deep  as  mid-ocean,  signor." 

"  But  the  knaves  yonder,"  pointing  to  the  other  bargemen. 

**  Signor,  they  are  mine  1 " 

Pietro  had  merely  imparted  the  tale  which  circulated  among  his  fellows.  Camilla  Goretti, 
for  such  was  the  true  name  of  the  "  Sad  Bird,"  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  Tuscan  lady 
of  noble  origin,  who  had,  a  few  months  before  the  date  of  our  story,  followed  her  husband  to 
Venice,  to  await  with  him  the  result  of  a  commercial  speculation,  the  last  of  a  series  of  attempts 
to  amend  their  fallen  fortune.  The  experiment  totally  failed,  and  the  depressed  nobleman 
sank  slowly  to  bis  grave.  The  fair  mourners  had  since  sojourned  in  one  of  the  retired  islands 
.  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice.  The  mother's  afflictions  and  feebleness  were  obviously  subduing 
her  vital  powers,  and  the  daughter,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  filial  devotion,  with  the  aid  of  tfce 
mute  gondolier,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  church,  adopted  the  scheme  we  have  seen 
she  managed  so  successfully,  and  by  this  means  ministered  to  her  parent's  every  comfort,  and 
yet  preserved  the  seclusion  so  congenial  to  her  sorrowing  heart  and  native  delicacy.  8he  had 
but  one  relative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  welfare  she  managed  to  keep  herself  insormed, 
but  whose  society  the  stricken  family  had  not  sought  since  their  arrival.  He  therefore 
remained  ignorant  of  the  abode  of  his  relations,  though  aware  of  their  inisfbrtunee,  Camilla 
was  consoled  by  the  title  and  story  which  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  Venetians  had  attached 
to  her  name,  since  they  threw  around  bar  the  protecting  halo  of  a  sacred  mystery ;  she  waa 
only  surprisedthat  the  mournful  strain  with  which  her  opprm^  feelings  forced  her  to  beginner 
enterprise  should  have  proved  so  effective,  for  she  was  well  aware  of  the  gaiety  of  the  Venetian 
ttwpenment.  She  might  have  understood  the  charm,  however,  by  reverting  to  the  peculinr  u 
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rest  which  the  human  mind  takes  in  deep  reeling,  however  sad,  especially  when  the  prevailing 
language  whieh  addresses  it  is  of  a  superficial  kind,  as  was  then  the  ease  in  Venice.  But  uoac* 
qnainted  as  she  was  with  the  cause  which  rendered  her  airs  so  attractive,  she  rejoiced  that  it 
wss  so,  sinee  she  could  then  sing  from  the  heart  Joyful  music  was  but  mockery  to  one  who 
was  watching  the  departure  from  the  world  of  the  only  being  with  whom  she  could  claim 
near  alliance.  **  The  love  of  her  mother**— the  beautiful  motive  she  had  designated  ae  her 
inspiration — she  believed  the  last  whieh  would  excite  her  to  effort  on  earth.  It  was  not,  bow. 
ever,  the  destiny  of  her  house  that  its  last  hope  should  be  so  speedily  extinguished ;  and  when 
a  few  months  passed  away,  and  the  orphan  lifted  herself  from  the  first  despair  of  bereavement* 
she  found  one  lingering  and  saving  sentiment  shining  up,  like  a  gem  of  light*  from  the  troubled 
depths  of  her  soul.  Obeying  its  impulse,  after  weeks  of  lone  mourning,  a  new  day  dawned 
upon  her;  but  of  this  we  must  speak  anon. 

To  a  common  observer,  the  life  of  the  young  Deltini,  after  the  return  of  his  family,  was  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  the  generality  of  noble  Venetians  whose  youth  prohibited  their 
engaging  in  the  state  duties  of  the  period,  and  whose  frivolity  rendered  permanent  mental 
application  of  any  kind  equally  onerous.  Giovanni  was  often  encountered,  at  the  usual  hours, 
on  the  promenade  beneath  the  arcades  of  St  Mark,  and  his  gondola  occasionally  seen  moored 
to  the  steps  of  the  Rialto,  or  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  superior  edifices.  None  of  his  gay 
acquaintances,  however,  were  sufficiently  interested  to  notice  the  regularity  and  length  of  bis 
evening  excursions ;  and  if  the  tboughtfulness  of  his  demeanor  now  and  then  drew  a  gaze 
after  him,  the  spectator,  if  young,  only  thought  what  a  marvel  it  was  that  one  so  recently 
arrived  should  not  be  joyous  in  festive  Venioe — and,  if  old,  shrugged  meaningly  at  tbe  idea 
of  the  early  involvement  in  her  political  intrigues  which  the  anxious  though  unruffled  brow 
denoted.  Giovanni  lived  only  between  morning  end  evening  twilight.  The  setting  sun 
called  him  to  conscious  and  glad  being.  The  long  summer  day  was  to  him  a  season  of 
dreaming ;  not  that  the  levee,  the  Inst,  or  the  duties  of  citizenship  were  neglected ;  but  tbeir 
formal  routine  was  formally  gone  through  with  and  gladly  escaped.  But  the  farewell  rays 
of  the  orb  of  day  seemed  to  awake  the  spirit  of  the  Venetian,  as  they  did  of  old  the  latent 
harmonies  of  Memnon's  image.  With  the  eagerness  of  a  light-hearted  boy  he  entered  his 
richly  adorned  gondola  at  sunset,  gased  fondly  over  tbe  waters,  and  flitted  from  point  to 
point,  seemingly  on  tbe  wings  of  caprice.  But  his  erratic  course  was  guided  by  Love  and 
Prudence.  He  kept  almost  ever  within  sight  and  hearing  of  Camilla,  and  without  seeming; 
to  do  so.  Thrice  only  had  he  approached  sufficiently  near  to  throw  a  bunch  of  orange 
blossoms  upon  her  awning ;  but  these  experiments  had  so  evidently  induced  tbe  venerable 
gondolier  studiously  to  avoid  him,  that  he  long  remained  contented  with  nightly  hearing,  in 
common  with  others,  the  melody  of  tbe  stranger,  and  watching  her  gondola  till  it  disappeared 
in  the  gloom  at  midnight,  or  was  veiled  by  tbe  morning  mist. 

At  length  Giovanni  declared  to  the  alarmed  Pietro  his  determination  to  seek  a  second 
interview  at  all  hazards.  The  evening  selected  was  unfortunate ;  gondola  after  gondola 
skimmed  athwart  the  bay ;  each  lingered  as  the  voice  of  Camilla  floated  by,  end  from  each 
her  dumb  boatman  received  tribute  tendered  without  query  or  comment.  Qiovanna  awaited 
comparative  solitude  till  his  patience  wee  exhausted  ;  then  motioning  bis  gondolier  to  mil 
into  tbe  wake  of  a  senatorial  barge,  he  was  soon  within  hall  of  the  vocalist*  Never  did  her 
voice  sound  so  rich  and  moving.  "He  longed  when  it  had  ceased  to  bear  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  oars  before  htm ;  but  they  fell  gently,  as  if  beguiled  by  the  strain ;  and  looking  around 
Giovanni  beheld  the  calm  surface  of  the  water  dotted  with  various  craft,  and  heard  tbe  Ions; 
nervous  strokes  of  tbe  dumb  man's  paddle.  "  ftaitste  /  "  he  exclaimed,  but  the  skiff  was  soon 
contiguous  to  a  long  line  of  advancing  prows.  Giovanni,  in  despair,  could  only  hurl  his 
signet  ring  through  Camilla's  lattice  before  twenty  eyes  were  marking  his  movements. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  mysterious  melody  which  bad  charmed  Venice  was  bushed. 
No  one  beheld  tbe  sacred  frequenter  of  the  Adriatic  waters,  and  conjecture  was  busy  m 
weaving  fables  which  should  explain,  without  accounting  for  her  disappearance.  Tbe  gondo- 
liers doubted  not  that  her  vow  was  completed,  and  that  she  bad  gone  homo;  saany  safely 
suggested  that  she  had  detotnded  into  a  marine  abode;  and  not  a  few  believed  that  her  mystic 
bark  was  riding,  under  the  protection  of  8t  Theodore,  upon  other  and  for  castas*  seas.  Bat 
all  that  was  known  was  tbe  fret  of  her  departure,  and  like  every  event  ex*  joy  or  sorrow  ex* 
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terrestrial  occurrence,  when  wondered  at  a  Mttla  time,  is  wan-  assaninsjj  xmmmd  fa  and 
forgotten. 

«  Now  heaven  grant  that  my  learned  cousin  be  not  see^of  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
to-night,"  said  the  vivacious  heiress  of  Monforti,  as  she  encountered  Giovanni  in  the 
corridor. 

**  And  why  should  my  lair  Ellen*  dream  of  such  a  catastrophe  ?  n  inquired  the  youth, 

"  For  want  of  any  more  probable  way  of  accounting  for  thy  sober  visage,"  she  replied,  in  a 
rallying  tone. 

«  Thou  art  ever  thus  sportive,  cero,"  be  returned*  observing  her  wish  interest.  "Felice  voi!n 

"  Come  to  the  saloon,  and  perchance  my  guests  or  poor  self  can  cheer  even  then." 

He  smiled  his  thanks,  and  passing  on,  entered  the  cabinet  of  Father  Teodoro. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  after  greeting  his  visitor,  «•  knowest  thou  how  it  (ares  with 
Fosearini  now?'* 

"  The  fever  has  left  him  I  am  told,"  answered  Giovanni. 

"  Qraune  a  Deo  /"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as  he  drew  aside  the  heavy  folds  of  a  curtain, 
and  admitted  the  chastened  light  and  soothing  bseexe  of  even -time  into  the  apartment ;  "  but, 
Giovanni,  thou  art  ill,"  he  continued,  regarding  the  flushed  countenance  and  troubled  expres- 
sion of  his  young  friend ;  "  beware  that  thou  art  not  added  to  the  list" 

"  Only  fatigued,'  If  I  remember  right,  we  were  spearing  yesterday  of  sympathy.  Father, 
I  have  thought  much  in  the  night-watches  of  thy  theory.  One  is  not  to  expect  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  multitude;  some  will  be  even  misinterpreted  by  the  few,  thou  sayest.  I  know 
how  different  thou  art  from  thy  brethren  in  many  things,  and  therefore  will  I  venture  a 
question.      Is  what  is  called  love-at- first-sight  one  of  the  dreams  thou  spakest  oft " 

"  What  is  thus  called,  Giovanni,  is  often  but  a  fancy." 

**  But  is  there  a  foundation  for  such  an  experience  in  the  soul?  w 

"  My  son,  there  is  deep  affinity  between  spirits,  even  when  humanly  embodied.  When 
two  beings  thus  pre-united  meet  on  earth,  they  spontaneously  recognise  their  unity;  and  this 
is  love  in  its  purity  and  power." 

,    k*  And,  father,  suppose,  from  the  intervention  of  circumstances,  they  follow  not  out  tho 
intimation ;  suppose  they  remain  disunited,  dissevered  1  * 

"  They  irretrievably  wrong  themselves ;  their  being  wants  completeness ;  there  remains  a 
void  in  their  bosoms  wealth  and  honours  may  occupy,  qualified  affection  amuse,  but  neither 
can  satisfy  them.'* 

"  But,  father,  are  the  indications  sure  ?  *' 

"  Infallible  to  the  unperverted ;  not  indistinct  to  any  who  can  feel  or  will  think." 

Filled  as  was  the  breast  of  Deltini  with  the  spirit  of  meditation,  and  necessary  as  repose 
had  become  to  his  languid  though  fevered  frame,  he  was  mindful  of  his  cousin's  invitation,  and 
wished  not  to  leave  her  palace  without  indicating,  at  least,  his  remembrance  of  her  wishes. 
Yet  was  he  greatly  indisposed  for  general  society,  and  hoped,  by  stealing  in  at  a  side  door,  to 
hold  a  moment's  parley  with  her,  and  retire.  The  first  sound  which  6truck  his  ear,  as  he 
entered  unobserved,  was  his  father's  voice.  He  hesitated,  and  saw  that  a  group,  among  which 
he  recognised  a  brother  of  the  sick  Fosearini,  and  several  senators,  were  engaged  in  a  confer- 
ence of  great  apparent  interest. 

"  Yes,  signor,"  said  the  elder  Deltini,  addressing  the  4atter  personage,  "  Giacomo's  con- 
valescence is  truly  a  subject  of  congratulation  among  all  who  bold  Venice  dear.  The  time 
is  coming  when  she  will  need  the  unimpaired  energy  of  all  her  children.  In  the  strength  of 
her  nobility  at  home  we  are  to  trust,  and  not  in  the  extent  of  her  external  possessions.  With 
more  care  than  ever  should  we  consolidate  the  patrician  power.  I  am  already  negociating 
an  alliance  for  Giovanni,  which  even  thou,  signor,  wilt  deem  no  small  effort  of  state  policy." 

The  individual  most  interested  in  this  newly-broached  design  paused  only  to  note  the 
complacency  and  determination  with  which  the  duty  of  the  parent  was  thus  lost  in  that  of  the 
patriot,  and  then  hastened  to  cool  his  throbbing  temples  in  the  night  air,  and  still,  if  possible, 
the  tumult  in  bis  bosom.        •  •  •  •  •  a  • 

The  gray  light  of  early  morning  revealed  the  kneeling  figure  of  an  aged  servant  of  the  cross, 
with  his  face  buried  in  the  drapery  of  a  couch,  on  which  one,  stricken  with  disease,  was  rest- 
lessly extended,  in  the  chamber  of  a  Venetian  palace. 


«  Art  thou  etiU  beside  an*  fetter  ?  * 


«  Yet,  my  eon*  •»**  V  mnm*  prayer*  can  entry  tbte  atiery  through  th»  •trial,  tbou  art 

safe." 

"  Desire  it  not,  mtber,  at  tbou  tares*  me.  Hear  me,  are  this  heated  brain  refute  its  jaat 
office.  Iifoisnotdttimbie  toGiovsAniDeHiai.  I  lore;  bat  days,  weeks,  mouths  haia  patted, 
and  these  eyes  hexe  not  beheld  the  only  being  they  can  fondly  contemplate.  The  weariness  at* 
disappointment  has  induced  this  malady.  The  tame  hour  that  ravealad.to  ma  the  justice  of 
my  passion,  assured  ma  it  bad  been  abttjsbed  in  rain.  Thy  blasting  and  tby  prayers,  fiitber, 
before  this  creeping  lethargy,  overpower*  ma.  I  hate  thus  spoken,  that  one  may  shed  a  tear 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Peltinit  (or  its  .new  occupant,  who  knoweth  aamatning  of  the  woaa 
which  reconoUe  him  to  death*" 

Prom  the  deep  sleep  tbattueceeded  the  attaek  of  this  peculiar  Levantine  epidemic,  the  tola 
heir  of  the  honour*  end  wealth  of  the  Deltini  family  awoke  with  a  degree  of  physical  energy, 
and  an  abtenae  ofunfevowable  symptoms,  which  warranted  the -inedioaL  attendant*  in  asserting 
that  the  prospect  of  his  recovery  was  flattering.  Their  disappointment,  however,  was  extreme, 
at  finding  no  apparent  impnet-ement  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  The  recurrence  ot 
strength  and  expressiveness,  which  had  occurred  at  a  similar  stage  in  other  instances,  appeared 
not  in  this.  Giovanni,  indeed,  gave  evidence. of  consciousness,  but  the  morbid  apathy  of  sick- 
ness was  alarmingly  obvious.  Meantime  the  sudden  illness  of  hit  child,  the  altemationt  of 
hope  and  fear,  the  mournful  tone  of  the  invalid'a  ravings,  and  the  aattled  indifferanea  to  fins 
which  ha  evinced  in  lueid  intervals,-  the  oeurae  of  the  malady~-the  expected  cataatropha  nail 
combined  to  work  a  revolution  in  too  father's  heart.  Ha  know  hit  ton  for,  the  first  time.  Ha 
heard  from  Father  Teodoro  the  laat  rational  words  ha  bad  uttered,  and  solemnly  pledged  him* 
•elf  to  consult  only  the  peace  of  bit  child,  ehould  ha  recover.  Of  this,  however,  .there  eeemed 
leas  and  less  probability  j  and  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  since  the  etrtetion  of  the  fever* 
found  the  inmates  of  the  palace  in  the  same  state  of  quiet  but  deep  despondency*  The  aSVc» 
iionate  padr*  was  in  attendance  while  Count  Deltini  slept.  He  had  musingly  watched,  for 
an  hour,  the  play  of  the  chequered  light  upon  the  variegated  and  marble-like  floor,  when  the 
voice  of  Pietro  caused  him  to  raise  his  head. 

"  Father,"  raid  the  old  servant,  "  there  is  a  youth  in  the  hall—a  Paduan,  I  think— .who 
would  fain  look  upon  the  face  of  our  young  matter.  Vainly  have  I  told  him  that  he  is  nigh 
unto  death,  and  cannot  be  seen.  He  demands  admittance  as  a  near  friend  of  Signor  Giovanni.** 

"  It  matters  little/'  replied  the  priest,  *•  the  poor  youth  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
disturbance.     Let  the  Paduan  enter." 

So  intent  wet  the  afflicted  confessor  upon  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  wet  again  lost  in  re- 
verie in  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  to  that  the  visitor's  step  first  aroused  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  and  the  sadness  of  bit 
spirit,  the  priest  was  struck  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  stranger's  mien,  and  the  delicate  con- 
tour of  his  form.  He  bowed  as  the  Cither  turned  toward  him,  but  without  doffing  the  cap  of 
black  velvet  which  shaded  his  face.  Stealing,  with  an  easy  but  subdued  air,  around  the  head 
of  the  couch,  and  taking  a  taper  from  the  table,  he  slipped  upon  it  a  jewelled  ring,  and  gently 
separating  the  curtains,  patted  it  through  upon  the  pillow  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
man.  The  alarmed  father  bad  moved  forward  to  check  the  proceeding,  but  was  startled  by  a 
sudden  movement  and  exclamation ;  and  with  a  little  surprise  beheld  his. patient  raise  himselt 
on  his  elbow,  and  glance  inquiringly  about  the  apartment. 

44  Thank  heaven  1  my  eon,  thou  appearest  somewhat  like  thyself;   what  dost  thou  desire?" 

44  Father,  are  we  alone  ?  " 

44  There  it  a  young  man  present,  one  of  thy  Paduan  friends ;  but  thou  art  not  able  to 
converse  ?  "  K 

44  Good  father,  leave  us  for  a  moment." 

His  careful  and  devoted  friend  hesitated ;  but  re-assured  by  the  bright  gleam  of  intelligence 
visible  in  his  eye,  he  entered  an  adjoining  oratory,  there  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  reviving  son  of  his  adoption. 

The  sound  of  the  count's  earnest  voice  recalled  him  to  the  tick  room.  And  there  a  scene 
presented  itself,  which  would  bare  been  rile  with  inspiration  to  a  true  votary  of  the  rainbow 
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art.  The  invalid  was  in  a  hal&sitting  posture,  his  ebtek  slightly  coloured,  and  his  brilliant 
eye  bent  upon  the  lich  tresses  of  one  who  kneeled  beside  the  couch.  His  father  stood  by, 
glancing  benignantl y  from  one  to  the  other  figure.  Upon  the  damask  covering  lay  the  taper* 
upon  which  glistened  the  signet  ring  of  the  Deltinis,  and  the  flush  of  sunset  threw  over  the 
dark  furniture,  rich  paintings,  and  polished  floor,  a  variety  of  mellowed  tints,  which  enhanced 
without  generalising  the  combined  affect.  The  M  Sad  Bird  of  the  Adriatic  M  had  folded  her 
wings  in  despair,  and  brooded  over  her  desolate  nest.  The  mother  whose  love  sustained  her 
was  no  more ;  and  ere  she  followed  her  to  her  long  rest,  she  went  forth  to  behold  once  again 
the  being  of  her  dreams.  Hoping  to  accomplish  her  object  without  being  known,  she  sought 
•him  in  disguise  in  the  public  places  of  the  city ;  but  learning  his  sickness,  and  not  doubting 
its  fatal  issue,  she  hastened  to  assure  him  how  speedy  would  be  their  reunion.  She  had  proved 
an  angel  of  mercy.  Count  Deltini  had  joined  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing moment  of  delight  the  priest  had  intruded.  MIt  ii  t  vision!"  be  exclaimed — "the 
daughter  of  my  poor  sister,  and  the  son  of  my  adoption  1"  He  read  an  explanation  in  their 
eyes.  '<  My  children,"  he  continued,  *  my  prayers  are  granted,  but  no  part  was  allotted  me 
in  their  fulfilment." 

"  Father,  thou  errest,"  exclaimed  Giovanni ;  "  thy  lecture  on  the  affinity  of  spirit  revealed 
to  me  my  love." 

■  «  And,  uncle,"  said  Camilla,  "  at  the  name  ot  Father  Teodoro,  I  slipped  the  blind  of 
vjy  gondola." 

It  was  the  unhappiness  of  Giovanni  to  behold,  and  of  his  immediate  descendants  more 
nearly  to  realise,  the  wane  of  Venetian  glory.  Yet  many  of  his  brother  patricians,  with  less 
than  his  patriotic  sensibility,  as  they  walked  away  the  night  hours  in  then*  gorgeous  bails, 
lamenting  the  vain  sacrifice  of  their  most  individual  prerogatives  to  ambitious  policy,  ardently 
longed  for  the  lot  of  Deltini ;  for  the  grief  of  the  citizen  was  neutralised  by  the  happiness  of 
the  man,— and  many  an  hour  of  Joy  was  won  to  him  by  the  melody  and  companionship  ef 
the  then  M  Blithe  Bird  of  the  Adriatic'* 
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THE     TRAVELLER, 

A  TALE  OF  STAMBOUL. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 

ByMR      GALT. 
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"Gtamercy,  8i*  Traveller,  it  namli  me  bow  yon  can  carry  between  one  pair  of  shouldera  the  weight  of 
your  beery  wisdom  \    Alack  now !— would  you  but  diioouiM  me  of  the  wonders  you  taw  ayont  the  Antipodes! 

"Peace,  ignoranim<ra»!— 'tb>  too  good  for  thy  ass's  ears  to  listen  to.  The  world  shall  get  it,  caxtonlaed  in 
n  great  book."— Thx  T»avsile*  awd  tub  8ik*lxto*. 


Haddad-Bxn-Ahab  was  a  very  wiae  man,  and  he  had  several  friends,  men  of  discernment, 
and  partakers  of  the  wisdom  of  ages ;  but  they  were  not  all  so  wise  as  Haddad-Ben-  Ahab. 
His  sentences  were  short,  but  his  knowledge  was  long,  and  what  he  predicted  generally  came 
to  pass,  for  he  did«et  pretend  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  utmost  he  ever  said  in  that 
way  was,  that  he  expected  the  sun  to  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  old  age  was  the  shadow  of 
youth, 

Besides  being  of  a  grave  temperament,  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  inclined  to  obesity ;  he 
was  kindly  and  good-natured  to  the  whole  human  race— he  even  carried  his  benevolence  to 
the  inferior  creation,  and  often  patted  his  dogs  on  the  head  and  gave  them  bones ;  but  cat* 
be  could  not  abide.  Had  he  been  a  rat  he  could  not  have  regarded  them  with  greater 
antipathy;  and  yet  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  an  excellent  man,  who  smoked  his  chibouque 
with  occasional  cupa  of  coffee  and  sherbet,  interspersed  with  profound  aphorisms  on  the  con- 
dition of  man,  and  conjectures  on  the  delights  of  paradise. 

.  With  his  friends  he  passed  many  sun-bright  hours,  and  if  much  talk  was  not  heard  among 
them  on  these  occasions,  be  it  remembered,  that  silence  is  often  wisdom.  The  scene  of  their 
social  resort  was  a  little  koiak,  in  front  of  one  of  the  coffee-houses  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  No  place  in  all  Bagdad  is  so  pleasantly  situated.  There  the  mighty  river  roOs  in 
all  the  affluence  of  his  waters,  pure  as  the  unclouded  sky,  and  speckled  with  innumerable 
boats,  while  the  rippling  waves,  tickled  as  it  were  by  the  summer  breeses,  gambol  and  sparkle 
around. 

This  koiak  was  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground ;  the  Interior  was  painted  with  all  the 
most  splendid  colours.  The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  that  gHttered  like  the  skin  of  the 
Arabian  serpent,  aud  was  surmounted  with  a  green  dragon,  which  was  painted  of  that 
imperial  hue,  because  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  was  descended  nxim  the  sacred  progeny  of  Fatfane* 
of  whom  green  is  the  everlasting  badge,  as  It  is  of  nature.  Tune  cannot  change  it,  nor  can 
it  be  impaired  by  the  decrees  of  tyranny  or  of  justice. 

One  beautiful  day  HsvUatUen-Ahab  and  his  friends  had  met  In  this  Koiak  of  Dreams; 
and  were  socially  enjoying  the  fragrant  smoke  of  their  pipes,  and  listening  to  the  iihishlac 
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undulations  of  the  river  as  the  boats  softly  glided  along,  for  the  waters  lay  in  glossy  stillness 
—the  winds  were  asleep— even  the  sunbeams  stoned  to  rest  in*  slumber  oa  all  things.  The 
smoke  stood  on  the  cafcnDey.topt,  as  if  a  tail  vUkwejy  -tree  grew  owt  -of  each ;  and  the 
many-coloured  cloths  in  the  yard  of  Orooblis.  the  Armenian  dyer,  hung  unmolested  by  a 
breath.  Orooblis  himself  was  the  only  thing  in  that  soft  and  bright  noon  which  appeared 
on  the  land  to  be  animated  with  any  purpose. 

Orooblis  was  preparing  s  boat  to  descend  the  Tigris,  and  pk  servant  wens  .loading  it 
with  bales  of  apparel  and  baskets  of  provisions,  while  he  himself  was  in  a  great  bustle,  going 
often  between  his  dwelling-house  and  the  boat,  talking  aloud  and  giving  orders,  and  ever 
and  anon  wiping  his  forehead,  for  he  was  a  man  that  delighted  in  having  an  ado. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  seeing  Orooblis  so  active,  looked  at  him  for  some  time ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  all  the  friends  at  the  same  moment  took,  their  amber-headed  pipes  from  their 
lips,  and  said — 

"  Where  can  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dyer,  be  going  *• 
"  Such  a  simultaneous  interjection  naturally  surprised  them  all,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
added — 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  him,  and  see  strange  things,  for  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  save  once  to  pluck  pomegranates  in  the  garden  of  Beys-Addy-Boolk."  And 
he  then  rose  and  went  to  the  boat  which  Orooblis  was  loading,  and  spoke  to  him ;  and 
when  it  was  ready,  they  seated  themselves  on  board  and  sailed  down  the  Tigris,  having  much 
pleasant  discourse  concerning  distant  lands  and  hills,  whose  tops  pierced  the  clouds,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  the  pillars  that  upheld  the  crystal  dome  of  the  heavens. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  rejoiced  greatly  as  they  sailed  along,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  little 
town,  where  Orooblis  having  business  in  dye  stuffs  to  transact,  went  on  shore,  leaving  his 
friend.  But  in  what  corner  of  the  earth  this  little  town  stood  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  knew  not, 
for,  like  other  travellers,  he  was  not  provided  with  much  geographical  knowledge. 

But  soon  after  the  departure  of  Orooblis,  be  thought  he  would  also  land  and  inquire.  Ac- 
cordingly, taking  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  and  went  about  the  town, 
looking  at  many  things,  till  he  came  to  a  wharf,  where  a  large  ship  was  taking  merchandise 
on  board ;  and  her  sailors  were  men  of  a  different  completion  from  that  of  the  watermen  who 
plied  on  the  Tigris  and  at  Bjigded. 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  looked  at  them,  and  as  he  was  standing  near- to  where  they  were  at 
work,  he  thought  that  this  ship  afforded  a  better  opportunity  than  he  had  enjoyed  with  Oroo- 
blis to  see  foreign  countries.  He  accordingly  went  up  to  the  captain  and  held  out  a  haadml 
of  money,  and  indicated  that  he  was  desirous  to  sail  away  with  the  ship. 

When  the  captain  saw  the  gold  be  was  mightily  civil,  and  spoke  to  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
with  a  loud  voice— thinking  to  make  him  hear  was  the  way  to  make  him  understand.  Bat 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab  only  held  up  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  shook  ft  to  and  fro. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  was  taken  on  board  the  ship,  and  no  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  sat 
down  on  a  sofa,  and  drawing  his  legs  up  under  him,  kindled  his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke, 
much  at  his  ease,  making  observations  with  his  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

The  first  observation  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  made  was,  that  the  sola  on  which  he  had  taken 
his  place  was  not  at  all  like  the  solas  of  Bagdad,  and  therefore  when  he  returned  be  would 
show  that  he  had  not  travelled  without  profit,  by  having  one  made  exactly  similar  for  his  best 
chamber,  with  nans  and  ducks  under  it,  pleasantly  feeding  and  joyously  hack  ling  and  quack- 
ing. And  he  also  observed  a  remarkable  sagacity  in  the  ducks,  for  when  they  saw  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  they  turned  up  the  sides  of  their  heads  and  eyed  him  in  a  most  curious  and 
inquisitive  manner very  different  indeed  to  the  ducks  of  Bagdad. 

Whan  the  ship  had  taken  on  board  her  cargo,  she  spread  bar  sails,  and  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
felt  himself  in  a  new  situation ;  for  presently  she  begad  to  lie  over,  and  to  plunge  and  revel 
among  the  waves  like  a  glad  creature.  But  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  became  very  sick,  and  the 
captain  showed  him  the  way  down  into  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  where  he  went  into  a  dark 
be&  and  was  cjjaxiiatyy  tended  by  one  of  the  sailers  for  many  days. 
i  After  a  season  there  was  much  shouting  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  ■  Baddad-BesH  Abab 
et&MjQ&!Qi)frk^&  *&*&***»  t^»wthat  the  Jhipwsa^ aear  the  cadofoer 
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WlMaelMkadeoneteAbM^wlMrathdwoaboardaiMU  step  out,  Haddad»Ben-Ahab 
did  to;  and  after  he  had  seen  all  the  Strang©  things  which  were  in  On  lows  where  be  thus 
landed,  he  went  into  a  baker's  shop— for  they  eat  bread  to  that  town  as  they  do  In  fiegdad*- 
and  bought  a  loaf;  which  having  eaten,  ha  quenched  Us  thirst  at  a  fountain  hard  by,  in  his 
ordinazy  manner  of  drinking,  at  which  bo  wondered  exceedingly. 

When  he  had  solaced  himself  with  all  the  wonders  of  that  foreign  cfty,  be  went  to  a 
fakier,  who  was  holding  two  horses  ready  saddled;  beautiful  they  were,  and  as  the  mkier 
signified  by  sigr*  their  hoofs  were  so  fleet,  that  they  left  the  wind  behind  them.  Haddad- 
Ben-Ahab  then  showed  the  fakier  hie  gold,  and  mounted  one  of  the  bones,  pointing  with  the 
shaft  of  his  pipe  to  the  fakier  to  mount  the  other ;  and  then  they  both  rode  away  into  the 
country,  and  they  found  that  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces.  t 

At  last  they  came  to  a  caravansary,  where  the  fakier  bought  a  cooked  ben  and  two  onions 
of  which  they  both  partook*  and* stretching  themselves  before  the  fire  which  they  had  lighted 
m  their  chamber,  they  fell  asleep  and  slept  until  the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  resumed  their 
journey  into  remoter  parts  and  nearer  to  the  wall  of  the  world,  which  Haddad-Ben-Ahab 
conjectured  they  must  soon  reach.  They  had  not,  however,  journJed  many  days  in  the  use*! 
manner,  when  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  large  river,  and  the  fakier  would  go  no  further  with 
his  swift  horses.  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  was-  in  consequence  constrained  to  pay  and  part  from 
bim,  and  to  embark  in  a  ferry-boat  to  convey  him  over  the  stream,  where  he  found  a  strange 
vehicle  with  four  horses  standing  ready  to  carry  him  on  towards  the  wall  of  the  world,  "  which 
surely,"  said  he  to  himself,  M  ought  not  to  be  now  far  off." 

Haddad-Ben-Ahab  showed  his  gold  again,  and  was  permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the  vehicle, 
which  soon  after  drove  away ;  and  he  remarked  in  a  most  sagacious  manner,  that  nothing  in 
that  country  was  like  the  things  in  bis  own  ;  for  the  houses  and  trees,  and  all  things  ran  away 
as  the  vehicle  came  up  to  them  ;  and  when  it  gave  a  jostle,  they  gave  a  jump  ;  which  he 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  he  had  seen  since  he  left  Bagdad. 

At  last  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  came  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty  green  mountain,  with  groves  and 
jocund  villages,  which  studded  it  as  it  were  with  gems  and  shining  ornaments,  and  ho  said, 
*'  this  must  bo  the  wall  of  the  world,  for  surely  nothing  can  exist  on  the  other  side  of  these 
hills  !  but  I  will  ascend  them  and  look  over,  for  I  should  like  to  tell  my  friends  in  Bagdad 
what  is  to  be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  earth.*'  Accordingly  he  ascended  the  green  mountain, 
and  he  came  to  a  thick  forest  of  stubby  trees.  "  This  is  surprising,"  said  Haddad-Ben-Ahab, 
''but  higher  I  will  yet  go>"  And  he  passed  through  that  forest  of  trees  and  came  to  a  steep 
moorland  part  of  the  hill,  where  no  living  thing  could  be  seen,  but  a  solitude  without  limit  and 
the  living  world  all  glittering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"  This  is  a  high  place,"  said  Addad-Ben-  Ahab,  "but  I  will  yet  go  higher/'  and  he  began 
to  climb  with  bis  hands.  After  an  upward  journey  of  great  toil  he  came  to  a  frozen  region* 
and  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world  was  still  far  above  him.  He  was.  however,  none  daunted 
by  the  distance,  but  boldly  held  on  in  the  ascent,  and  at  last  he  reached  the  top  of  the  wall. 
But  when  he  got  there,  instead  of  a  region  of  fog  and  chaos,  he  only  beheld  another  world 
much  like  our  own,  and  be  was  greatly  amazed,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice — "  Will  my 
friends  in  Bagdad  believe  this? — but  it  is  true,  and  I  will  so  tell  them."  So  he  hastened  down 
the  mountain  and  went  with  all  the  speed  he  could  back  to  Bagdad  :  saying,  "  Bagdad,"  and. 
giving  gold  to  every  man  he  met,  until  he  reached  the  Koisk  of  Dreams,  where  his  friends 
were  smoking  and  looking  at  the  gambols  of  the  Tigris. 

When  the  friends  of  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  saw  him  approach,  they  respectively  took  their 
pipes  from  their  mouths  and  held  them  in  their  left  hands,  while  they  pressed  their  bosoms 
with  their  right,  and  received  him  with  a  solemn  salaam,  for  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  all 
they  in  the  meantime  had  heard  concerning  him  was  only  what  Orooblis,  the  Armenian  dyer, 
on  his  return  told  them  :  namely,  that  he  was  gone  to  the  wall  of  the  world,  which  limits 
the  travels  of  man.  No  wonder  then  that  they  rejoiced  with  an  exceeding  gladness  to  see 
him  return  and  take  his  place  in  the  koisk  among  them,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  day's 
journey  away  from  Bagdad. 

They  then  questioned  him  about  his  adventures,  and  he  faithfully  related  to  them  all  the 
wonders  which  have  been  set  forth  in  our  account  of  the  journey,  upon  which  they  declared 
he  had  made  himself  one  of  the  sages  of  the  earth. 
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Afterwards  they  each  made  a  tout,  to  which  tbtykvtt^aD  tha  pWloMpbertin  Bagdad, 
and  Had^Bea- Ahab  was  placed  in  the  sesief  homme,  end  being  eeurteotuly soheited,  toW 
them  of  hli  travels,  and  every  ooe  erfed  eiond 
.      -  God  it  great,  and  Mahomet  is  Us  prophet." 

Whaa  they  had  in  thit  iiamaer  banqueted,  Haddad-Ben-Ahab  Ml  «ck,  and  there  was  a 
gnat  talk  concerning  the  mom.  Some  said  he  was  very  ffl;  others*  shook  their  headi  and 
spoke  not;  bat  the  world  is  full  of  envy  and  hard-heartsdaess,  and  those  who  were  spiteful 
heeaase  of  the  renown  wbseh  Haddad-Ben-  Ahab,  as  a  traveller  who  had  visited'  the  top  of 
the  wall  of  the  world  with  so  much  courage  had  acquired,  jeered  at  bis  malady,  saying  he 
had  been  only  feasted  orer  much.  Nevertheless  Haddad-Ben- Ahab  died;  and  never  was 
such  a  funeral  seen  in  all  Bagdad,  save  that  of  the  Caliph  Mahmoud— commonly  called  the 
Msgniicent.  Such  was  the  admiration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  traveller  was  held,  that 
•  the  poeta  made  dirges  on  the  occasion,  and  mournful  songsVere  heard  in  the  twilight  from 
the  windows  of  every  harem.  Nor  did  the  generation  of  the  thne  content  Itself  with  the 
eeressonies  of  lamentation :  they  caused  a  fountain  to  be  erected,  which  they  named  the 
Fountain  of  Haddad-Ben- Ahab,  the  Traveller;  and  when  the  slaves  go  to  fetch  water,  they 
apeak  of  the  wonderful  things  he  did,  and  how  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  world,  and 
eaw  the  outside  of  the  earth ;  so  that  bis  memory  lives  lor  ever  among  them,  as  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest  of  men. 
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